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3     O     O     K      IV. 

CHAP      V, 

Of   Bounties i,. 


IjOUNTIES  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain, 
frequently  petitioned  for,  and  fometimes  granted  to  the 
produce  of  particular  branches  of  domeflic  induftry.  By 
means  of  them  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  is 
pretended,  will  Be  enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as  cheap^  or 
cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign  market.  A  greater 
quantity,  it  is  faid,  will  thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  confequently  turned  more  in  favoilr  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in 
the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We 
cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods,  as  we  have 
done  our  own  countrymen.  The  next  beft  expedient,  it 
has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile  fyftem  propofes  to 
enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put  money  into  all  our 
pockets  by  means  of  the  balance  of  trade. 
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Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  thofe 
branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
them.  But  every  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  merchant 
can  feil  his  goods  for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,  with 
llie  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
in  preparing  and  fondfng  thcjn  to  market,  can  be  carried 
on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fuch  brancn  ib  cvidendy  upon 
a  level  with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  v.  hich  are  tar- 
ried on  witliout  bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one 
more  than  they.  1  hofe  trades  only  require  bounties  in 
^viuch  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his  goods  for  a  price 
which  does  not  replace  to  him  his  capital,  together  with 
the  ovdinnry  profit  j  or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them 
for  lefs  than  it  really  cofts  him  to  fend  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this  lofs,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin,  a  trade  of 
■  which  the  expence  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  tl'e  re- 
turns, of  which  every  bperation  eats  up  a  part  /df  the  ca- 
pital employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  if 
ail  other  trades  refemblcd  it,  there  would  foon  be  no  ca:- 
piral  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are  carried  on 
by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  confiderable  time 
together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  of  them  ihall  always 
and  regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  goods  for  lefs  than  it  really 
cofts  to  fend  tl>em  to  market.  But  if  the  bouiUy  did  not 
repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  would  otherwife  lofe  upon 
the  price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interefl  would  fooa  oblige 
him  to  employ  his  (lock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  replace  to  him, 
with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capital  employed  in  fending 
them  to  jnarket.  The  effeft  of  bounties,  lil^e  that  of 
all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyilem,  can  only 
be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much 
lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  v/ould  naturally  run 
of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of  the  tra'fts 
iijxin  th(i  corn  trade  has  ihown  very  clearly,  that  fince  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  was  firlt  eilablilhed, 
the  price  of  the  corn  e::ported7  valued  moderately  enough, 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  com  imnort,ed,  valued  very  high, 
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iby  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  arr.ount  of  the  whole 
bounties  which  have  been  paid  during  that  period.  This, 
he  imagines,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile 
fyftem,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  be- 
neficial to  the  nation  -,  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater  fum  t:ian  the 
whole  extraordinary  expence  which  the  public  has  been  at 
in  order  to  get  it  exported.  He  does  not  confider  that 
this  extraordinary  expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmallelt 
part  of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of  corn  really 
cofls  the  fociety.  The  capital  which  the  farmer  employed 
in  raifing  it  mull  like  wife  be  taken  into  the  account,  Un- 
lefs  the  price  of  the  corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets 
replaces,  not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  fociety  is  a  lofer  by 
the  difference,  or  the  national  ftock  is  fo  much  diminilhed. 
But  the  very  reafon  for  which  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
cefTary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  fuppofed  infufficiency  of  the 
price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  faid,  has  fallen 
confiderably  fmce  the  efhablifhment  of  the  bounty.  That 
the  average  price  of  corn  began  to  fall  fomewhat  towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo 
during  the  courfe  of  the  lixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefent, 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  fhow.  But  this  event,  fup- 
pofmg  it  to  be  as  i-eal  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  muft  have  hap- 
pened in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  poffibly  have  hap- 
pened in  confequence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  though  in  France 
there  was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  was  fubjedled  to  a  general  prohibition. 
This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of  grain,  it  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  is  ultimately  ov/ing  neither  to  the  one  re- 
gulation nor  to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and  infen- 
fible  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  which,  in  the  firfl 
book  of  this  difcourfe,  I  have  endeavoured  to  {how  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  market  of  Europe,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  century.  It  feems  to  be  altogether 
impofilble  that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lov/er 
the  price  of  grain. 

In  years    of  plenty,    it   has   already  been  obferved,  the 

bounty,   by   occafioning  an  extraordinary  exportation,  ne- 
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ccflarlly  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market 
above  what  it  would  naturally  fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  In  years  of  fcarcity, 
tliough  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpendcd,  yet  the  great 
exportation  which  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  muft  fre- 
quently hinder  mote  or  lefs  the  plenty  of  one  year  from 
relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty, 
and  in  years  of  fcarcity,  thei'efore,  the  bounty  neceiTarily 
tends  to  raifc  the  money-price  of  corn  fomewhat  higher 
than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  home  market. 

That,  in  the  attual  (late  of  tillage,  the  bounty  muft 
neceiTarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
difputed  by  any  rcafonable  perfon.  But  it  has  been 
thought  by  maiiy  people  that  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage, 
and  that  in  two  ditFerent  ways  •,  firfl:,  by  opening  a  more 
extcnfive  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  farmer,  it  tends, 
the)^imagine,  to  increafc  the  demand  for,  and  confequently 
the  prodaflion  of  that  commiodity ;  and  fecondly,  by  fe- 
curing  to  him  a  better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  expecl 
in  the  a£i;ual  (late  of'tillagey  it  tends,  they  fuppofe,  to  en- 
courage tillage.  This  double  encouragement  mufl,  they 
imagine,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  occafion  fuch  an  in- 
creafe  in  the  produftion  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in 
the  home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can  raife  it, 
in  the  afbual  ftate  which  tillage  may,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  happen  fo  be  in. 

I  ANSWER,  that  whatever  exteniion  of  the  foreign- 
market  can  be  Gccafioned  by  the  bounty,  muft,  in  every 
particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  home 
market ;  as  every  buflrel  of  corn  which  is  exported  by 
means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  wouid  not  have  been  ex- 
ported without  the  bounty,  would  have  remauicd  in  the 
nome  market  to  increafe  the  confumption,  and  to  lower 
the  price  of  that  commodity.  The  corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be 
obfervcd,  as  well  as  every  other  bomity  upon  exportation^ 
impofes  two  diiTerent  taxes  upon  the  people  ;  frrft,  the 
tax  viirich  they  are  6bliged  to  contribute,  in  order  to  pay 
the  bounty  j  and-  fecondly,  the  tax  which  arifes  from  the 
advanced  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home-market, 
and  which,  as  tlie  wliole  body  of  the  people  are  purcha- 
fers  of  corn,  muft,  in    this    particular  commodity,   be  paid 
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•ey  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  particular  com- 
•modity,  therefore,  this  fecond  tax,  is  by  much  the  heavieft 
of  the  two.  Let  us  fuppofe  that,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  the  bounty  of  five  {hillings  upon  the  exportation 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  raifes  the  price  of  that  commo- 
dity in  the  home-market,  only  fix-pence  the  bufliel,  or 
four  (hillings  the  quarter,  higher  than  it  otherways  would 
have  been  in  the  adlual  ftate  of  the  crop=  Even  upon  this 
very  moderate  fuppofition,  the  gieat  body  of  the  people, 
over  and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pays  the  bounty 
of  five  Ihillings  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported, 
muft  pay  another  of  four  fliillings,  upon  every  quarter 
which  they  themfelves  confumCo  But,  according  to  the 
very  well  informed  author  of  the  tradfs  upon  the  corn- 
trade,  the  average  proportion  of  the  corn  exported  tc 
that  confumed  at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  of  one  to 
thirty-one.  For  every  five  fhillings,  therefore,  which  they 
-contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  firil  tax,  they  mufl  con- 
rtribute  fix  pounds  four  {hillings  to  the  payment  of  the  fe- 
cond. So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  firft  necefiary  of  life, 
muft  either  reduce  the  fubfiftence  of  th^e  labouring  poor, 
■or  it  nauft  occafion  fome  augmentation  in  their  pecu- 
niary wages,  proportionable  to  that  in  the  pecuniary 
price  of  their  fubfiftence.  So  far  as'  it  operates  in  the 
x)ne  way,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  ftp  their  children,  and  muft,  fo 
far,  tend  to  reftrain  the  population  of  the  country.  So 
far  as  it  operates  in  the  other,  ft  muft  reduce  the  ability 
of  the  employers  of  the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a  num- 
ber as  they  otherwife  might  do,  and  rnuft,  lb  far,  tend  to 
reftrain  the  induftry  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary 
exportation  of  corn,  therefore,  occafioned  by  the  bounty, 
not  only,  in  every  particular  year,  diminiflies  the  home, 
juft  as  much  as  it  extends  the  foreign  market  andconfump- 
tion,  but,  by  reftrainmg  the  population  and  induftry  of 
ihe  country,  its  final  [tendency  is  to  ftunt  and  reftrain  th€ 
gradual  extenfion  of  the  home-market ;  and  thereby,  in  the 
-long  run,  rather  to  diminifli,  than  to  augment,  the  whole 
market  and  confumption  of  corn. 

This  enhanfement  of  the  money  price  of   corn,  how- 
-^yer^  it  has  been  thought,   by  rendering  that  commodity 
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more  profitable  to  the  farmer,   muft   necefTarlly  encourage 
its  produtfrion. 

I  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the  efre<fl-  of 
the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price  of  corn,  or  to  enable 
the  farmer,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  it,  to  maintain  a 
greater  number  of  labourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whe- 
ther- Ijberal,  mod-^rate  or  fcanty,  that  other  labourers  are 
commonly  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  neither 
the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any  other  human  inftitution, 
can  have  any#fuch  efFecl.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  no- 
minal price  of  corn,  which  can  in  any  confiderable  degree 
be  afFecled  by  the  bounty.  And  though  tlie  tax  which 
that  inftitution  impofes  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
may  be  very  burdenfome  to  thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very 
little  advantage  to  thofe  who  receive  it. 

The  real  cfFecl  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much  to  raifc  the 
real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real  value  of  filver  \ 
or  to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  fmalier 
quantity,  not  only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other  home-made 
commodities  ;  for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of 
all  other  hom.e-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  muft  al- 
ways be  fueh  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchafe  a  quan- 
tity of  corn  fufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  either 
in  the  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the 
advancing,  ftationary  or  declining^circumftances  ofthefo- 
cicty  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him.. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period  of  im- 
provement, muft  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn, 
though  this  proportion  is  different  in  different  periods.  It 
regulates,  for  example,  the  money  price  of  grafs  and  hay, 
of  butcher's  meat,  of  horfes,  and  the  maintenance  of  horfes, 
of  land  carriage  confequently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inland  co'mmerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materi-- 
als  of  almoft  all  manufa(f\:ures.  By  regulating  the  money 
price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that  of  manufaiSluring  art  and 
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induflry.  And  by  regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the 
compieut  manufa(flure.  The  money  price  of  labour,  and 
of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce  either  of-  land  or  labour, 
inuft  neccfiarily  either  rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  mo- 
ney price  of  corn. 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the 
farmer  (liould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn  for  four  fhillings 
the  bulhel  inflead  of  three  and  fix-pence,  and  to  pay  his 
landlord  a  money  rent  proportional  to  this  rife  in  the  money 
price  of  his  produce  ^  yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rife  in 
the  price  of  corn,  four  fhillings  will  purchafe  no  more 
home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  three  and  fix- 
pence  would  have  done  before,  ^either  the  circumftances  • 
of  the  farmer,  nor  thofe  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much 
mended  by  tins  change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to 
cultivate  much  better  :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live 
much  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign  comm.odities  this 
enhancement  In  the  price  of  corn  may  give  them  fome  little 
advantage.  In  that  of  home-maile  commodities  it  can  give 
them  none  at  all.  And  almoft  the  whole  expence  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part,  even  of  that  of  the  land- 
lord, is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  In  the  value  of  filvcr  wliich  Is  the 
effeft  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  operates 
equally,  or  very  near  equally,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  commercial  world,  is  a -matter  of  very  little  confe- 
quence to  any  particular  country.  The  consequent  rife  of 
all  money  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe  who  re- 
ceive them  really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer. 
A  fervice  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  and  every  tiling 
elfe  remains  precifely  of  the  fame  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filvcr  which,  be- 
ing-the  cffeft  either  of  the  peculiar  fituation,  or  of  the 
political  inftitutlons  of  a  particular  country,  takes  place 
only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  very  gi-eat  confe- 
quence, which,  far  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really 
richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really  poorr.  The  rife 
in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which  is  in  this 
cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to  difcourage  more  c.v 
lefs  every  fort  of  induflry  which  is  carried  on  within  it, 
and  to  enable  foreign  nations,  by  furnifliing  almofl  all  forts 

of 
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of  goods  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  its  own  work-« 
m?n  can  aiiord  to  do,  to  underfell  them,  not  only  in  the 
foreign,  but  even  in  the  home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  diftributors  of  gold 
and  filver  to  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Thofe  me- 
tals ought  n;iturally,  therefore,  to  be  fcmewhat  cheaper  ill 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  difference,  however,  fhould  be  no  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  freight  and  infurance  j  and,  on  account  of 
the  great  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their  freight 
is  no  great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Portugal, 
therefore,  could  fufFer  very  little  from  their  peculiar  fitua- 
tion, if  they  did  not  aggravate  its  difadvantages  by  their 
political  inftitutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the  ex» 
portation  of  gold  and  filver,  load  that  exportation  Math 
the  expence  of  fmuggling,  and  raife  the  value  of  thofe 
metals  in  other  countries  fo  much  more  above  what  it  is  in 
their  own,  by  the  whole  apnount  of  this  expence.  When 
you  dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon  as  the  dam  is  full, 
as  much  water  muft  run  over  the  damhead  as  if  there  was 
no  dam  at  alL  The  prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  de- 
tain a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  what  the 
annual  produce  of  their  lapd  and  labour  will  allow  them  to 
employ,  in  coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of 
gold  and  filver.  AVhen  they  have  got  this  quantity  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  fti-eam  which  flows  in  afterwards 
muft  run  over.  The  annual  exportation  of  gold  and  filver 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  reftraints,  very  near  equ^il  to  the  whole 
annual  importation.  As  the  water,  however,  muft  always 
be  deeper  behind  the  dam-head  than  before  it,  fo  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  muft,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  other  countries.  The  higher  and  ftronger  the 
dam-head,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the  depth 
^f  water  behind  and  before  it.     The  higher  the  tax,  the 

higher 
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higher  the  penakies  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded, 
the  more  vigilant  and  fevere  the  pohce  which  looks  after 
the  execution  of  the  law,   the   greater  muft  be  the  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  gold  s^nd  filver  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portugal,   and 
to    that  of  other  countries,.     It  is  faid  accordingly  to  be 
very  confiderable,   and   that  you  frequently   find   there  a 
profufion  of  plate  in   houfes,  where  there  is   nothing    elfe 
^vhich  would,  in  other   countries,  be  thought   fuitable   or 
correfpondent  to  this  fojrt   of   jnagnificence.     The  cheap- 
nefs  of  gold  and  fiiver,   or  what  is   the  fame  thing,    the 
dearnefs  of  all  commodities,  which  is    the  neceflary  efFccT: 
of  this    redundancy   of  the   precious    metals,    difcouragcs 
both  the  agriculture  and   manufactures  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal,  and   enables  foreign   nations  to  fupply  them   with 
many  forts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manufac- 
tured produce,  for  a  fmaller  quantity   of  gold   and   fdver 
than  what   they  themfelves  can   either  raife  or  make  thern 
for  at  home.     The  tax  and  prohibition  operate  in  two   dif- 
ferent ways.     They  not  only  lower  very  much  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  in   Spain  and   Portugal,  but  by  detain- 
ing there  a  certain  quantity  of  thofe  metals  which  v\^ouId 
otherwife  flow  over  other  countries,    they  keep   up  tlieir 
value    in    thofe    other   countries    fomewhat    above    what 
it  otherwife  would  be,  and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a 
double  advantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal.    Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  prefently  be 
lefs  Vv'ater  above,  and  more  beiow,  the  dam-head,  and  it 
will  foon  come  to  a  level  in  b€)th  places.     Remove  the  tax 
and  the  prohibition,  and  as  the  quantity   of  gold  and  fiiver 
will  diminifli  confidcrably  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fo  it  will 
increafe   fomcv/iiat   in   other   countries,   and  the  value  of 
thofe  metals,  their  proportion   to   the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour,  will  foon  come   to  a  level,  or  very  near  to 
a  level,  in  all.     The  lofs-  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could 
fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  fiiver  would 
be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary.     The  nominal  value 
of  their  goods,  and  of  the  annual   produce  of  their  land 
and  labour,  would  fall,  and  would  be  exprefied  or  repre- 
fented  by    a  fmaller  quantity  of  fiiver  than  before  :    but 
their  real  value  would  be  the  fame  as  before,  and  would  be 
fufhcient   to  miaintain,  command   and  employ,    the    fame 
.quantity  of  labour.     As  the  nominal  value   of  their  goods 

would 
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•would  fall,  the  veal  value  of  m  hat  remained  of  their  gold 
and  filver  would  rife,  and  a  fmallcr  quantity  of  thofe  me- 
tals would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of  commerce  and 
circulation  which  had  employed  a  great  quantity  before. 
The  gold  and  filver  which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go 
abroad  for  nothing,  but .  would  bring  back  an  equal  value 
of  goods  of  feme  kind  or  another.  ■  Thofe  goods  too  would 
not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and  expence,  to  be  con- 
fum'd  by  idle  people  who  produce  ncthing  in  return  for 
tlirir  confumption.  As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would  their  con- 
fuiription  be  much  augmented  by  it.  Thofe  goods  would, 
probably,  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  certainly  fome 
part  of  them,  confiil  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions, 
for  the  employment  and  nT\'.ntenance  of  induflrious  peo- 
ple who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  full  value  of 
their  confumption.  A  part  of  the  dead  ftock  of  the  fo- 
ciety  would  thus  be  turned  into  adlive  ftock,  and  would 
put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  induftry,  than  had 
been  employed  before.  The  annual  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour  would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little,  and  in 
a  few  years  would,  probably,  be  augmented  a  great  deal  \ 
their  induftry  being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  moft 
oppreflive  burdens,  which  it  at  prefent  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  necefTarily 
operates  exa^lly  in  the  fame  way  as  this  abfurd  policy  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Whatever  be  the  actual  ftate  of  til- 
lage, it  renders  our  corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home 
market  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  that  ftate,  and  fome- 
what cheaper  in  the  foreign  ;  and  as  '  the  average  money 
price  of  corn  regulates  more  or  lefs  that  of  all  other  com- 
modities, it  lowers  the  value  of  filver  confiderably  in  the 
one,  and  tends  to  raife  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  en- 
ables foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to  eat 
our  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could  do,  but  fome-. 
times  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do 
upon  the  fame  occafions  ;  as  w^e  are  aflured  by  an  excellent 
autlibrity,  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our 
own  workmen  from  furnifhing  their  goods  for  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife  might  do  j  and  en- 
ables the  Dutch  to  furnifli  theirs  for  a  fmaller.  It  tends 
to  render  our  manufaQures  fomewhat  dearer  in  every  mar- 
ket. 
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Icet,  and  theirs  fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  othcrw^ife 
would  be,  and  confequently  to  give  their  indullry  a  doubk 
advantage  over  our  own. 

Th^  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market,  not  fo  much 
the  real,  as  the  nomuial  price  of  our  corn,  as  it  augments,  not 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can 
maintain  and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver  which 
it  will  exchange  for,  it  difcourages  our  manufatlures,  with- 
out rendering  any  confiderable  lervice  either  to  our  farmers 
or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more  nio- 
ney  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  fome- 
what difncult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part  of  them  that 
this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  confiderable  fervice. 
But  if  this  money  finks  in  its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour, provificns,  and  home-made  commodities  of  all  dif- 
ferent kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchafing,  as  much  as 
jt  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervice  will  be  little  more  than 
nominal  and  imaginary. 

There,  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the  whole 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or  could  be 
eflentially  ferviceable.  Thefe  M^ere  the  corn  merchants, 
the  exporters  and  importers  of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty 
the  bounty  neceflarily  cccafioned  a  greater  exportation  than 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place  ;  and  by  hindering  the 
plenty  of  one  year  froni  relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another,  it 
cccafioned  in  years  of  fcarcity  a  gi-eater  importation  than 
would  otherwife  have  been  neceflary.  It  increafed  the  bufi- 
nefsof  the  corn  merchant  in  both  ;  ^nd  in  years  of  fcarcity, 
it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a  greater  quantity,  but,  to 
fell  it  for  a  better  price,  and  confequently  with  a  greater 
profit  than  he  could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of 
one  year  had  not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from  relieving 
the  fcarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this  fet  of  men,  accordingly, 
that  I  have  obferved  the  greateft  zeal  for  the  continuance  or 
renewal  of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed  the  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty,  amount  to  a  prohibition,  and 
when  they  eftabliflied  the  bounty,  feem  to  have  imita- 
ted the  conduct  of  our  manufacturers.  By  the  one  infti- 
(ution,  they  fecured  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the 

home 
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home-market,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  pre* 
vent  that  market  from  ever  being  over-flocked  with  their 
commodity.  By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raife  its  real  va- 
hie,  in  the  fame  nunner  as  our  manufacturers  had,  by  the 
iikc  inflitutions,  raifed  the  real  value  of  many  diilerent 
forts  of  manufadurcd  goods.  They  did  not  perhaps  at- 
tend to  the  great  and  ellential  difference  which  natm-e  lias 
cilablifhed  between  corn  and  almofl  every  other  fort  of 
goods.  When  eithef  by  the  monopoly  of  the  homcrmarket, 
or  bv  a  bounty  \ipon  exportation,  you  enable  our  woollen 
or  linen  manufaflurers  to  fell  their  goods  for  fomewhat-a 
better  price  than  they  otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you 
raife,  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  price  cf  thofe 
jTOods.  You  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity 
of  labour  and  fubfiflence,  you  encreafe  not  only  the  nomi- 
nal, but  the  real  pi-ofit,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
thofe  manufacturers,  and  you  enable  them  either  to  live 
better  thcmfelves,  or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour in  thofe  particular  manufatiures.  You  really  encou- 
rage thofe  manufactures,  and  direct  tov/ards  them  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  induftry  of  the  country,  than  what  wculd 
probably  go  to  them  cf  its  own  accord.  But  when  by 
the  like  inflitutions  you  i-aife  the  nominal  or  money-price 
of  corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real  value.  You  do  not  in- 
creafe  the  renl  wealth,  the  real  revenue  either  of  our  far- 
mers or  country  gentlemen.  You  do  not  encourage  the 
growth  of  corn,  becaufe  you  do  not  enable  them  to  main- 
tain and  employ  more  labourers  in  raifmg  it.  The  na- 
ture of  things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  value  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  its  money  price.  No 
bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market,  can  raife  that  value.  The  freefl  competition  can- 
not lower  it.  Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain, 
and  in  every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  in  the  way,  whether  li- 
i^eral,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in  which  labour  is  common- 
ly maintained  in  that  place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth 
are  not  the  regulating  commodities  by  which  the  real  va- 
lue of  all  other  commodities  mull  be  finally  meafured 
and  determined.  Corn  is.  The  real  value  of  every  other 
commodity  is  finally  meafured  and  determined  by  the 
proportion   which  its  average   money  price  bears   to  the 

average 
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nverage  money  price  of  corn.  The  real  value  of  corn 
does  not  vary  wifh  thofe  variations  in  its  average  money 
price,  vv^hich  fometimes  occur  from  one  century  to 
another.  It  is  the  real  value  of  filver  which  varies  with 
them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home-made 
commodity  are  liable,  firft,  to  that  general  objection  which 
may  be  made  to  all  the  different  expedients  of  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem  ;  the  obje^licn  of  forcing  fomc  part  of  the 
hidufliT  of  the  countr-y  into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous 
than  that  in  which  it  M'ould  run  of  its  own  accord  ;  and, 
fecondly,  to  the  particular  objecSHon  of  forcing  it,  not  only 
into  a  c^iannel  that  is  lefs  advantageous,  but  into  one  that 
is  actually  difadvantageous  j  the  trade  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceflarily  a 
lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
liable  to  this  further  objecSlion,  that  it  can  in  no  refpe£l 
promote  the  raifing  of  that  particular  commodity  of  which 
it  was  meant  to  encourage  the  production.  When  our  coun- 
try gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  efbablifhrnent  of 
the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in  imitation  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  they  did  not  act  with  that  com- 
pleat  comprehenfion  of  their  own  intereft  which  com- 
monly direfts  the  conduct  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of 
people.  They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  very  con- 
fiderable  expence ;  they  impofed  a  very  heavy  tax  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  but  they  did  not,  in  any 
fenfible  degree,  increafe  the  real  value  of  their  own  com- 
modity if  and  lowering  fomevvdiat  the  real  value  of  filver, 
they  difcouraged,  in  fome  degree,  the  general  induftry  of 
the  country,  and,  inftead  of  advancing,  retarded  more  or 
lefs  the  improvemicnt  of  their  own  lands,  which  necelTarily 
depends  upon  the  general  induftry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commodity,  a 
bounty  upon  protluction,  one  Ihould  imagine,  would 
have  a  more  dlre6t  operation,  than  one  upon  exportation. 
It  would,  befides,  impofe  only  one  tax  upon  the  people, 
that  which  they  muft  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Inftead  of  raifing,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
commodity  in  the  home  inarket ;  and  thereby,  inftead  of 
anpofing  a  fecond  tax  upon  the  people,  it  might,  at  leaft, 
in  part,   repay  them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  tlie 

firft. 
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firft.  Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have  been 
very  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  eftabliflied  by  the 
commercial  fyftem  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that  national 
wealth  arifes  more  immediately  from  exportatiqn  than  from 
produ(flion.  It  has  been  favoured  more  accordingly,  as  the 
more  immediate  means  of  bringing  money  into  the  country. 
Bounties  upon  production,  it  has  been  faid  too,  have  been 
iound  by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thofe  upon 
exportation.  How^  far  this  is  true^,  I  know  not.  That 
bounties  upon  exportation  have  been  abufed  to  many  frau- 
dulent purpofes,  is  very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  inte- 
reft  of  merchants  and  manufaclurers,  the  great  inventors 
of  all  thefe  expedients,  that  the  home  m.arket  fliould  be 
overllocked  vi'ith  their  goods,  an  event  which  a  bounty 
upon  produftion  might  fometimes  occafion.  A  bounty 
upon  exportation,  by  enabling  tliem  to  fend  abroad  the 
furplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in 
the  home  market,  effecftually  prevents  this.  Of  all  the 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accordingly,  it  is  the 
one  of  \^'hich  they  are  the  fondeft.  I  have  known  the  dif- 
fei'ent  undertakers  of  fome  particular  works  agree  privately 
among  themfelves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own 
pockets  upon  the  exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This  expedient  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  their  goods 
in  the  home  market,  notwithftanding  a  very  confiderable 
increafe  in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the  bounty 
upon  corn  muft  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it  has 
lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  proJuftion,  however, 
has  been  granted  upon  fome  particular  occafions.  The 
tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white-herring,  and  whale- 
fiflieries  may,  perhaps,  be  confidercd  as  fomcwhat  of  this 
nature.  They  tend  dire6lly,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  to  ren- 
der the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home-market  than  they  other- 
wife  would  be.  In  other  refpe6ls  their  effedfs,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  bounties  upon  ex- 
portation. By  means  of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  coit,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  ftock. 

But 
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But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thofe  fifliei-ies  do 
not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  "t  may  per- 
haps be  thought,  that  they  contribute  to  its  defence,  by  » 
augin:i:ting  the  number  of  its  failors  and  fhipping.  This, 
it  may  be  alledged,  may  fometimes  be  done  by  means  of 
fuch  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller  expence,  than  by  keeping 
up  a  great  ftanding  navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  aniexprcflion, 
in  the  fame  way  as  a  Handing  army. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  favourable  allegations,  how- 
ever, the  following  confideraticns  difpofe  me  to  believe, 
that  in  granting  at  leaft  one  of  thefe  bounties,  the  legiila- 
ture  has  been  very  grofsly  impofed  upon. 

First,  the  herring  bufs  bounty  feems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fifiiing  in  177 1 
to  the  end  of  the  winter  fifliing  in  1781,  the  tonnage  boun- 
ty upon  the  herring  bufs  fifhery  has  been  at .  thirty  fliillings 
j^  the  ton.  During  thefe  eleven  years  the  whole  number  of 
barrels  caught  by  the  herring  bufs  fifhery  of  Scotland, 
amounted  to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
fea,  are  called  fea-fticks.  In  order  to  render  them  what  are 
called  merchantable  herrings,  it  is  neceffary  to  repack  them 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  fait ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is 
reckoned,  that  three  barrels  of  fea-fticks,  are  ufually  re- 
packed'in  two  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings.  The 
number  of  barrels,  of  merchantable  herrings,  therefore, 
caught  during  thefe  eleven  years,  will  amount  only,  accor- 
ding to  this  account,  to  252,231-,.  During  thefe  eleven 
years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to  155.463/. 
IIJ-.  or  to  8.J-.  2^d.  upon  every  barrel  of  fea' flicks, 
and  to  I2J-.  3  y.  upon  every  barrel  of  merchantable 
herrings. 

The  fait  with  which  thefe  herrings  are  cured,  is  fome- 
•  times  Scotch,  and  fometimes  foreign  fait  ;  both  which  are 
delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty  to  the  fiih-curers.  The 
excife  duty  Upon  Scotch  fait  is  at  prefent,  is.  6d.  that 
upon  foreign  fait  loj.  the  buihel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is 
fuppofed  to  require  about  one  bufliel  aid  one-fourth  of  a 
bufhel  foreign  fait.  'l\vo  bulhels  are  t  e  fup;>cfed  average 
ot  Scotch  fait.  If  the  herrings  are  e  tered  Jor  CAporta- 
tion,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid  up  9  if  entered  for  home 

confumptioHj 
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confumption,  wliether  the  herrings  were  cured  with  fo- 
reign or  with  Scotch  fait,  only  one  fliilling  the  barrel  is 
paid  up.  It  was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon  a  bulhel  of 
fait,  the  quantity  which,  at  a  low  eftiniation,  had  been 
luppofed  neceflary  for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In 
Scotland,  foreign  fait  is  very  little  ufed  for  any  other  pur- 
pofebut  the  curing  of  fifli.  But  from  the  5th  April  177 1, 
to  the  5th  April  1782,  the  quantity  of  foreign  fait  impor- 
ted amounted  to  036,974  bufliels,  at  eighty-four  pounds' 
the  bufliel  :  the  quantity  of  Scotch  fait,  delivered  from 
the  works  to  the  fifn-curers,  to  no  more  than  168,226,  at 
forty-fix  pounds  the  bufliel  only.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  principally  foreign  fait  that  is  ufed  in  the 
fiflicries.  Upon  every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there 
is,  beudes,  a  bounty  of  is.  8d.  and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  die  bufs  caught  herrings  are  exported.  Put  all  thefe 
things  together  and  you  will  find,  that,  during  tliefe  eleven 
years  every  barrel  of  bafs  caught  herrings,  cured  with 
Scotch  fait  when  exported,  has  coll.  government  ijs: 
ii-d.i  and  when  entered  for  home  confumption  I4J-.  2i^  • 
and  that  every  barrel  cured  Mith  foreign  filt,  when  expor- 
ted, has  coll  government  i/.  7/.  54d;  and  when  entered 
for  home  confumption  i/.  3/.  g^d.  The  price  of  a 
barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings  runs  from  feventeen 
and  eighteen  to  four  and  five  and  twenty  fliillings ;  about  a 
guinea  at  an  average.* 

Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring  fifhery  is 
a  tonnage  bounty  •,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  burden  of 
the  fliip,  not  to  her  diligence  or  fuccefs  in  the  fifhery ; 
and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too  common  for  veflels  tc 
fit  out  for  the  fo>e  purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  fifli,  but 
the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was  at 
fifty  fliillings  the  ton,  the  whole  bufs  fifliery  of  Scotland 
brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  fea  flicks.  In  that  year 
each  barrel  of  fea  flicks  cofl  gcvernment  in  bounties 
alone  113/.  15^.  j  each  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings 
159/.  7J-.  6cf. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fifhing  for  which  this  tonnage 
bounty   in    the   white  herring    fifhery  has  been  given  (by,^ 

buifes 

•  Sec  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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bufles  or  decked  veffels  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen), 
feems  not  fo  well  adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to 
that  of  Holland  ;  from  the  praftice  of  which  country  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  feas  to  which  herrings  are  known  principally 
to  refort ;  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  that  filhery  only  in 
decked  veflels,  which  can  carry  water  and  provifions  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  voyage  to  a  diftant  fea.  But  the  Hebrides  or 
weftern  iflands,  the  iHands  of  Shetland,  and  the  northern 
and  north-weftern  coails  of  Scotland,  and  the  countries  in 
whofe  neighbourhood  the  herring  fifliery  is  principally  car- 
ried on,  are  every  where  interfered  by  arms  of  the  fea 
which  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  the  land,  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  fea-lochs.  It 
is  to  thefe  fea-lochs  that  the  herrings  principally  refort, 
during  the  feafons  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  feas ;  for  the 
vifits  of  this,  and,  I  am  affured,  of  many  other  forts  of 
fifh,  are  not  quite  regular  and  conftant.  A  boat  fifhery, 
therefore,  feems  to  be  the  mode  of  fifning  belt  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  fituation  of  Scotland  :  the  fifliers  carrying  the 
herrings  on  fliore,  as  faft  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either 
cured  or  confumed  frefh.  But  the  great  encouragement, 
which  a  bounty  of  thirty  (hillings  the  ton  gives  to  the  bufs 
fifhery,  is  neceflarily  a  difcouragement  to  the  boat  fifhery ; 
which  having  no  fuch  bounty,  cannot  bring  its  cured  fifli 
to  market  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  bufs  fifliery.  The 
boat-fifliery,  accordingly,  which,  before  the  eftablirnment 
of  the  bufs  bounty,  was  very  confiderable,  and  is  faid  to 
have  employed  a  number  of  fea-men,  not'  inferior  to  what 
the  bufs  fifliery  employs  at  prefent,  is  now  gone  almoft  en- 
tirely to  decay.  Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of  this 
now  ruined  and*  abandoned  fifliery,  I  mufl:  acknowledge, 
that  I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  with  much  precifion.  As 
no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat-fifliery,  no 
account  was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  or 
fait  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  the  food  of  the  common  people.  A  bounty  which  tend- 
ed to  lower  their  price  in  the  home  market,  might  con- 
tribute a  good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  m  mber  of 
our  fellow-fubje^ls,  whofe  circumftances  are  by  no  means 

Vol.  II.  C  ■         '  affiuent. 
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affluent.  But  the  herring  bufs  bounty  contributes  to  no 
fuch  good  purpofe.  It  has  ruined  the  boat  fifliery,  which 
is,  by  far,  the  beft  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  additional  bounty  of  2s.  Sd.  the  barrel 
upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more  than  two- 
thirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  bufs  fifliery  abroad.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  before  the  eflablifluiient 
of  the  bufs  bounty,  fixtesn  fiiillings  the  barrel,  I  have  been 
aflured,  was  the  common  price  of  white  herrings.  Be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat  lifhery  was 
entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  faid  to  have  run  from  feven- 
teen  to  twenty  (liillings  the  barrel.  For  thefe  laft  five  years, 
it  has,  at  an  average,  been  at  twenty-five  fhillings  the  barrel. 
This  l;igh  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  real 
fcarclty  of  the  herrings  upon  the  coail  of  Scotland.  I  mull 
obferve  too,  that  the  cafk  or  barrel,  which  is  ufually  fold  with 
the  herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in  all  the 
foregoing  prices,  has,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican wa"r,  rifen  to  about  double  its  former  price,  or  from 
about  three  fhillings^,  to  about  fix  fliillings.  I  muft  likewife 
obferve,  that  the  accounts  I  h?cve  received  of  the  prices  o£ 
former  times,  have  been  by  no  means  quite  uniform  and 
confident ;  and  an  old  man  of  great  accuracy  and  experi- 
ence has  aflured  me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  gui- 
nea v/as  the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
herrings  •,  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  ftill  be  looked  upon  as 
the  average  price.  All  accounts,  however,  I  think,  agree, 
that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered  in  the  home  market,  in 
confequcncc  of  the  bufs  bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fiflieries,  after  fuch  liberal 
lx)unties  -have  been  bellowed  upon  them,  continue  to  fell 
their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or  even  at  a  higlier  price  than 
they  were  accuilomed  to  do  before,  it  'm.ight  be  expected 
that  their  profits  fliould  be  very  great ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  thofc  of  fome  individuals  may  have  been  fo.  In 
general,  however,  I  have  every  rcafon  to  believe,  they 
have  been  quite  otherwifc.  The  ufual  efte£l  of  fuch  boun- 
ties is  to  encourage  rafli  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
bufmefs,  which  they  do  not  underfland,  and  what  they 
lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance,  more  than 
ccmpenf-.  c .  all  that  they  can  gain  by  the  utjnofl  liberality 
of  governnicnt.  In  1750,  by  the  fame  ad.,  which  firlt 
j^a\c  the  bounty  of  thirty  fliillings  the  ton,  for  the  en- 
couragement 
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couragement  of  the  white  herring  fifliery,  (the  23  Geo.  II. 
chap.  24.)  a  joint  (lock  company  was  erected,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  five  hundred  thoiifand  pounds,  to  which  the  fub- 
fcribers  (over  and  above  all  other  encouragements,  the  ton- 
nage bounty  juft  now  mentioned,  the  exportation  bounty 
of  two  (hillings  and  eight  pence  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of 
both  Britifli  and  foreign  fait  duty  free)  were,  during  the 
fpace  of  fourteen  years,  for  every. hundred  pounds  which 
they  fubfcribed  and  paid  in  to  the  (lock  of  the  fociety,  en- 
titled to  three  pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  cufloms  in  equal  half-yearly  payments.  Be- 
lides  this  great  company,  the  refidcnce  of  whofe  govern- 
nor  and  direftors  w^as  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared 
lawful  to  ere£l  different  fifliing-chambers,  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided  a  fum  not  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  pornds  was  fubfcribed  into  the  capital  of  each, 
to  be  managed  at  its  own  rifk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and 
lofs.  The  fame  annuity,  and  the  fame  encouragements  of 
all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of  thofe  inferior  cham- 
bers, as  to  that  of  the  great  company.  The  fubfcription  of 
the  great  company  was  foon  filled  up,  and  feveral  different 
fifliing-chambers  were  ere<fted  in  the  different  out-ports  of 
the  kingdom.  In  fpite  of  all  thefe  encouragements,  al- 
niofl:  all  thofe  different  companies,  both  great  and  fmall, 
loft  either  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals ; 
fcarce  a  veftigc  now  remains  of  any  of  them,  and  the  v/hite 
herring  fiftiery  is  now  entirely,  or  almoft  entirely,  carried 
on  by  private  adventurers. 

If  any  particular  manufailure  was  neceffary,  indeed, 
for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  might  not  always  be  pru- 
dent to  depend  upon  our  neighbours  for  the  fupply  ;  and 
If  fuch  manufacfbure  could  not  otherways  be  fupported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafonable  that  all  the  other 
branches  of  induflry  fhould  be  taxed  in  order  to  fupport  it. 
The  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  Britifh-made  fail- 
cloth,  and  Britifli-made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps,  both 
be  vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  feldom  be  reafonable  to  tax  the 
induftry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  order  to  fup- 
port that  of  fome  particular  clafs  of  manufaiStuvers ;  vet  in 
the  wantonnefs  of  great  profperity,  when  the  public  enjovs 
a  greater  revenue  than  it  knows  wdll  what  to  do  with,  to 
C  2  orive 
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give  fuch  bounties  to  favourite  manufacftures,  may,  perhaps, 
be  as  natural,  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  pub- 
lic, as  vv'ell  as  in  private  expences,  great  w^ealth  may,  per- 
haps, frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  great  folly. 
But  there  mult  furely  be  fomething  more  than  ordinary 
abfurdity,  in  continuing  fuch  profufion  in  times  of  general 
difficulty  and  diftrcfs. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  fometimes  no  more  than  a 
drawback,  and  confequently  is  not  liable  to  the  fame  ob- 
jedlions  as  what  is  properly  a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for 
example,  upon  refined  fugar  exported,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and  mufcova- 
do  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made.  The  bounty  upon 
wrought  filk  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw 
and  thrown  filk  imported.  The  bounty  upon  gun-powder 
exported,  a  draw-back  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and 
faltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the  cuftoms  thofe 
allowances  are  only  called  drawbacks,  which  are  given  upon 
goods  exported  in  the  fame  form  in  which  they  are  import- 
ed. When  that  form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manufacture 
of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomination,  they 
are  called  bounties'. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artifts  and  manu- 
facturers who  excel  in  their  particular  occupations,  are  not 
liable  to  the  fame  objections  as  bounties.  By  encouraging 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up 
the  emulation  of  the  workmen  actually  employed  in  thofe 
refpectlve  occupations,  and  are  not  confiderable  enough  to 
turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  ihare  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own 
accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  ba- 
lance of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is 
done  in  each  as  perfeCt  and  complete  as  poflible.  The  ex- 
pcnctf  of  premiums,  befides,  is  very  trilling  ;  that  of  boun- 
ties very  great.  Tlie  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  fome- 
times coll  the  public  in  one  year,  more  than  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 

Bounties  arc  fometimes  called  premiums,  as  drawbacks 
aic  fometimes  called  bounties.  But  we  muft  in  all  cafes 
attend  to  tlie  nature  of  the  thing,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  word. 

Digrejfion 
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Digrefffoti  concerning  the  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  .Laivs. 

X.  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concernhig  bounties, 
without  obferving  that  the  praifes  which  have  been  be- 
llowed upon  the  law  which  eilabiifhes  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  upon  that  fyftem  of  regulations 
which  is  conneiled  with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited.  A 
particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  corn  trade, 
and  of  the  principal  Britifli  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will 
fufficiently  demonftrate  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  The 
great  importance  of  this  fubje£l  muft  juflify  the  length  of 
the  digreflion. 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed  of  four 
different  branches,  which,  though  they  may  fometimes  be 
all  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  are  in  their  own  nature 
four  feparate  and  diftincSl  trades.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the 
trade  of  the  inland  dealer  ;  fecondly,  that  of  the  merchant 
importer  for  home  confumptlon  ;  thirdly,  that  of  the  mer- 
chant exporter  of  home  produce  for  foreign  confumption  ; 
and,  fourthly,  that  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  im- 
porter of  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  interell  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  how  oppofite  foever  they  may  at 
firfi:  fight  appear,  are,  even  in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity, 
exaftly  the  fame.  It  is  his  interefl  to  raife  the  price  of  his 
corn  as  high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires,  and 
it  can  never  be  his  intcreft  to  raife  it  higher.  By  raifing 
the  price  he  difcourages  the  confumption,  and  puts  every 
body  more  pr  lefs,  but  particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  thrift  and  good  management.  If,  by  raifmg 
it  too  high,  he  difcourages  the  confumption  fo  much  that 
the  fupply  of  the  feafoa  is  likely  to  go^-beyond  the  con- 
fumption of  the  feafon,  and  to  iaft  for  feme'  time  after  the 
next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of 
iofing  a  connderable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural  caufes,  but 
of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains  of  it  for  much  lefs 
than  what  he  might  have  had  for  it  feveral  months  before. 
If  by  not  raifmg  the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the 
confumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  Is  likely 
to  fall  fliort  of  the  confumption  of  tlie  feaTon,  he  not  only 
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lofes  a  part  of  the  profit  which  he  might  otherwifc  have 
made,  but  he  expoles  the  people  to  fuffer  before  the  end 
of  the  feafon,  inftead  of  the  hardlliips  of  a  dearth,  the 
dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the 
people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  confumption, 
Ihould  be  proportioned  as  exatlly  as  poffible  to  the  fupply 
of  the  feafon.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is 
the  fame.  By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge, 
in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all  his  corn  for  the 
higheft  price,  and  with  the  greateft  profit  j  and  his  know- 
ledge of  tlie  ftatc  of  the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  fales,  enable  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  lefs 
accuracy,  iiow  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this  manner. 
Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the  people,  he  is  necef- 
farily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  to  treat  them, 
even  in  years  of  fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  prudent  mafter  of  a  veflel  is  fometimes  obliged  to 
treat  his  crew.  When  he  forefees  that  provifions  are  like- 
ly to  run  fliort,  he  puts  them  upon  fliort  allowance. 

Though  from  excefs  of  caution  he  fliould  fometimes  do  this 
without  any  real  neceflity,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
his  crew  can  thereby  fuffer  are  inconfiderable  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  danger,  mifery,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might 
fometimes  be  expofed  by  a  lefs  provident  condudl.  Though 
from  excefs  of  avarice,  in  the  fame  m.anner,  the  inland 
corn  merchant  fliouid  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  his  corn 
fomewhat  higher  than  the  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
vet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  the  people  can  fuffer  from 
this  conduft,  which  effedlually  fecures  them  from  a  famine 
in  the  end  of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable  in  comparifon 
of  v/hat  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a  more  liberal 
M-av  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The  corn  merchant 
liimfelf  is  likely  to  fuffer  the  moil  by  this  excefs  of  ava- 
rice •,  not  only  from  the  indignation  which  it  generally 
excites  againft  him,  but,  though  he  ftiould  efcape  the  ef- 
fects of  this  indignation,  from,  the  quantity  of  corn  which 
it  ncccffarily  leaves  upon  liis  hands  in  the  end  of  the  feafon, 
and  which,  if  the  next  feafon  happens  to  prove  favourable, 
he  rnuft  always  fell  for  a  much  lovvxr  price  than  he  might 
otherwifc  have  had. 

Were  it  poffible,    indeed,   for  one  great   company   of- 
mcrchants  to  poffcfs  themfelvcs  of  the  whole  crop  of  an 
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cxtenfive  country,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  their  intereft  to 
deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries 
of  the  Moluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw  away  a  confiderable 
part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  reft.  But 
it  is  fcarce  poflible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  eftablifh 
fuch  an  extenfive  monopoly  with  regard  to  corn  ;  and, 
wherever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commo- 
dities the  leaft  liable  to  be  engvofled  or  monopolized  by  the 
force  of  a  few  large  capitals,  which  buy  up  the  greater 
part  of  it.  Not  only  its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals 
of  a  few  private  men  are  capable  of  purchafing,  but,  fup- 
pofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced  renders  this  purchafe  altogether  im- 
pra6licable.  As  in  every  civilized  country  it  is  the  commo- 
dity of  which  the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,  fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  is  annually  employed  in  pro- 
ducing corn  than  in  producing  any  other  commodity.  When 
it  firft  comes  from  the  ground  too,  it  is  necefiarily  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity ;  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be  collected  into  one 
place  like  a  number  of  independent  manufa£lurers,  but  are 
necelTarily  fcattered  tlirough  all  the  different  corners  of 
the  country.  Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply 
the  confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  fupply 
other  inland  dealers  who  fupply  thofe  confumers.  The  in- 
land dealers  in  corn,  therefore,  including  both  the  farmer 
and  the  baker,  are  necefiarily  more  numerous  than  the 
dealers  in  any  other  c(^mmodity,  and  their  difperfed  fitua- 
tion  renders  it  altogether  impolhble  for  them  to  enter  into 
any  general  combination.  If  in  a  year  of  fcarcity,  there- 
fore, any  of  them  fliould  find  that  he  liad  a  good  deal  more 
corn  upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price*,  he  could  hooe 
to  difpofe  of  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  would  never 
think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to  his  own  lofs,  and  to  the 
fole  benefit  of  his  rivals  and  competitors,  but  would  imane- 
diately  lower  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the 
new  crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fame  m.otives,  the  fame 
interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of  any 
one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other,  and  oblige 
them  all  in  general  to  fell  their  corn  at  the  price,  which, 
according  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,  was  moft  fuitable 
to  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiflory  of  the 
dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflidled  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, during  either  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  or  that  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries,  of  feveral  of  which  we  have  pretty 
exaft  accounts,  will  lind,  I  believe,  that  a  dearth  never 
has  arifen  from  any  combination  among  the  inland  dealers 
in  corn,  nor  from  any  other  caufe  but  a  real  fcarcity,  oc- 
cafioned  fometimes,  perhaps,  and  in  fome  particular  places, 
by  the  wade  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  of 
cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons  j  and  that  a  famine  has 
never  arifen  from  any  other  caufe  but  the  violence  of  go- 
vernment attempting,  by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the 
inconvcnicncies  of  a  dearth. 


In  an  extenfive    corn  country,    between  all    the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and  commu- 
nication, the  fcarcity  occafioned  by  the  mofl  unfavourable 
feafons  can  never  be  fo  great  as  to  produce  a  famine  ;    and 
the  fcan.tieft  crop,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  oeconomy, 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  fame  number  of  peo- 
ple that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by 
one  of  moderate  plenty.     The  feafons  mofl  unfavourable 
to  the  crop  are  thofe  of  excefTive  drought  or  excelTive  rain. 
— But,  as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
upon  grounds   that  2.xc   difpofed  to  be  too  wet,  and  upon 
thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry,  either  the  drought  or 
the  rain  which  is  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the  country  is  fa- 
vourable to  another  j    and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in 
the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  kfs  than  in  one  more 
properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what  is  loft  in  o"ne  part  of 
th.e  country  is  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  what  is 
gained  in  the  other.     In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moiil  foil,  but  where  in  a  certain  period 
of  its  growing  it  muft  be  laid  under  water,  the  elFe<Sl:3  of  a 
drouo-ht  are  much  more  difmal.     Even  in  fuch  countries, 
however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal 
as  neceflarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the  government  would 
allow  a  free  trade.     The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few  years 
ago,  might  probably  have  occafioned  a  very  great  dearth. 
Some  improper    regulations,    fome    injudicious   reftraints, 
impofed  by  die  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
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the   rice  trade,  contributed,    perhaps,  to  turn  the  dearth 
into  a  famine. 

WtFEN  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  fell  their 
corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a  reafonahle  price,  it  either  hin- 
ders them  from  bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  fometimes 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon;  or 
if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables  the  people,  and  t!icreby 
encourages  them  to  confume  it  fo  fafi:,  as  mufl;  neceflarily 
produce  a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  fcafon.  The  un- 
limited, unreftrained  freedom  of.  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is 
the  only  efFeftual  preventative  of  the  mifevies  of  a  famine, 
fo  it  is  the  befi:  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth; 
for  the  inconveniencies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  reme- 
died; they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade  deferves  more 
the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  trade  requires  it  fo 
much;  becaufe  no  trade  is  fo  much  expofed  to  popular 
odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  impute 
their  diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  merchant,  who  be- 
comes the  objefb  of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  Inftead 
of  m.aking  profit  upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  is 
often  in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
his  magazines  plundered  and  deilroyed  by  their  violence. 
It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however,  when  prices  arc  high, 
that  the  corn  merchant  expels  to  make  his  principal  pro- 
fit. He  is  generally  in  con'ract  with  fome  farjners  to  fur- 
iiifh  him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  contrail  price  is 
fettled  according  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moderate  and 
reafonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which, 
before  the  late  years  of  fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight- 
and-twenty-fhillings  for  the  quarter  of  v/heat,  and  for  that 
of  other  gi"ain  in  proportion.  In  yearsof  fcarcity,  tlierefore, 
the  corn  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the 
ordinary  price,  and  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trades, 
and  to  compenfate  the  many  lofles  which  he  fufi:air?s  upon 
other  cccaCons,  both  from  the  perifnable  nature  of  the 
commodity  itfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforefeen 
fiuiluation  of  its  price,  feems  evident  enough,  from  this 
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fmgl^  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as  feldom 
made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  odium, 
however,  which  attends  it  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only 
years  in  which  it  can  be -very  profitable,  renders  people  of 
charatSler  and  fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  abandon- 
ed to  an  inferior  fet  of  dealers;  and  millers,  bakers,  meal- 
rnen,  and  meal  factors,  together  with  a  number  of  wretched 
IiuckRers,  are  almoit  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the 
lionie  market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  con- 
fume  r. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  inflead  of  difcounte- 
nancing  this  popular  odium  againlt  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
the  public,  feems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  authorifed  and 
encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  Vf.  cap.  14.  it  was 
enabled,  that  whoever  fliould  buy  any  corn  or  grain  with 
intent  to  fell  it  again,  fliould  be  reputed  an  unlawful  en- 
grofler,  aiKl  fhould,  for  the  firft  fault,  fufFer  two  months 
imprifonment,  and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  corn;  for  the 
fecond,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  be  fet  in  the  pillory, 
luffef  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure,  and  for- 
feit all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  ancient  policy  of 
mod  other  parts  of  Europe  was  no  better  than  that  of 
England. 

Our  ancefiiors  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the  people 
would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the  farmer  than  of  the 
corn  merchant,  who,  they  were  afraid,  would  require, 
over  and  above  the  price  which  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an 
exorbitant  profit  to  himfelf.  They  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  annihilate  his  trade  altogether.  They  even  endeavoured 
to  hinder  as  much  as  polhble  a  middle  man  of  any  kind 
from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  confumer  ; 
and  this  v/as  the  meaning  of  the  many  reflraints  which 
they  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whoni  they  called 
kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which  nobody  was  al- 
lowed tq  exercife  without  a  licence  afcertaining  his  qualifi- 
cntions  as  a  man  of  probity  and  fair  dealing.  The  authority 
of  three  jullices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
v.-avd  Vi.  neceilary,  in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But 
even  tins  vcilraint  was  afterwards  thought  infufficient,  and 
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by  a  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,   the  privilege  of '  granting  it  was 
confined  to  the  quarter-felTions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this  man- 
ner to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of  the  country, 
by  maxims  quite  different  from  thofe  which  it  eftabllflred  with 
regard  to  manufadtures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By 
leaving  the  farmer  no  other  cuftomers  but  either  the  confu- 
mers  or  their  immediate  fa6lors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  01 
corn,  it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercife  the  trade, 
not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  corn 
retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the 
manufafturer  from  exercifmg  the  trade  of  a  Ihopkeeper,  or 
from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It  meant  by  the  one 
law  to  promote  the  general  intereil  of  the  country,  or  to 
render  corn  cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  under- 
ftood  how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the  fhopr 
keepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  underfold  by  the  manu-- 
faclurer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined 
if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all. 

The  manufafturer,  however,  though  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  fnop,  and  to  fell  his  own  goods  by  retail, 
could  not  have  underfold  the  common  ihopkeeper.  What- 
ever part  of  his  capital  he  might  have  placed  in  his  fliop, 
he  muft  have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufacture.  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs  on  a  level  with  that  of  other 
people,  as  he  muft  have  had  the  profit  of  a  manufadurer 
on  'the  one  part,  fo  he  muft  have  had  that  of  a  fhop- 
keeper  upon  the  other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that 
in  the  particular  tov/n  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was  the 
ordinary  profit  both  of  manufafturing  and  fnopkeeping 
ftockj  he 'muft  in  this  cafe  have  charged  upon  every  price 
of  his  own  goods  which  he  fold  in  his  fliop,  a  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his  work- 
houfe  to  his  fiiop,  he  muft  have  valued  them  at  th.e  price 
for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a  dealer  or  ftop- 
kecper  w^ho  would  have  bought  them  by  wholefale.  If 
he  valued  them  lower,  he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his 
manufacturing  capital.  When  again  he  fold  them  from  his 
fhop,  ur.lefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a  fliopkeeper 
M^ould  have  foklVnem,  he  loft  a- part  of  the  profit  of  his 
{hopkeeping  capital.     Though  he  might  appear,  therefore, 
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to  make  a  double  profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet 
as  thefe  goods  made  fucceflively  a  part  of  two  diftin(ft  ca- 
pitals, he  made  but  a  fmgle  profit  upon  the  whole  capital 
employed  about  them  •,  and  if  he  made  lefs  than  this  profit, 
he  was  a  lofer,  or  did  not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the 
ianie  advantage  as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufaifturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the  far- 
mer was  in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do 5  to  divide  his  ca- 
pital between  two  different  employments  j  to  keep  one  part 
of  it  in  his  granaries  and  ftack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  oc- 
cafional  demands,  of  the  market ;  and  to  employ  the  other 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as  he  could  not  afford  to 
employ  the  latter  for  lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farm- 
ing flock,  fo  he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former 
for  lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  fhock. 
Whether  the  flock  which  really  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of 
the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the  perfon  who  was  called 
a  farmer,  or  the  perfon  who  was  called  a  corn  merchant, 
an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to,  in- 
demnify its  owmcr  for  employing  it  in  this  manner ;  in 
order  to  put  his  bufmefs  upon  a  level  v.-ith  otlier  trades, 
and  in  order  to  hinder  him, from  having  an  interefl  to 
change  it  as  foon  as  pofhble  for  fome  other.  The  farmer, 
therefore,  who  was  thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a 
corn  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper 
than  any  other  corn  merchant  would  have  been  obliged  to 
do  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  competition. 

TriE  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  flock  in  one  fm- 
gle. branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind 
\v  itli  the  workman  who  can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one 
Angle  operation.  As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which 
enables  him,  witli  the  fame  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  work  J  fo  the  former  acquires  fo  eafy 
?.nd  ready  a  method  of  tranfadling  his  bufmefs,  of  buying 
and  difpofing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the  fame  capital  he 
can  tranfa'H  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bufmefs.  As 
the  oue  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper, 
fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford  his  goods  fomewhat 
cheaper  tlian  if  his  flock  and  attention  were  both  employed 
about  a  greater  variety  of  objeifls.  The  greater  part  of 
manufaflurers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  fo 
•  ':  ^  "■>  as  a  vigilant  and  active  fliopkeeper,  whofe  fole  bufi- 
nefs 
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•nefs  It  was  to  buy  them  by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  then"! 
again.  The  greater  part  of  farmers  could  ft  ill  lefs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  corn,  or  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  diilauce  front  the 
greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  a£live  corn 
merchant,  whofe  fole  bufmefs  it  was  to  purchafe  corn  by 
wholefale,  to  colle<Sl  it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail 
it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufa^urcr  from  ex- 
crcifing  the  trade  of  a  fhopkeeper,  endeavoured  to  force 
this  divifion  in  the  employment  of  flock  to  go  on  falter 
than  it  might  otherwife  have  done.  The  law  which  oblig- 
ed the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant, 
endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft.  Both  laws 
were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore 
unjuft;  and  they  wei'e  both  too  as  impolitic  as  tliey  were 
nnjufl.  It  is  the  intereft  of  every  fociety,  tbat  things  of 
this  kind  fiiould  never  either  be  forced  or  obflrucled.  The 
man  who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  renders  nec'eflary,  can 
never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  underfeliing  him.  He  may- 
hurt  himfelf,  and  he  generally  does  fo.  Jack  of  all  trades 
will  never  be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.  But  the  law  oy.ght 
always  to  truft  people  with  the  care  of  their  ov^-n  interefl, 
as  in  their  local  fituations  they  mud  generally  be  able  to 
judge  better  of  it  than  the  legillator  can  do.  The  lay/, 
however,  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade 
of  a  corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  moft  pernicious  of  the 
two. 

It  obflruf^ed,  not  only  that  divifion  In  the  employ- 
ment of  flock  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  every  fociety, 
but  it  obftru£led  likewife  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  land.  By  obliging  the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades 
inftead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to  divide  his  capital  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be  em.ployed  in  cultivation. 
But  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  fell  his  \vhole  crop  to  a  corn 
merchant  as  fad  as  he  could  threfli  it  out,  his  whole  capi- 
tal might  Ijave  returned  immediately  to  the  land,  and  have 
been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle,  and  hiring  more  fer- 
vants,  in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by 
being  obliged  to  fell  bis  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  ftack- 

^   '  vard 
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yard  through  the  year,  and  could  not,  therefore,  cultivate 
lb  well  as  Vith  the  fame  capital  he  might  otherw^lfe  have 
done.  This  law,  therefore,  neceflarily  obftrutled  the  im- 
provement of  the  land,  and  inflead  of  tending  to  ren- 
der corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  ro  render  it  fcarcer, 
and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
been. 

After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  corn 
merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly  pro- 
tcdled  and  encouraged,  would  contribute  the  moft  to  the 
raifing  of  corn.  It  would  fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer 
fupports  that  of  the  mauufa£lurer. 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  market  to 
the  manufaclurer,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his  hand  as  he 
can  make  them,  and  by  fometimes  even  advancing  their 
price  to  him  before  he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep 
his  whole  capital,  and  fometimes  even  more  than  his  whole 
capital,  condantly  employed  in  manufafluring,  and  confe- 
quently  to  manufafture  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods 
than  if  he  was  obliged  to  difpofe  of  them  himfelf  to  the 
immediate  confumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the 
capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  generally  fufficient 
to  replace  that  of  many  manufacturers,  this  intercourfe 
between  him  and  them  intereils  the  owner  of  a  large  capi- 
tal to  fupport  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  fmall 
ones,  and  to  affift  them  in  thofe  lofTes  and  misfortunes 
which  might  otherwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally  eiLablifned 
between  the  farmers  and  the  corn  merchants,  would  be 
attended  with  effefts  equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers. 
They  would  be  enabled  to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and 
even  more  than  their  whole  capitals,  conftantly  employed 
in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of  thofe  accidents,  to  which 
no  trade  is  more  liable  than  theirs,  tliey  would  find  in 
their  ordinary  cuftomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a 
pcrfon  who  had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport  them,  and  the 
ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  at  prefent,  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  landlord,  or 
the  mercy  of  his  fteward.  W'ere  it  poflible,  as  perhaps  it 
is   not,  to  cflablifh   this  intercourfe  univerfally,   and  all  at 

once. 
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once,  were  it  pofllble  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
ftockx)f  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the  cultivation 
of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every  other  employment  into 
which  any  part  of  it  may  be  at  prefent  diverted,  and  were 
it  poffible,  in  order  to  fupport  and  aflift  upon  occafion  the 
operations  of  this  great  flock,  to  provide  all  at  once  ano- 
ther ftock  almoft  equally  great,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy 
to  imagine  how  gi"eat,  how  extehfive,  and  how  fudden 
would  be  the  improvement  which  this  change  of  circum- 
ftances  would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the . 
country. 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by  prohibiting 
as  much  as  poflible  any  middle  man  from  coming  in  be- 
tween the  grov/er  and  the  confumer,  endeavouretl  to  an- 
nihilate a  trade,  of  which  the  free  exercifc  is  not  only  tb.e 
beft  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  but 
the  beft  preventative  of  that  calamity :  after  the  trade 
of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing  fo  much  to  tlie 
growing  of  corn  as  that  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftened  by  feveral 
fubfequent  ftatutes,  which  fucceflively  permitted  the  en- 
groffing  of  corn  when  the  price  of  wheat  fhould  not  ex- 
ceed twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty-two,  and  forty  fliillings 
the  quarter.  At  laft,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the 
engrolhng  or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as 
long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  fliil- 
lings the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion, 
was  declared  laM-ful  to  all  perfons  not  being  foreftallers,  that 
is,  not  felling  again  in  the  fame  market  vathin  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland  corn  dealer 
has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowed  upon  it  by  this  ftatute. 
The  ftatute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  v^iich  re- 
peals almoft  all  the  other  ancient  laws  againft  engrof- 
lers  and  foreftallers,  does  not  repeal  the  reftri«5lions  of 
this  particular  ftatute,  which  therefore  ftill  continue  in 
force. 

This  ftatute,  however,  authorifes  in  fome  meafure  two 
very  abfurd  popular  prejudices.         a 

First,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  has 
rifen  fo   high  as  forty-eight   fliillings  the  quarter,  and  that 

of 
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of  other  grain  in  proportion,  corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engrof- 
fed  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  from  what  ha3  been  already 
fard,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at  no  price  be 
fo  cngrofTed  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people  : 
and  forty-eight  (hillings  the  quarter  befides,  though  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet  inyears  of  fcarcity 
it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately  after 
harvcll,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  a  new  crop  can  be  fold 
oiF,  and  when  it  is  impoflible  even  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe 
that  any  part  of  it  can  be  fo  engrofied  as  to  hurt  the  peo- 
ple. 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain  price  at 
which  corn  is  likely  to  be  foreltalled,  that  is,  bought  up  in 
order  to  be  fold  again  foon  after  in  the  fame,  market,  fo  as 
to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn, 
either  going  to  a  particular  market,  or  in  a  particular  market, 
in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  after  in  the  fame  market,  it 
mud  be  becaufe  he  judges  that  the  market  cannot  be  fo 
liberally  fupplied  through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that 
particular  occafion,  and,  that  the  price,  therefore,  muft 
foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  If  the  price 
does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole  profit  of  the 
(lock  which  he  employs  in  this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the 
itock  itfelf,  by  the  expence  and  lofs  which  neceflarily  attend 
the  (loring  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  himfelf,  there- 
fore, much  more  effentially  than  he  can  hurt  even  the 
particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder  from  fupplying 
themfelves  upon  that  particular  market  day,  becaufe  they 
may  afterwards  fupply  themfelves  juft  as  cheap  upon  any 
other  market  day.  If  he  judges  right,  inftead  of  hurting 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moll 
important  fervice.  By  making  them  feel  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than  they  otherwife  mxight 
do,  lie  prevents  their  feeling  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as 
they  certainly  would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encou- 
raged them  to  confume  fader  than  fuited  the  real  fcar- 
city of  the  feafon.  When  the  fcarcity  is  real,  the  beft 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the  incon- 
\'eniencies  of  it  as  equally  as  poifible  through  all  the  different 
months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The  intereft 
of  the  corn  merchant  makes  him  ftudy  to  do  this  as 
cxailly  as  he  can:  and  as  no  other  perfon  can  have  either 

the 
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the  fame  intereft,  or  the  fame  knowledge,  or  the  fame 
abilities  to  do  it  fo  exatflly  as  he,  this  moft  important  opera- 
tion of  commerce  ought  to  be  ti-uiled  entirely  to  him  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  concerns 
the  fupply  of  the  home-market,  ought  to  be  left  perfe£lly 
free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engrofling  and  foreftalling  may  be 
compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  fufpicions  of  witch- 
craft. The  unfortunate  wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime 
were  not  more  innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to 
them,  than  thofe  who  have  been  accufed  of  the  former. 
The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  profecutions  againft 
witchcraft,  which  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to  gratify 
his  own  malice  by  accufing  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary 
crime,  feems  efFciftually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe  fears 
and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great  caufe  which  en- 
couraged and  fupported  them.  The  law  which  fhould  re-^ 
ftore  entire  freedom  to  the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would 
probably  prove  as  effedlual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular 
fears  of  engroffmg  and  foreftalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  however,  with  all  its 
imperfeftions,  has  perhaps  contributed  more  both  to  the 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market,  and  to  the  increafe 
of  tillage,  than  any  other  lav/  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is 
from  this  law  that  the  inland  corn  trade  has  derived  ail 
the  liberty  and  proteftion  which  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed  5 
and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  intereft 
of  tillage,  are  much  more  effeclually  promoted  by  the 
inland,  than  either  by  the  importation  or  exportation 
trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of 
grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all  forts  of 
grain  confumed,  it  has  been  computed  by  the  author  of 
the  tra(fl:s  upon  the  corn  trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one 
to  five  hundred  and  feventy.  For  fupplying  the  home 
market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade 
muft  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hundred 
and  feventy  to  one. 

The    average  quantity    of-  all  forts   of  grain  exported 

from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  fame  author. 

Vol,  II.  D  exceed 
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exceed  the  onc-and-tliirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce. 
For  the  cncourat^emcnt  cf  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing, 
a  piarkct  for  tlic  home  produce,  the  importance  of  the  in- 
land trade  miill  be  to  that  of  the  exportation  trade  as 
thirty  to  one. 

I  HAVE  no  .great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and  I 
mean  not  to  warra^jt  the  exaclnefi  of  either  of  thefc  com- 
putaticm.  I  mentiou  tirem  only  in  order  to  fhow  of  how 
iruch  lefs  confequence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moll  judi- 
cious and  experienced  perfons,  the  foreign  trade  of  corn  is 
than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapnefs  of  corn  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  eftabiifliment  of  the 
bounty,  may  perhaps,  with  reafon,  be  afcribed  in  fomc 
meafure  to  the  operation  of  this  ftatute  of  Charles  11.  which 
had  been  enabled  about  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
and  which  had  therefore  full  time  to  produce  its  effect. 

A  VERY  few  words  will  fufHciently  explain  all  that  I 
have  to  fay  concerning  the  other  three  branches  of  the 
corn  trade- 

II.  Tpie  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign 
corn  for  home  confumption,  evidently  contributes  to  the 
immediate  fupply  of  the  home  iiiarket,  and  muft  fo  far  be 
immediately  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It 
tends,  indeed,  to  lower  fomewhat  the  average  money 
price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminifii  its  real  value,  or  the 
ouantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  If 
importation  was  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country 
•  gentlemen  would,  probably,  one  year  with  another,  get 
lefs  money  for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when  im- 
portation is  at  moil  times  in  efieft  prohibited;  but  the 
money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more  value,  would  buy 
irore  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would  employ  more 
labour.  Their  real  v/ealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore, 
would  be  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be  ex- 
preiicd  by  a  fmaller  quantity  of  fdver  j  and  they  would  nei- 
ther be  dlfabled  nor  difcouraged  from  cultivating  corn  as 
much  as  they  do  at  prefent."  On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife 
in  the  real  A'alue  of  fdver,  in  confequence  of  iov.' ering  the 
iprsjicy  price  of  corn,  lowers  fomewhat  the  money  price 
of  ail  other  commodities,  it  gives  the  indupLry  of  the  coun- 
try,   where  it  takes  place,    fome  advantage  in  ail    foreign 

markets. 
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markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increafe  that 
induftry.  But  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn 
mufl  be  in  proportion  to  the  general  induftry  of  the 
country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of  thole  \vh.o  pro- 
duce fomething  elfe,  and  therefore  have  fomething  elfe, 
or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  feme- 
thing  elfe,  to  give  in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every 
country'  the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  molt 
convenient,  fo  it  is  likevv'ife  tlie  greateft  and  mod  important 
market  for  corn.  That  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver, 
therefore,  which  is  the  effeci:  of  lovv^ering  the  average  mo- 
ney price  of  corn,  tends  to  enlarge  the  greateft  and  moft 
important  maijcet  for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  in- 
ftead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth.: 

By  the  22d  of  Charles  11.  c,  1.3.  the  importation  of 
wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  m.arket  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifty-three  {hillings  and  four  pence  tlie  quarter,  was 
fubjedled  to  a  duty  of  fixteen  fliillings  the  quarter  5  and  to 
a  duty  of  eight  fhillings  whenever  the  price*  did  not  exceed 
four  pounds.  The  former  of  thefe  two  prices  has,  for  miore 
than  a  century  paft,  taken  place  only  in  times  of  very  great 
fcarcity ;  and  the  latter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken 
place  at  all.  Yet,  till  v/Iieat  had  rifen  above  this  lalter 
price,  it  was  by  this  ftatute  fubje£led  to  '  a  very  high 
duty ;  and  till  it  had  rifen  above  the  former,  to  a  duty 
which  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  The  impor}:ation  of 
other  forts  of  grain  was  reftrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  grain,  almoft  equally 
high  *.  Subfequent  laws  Hill  further  incrcafed  thofe  du- 
ties. 

*  Before  the' 7  3th  of  the  prefent  hlng,  the  following  were  the  duties  pay- 
able upon  the  impoitaticn  of  the  different  forts  of  grain  : 

Grain.  Duties.  Duties.  Diuies. 

Beans  to  28  s.  per  qr.      ly  9.    10  d.  after  till  40  s,  -  16  s.  8  d.  tl.cn  i  2  d. 
Barley  to  28s.  19  s.   10 d.  32s.  -    i6s.  12  d. 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 

Oats  to    16  s.  5  s.   10  d.  after  Qi  \ 

Pcafe  to  40  s.  16  s.     o  d.  after  c-i-d. 

Rye    to    36s.  19  s.   lod.     till         40s.-   16  s.  8d.  then    12  d. 

Wheatt044s.  2Xs.      90.      till  i3s.4d.-i7s.         t);en       8  s. 

till  4  I.  and  after  that  about  is.  4  d. 
Buck  wheat  to  32  s.  per  qr.  to  pay  16  s. 

Thefe  different  duties  were  impofed,  partly  by  the  22d  of  C'uirl.'s  1'.  Ln 
place  of  the  Old  Subfidy,  partly  by  the  New  Subfidy,  by  the  One-third  and 
Two-thirds  Subfidv,  and  by  the  Si;I)Cdy  1747. 

D  2  TiiH 
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The  diftrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ftri£l: 
execution  of  thofe  laws  might  have  brought  upon  the  peo- 
ple, would  probably  have  been  very  great.  But,  upon 
fuch  occafions,  its  execution  was  generally  fufpended  by 
temporary  flatutcs,  which  permitted,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  The  neceffity  of  thefe 
temporary  ilatutcs  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  impropriety 
of  this  general  one. 

These  reflraints  upon  importation,  though  prior  to 
the  eftabliiliment  of  the  bounty,  were  didlated  by  the 
fame  fpirit,  by  the  fame  principles,  which  afterwards  enabl- 
ed that  regulation.  How  hurtful  foever  in  themfelves, 
thefe  or  fome  other  reftraints  upon  importation  became 
necefTary  in  confequence  of  that  regulation.  If,  when 
wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  or 
not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn  could  have  been  imported 
either  duty  free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it 
might  have  been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the 
entire  perverfion  of  the  inftitution,  of  which  the  objetl 
was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth,  not  that 
for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  corn  for 
foreign  confumption,  certainly  does  not  contribute  directly 
to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market.  It  does  fo, 
however,  indirecftly.  From  whatever  fource  this  fupply 
may  be  ufually  drav/n,  Vv'hether  from  home  growth  or  from 
foreign  importation,  unlcfs  more  corn  is  either  ufually 
grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is 
ufually  coufumed  in  it,  the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can 
never  be  plentiful.  But,  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all 
ordinary  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be  careful 
never  to  grow_  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  import 
more,  than  what  the  bare  confumption  of  the  hom.e  mar- 
ket requires.  That  market  will  very  feldom  be  over- 
ftockedi  but  it  will  generally  be  underllocked,  the  people,' 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally  afraid  left 
tlieir  goods  fliould  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The  prohi- 
bition of  exportation  limits  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  country  to  what  the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabi- 
tants requires.      The  freedom    of  exportation  enables    it 

to 
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to    extend     cultivation    for    the    fupply    of    foreign    na- 
tions. 

By  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.  the  exportation  of 
corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  v/neat  did  not 
exceed  forty  Ihillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion.  By  the  15th  of  the  fame  prince,  this  li- 
berty was  extended  till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  forty- 
eight  {hillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  22d,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all  grain  was  rated  fo  low  in 
the  book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage  amounted  only  upon 
wheat  to  a  {hilling,  upon  oats  to  four-pence,  and  upon  all 
other  grain  to  hx-pence  the  quarter.  By  the  ifl  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  aft  which  eftablilhed  the  bounty, 
this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken  off  whenever  the  price 
of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  {hillings  the  quarter  ; 
and  by  the  nth  and  12th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  it  was 
exprefsly  taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this  man- 
ner, not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  rendered  much 
more  free  than  that  cf  the  inland  dealer.  By  the  laft  of 
thefe  {latutes,  corn  could  be  engrofled  at  any  price  for 
exportation  ;  but  it  could  not  be  engrolTed  for  inland  fale, 
except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  fliiliings 
the  quarter.  The  interell  of  the  inland  dealer,  however, 
it  has  already  been  fliown,  can  never  be  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  gi-eat  body  of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  expoi- 
ter  may,  and  in  faG:  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his  own  country 
labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbouring  country  {hould  be 
afflidled  with  a  famine,  it  might  be  his  intereft  to  carry 
corn  to  the  latter  country  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very 
much  aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The  plenti- 
ful fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the  direft  objeft  of 
thofe  ftatutes-,  but,  under  the  pretence  of  encouraging 
agriculture,  to  raife  the  money  price  cf  corn  as  high  as 
poffible,  and  thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poiTible,  a  con- 
ftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  difcoura<rement 
of  importation,  the  fupply  of  that  market,  even  in  times 
of  great  fcarcity,  was  confined  to  the  home  growth;  and  by 
the    encouragement    of  exportation,  when   the  price  was 

fo 
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fo  high  as  forty-eight  {hillings  the  quarter,  that  market 
was  not,  even  in  times  of  conliderable  fcarcity,  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  gi-owth.  The  temporary  laws, 
prohibiting  for  alimited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
taking  OiF  for  a  limited  tirne  the  duties  upon  its  importation, 
expedients  to  v/hich  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  fo  fre- 
quently to  have  recourfe,  fullicicntly  demonftrate  the  im- 
propriety of  her  general  fyflem.  Had  that  fyflem  been 
good,  file  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  reduced  to 
the  nccciritv  cf  dcnartine  from  it. 

J  J.  o 

V7ere  all  nations  to  fellow   the  liberal  fyftem   of  free 
exportation  a-;d  free  importation,  the  different   flates  into 
which  a  great  continent  was   divided  would  fo  far   refem- 
ble  the  diiFsrent  provinces  of  a  great  empire.     As  among 
the   diiTcrent   provinces    of    a  great    empire    the   freedom 
of  the  inland    trade  appeal's,  both  from  reafon  and  experi- 
ence, not  only  the  belt  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  mofh 
effetTiual  preventative  of  a   famine  j  fo  would  the   freedom 
of  the  exportation  and  importation  trade  be  among  the  dif- 
ferent ftates   into   which  a   great  continent  was   divided. 
The  larger  the  continent,  the   eafier  the  communication 
through  all  the  different   parts  of  it,  both   by  land  and  by 
water,  the    lefs   would   any   one    particular  part  of  it  ever 
be  expofcd    to  either    of  thefe    calamities,  the  fcarcity    of 
any  one  country   being   more  likely    to  be  relieved  by    the 
plenty  of  fome  other.     But  very  few  countries  have  entire- 
ly adopted  this  liberal  fyftem.     The  freedom  of  the  corn 
trade  is  almoft  every  where  more  or  lefs  reftrained,  and,  in 
many  countries,   is  confined  by  fuch  abfurd  regulations,  as 
fi'eqiiently     aggravate    the    unavoidable    misfortune    of    a 
dearth   into  the  dreadful    calamity  of  a  famine.     The  de- 
mand of  fuch  countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  fo 
great  and   fcf  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their  neighbour- 
hood,   v/hich   happened   at  the  fame  time   to  be  labouring 
under  fome  degree  of  dearth,    could  not  venture  to  fupply 
them  without    expofing  itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 
The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus  render  it  in 
fome  meafure  dangerous    and  imprudent    to  eftablifli  what 
■would  otherwife  be  the  belt  policy  in  another.     The  unli- 
mited  freedom  of  exportation,  however,  would  be  much 
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Tcfs  dangerous  in  the  great  fcatas,  in  which  the  growth  being 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much  affecled 
by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely  to  be  exported. 
In  a  Swifs  canton,  or  in  fome  of  the  Uttleftates  of  Italy, 
it  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  reftrain  the 
exportation  of  corn.  In  fuch  great  countries  as  France  or 
England  it  fcarce  ever  can.  To  hinder,  beildes,  the  farmer 
from  fendinp-  his  eoods  at  all  times  to  the  beft  market,  is 
evidently  to  facrlfice  the  ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an  idea 
of  public  utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  flate;  an  atl  of 
le!T;inative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercifed  only, 
vv'hich  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cafes  cf  the  moil  urgent 
neceiTity.  The  price  at  which  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always  to 
be  a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  where  be  com- 
pared to  the  laws  concerning  religion.  The  people  feel 
themfelves  fo  much  interefted  in  what  relates  either  to  their 
fubfiflence  iii  this  life,  or  to  their  happinefs  in  a  life  to 
come,  that  government  mufl:  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  eftablifn 
that  fyflem  which  they  approve  of.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count, perhaps,  that  we  fo  feldom  find  a  reafonable  fyftem 
eftabliihed  with  regard  to  either  of  thofe  two  capital  ob- 
jects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  im- 
porter of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again,  contri- 
butes to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market.  It  is 
not  indeed  the  diredl  purpofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn 
there.  But  he  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  fo,  and  even 
for  a  good  deal  lefs  money  than  he  might  expefb  in 
a  foreign  market  5  becaufe  he  faves  in  this  manner  the  ex- 
pence  ot  loading  and  unloading,  of  freight  and  infurance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of  the 
carrying  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehoufe  for 
the  fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in  want 
themfelves.  Though  the  carrying  tfade  might  thus  con- 
tribute to  reduce  the  average  money  price  of  corn  in  the 
home  market,  it  would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value.. 
It  would  only  raife  fome  what  the  real  value  of  filver. 
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The  carrying  trade  was  in  efFecft  prohibited  in  Great 
Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by  the  high  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  of  the  greater  part 
of  which  there  was  no  drawback  j  and  upon  extraordinary 
occafions,  when  a  fcarcity  made  it  neceffary  to  fufpend 
thofc  duties  by  temporary  ftatutes,  exportation  was  always 
prohibited.  By  this  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  the 
carrying  trade  was  in  effc6l  prohibited  upon  all  occa- 
fions. 

That   fyflem  of   laws,  therefore,    which  is  connefted 
with  the  eliabliihment  of  the  bounty,  feems  to  deferve  no 
part  of  the  praife  whicli  has  been  beftowed  upon  it.     The 
improvement  and  profpcrity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
been  fo  often  afcribed  to  thofe  laws,  may   very   eafily  be 
accounted  for  by  other  caufes.     That  fecurity  which  the 
laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man  that  he  fhall  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  fufficient  to  make  any 
country  flourifli,  notwithilanding  thefe  and  twenty  other 
abfurd    regulations  of   commerce ;    and  this  fecurity  was 
perfefted  by  the  revolution,  much  about  the  fame  time  that 
the  bounty   was  eftablirned.     The  natural  effort   of  every 
individual  to  better  his   own  condition,  when    fuffered  to 
exert  itfelf  with  freedom  and    fecurity,   is  fo  powerful  a 
principle,    that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  affiftance,  not 
only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to  wealth  and  prof- 
pcrity, but  of  furmounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obltruc- 
tions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often  incum- 
bers its  operations  5  though  the  effect  of  thefe  obftrucftions 
is  always  more  or  iefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its  freedom, 
or  to  dimuiifn  its  fecurity.     In    Great   Britain  induftry  is 
perfetlly  fccure ;  and   though  it   is   far   from    being  per- 
fectly free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer  than   in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greateft  profperity  and  im- 
provement of  Great  Britain,  has  been  pollerior  to  that  fyf- 
tem of  laws  whicli  is  conne6led  with  the  bounty,  we  mull 
not  upon  that  account  impute  it  to  thofe  laws.  It  has 
been  poiterior  likcwife  to  the  national  debt.  But  the 
"national  debt  hcs  moil  affuredly  not  been  the  caufe  of  it. 

Though 
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Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  connecfted  with 
the  bounty,  has  exat^tly  the  fame  tendency  with  the  poHce 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place  j 
yet  Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the  richeft  countries 
in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  perhaps  among 
the  moft  beggarly.  This  difference  of  fituation,  however, 
may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from  two  different  caufes. 
Firft,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  ex- 
porting gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police  which 
watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  muft  in  two 
very  poor  countries,  which  between  them  import  annually 
upwards  of  fix  millions  flerling,  operate,  not  only  more 
direftly,  but  much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of 
thofe  metals  there,  than  ,the  corn  laws  can  do  in  Great 
Britain.  And,  fecondly,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in  thofe 
countries  counter-balanced  by  the  general  liberty  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  people.  Induftry  is  there  neither  free  nor  fe- 
cure,  and  the  civil  and  ecclefiallical  govenunents  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  fuch  as  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  perpetuate  their  prefent  ftate  of  poverty,  even  though 
their  regulations  of  commerce  were  as  wife  as  the  gixater 
part  of  them  are  abfurd  and  foolifli. 

The  13th  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43.  feems  to  have 
efbablifhed  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  corn  laws,  in 
many  refpe£ls  better  than  the  ancient  one,  but  in  one 
or  two  refpecSls  perhaps  not  quite  fo  good. 

By  this  flatute  the  high  duties  upon  importation  for 
home  confumption  are  taken  off  fo  foon  as  the  price  of 
middling  wheat  rifes  to  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter; 
that  of  middling  rye,  peafe  or  beans,  to  tliirty-two  fnil- 
lings  ;  that  of  barley  to  twenty-four  fhillings  ;  and  that  of 
oats  to  iixteen  fliillings ;  and  inftead  of  them  a  fmall  duty 
is  impofed  of  only  fix-pence  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  With  regard 
to  all  thefe  different  forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with 
regard  to  wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  foreign 
fupplies  at  prices  confiderably  lower  than  before. 

By    the    fame    flatute  the  old  bounty  of    five   fliillings  ^ 
upon  the  exportation  of  v.-heat  ceafes  fo   fpon  as  the  price 

rifes 
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vifes  to  forty-four  fhillings  the  quarter,  inftead  of  forty- 
eight,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before  j  that  of  two 
fhillipgs  and  fix-pence  upon  the  exportation  of  barley 
ecafes  fo  focn  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-two  fliiUings,  in- 
ftead of  twenty-four,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before  ; 
that  of  two  fliiillngs  and  fix-pence  upon  the  exportation  of 
oatmeal  ceafes  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  fliil- 
lings,  inftead  of  fifteen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  be- 
fore. The  bounty  upon  lye  is  reduced  from  three  fliil- 
lings  and  fix-pence  to  three  fliilHngs,  and  it  ceafes  fo  foon 
as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  (hillings,  iuftead  of  thirty- 
two,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafdcl  before.  If  bounties  are  as 
improper  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  the 
iboner  they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  tliey  are,  fo  much  the  better. 

The  fame  (latute  permits,  at  the  lowed  prices,  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  duty 
tree,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  tim.e  lodged  in  a  ware- 
houfe  under  the  joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer. 
This  liberty,  indeed,  extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five 
of  the  diirerent  ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in  the  g;-eater  part  of 
the  others. 

Sq  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improvement  upon 
tlie  ancient  fyllem. 

But  by  the  fam.e  law  a  bounty  of  two  fliillings  the  quar- 
ter is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats  whenever  the  price 
does  not  exceed  fourteen  fliillings.  No  bounty  had  ever 
been  given  before  for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no 
more  than  for  that  of  peas  or  beans. 

By  the  fame  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  prolii- 
bitcd  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  fliillings  the 
quarter;  that  of  rye  fo  foon  as  it  rifes  to  twenty-eight 
lliillings ;  that  of  barley  fo  foon  as  it  rifes  to  twenty-two 
Ihillings  j  and  that  of  oats  fo  foon  as  they  rife  to  fourteen 
fliillings.  Thofe  fcA^eral  prices  feem  all  of  them  a  good  deal 
too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impropriety,  befides, 
in  prohibiting  exportation  altogether  at  thofe  precife  prices 
at  which  that  bounty,   which  was  given  in  order  to  force 

it. 
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it,  is  withdi-awn.  The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  .lower  price,  or  exporta- 
tion ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior  to  the 
antient  fyftem.  "With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  we 
may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
that,  though  not  the  beft  in  itfelf,  it  is  the  belt  which  the 
intereft,  prejudices,  and  temper  of  the  times  would  ad- 
mit of.  It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for 
abetter. 


CHAR 
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C     H     A     l\      VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

VV  HEN  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  either  to  per- 
mit the  entry  of  certairt  goods  from  one  foreign 
country  which  it  prohibits  from  all  others,  or  to  exempt 
the-  goods  of  one  coimiry  froai  duties  to  which  it  fubje(5ls 
thofc  of  all  others,  the  country,  or  at  leaft  the  merchants 
and  manufadturers  of  tlie  country,  v/hofe  commerce  is  fo 
fax^oured  muft  neceiiarily  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
treaty.  Thofe  merchants  and  manufatfturers  enjoy  a  fort 
©£  monopoly  in  the  country  which  Ls  fo  indulgent  to 
them.  That  country  becomes  a  market  both  more  exten-. 
five  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods  :  more  exten-r 
five,  becaufe  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  ex- 
eluded  or  fubjedled  to  heavier  duties,,  it  takes  oiF  a  greater 
quantity  of  theirs  r  more  advantageous,  becaufe  tlie  mer- 
chants of  the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a  fort  of  mono- 
poly tliere,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for  a  better  price 
than  if  expofed  to  the  free  competition  of  all  otiier  na- 
dons.. 

Such  treaties,  howc*.-er,  though  they  may  be  advan^ 
tageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufaflui'ers  of  the  favour- 
ed, are  neceflarily  difadvantageous  to  thofe  of  the  favour- 
ing country^  A  monopoly  is  thus  granted  againll  them  to 
a  foreign  nation ;  and  tliey  mud  frequently  buy  the  fo- 
reign goods  they  have  occasion  for,  dearer  than  if  the 
free  competition  of  other  nations  waa  admitted.  That 
part  of  its  own  produce  with  ^vhich  fuch  a  nation  pur-, 
chafes  foreign  goods,  mufl  confequently  be  fold  cheaper, 
becaufe  when  two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another, 
the  cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a  necelfary  confequence,  or  ra-r 
ther  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of  the  other.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  therefore,  i& 
likely  to  be  dimmillied  by  every  fuch  treaty.  This  dimi-, 
nution,  howc\'er,  can  fcarce  amount  to  any  pofitive  lofs, 
but  only  to  a  Icflcning  of  the  gain  which  it  mjglit  other- 
wife    make.       Though  it  f.:lL-:-   its  goods  cheaper  than  it 

otheru'ife 
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oAerwife  might  do,  It  will  not  pvoLably  fell  them  for  lefs 
than  they  cofl;  nor,  as  in  the  cafe  of  bounties,^  for  a  price 
which  will  not  replace  the  capital  employed  in  bringmg 
them  to  market,  together  with  the  ordinary  .profits  of 
ftocL  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even 
the  favouriiig  country,  therefore,  may  ilili  gain  by  the 
trade,  though  iefs  than  if  there  was  a  free  competi- 
tion. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been  fup- 
pofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very  different  from 
thefe ;  and  a  commercial  country  has  fometimes  granted  a 
monopoly  of  this  kind  againft  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a 
foreign  nation,  becaufe  it  expefted  that  in  the  v/hole  com- 
merce between  them,  it  would  annually  fell  more  than 
it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and  filver  would 
be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  Portugal, 
concluded  in  1703  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranilation  of  that 
treaty,  which  confifts  of  three  articles  only. 

A  R  T.     L 

His  facred  royal  majefly  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in 
his  ovra  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors  to  admit,  for 
ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  thc 
rell  of  the  woollen  manufatlures  of  the  Britiih,  as  was  ac- 
cuftomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  law  j  neverthe- 
lefs  upon  this  condition: 

A  R  T.     IL 

That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  majefly  of  Great 
Britain  {hall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceObrs, 
be  obliged,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  admit  the  wines  of  tl^ 
growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain  ;  fo  that  at  110  time,  whe- 
ther there  ihall  be  peace  or  war  betweezr  the  kingdoms  of 
Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more  fhall  be  demanded  for 
thefe  wiiies  by  the  name  of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfc- 
ever  other  title,  dire6lly,  or  indirectly,  whether  they  ihall 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain  iu  pipes  or  hogflieads,  or 
other  cafks,  than  what  fhall  be  demanded  for  the  like  quan- 
tity or  meafure   of  French  wine,  dedutfling  or  abating  a 

iliird 
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third  part  of  the  cuflom  or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this 
deduction  or  abatement  of  cufloms,  which  is  to  be  made  as 
aforefaid,  fhall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  preju- 
diced, it  fliall  be  juft  and  lawful  for  his  facred  royal  ma- 
jelly  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Britifh  woollen  manufatlures. 

A  R  T.     III. 

The  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promife 
and  take  upon  themfelves,  that  their  above-named  mailers 
fhall  ratify  this  treaty ;  and  within  the  fpace  of  two 
months  the  ratifications  iball  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound  to 
admit  the  Englifli  woollens  upon  the  fame  footing  as  be- 
fore the  prohibition,  that  is,  not  to  raife  the  duties  which 
had  been  paid  before  that  time.  But  it  does  not  become 
bound  to  admit  them  upon  any  better  terms  than  thofe 
of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland,  for  example. 
The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes 
bound  to  admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only 
two-thirds  of  the  duty,  which  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France, 
the  wines  moft  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
them.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  ad- 
vantageous to  Portugal,  and  difadvantageous  to  Great 
Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter-piece  of 
the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Portugal  receives  annu- 
ally from  the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can 
"be  employed  in  its  domeftic  commerce,  whether  in  the 
Ihape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  he  idle  and  locked  up  in  coffers,  and  as  it 
can  find  no  advantageous  market  at  home,  it  muft,  not- 
withftanding  any  prohibition,  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchang- 
ed for  fomething  for  which  thei*e  is  a  more  advantage- 
ous market  at  home.  A  large  ihare  of  it  comes  annually 
to  England,  in  return  either  for  Englifii  goods,  or  for 
thofe  of  other  European  nations  that  receive  their  re- 
turns through  England.  Mr.  Barctti  was  informed  that 
the  weekly  packet  boat  from  Lift)on  brings,  one  week 
w[tl\  aiiothcr,  more  than  fifty   thoufand  pipunds   in  gold  to 

England. 
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England.  The  fum  had  probably  been  exaggerated  It 
would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pomids  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils 
are  fuppofed  to  afford. 

Our  merchancs  were  fome  years  ago  out  of  humour 
with  the  crown  of  Portugal;  Some  privile^^es  which  had 
been  granted  them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of 
that  crown,  at  the  folicitation,  indeed^  it  is  probable,  and 
in  retuni  for  much  greater  favours,  defence  and  protec- 
tion, from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  either 
infrijiged  or  revoked.  The  people^  therefore,  usually  mofl 
interelled  in  celebrating  the  Portugal  trade^  were  then  ra- 
ther difpcfed  to  repi-efent  it  as  lefs  advantageous  than  it 
had  commonly  "been  imrgined.  The  far  greater  part,  al- 
mofl  the  whole,  they  pretended,  cf  this  annual  importation 
of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  other 
European  nations  j  the  fruits  ■<xnd  wines  of  Portugal  an- 
nually imported  into  Great  Britain  nearly  coriipejifating  the 
value  of  the  Briti(h  ^oods  fent  thither. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on  ac- 
count of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  ft  ill 
greater  fum  than  Mr.  Baretti  feem.s  to  imagine  :  this  trade 
ivould  not,  upon  that  account,  be  more  advantageous 
than  any  other  in  which,  for  the  fame  value  fent  cut, 
we  received  an  equal  value  cf  confum.able  goods  in  re- 
ffurn. 

It  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  this  Importation,  which,  it 
can  be  fuppofed,  is  employed  as  an  annual  addition  either 
to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  The  reft  muit 
all  be  fent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  confumable'  goods  of 
fome  kind  or  other.  But  if  thofe  confumable  goods  were 
purcljafed  directly  with  the  prodiice  of  Engliflrindurtry,  it 
would  be  m^ore  for  the  advantage  of  England,  tlian  firil  to 
purcliafe  with  that  produce  the  gokl  cf  Por'tu^al^  and  after^ 
Vv'aids  to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  coniumabie  goods- 
A  dire<ft  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  always  more  ad- 
vantageous than  a  round-about  one  ;  and  to  bring  the  fame 
value  of  foreign  goods  to  the  home  market^,  requires  a 
much  fiTLallex  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other.  If 
a  fmaiier  fliare  of  its  indufVry,  therefore,  had  been  em- 
I'doyed  m  pi'oducing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and 

a  greater 
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a  greater  In  producing  thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets, 
where  thofe  confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more 
for  the  advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the  gold, 
which  it  wants  for  its  own  ufe,  and  the  confumable  goods, 
M'ould,  in  this  wav,  employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at 
prcfent.  There  would  be  a  fpare  capital,  therefore,  to  be 
employed  for  other  purpofes,  in  exciting  an  additional 
quantity  of  induilry,  and  in  raifing  a  greater  annual  pro- 
duce. 

TiiouGPi  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Por- 
tugal trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing all  the  annual  fupplies  of  gold  which  it  wants,  either 
for  the  purpofes  of  plate,  or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade. 
Gold,  like  every  other  commodity,  is  always  fomewhere 
or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who  have  that 
value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  furplus  of  gold  in  Por- 
tugal, befides,  would  ftill  be  fent  abroad,  and  though  hot 
carried  away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by 
feme  other  nation,  which  would  be  gfad  to  fell  it  again 
for  its  price,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Great  Bi'itain  does 
at  prefent.  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal,  indeed,  we  buy 
It  at  the  firft  hand ;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of  any  other 
nation,  except  Spain,  we  would  by  it  at  the  fecond,  and 
might  pay  fomewhat  dearer.  This  difference,  however,, 
would  furely  be  too  infignificant  to  deferve  the  public  atten- 
tion. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from  Portugal. 
With  other  nations  the  balance  of  trade  is  either  againft 
us,  or  not  much  in  our  favour.  But  we  fhould  remem- 
ber, that  the  more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the 

icfs  we  mufl:  necefi'arily  import  from  all  others. ^The 

etfcchial  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every  other  com- 
modity, is  in  every  country  limited  to  a  certain  quantity. 
If  nine-tenths  of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one 
country,  there  remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from 
all  others.  The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually  import- 
ed from  fome  particular  countries,  over  and  above  what  is 
requifite  for  plate  and  for  coin,  the  more  mufl  neceflarily 
be  exported  to  fome  others  ;  and  the  more,  that  moft 
infignificant  obje(ft  of  modern  policy,  the  balance  of  trade, 

appears 
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■appears  to  be  in  our  favour  widi  fome  particular  countries, 
the  more  it  mull  neceffariiy  appear  to  be  againlt  us  with 
many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that  England 
could  not  fubfill  without  the  Portugal  trade,  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  late'v/ar,  France  and  Spain,  v.ithout  pre- 
tending qither  offence  or  provocation,  required  the  king  of 
Poitugal  to  exclude  all  Britifh  (hips  from  his  ports,  and  for 
the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion,  to  receive  into  them  French 
or  Spanifli  garrifons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal  fubmit- 
ted  to  tliofe  ignominious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Spain  propofed  to  him,  Britain  would  have 
been  freed  from  a  much  greater  inconveniency  than  the 
lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of  fupporting  a 
very  weak  ally,  fo  unprovided  of  every  thing  for  his  own 
defence,  that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been 
diredled  to  that  (ingle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  perhaps  have 
defended  him  for  .another  campaign.  'I^hc  lofs  of  the 
Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have  occafioned  a  ccn- 
fiderable  embarraffment  to  the  merchants  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  it,  who  might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out, 
for  a  year  or  two,  any  other  equally  advahtageous  method 
of  employing  their  capitals  ;  and  in  this  would  probably 
have  confilled  all  tlie  inconveniency  which  England  could 
have .  fuffered  from  this  notable  piece  of  commercial  po- 
licy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  filvcr  is  nei- 
ther for  the  purpofe  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but  of  foreign 
trade.  A  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption  can 
be  carried  on  more  advantageouily  by  means  of  thefe  me- 
tals than  of  almoft  any  other  goods.  As  tacy  are  the  uni-  , 
verfal  inftruments  of  commerce,  they  ai-e  more  readily  re- 
ceived in  return  for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods  ; 
and  on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  it 
cofts  lefs  to  tranfport  them  backward  and  forvv'ard  from 
one  place  to  another  than  almoft  any  other  fort  cf  mer- 
chandize, and  they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by  being  fo 
tranfported.  Of  all  the  commodities,  therefore,  which 
are  bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  be  fold  or  exchanged  again  for  fome  other  goods  iu 
another,  there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and  filver) 
In  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  foreign  trades 
.    Vol.  II.  E  of 
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of  confumption  which  arc  carried  en  in  Great-Britairi, 
conlifhs  the  principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
fidcrable  one» 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reafonably  be 
fuppofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importa- 
tion of  gold  and  filver,  feems  evident  enough  ;  and  though 
we  had  no  direcl  trade  with  Portugal,  this  fmall  quantity 
could  always,  fomewhere  or  another,  be  very  eallly  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  confiderable  irt 
Great-Britain,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new  plate  which 
they  annually  fell,  is  made  from  other  old  plate  melted, 
down  ;.  fo  that  the  addition  annually  made  to  the  whole 
plate-of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  great,  and  could  ix- 
q^iire  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

It  Is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.  Nobody  imagines,  I 
believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  coinage, 
amounting,  for  ten  years  together,  before  the  late  reforma- 
tion of  the  gold  coin,  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to  the 
money  before  current  va  the  kingdom.  In  a  country  where 
the  cxpence  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government, 
the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full  lland- 
ard  weipht  of  gold  and  filver,  can  never  be  much  greater 
thaji  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  uncoined  j 
becaufc  it  requires  only  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  mint, 
and  the  delay  perhaps  of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any 
quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and  fdver  an  equal  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  coin.  Bat,  in  every  country,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft  always  more  or  lefs  worn, 
or  otherwife  degenerated  from  its  ftandard.  In  Great 
Britain  it  was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  fo, 
the  f^old  being  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  the  filver  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight.  But  if 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their  full  ftand- 
ard  weight,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  very 
little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold,  forty- 
four  guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of  their  weight 
could  not  purchafe  a  pound  weight,  and  fomething  was  to 

be 
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l»e  added  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  cur- 
rent price  of  gold  bullion  at  market,  therefore,  inflead  of 
being  the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or  46/.  14/.  6d.  was 
then  about  47/.  I4j".  and  fometimes  about  forty-eight 
pounds.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however, 
was  in  this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas  and 
a  half,  frefli  from  the  mint, '  v/ould  purchafe  no  more 
goods  in  the  market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas,  be- 
caufe  when  they  came  into  the  coiTers  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  otlrer  money,  they  could  not  after- 
wards be  diftinguifned  without  more  trouble  than  the  dif- 
ference was  worth.  Like  other  guineas  they  were  worth 
no  more  than  46/.  i^s.  6d.  If  thrown  into  the  melting- 
pot,  however,  they  produced,  without  any  fenfible  lofs,  a 
pound  weight  of  llandard  gold,  which  could  be  fold  at  any 
time  for  between  47/.  I4j-.  and  48/.  either  in  gold  or  fdver, 
as  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  coin  as  that  v/hich  had  been 
melted  down.  There  was  an  evident  profit,-  therefore,  in 
melting  down  new  coined  money,  and  it  was  done  fo  in- 
flantaneoufly,  that  no  precaution  of  government  could  pre- 
vent it.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  ac- 
count, fomewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope  ;  the  v/ork  that 
was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.  The  mint 
was  employed,  not  fo  much  in  making  daily  additions  to 
the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the  very  belt  part  of  it  v/hich  was 
daily  melting  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold  and  fil- 
ver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themfelves  for  the  coinage,  it  would 
add  to  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
falhion  does  to  that  of  plate.  Coined  gold  and  filver  would 
be  more  valuable  than  uncoined.  The  feignorage,  if  it 
was  not  exorbitant,  would  add  to  the  bullion  the  whole 
value  of  the  duty  •,  becaufe,  the  government  having  every 
where  the  exclufive  privilege  of  coinings  no  coin  can  com.e 
to  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford  it.  If 
the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  very  much 
above  the  real  value  of  the  labour  and  expence  requifite 
for  coinage,  falfe  coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might 
be  encouraged,  by  the  great  difference  between  the  valu6 , 
of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in  fo  great  a  quantity 
of  counterfeit  money  as  might  reduce  the  value  of  the  go- 
vernment money.  In  France,  however,  tlio'  the  feignoragc 
£  2  is 
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is  eight  per  cent,  no  fenfible  Inconvcniency  of  this  kind  i* 
found  to  arife  from  it.  Tlie  dangers  to  which  a  falfe  coiner 
J3  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which 
he  counterfeits  the  coin,  and  to  which  his  agents  or  corre- 
fpondents  are  expolcd  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are 
by  far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  proiit  of 
fix  or  feven  per  cent. 

The  fcignorage  in  France  raifcs  the  value  of  the  coin 
higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold 
which  it  contains.  Thus  by  the  cd'itt  of  January  1726, 
the  *  mint  price  of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four  carats  was 
fixed  at  feven  hundred  and  forty  livres,  nine  fous,  and  one 
denier  one  eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight  Parrs  ounces.  The 
gold  coin  of  France,  making  an  allowance  for  the  remedy 
of  the  mint,  contains  twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths 
of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The 
mark  of  ilandard  gold,  tlierefore,  is  worth  no  more  than 
nbout  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  livres,  ten  deniers.  But 
in  France  this  mark  of  flandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty 
Louis-d'ors  of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into  feven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  livres.  "^The  coinage,  therefore,  increafes 
tlie  value  of  a  mark  of  flandard  gold  bullion,  by  the  dif- 
ference between  fix  hundred  and  fevenvy-one  livres  ten  de-- 
jiiers,  and  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres  ;  or  by  forty- 
f  iglit  livres  nineteen  fous  and  two  deniers. 

A  SEiGNCRAGE  v.'ill,  in  many  cafes,  take  away  altoge^ 
ther,  and  will,  in  all  cafes,  diminifli  the  profit  of  melring 
down  the  new  coin.  This  profit  always  arlfes  from  the 
ditTerence  between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the  com- 
mon curfency  ought  to  contain,  and  that  which  it  adlually 
does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs  than  the  feignorage, 
there  will  be  lofs  inllead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the 
feignorage,  there  will  neither  be  profit  Mor  lofs.  If  it  is 
greater  than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  fome 
profit,  but  Icfs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage.  If  before 
the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for  example,  there  had 
hi.\n  a  feignorage  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there 

*  See  DiAionairc  dcs  Monnoics,  torn.  iii.  article  Seigncurage,  p.  489. 
p.:r  M.  AV't  de  Baziiighcn,  Conlliller-Comiffaire  en  la  Conr  da  Mon- 
nvkt  a  Pari?. 

woidd 
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would  have  been  a  lofs  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melt- 
ing down  of  the  gold,  coin.  If  the  feigiiorage  had  been 
two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither  profit  nor  kifs. 
If  the  feignorage  had  been'  one  per  cent,  there  would  have 
been  a  profit,  but  of  one  per  cent,  only,  inilead  of  two 
per  cent.  "Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore^ 
and  not  by  weight,  a  feignorage  is  the  mod  effeftual  pre- 
ventative of  the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  of  its  exportation.  It  is  the  bed  and  heaviell 
pieces  that  are  commonly  either  melted  down  or  export- 
ed ;  becaufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largefl;  profits  are 
jmade. 

The  law  for  the  encouragem.ent  of  the  coinage,  by 
rendering  it  duty-free,  Vv-as  firlt  enabled,  during  the  reign 
£>f  Charles  II.  for  a  limited  time ;  and  afterv/ards  continu- 
ed, by  dill'erent  prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  was  ren- 
dered perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in  order  to  reple- 
nifli  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently  obliged  to 
carr-y  bullion  to  tlie  m.int  -,  and  it  was  more  for  their  in- 
tereft,  they  probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  fhould  be 
at  the  expence  of  the  government,  than  at  their  own.  It 
was,  probably,  out  of  complaifance  to  this  'great  com- 
pany that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this  law  per- 
petual. Should  the  cuflom  of  weighing  gold,  however, 
come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very  likely  tx)  be,  on  account  of 
its  inconveniericy  •,  fliould  the  gold  coin  of  England  come 
to  be  received  by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  rccoinage, 
this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  fi-ud  tliat  tliey  have  upon 
this,  as  upon  forae  other  occafions^  miftaken  their  own  in- 
lerefl  not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  re.-coinngc,  when  the  gold  currency  of 
England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  as 
there  was  no  feignorage,  it  was  two  per  cent,  below  the 
value  of  that  quantity  of  ftandard  gold  bullion  which  it 
ought  to  have  contained.  When  this  great  companv,  ' 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have  if  coined, 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent,  more  than 
it  was  worth  after  the  coinage.  But  if  there  had  been  a 
feignorage  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  com- 
mon gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight,  would  notwlthftanding  have  been  equal  in  va- 
lue to  the  quantity   of  ilandard   gold  which  it  ou^ht   to 

have 
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have  contni  .1 ;  the  vilue  of  the  fafliion  compenfating  in 
this  cafe  th  .  Cinr.iiiuvio  i  of  the  weight.  They  would  in- 
(i-cd  have  h  ,d  the  kigioragc  to  pay,  which  being  tv/o  per 
cent,  their  1  fs  upon  th,;  whole  tranfaclion  would  have  been 
two  per  cen:.  exaQly  the  fame,  but  no  greater  than  it  ac- 
tually was. 

If  the  fcignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the  gold 
currency  only  tv/o  per  cent,  below  its  flandard  weight,  the 
bank  v/ouid  in  this  cafe  have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion  j  but  as  they  would  have  had  a 
leignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon  the  coinage,  their 
Jofs  upon  the  whole  tranfa£lion  would,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, have  been  exailly  two  per  cent. 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent,  and  the 
gold  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  the 
bank  would  in  this  cafe  have  loft  only  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion  ;  but  as  they  would  likewife  have 
had  a  feignorage  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their  lofs  upon 
the  whole  tranfaiftion  would  have  been  exactly  two  per 
cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ia  all  other  cafes. 

If  there  v/as  a  reafonable  feignorage,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  coin  contained  its  full  ftandard  weight,  as  it  has 
done  very  nearly  fiace  the  late  re-coinage,  whatever  the 
bank  might  lofe  by  the  feignorage,  they  v.'ould  gain  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion ;  and  whatever  they  might  g>tin 
upon  the  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lofc  by  the  feign- 
orage. They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole  tranfacftion,  and  they  would  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
foregoing  cafes,  be  exafblyin  the  fame  fituation  as  if  there 
was  no  fclcrnorase. 

When  tliC  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  moderate  as 
not  to  encourage  fmuggUng,  the  merchr.nt  who  deals  in  it, 
thojgh  he  advances,  docs  not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he 
g-ts  it  back  in  the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is 
finally  paid  by  the  laft  purchafer  or  confumcr.  But  mo- 
ney is  a  cominodity  with  regard  to  which  every  man  is  a 
merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but  in  order  to  fell  it  again  ; 
and  with  regard  to  it  there  is  in  ordinary  cafes  no  laft  pur- 
chafer or  confumcr.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  therefore, 
;s  fo  moderate  as  not  to  encourage  falfe  coining,  though 
'  ^  every 
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every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally  pays  it;  becaufe 
every  body  gets  it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  MODERATE  feignorage,  thei-efore,  would  not  in  any 
cafe  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or  of  any  other 
private  perfons  vi'ho  carry  the  bullion  to  the  mint  in  order 
to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  does 
not  in  any  cafe  diminifli  it.  Y/hether  there  is  or  is  not 
a  feignorage,  if  the  currency  contains  its  full  ftandard 
weight,  the  coinage  cofls  nothing  to  any  body,  and  if  it 
is  fhort  of  that  weight,  the  coinage  muft  always  cofh  the 
difference  between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to 
be  contained  in  it,  arid  that  which  actually  is  contained 
In  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the  ex- 
pence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  fome  fmall  expence,  but 
lofes  fome  fmall  revenue  which  it  might  get  by  a  proper 
duty ;  and  neither  the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons 
are  in  the  fmalleft  degree  benefited  by  this  ufelefs  piece  of 
public  generofity. 

The  direifbors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  probably 
be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impofition  of  a  feignorage  upon 
the  authority  of  a  fpeculation  which  promiVes  them  no 
gain,  but  only  pretends  to  infure  theni  from  any  lofs.  In 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly  would  gain 
nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if  the  cuflom  of  weii>hing 
the  gold  coin  ihould  ever  go  into  difufe,  as  It  is  very  likelv 
to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  fhoaid  ever  fall  into  the  fame 
ftate  of  degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings  of  the" 
bank,  in  confequence  of  the  impofition  of  a  feignora"-e 
would  probably  be  very  confulcrable.  The  bank  of  Eii"-- 
iand  is  the  only  company  which  fends  any  coniiderable 
quantity  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  bujden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  alnioft  entirely,  upon  it. 
If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the 
unavoidable  ioires  and  necefTary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin 
it  could  feldom  exceed  fifty  thoufand,  or  at  moft  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded 
below  its  flandard  weighty  the  annual  coinage  muft,  be- 
fides  this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities  vrhlch  exportation  and 

the 
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the  mcliing  pot  are  continually  making  in  the  current  coin. 
It  was  upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  imme.cliately  preceding  the  late  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted  at  an  average  to 
more  tlian  eight  hundred  and  fifty  tl  oufand  pound,'?.  But 
if  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  liv^  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  ftate  in 
■wdiich  things  then  were,  Jiave  put  an  eiTedlual  flop  to  the 
bufinels  both  of  exportation  and. of  the  melting  pot.  The 
bank,  indead  of  lofmg  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  into  more 
than  eight  hundred  an^  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  or  incur- 
ring an  annual  lofs  of  more  than  twenty-one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  incur- 
red the  tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parlianieiit  for  defraying  the 
expsnce  of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  real  expence  which  it  colts  the  government, 
or  the  fees  of  the  ofEcers  of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordi- 
nary occafions,  I  am  afilired,  exceed  the  half  of  that  fum. 
The  faving  oF  fo  very  fmall  a  fum,  or  even  the  gaining  of 
another  which  could  uot  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects 
too  inconfulerable,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deferve  the  ferious 
attention  of  government.  But  the  faving  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  cafe  of  an  event  which  is 
not  improbable,  which  has  frequently  happened  before, 
and  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  ob- 
je£l:  which  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of  fo 
great  a  conipany  as  die  bank  of  England. 

SoMS,  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obfervations  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  propci-ly  placed  in  thofe  chapters 
of  the  firfl:  book  which  treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money, 
aii.d  of  the  diiTerence  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  coinage  derives  its  origin  from  thofe  vulgar  preju- 
dices which  have  been  introduced  by  the  mercantile  fyltem; 
I  judged  it  more  proper  to  rcferve  them  for  this  chapter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  that  fyf- 
tem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  produdl:ion  of  money, 
the  very  thing  which,  it  fuppofes,  conflitutcs  the  wealth 
oi  every  nation.  It  is  one  of  its  many  admirable  expedi- 
ents for  enriching  the  country. 

CHAP, 
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CHAT.      VIL 

Of  Colonies. 

Part    First, 
Of  the  motives  of  eflahUfJnng  new  Colonies, 

i  H  E  interefl  which  occafioned  the  firft  fettlement  of 
the  diiTereut"  European  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  was  not  altogether  fo  plain  and  diftindt  as  that  which 
direi5led  the  eftabliihment  of  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

All  the  different  ftates  of  ancient  Greece  pofleiTed, ' 
each  of  them,  but  a  very  fmall  territory,  and  where  the 
people  in  any  one  of  them  multiplied  beyond  what  that 
territory  could  eafily  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were  fent 
in  queft  of  a  new  habitation  in  fome  remote  and  diftant 
part  of  the  world ;  the  warlike  neighbours  wl.o  furround- 
ed  them  on  all  iides,  rendering  it  dithcult  for  any  of  them 
to  enlarge  very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonies 
of  the  Dorians  reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
in  the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  in- 
habited by  barbarovis  and  uncivilized  nations  :  thofe  of  the 
Ionian s  and  Eolians,  the  two  other  great  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  to  A'ua  Minor  and  the  iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  feem  at  that  time  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  (late  as  thofe  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
The  mother  city,  though  flie  confidered  the  colony  as  a 
child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  favour  and  afliflance, 
and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  refpe6t,  yet  con- 
fidered it  as  an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  Ihe  pre- 
tended to  claim  no  direft  authority  or  jurifdi£lion.  The 
colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  enacSled  its 
own  laws,  elected  its  own  magiftrates,  and  made  peace  or 
war  with  its  neighbours  as  an  independent  ftate,  which 
had  no  occafion  to  wait  for   the  approbation  or   confent 

of  the  mothei-  city. Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and 

diilina 
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diftinfl   than   the  interell  which  directed  evei'y  fuch  efla- 
blifhment. 

Rome,  like  moft  of  the  other  ancient  republics,  was  ori- 
ginal iy  founded  upon  an  Agrarian  law,  which  divided  the 
public  territory  in  a  certain  proportion  among  the  dirFerent 
citizens  who  compofed  the  ftate.  The  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  marriage,  by  fuccefiion,  and  by  alienation,  necef- 
farily  deranged  this  original  divifion,  and  frequently  threw 
the  lands,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  maintainance  of 
many  diilerent  families  into  the  poiTefTion  of  a  fmgle  per- 
fon.  To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fuppofed 
to  be,  a  law  was  made,  reflriffcing  the  quantity  of  land 
which  any  citizen  could  pofTefs  to  five  hundred  jugera, 
about  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  Englilh  acres.  This  law, 
however,  though  we  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon 
cne  or  two  occr.fions,  was  either  negle^led  or  evaded,  and 
the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continually  encreafing. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  had  no  land,  and  without 
it  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  times  rendered  It  dif- 
ficult for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.  In  the 
prefent  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no  land  of  his  own, 
if  he  has  a  little  flock,  he  may  either  farm  the  lands  of 
another,  or  he  niay  carry  on  fome  little  retail  trade  ;  and  if 
he  has  no  fleck,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  coun- 
try labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.  But,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all  cultivated  by  flaves, 
who  v.Tought  under  an  overfeer,  who  was  like\^'ife  a  flave ; 
fo  that  a  poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  All  trades  and 
manufachires  too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  carried  on 
tjy  the  flaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  maflers, 
whofe  wealth,  authority,  and  protection  made  it  difficult 
for  a  poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againfl 
them.  The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had 
ftarce  any  other  means  of  fubfillence  but  the  bounties  of 
the  candidates  at  the  annual  elcflions.  The  tribunes, 
when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  people  againfl  the 
rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  antieut  divifion 
of  lands,  and  reprc fenced  that  lav/  which  reflrit'^cd  tliis 
^ort  of  private  property  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
republic.  The  people  became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and 
tiie  rich  raid  the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  pcrfe<5lly  de- 
termined 
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term ined  not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To  fatisfy 
them  in  fome  meafure,  therefore,  they  frequently  propofed 
to  fent  out  a  new  colony.  But  conquering  Rome  was, 
even  upon  fuch  occafions,  under  no  ncceffity  of  turning 
out  her  citizens  to  feek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  fay  fo, 
through  the  wide  world,  without  knowing  Vvhere  they 
were  to  fettle.  She  afiigned  them  lands  generally  in  the 
conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  republic,  they  could  never  form  any  inde- 
pendent flate  j  but  were  at  beft  but  a  fort  of  corporation, 
which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enacling  bye-Iavv'S  for 
its  own  government,  was  at  all  times  fubje61:  to  the  cor- 
rection, jurifdiition,  and-  leglllative  authority  of  the  mo- 
ther city.  The  fending  out  a  colony  of  this  kind,  not 
only  gave  fome  fatisfa^lion  to  the  people,  but  often  efta- 
blifhed  a  fort  of  garrifon  too  in  a  newly  conquered  pro- 
vince, of  which  the  obedierice  might  otherwifc  have  been 
doubtful.  A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  nature  of  the  eftablifhment  itfelf,  or  the  motives 
for  making  it,  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one. 
The  words  accordingly,  which  in  the  original  languages 
denote  thofe  different  eftablilliments,  have  very  different 
meanings.  The  Latin  word  (Colonia)  fignifies  fimply  a 
plantation.  The  Greek  word  (a'woiy-ia),  on  the  contrary, 
fignifies  a  fcparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home, 
a  going  out  of  the  houfe.  But,  though  the  Roman  co- 
lonies were  in  many  refpecTts  different  from  the  Greek  ones, 
the  intereft  which  prompted  to  eftablifh  them  was  equally 
plain  and  diftinift.  Both  inftitutions  derived  their  origin 
either  from  irrefiftible  neceffity,  or  from  clear  and  evident 
utility. 

The  eftablifliment  of  the  European  colonies  in  America 
and  the  ^Veft  Indies  arofe  from  no  neceffity  :  and  though 
the  utility  which  has  refulted  from  them  has  been  very 
great,  it  is  not  altogether  fo  clear  and  evident.  It  was 
not  underftood  at  their  firfh  eftablifliment,  and  was  not 
the  motive  either  of  that  eilablifliment  or  of  the  difcoveries 
which  gave  occafion  to  it,  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  li- 
mits of  that  utility  are  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood  at 
this  day. 
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The  Venetians,  diu'ing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuricfj,  catried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce  in 
I'jilcei'ies,  and  other  Eaft  India  goods,  which  they  diftri- 
biitcd  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  purchaf- 
cd  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion 
oi  the  Rlammeluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of  whom  the 
Venetians  v/ere  the  enemies ;  and  this  union  of  intereft, 
aifiiled  Ly  tlie  money  of  Venice,  formed  fuch  a  connec- 
tion as  gave  the  "^v^'enetians  almdll  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade,    - 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the  avi- 
dity of  the  Portuguefc.  They  had  been  endeavouring, 
during  the  couvfq,of  th.e  fiXLCCuth  century,  to  find  out  by 
fea  a  way  to  the.  countries  from  whiq.;!  the  Moors  brouglit 
them  ivory  and  gold  duft  acrofs  the  Defart.  They  dif- 
covcr'ed  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  tjie  Azores,  the  Cape 
de  Verd  illands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango, 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and  fijially^  the  Cape  of 
Good  flopc.  They  had  long  wifJied  to  fliare  in  the  pro- 
fitable tvaihe  of  the  Venetians,  and  this  laft  difcovery  open- 
ed to  them  a  probable  profpeft  of  doing  fo. In  1497, 

Vafco  de  Qama  failed  from  the  port  of  Lifbon  with  a  fleet 
of  xour  fiiips,  and,  after  a  navigation  of  eleven  months, 
an-ived  upon  the  coalt  of  Indoftan,  and  thus  compleated  a 
rourfc  of  difeoveries  winch  had  been  purfued  with  great 
fleadinefs,  and  with  very  little'  interruption,  for  near  a  cen- 
tury together. 

Some  years  before  this,  \^-hile  the  expe£lations  of  Eu- 
rope were  in  fufpence  about  the  projc£ls  of  the  Portugucfe, 
of  which  the  fuccefs^  appeared  yet  to  be  doubtful,  a  Ge- 
noefc  pilot  formed  the  yet  more  daring  project  of  failing 
to  the  Eall  Indies  by  the  Weft.  The  fituation  of  thofe 
countries  was  aft  that  time  very  imperfe£lly  known  \x\  Eu- 
rope. The  few  European  travellers  who  had  been  there 
had  magnified  the  diftance  ;  perhaps  througli  fimplicity 
and  ignorance,  what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almoft 
infinite  to  thofe  v.lio  could  not  meafure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvelous  of  their 
own  adventures  in  vifiting  regions  fo  immenfeiy  remote 
from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was  by  the  Eafl,  Co- 
lumbus very  jufJy  concluded,  the  fliortcr  it  would  be  by 

the 
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the  Weft.  He  propofvrd,  tliercfore,  to  take  that  way,  as 
both  the  ihorteft  and  the  fureft,  ami  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  convince  Ifabella  of  Cadile  of  the  probabuity  of  his 
projeift.  He  failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Auguil  1492, 
near  five  years  before  the  expq^dition  of  Vafco  de  Gama 
Tet  out  from  Portugal,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  between  two 
and  three  months,  difcovered  firft  fome  of  tHe  fmall  Ba- 
h.ania  or  Lucayan  ifiands,  and  afterwards  the  great  iCand 
of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcovered,  either 
in  this  or  in  any  of  his  fubfequent  voyages,  had  no  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  which  he  had  gone  in  queft  of.  In- 
ftead  of  the  wealthy  cultivation  and  populcufnefs  of  China 
and  Indoftan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
other  parts  oF  the  new  world  v,'hich  he  ever  vilited,  no- 
thing but  a  country  quite  covered  with  v/ood,  u'ncukivat- 
ed,  and  Inhabited  only  by  fome  tribes  of  naked  and  mife- 
rable  favages.  He  was  not  very  willing,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  coun- 
tries defcribed  by  M^rco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vlfited,  or  at  leaft.  had  left  behind  him,  any  defcription 
of  China  or  the  Eail  Indies  ;  and  a  very  flight  refemblance, 
fuch  as  that  v.-hich  he  found  between  the  name  of  Cibao, 
a  mountain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mention- 
ed by  Marco  Polo,  vras  frequently  fufTicient  to  make  him 
return  to  this  favourite  prepofielaon,  though  contrary  to 
the  cleareft  evidence.  In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  he  called  the  countries  v/hich  he  had  difcovered,  the 
Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  they  v}ere  the 
extremity^  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  very  diftant  from  the  Gan- 
ges, or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  Conquered  bv 
Alexander.  Even  wlien  at  iaft  convinced  that  they  Vj^ero  ■ 
dilTercnt,  he  ftlll  flattered  himfelf  that  thofe  rich  qcuntries 
were  at  no  great  diftance,.and,  in  a  fubfequent  voyage, 
accordingly,  went  In  queft  of  them  along  tus  coaft  of 'Peni 
Firma,  and  towards  tlic  Ifthmus  of  Darjcn, 

In  confsquence  of,  this  miftake  of  Columbus,  the  name 

of  the  nidies  has  ftuck  to  thofe  unfortunate  courrtries  ever 

fince ;    and  when  it  was  at  laft  clearly  difcovered  that  the 

new  were  altogethei-  diiTerent    from   the    old  hijits,  ' the 

-  former 
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former  Mcre  called  the  Weft,  in  contradiftinclion  to  the 
latter,  which  were  cillcd  the  Eafl  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Cohimbu^,  however,  that  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovercd,  whatever  they  were, 
ihould  be  I'eprcfentcd  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  of  very 
great  confequence  ;  and  in  what  conftitutes  the  real  riches 
of  every  country,  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
the  foil,  there  was  at  that  time  notliing  which  could  well 
jiiltify  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  them. 

The  Cori,  fomething  between  a  rat  nrA  a  rabbit,  and 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Aperea  of 
Brafd,  W5S  the  largell  viviparous  quadruped  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. Thi".  fpecics  feems  never  to  have  been  very  nu- 
mei-ous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to 
have  long  ago  almoit  entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as  fome 
other  tribes  of  a  (till  fmaller  fize.  Thefe,  however,  toge- 
ther with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  Iguana, 
conftituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which 
the  land  afforded. 

Tfie  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though  from  tlieir 
want  of  induftry  not  very  abundant,  was  not  altogether  fo 
fcanty.  It  confiftcd  in  Indian  corn,  yam.s,  potatoes,  ba- 
nanas, &c.  plants  which  were  then  altogether  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  which  have  never  fince  been  very  much 
cfteemcd  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a  fuftenance  equal  to 
wliat  is  drawn  from  the  common  forts  of  grain  and  puife, 
whicli  have  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time 
out  of  mi!id. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  aForded  the  material  of  a  very 
important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time  to  Europeans 
undoubtedly  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  vegetable  pro- 
durtions  of  thcfe  iltands.  But  though  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  were  much  efteemed  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cotton  manufacture  itfelf  was  not  cultivated  in 
any  part  of  it.  Even  this  producflion,  therefore,  could  not 
at  that  time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  h<^  of  very 
great  confequence. 

Finding 
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Finding  nothing  cither  in  the  animals  oi-  vegetables  of 
the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which  could  juitify  a  vei-y 
advantageous  reprefentation  of  them,  Columbus  turned 
his  views  towards  their  minerals  j  and  in  the  richnefs  of 
the  productions  of  this  third  kingdom,  he  flattered  him- 
felf,  he  had  found  a  full  compenfation  for  the  infiguifi- 
cancy  of  thofe  of  the  other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold 
with  which  the  inliabitants  ornamented  their  drefs,  and 
which,  he  was  informed,  they  frequently  found  in  the 
rivulets  and  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains  abounded  v/ith 
the  richeft  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo,  therefore,  was  re- 
prefented  as  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  and,  upon 
that  account  (according  to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the 
prefent  times,  but  of  tiiofe  times),  an  inexliauflible  fource 
of  real  weakly  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain,  When 
Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  nrfh  voyage,  v  as  in- 
troduced with  a  fort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  fov:  reigns 
of  Caflile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  produ(Sfions  of  the 
countries  which  he  Lad  dilcovered  were  carried  in  folemn 
proceffion  before  him.  The  only  valuable  part  of  them 
confifted  in  fome  little  fillets,  braceleto  and  ether  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  in  fome  bales  of  cotton.  The  reft  were  mere 
obje(fi:s  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiofity  j  feme  reeds  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  fome  birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage, 
and  fome  fluiFed  fkins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  manati ; 
all  of  v/hich  were  preceded  by  fix  or  feven  of  the  wretched 
natives,  whofe  fingular  colour  and  appearance  added  greatly 
to  the  novelty  of  the  fliev^. 

In  confcquence  of  the  reprefentatlons  of  Columbus,  the 
council  of  Cafcile  determined  to  take  polTelficn  of  coun- 
tries of  v/hich  the  inhabitants  were  plainly  incapable  of  de- 
fending  themfelves.' The  pious  purpofe  of  convertlnp- 

them  to  Chriftianity  fanclified  the  injuftlce  of  the  project. 
But  the  hope  of  finding  treafures  of  gold  there^  was  the 
fole  motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it;  and  to  give 
this  motive  the  greater  v/eight,  it  was  propofed  by  Colum- 
bus that  the  half  of  all  tlie  gold  and  filvcr  that  Ihould  be 
found  there  fliould  belorsg  to  the  crown.  This  propofal 
was  approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of  the  gold, 
which  the  firft  adventurers  imported  h.to  Europe,  was  got 

by 
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by  fo  very  eafy  a  method  as  the  phindering  of  the  defence- 
Icis  natives,  it  was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even 
this  heavy  tax.  But  when  the  natives  were  once  fairly 
flript  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in 
•^11  tlie  other  countries  dilcovered  by  Columbus,  was  done 
completely  in  fix  or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find 
more  it  had  become  neccfTary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines,' 
there  M-as  no  longer  any  pofTibility  of  paying  this  tax.  The 
rigorous  exaclion  of  it,  accordingly,  firft  occafioned,  it  is 
faid,  the  total  abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  have  never  been  wrought  fince.  It  was  foon  re- 
duced therefore  to  a  third ;  then  to  a  fifth  ;  aftervv^ards  to 
a  tenth  ;  and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  grofs  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  mines.  The  tax  upon  filver  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  grofs  produce.  It  was 
reduced  to  a  tentlronly  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century. 
But  the  firit  adventurers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
interefled  about  filver.  Nothing  lefs  preciout  than  gold 
feemcd  v/orthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new 
world,  fubfec|ueiit  to  thofe  of  Columbus,  feem  to  have 
been  prompied  by  the  fame  motive.  It  was  the  facred 
tb.irfl  of  gold  that  carried  Oieds,  NicuelTa,  and  Vafco 
Nugnes  Balboa,  to  the  iftbmus  o'f  Darien,  that  can-ied 
Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pizzarro  to  Chili 
and  Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived  upon  any  un- 
known coaft,  their  firft  enquiry  was  always  if  there  was 
any  gold  to  be  found  there  j  and  according  to  the  infor- 
.  mation  which  tliey  received  concerning  this  particular, 
they,  detei-mined  ciiliex  to  quit  the  country  or  to  fettle- 
in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  expenfive  and  uncertain  projects,  however, 
which  bring  bankifuptcy  upon  the  greater  part  df  the  peo- 
ple w^io  engage  in  them,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  per- 
fectly ruinous  than  the  fearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  mines. 
.  It  is  pciliaps  the  moll  difadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world, 
pr  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  thofe  who  draw  the 
prizes  bears  the  Ic.ill  proportion  to  the  lofs  of  thofe  who 
draw  the  blanks  :  for  though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the 
blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole 
fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.     Projc£ls  of  mining,  inftead 

of 
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of  replacing  tlic  capital  employed  in  tliem,  together  with 
the  ovtiinary  profits  of  ilock,  commonly  abforb  both  capi- 
tal and  profit.  They  are  the  projefts,  therefore,  to  which 
of  all  others  a  prudent  law-giver,  who  defired  to  increafe 
the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  leaft  chufe  to  give  any  ex- 
traordinary encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a 
greater  fliare  of  that  capital  than  what  would  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.  Such  in  reality  is  the  abfurd  confidence 
which  almoft  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that 
wherever  thei-e  is  the  leafl  probability  of  fuccefs,  too  great 
a  Ihare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and  experi- 
ence concerning  fuch  projects  has  alv/ays  been  extremely 
unfavourable,  that  of  human  avidity  has  commonly  been 
quite  otherwife.  The  fame  paflion  which  has  fuggefted  to 
fo  manv  people  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  philofopher's  ftone, 
has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally  abfurd  one  of  im^menfe 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  They  did  not  confider  that 
the  value  of  thofe  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
arifen  chiefly  from  their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcity 
has  arifen  from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of  them  which  na- 
ture has  any  where  depofited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard 
and  intractable  fubftances  M^ith  which  fhe  has  almoft  every 
where  furrounded  thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confequently 
fron?)  the  labour  and  expence  which  are  every  where  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  penetrate  to  and  get  at  them.  They  flat- 
tered themfelves  that  veins  of  thofe  metals  nnight  in  many 
places  be  found  as  large,  and  as  abundant  as  thofe  which 
are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron. 
The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concerning  the  golden 
city  and  country  of  Eldorado,  may  fatisfy  us,  that  even 
wife  men  are  not  always  exempt  from  fuch  ftrange  delu- 
-fions.  More  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  the  Jefult  Gumila  was  ftill  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  exprefTed  with  great 
warmth,  and  I  dare  to  fay,  with  great  fmcerity,  how  hap- 
py he  fliould  be  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gofpel  to  a  people 
who  could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their  mif- 
fionary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  no 

gold  or  fdver  mines  are  at  prefent  known  which  are  fup- 
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pofed  to  be  worth  the  working.  The  quantities  of  thofe 
metals  which  the  firfl  adventurers  are  faid  to  have  found 
there,  had  probably  been  very  much  magnified,  as  well  as 
the  fertility  of  the  mines  winch  were  wrouglit  immediate- 
ly after  the  firfl;  jdifcovery.  AVhat  thofe  adventurers  were 
reported  to  have  found,  however,  was  fufRcient  to  inllarric 
the  avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who 
failed  to  America  expe<5led  to  find  an  Eldorado.  Fortune  too 
did  upon  this  what  Ihe  has  done  upon  very  few  other  occa- 
fions.  She  realized  in  fome  meafure  the  extravagant  hopes 
of  her  votaries,  and  in  the  difcovery  and  conqueit  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the 
other  about  forty  years  after  the  firil  expedition  of  Colum- 
bus), file  prefented  them  with  fomething  not  very  unlike 
that  profufion  of  the  precious  metals  which  they  fought  for. 

A  PROJECT  of  comm.erce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  therefore, 
gave  occafion  to  the  firit  difcovery  of  the  Well:.  A  pro- 
jeft  of  conqueit  gave  occafion  to  all  the  eftablilhments  of 
the  Spaniards  in  thofe  newly  difcovered  countries.  The 
motive  which  excited  them  to  this  conquefl:  was  a  project  of 
gold  and  filver  mines;  and  a  courfe  of  accidents,  which  no 
human  wifdom  could  forefec,  rendered  this  project  much 
more  fuccefsful  than  the  undertakers  had  any  reafonable 
grounds  for  expecfting. 

The  fivft  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, who  attempted  to  make  fettlements  in  America,  were 
animated  by  the  like  chimerical  views ;  but  they  were  not 
equally  fuccefsful.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  firlt  fettlement  of  the  Brazils,  before  any  filver,  gold, 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.  In  the  Englifh, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Danilh  colonies,  none  have  ever  yet 
been  difcovered  \  at  lealt  none  that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed 
to  be  worth  the  working.  The  firlt  EnglilTi  fettlers  in 
North  America,  however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
filver  which  fhould  be  found  there  to  the  king,  as  a  mo- 
tive for  gi-anting  them  their  patents.  In  the  patents  to  Sir 
Water  Raleigh,  to  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies, 
to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  Sec.  thi^  fifth  was  accordingly 
referved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expectation  of  finding  gold 
and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  fettlers  too  joined  that  of  dif- 
covering  a  north-welt  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They 
have  hitl'.crto  been  difappoinied  in  both. 

Part 
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Part    Second. 
Caufa  of  the  Profjerity  of  neiv  Colonies. 

X  HE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  pofleffion, 
either  of  a  walle  country,  or  of  one  fo  thinly  inhabited, 
that  the  natives  eafily  give  place  to  the  new^  fettlers,  ad- 
vances more  rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatnefs  than  any  other 
human  fociety. 

The  colonifls  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  a^ri* 
culture  and  of  other  ufeful  arts,  fuperior  to  wha;  can  grow 
up  of  its  own  accord  in  ihe  courfe  of  many  centuries 
among  favage  and  barbarous  natipns.  They  carry  out  with 
them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination,  fome  notion  of  the 
regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their  own  coun- 
try, of  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  fuppori  it,  and  of  a  re- 
gular adminilf ration  of  juftice  ;  and  they  naturally  eftabliih 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  new  fettlement.  But 
among  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural  progrefs  of 
law  and  government  is  ftiii  flower  thin  the  natural  progrefs -f 
arts,  after  law  and  government  have  been  fo  far  eltablidiod, 
as  is  neceffary  for  their  proteiHiion.  Every  colonift  gets 
more  land  than  he  can  poflibly  cultivate.  He  has  no  rent, 
and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord  fliares  with  him 
in  its  produce,  and  the  fhare  of  the  fcvereign  is  commonly 
but  a  trifle.  He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as 
poiTible  a  produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almcft  entirely  his 
own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  extenfive,  that  vith 
all  his  own  induftry,  and  with  all  the  induftry  of  oth3r 
people  whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can  feldom  ma':e  it 
produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producino-. 
He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  colleift  labourers  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  to  reward  them  with  the  moit  liberal  wages.  But 
thofe  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
land,  foon  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him  in  order  to  be- 
come landlords  themfelves,  and  to  reward,  with  equal  li- 
berality, other  labourers,  who  foon  leave  them  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  they  left  their  firft  mafter.  The  liberal 
reward  of  labour  encourages  marriage.  The  children, 
F  ^  during 
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during  the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed  and  pro- 
perly taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  va- 
lue of  their  labour  greatly  overpays  rheir  maintenance. — 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and 
the  low  price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eilablifli  thenifelves 
in  the  fame  manner  as  their  fathers  did  before  tliem. 

In  other  countries,  vent  and  profit  cat  up  wages,  and 
the  two  fuperior  orders  of  people  opprefs  the  inferior  one. 
But  in  new  colonies,  the  intereit  of  the  two  fuperior  orders 
obliges  them  to    treat  the  inferior  one  with,  more  gene- 
rofity  and  humanity ;    a^  leaft,  M'here  that  inferior  one  is 
not  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.      Wafte  lands,    of  the  greateft 
natural  fertility,  are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.     The  increafe 
of  revenue  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  under- 
taker,   expecfts  from    their   improvement,    conftitutes    his 
profit ;    which    in   thefe  circumilances  is  commonly  very 
great.     But  this  great  profit  cannot  be  made  Mathout  em- 
ploying the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing  and  culti- 
vating the  land  j    and  the  difproportion  between  the  great 
extent  of  the  land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people, 
which   commonly   takes  place  in  new   colonies,  makes  it 
diihcult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.     He  does  not,  there- 
fore, difpute  about  wages,  but  is  willing  to  employ  labour 
at  anv  price.     The  high  wages  of  labour  encourage  po- 
pulation.      The  cheapnefs  and    plenty  of  good  land   en- 
courage improvement,    and   enable  the  proprietor  to   pay 
thofe  high  wages.    In  thofe  wages  confifts  almofl  the  whole 
price  of  the  land  ;    and  though  they  are  high,  confidered 
as   the   wages   of  labour,  they  are  low,  confidered  as  the 
price  of  what  is  fo  very  valuable.     What  encourages  the 
progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that 
of  real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies 
towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  accordingly  to  have 
been  very  rapid.  In  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  fe- 
veral  of  them  appear  to  have  rivaled,  and  even  to  have 
furpafled  their  mother  cities.  Syracufe  and  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephefus  and 
Miletus  in  Lefler  Afia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been 
at  leafl:  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece. — 
Though  pofterior  in  their  cftablifhment,  yet  all  the  arts  of 

refinement. 
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refinement,  philofopliy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  feem  to 
have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have  been  improv- 
ed as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  fchools  of  the  two  oldeft  Greek  philofophers, 
thofe  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  eftabliflied,  it  is  re- 
markable, not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Afia- 
tic,  the  other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All  thofe  colonies 
had  eftablilhied  themfelves  in  countries  inhabited  by  favage 
and  barbarous  nations,  who  eafily  gave  place  to  the  new 
fettlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were 
altogether  independent  of  the  mother  city,  they  wei^e  at 
liberty  to  manage  their  -own  aiFairs  in  the  way  that  they 
judged  was  moft  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means  fo 
brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  fuch  as  Florence,  have 
in  the  courfe  of  many  ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mo- 
ther city,  grown  up  feo  be  confiderable  fbates.  But  the 
progrefs  of  no  one  of  them  feems  ever  to  have  been  very 
rapid.  They  were  all  eftabliflied  in  conquered  provinces, 
which  in  moft  cafes  had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The 
quantity  of  land  afligued  to  each  colonift  v/as  feldom  very 
confiderable,  and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they 
were  not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
the  way  that  they  judged  was  moll  fuitable  to  their  own 
intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies  efta- 
blifhed  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  referable,  and 
even  greatly  furpafs,  thofe  of  ancient  Greece.  In  their 
dependency  upon  the  mother  ftate,  they  referable  thofe  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  but  their  great  diftance  from  Europe  has  in 
all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  lefs  the  elTecls  of  this  depen- 
dency. Their  fituation  has  placed  them  lefs  in  the  view 
and  lefs  in  the  power  of  their  mother  country.  In  pur- 
fuing  their  intereft  their  own  way,  their  conducil  has,  up- 
on many  occafions,  been  over-looked,  either  becaufe  not 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Europe  5  and  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions it  has  been  fairly  fuiiered  and  fubmitted  to,  becaufe 
their  diftance  rendered  it  diihcult  to  rellrain  it.  Even  the 
violent  and  arbitrary  goveniJiient  of  Spaiji  has,  upon  many 
occafions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  for  the  government  of  her   colonies,  for 

fear 
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fear  of  a  general  infurrecftion.  The  progrefs  of  all  'the 
European  colonies  in  wealth,  population,  and  improve- 
menc,  has  accordingly  been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  fliai-e  of  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  colonies,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  tV.eir  firil  eilablifliment.  It  was  a  revenue,  too,  of 
a  nature  to  excite  in  human  avidity  the  moft  extravagant 
expetl:ations  of  fiill  greater  riches.  The  Spanifh  color^ 
iiies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  eilablifli- 
ment attraiSled  very  much  the  attention  of  their  mother 
country  ^  while  thofe  of  the  other  European  nations  were 
for  a  long  time  in  a  great  meafure  negle<0:ed.  The  former 
did  not,  perhaps,  thrive  tlie  bett  r  in  confequence  of  this 
attention ,  nor  the  latter  the  worie  in  confequence  of  this 
negletft.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which 
they  in  fome  meaiure  poflefs,  the  Spanifli  colonies  are  con- 
fidered  as  lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of  almoft 
any  other  European  nation.  The  progrefs  even  of  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  however,  in  population  and  improvement, 
has  certainly  been  very  rapid  and  very  great.  The  city  of 
Lima,  founded  fince  the  conqueft,  is  reprefented  by  Ulloa, 
as  containing  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years 
a^o.  Quito,  which  had  been  but  a  miferable  hamlet  of 
Indians,  is  reprefented  by  the  fame  author  as  in  his  time 
equally  populous.  Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller, 
it  is  faid,  indeed,  but  who  feems  every  where  to  have 
written  upon  extreme  c:;ood  information,  reprefents  the  city 
of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  j 
a  number  which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Span'fh  writers,  is,  probably,  more  than  five  times  greater 
than  what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  Thefc 
numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  of  Boflon,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  the  three  greateft  cities  of  the  Englilh  colo- 
nies. Before  th.e  conqueft  of  the  Spaniards  there  wfere  no 
catr!^^  fit  for  draught,  either  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  lama 
was  their  only  beaft  of  bi;r:len,  and  its  ftrength  feems  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  inferior  to  that  of  a  common  afs. 
The  plough  was  unknown  among  them.  They  were  igno- 
rant of  the  ufe  of  iron.  They  had  no  coined  money,  nor 
any  cftabliflied  inftrument  of  commerce  of  anv  kind.  Their 
comme"ce  was  carried  on  by  barter.  A  fort  of  wooden 
fpad''  was  their  principal  inftrument  of  agriculture.  Sharp 
ftones  ferved  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with  j  fifh 
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bones  and  the  ]iard  finews  of  certain  animals  ferved  them 
for  needles  to  few  with  ;  and  thefe^feeai  to  have  been  their 
principal  inftruments  of  trade.  In  this  (late  of  things,  it 
feems  impoffible,  that  either  of  tliofe  empires  could  have 
been  fo  much  improved  or  fo  well  cultivated  as  at  prefent, 
when  they  are  plentifully  furnilhed  with  all  forts  of  Eu- 
ropean cattle,  and  when  the  ufe  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and 
of  many  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among 
them.  But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  country  mult  be  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  iinprovement  and  cultiva- 
tion. In  fpite  of  the  cruel  deftruft ion  of  the  natives  which 
followed  the  conqueil,  thefe  two  great  empires  are,  pro- 
bably, more  populous  now  than  they  ever  were  before  ; 
and  the  people  are  furely  very  different ;  for  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge, I  apprehend,  that  the  Spanifli  Creoles  are  in 
j:Tiany  refpe£ls  fuperior  to  the  ancient  Indians. 

After  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the 
Portugueze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any  European  nation 
in  America.  But  as  for  a  long  time  after  the  firfl  difco- 
very,  neither  gold  nor  filver  mines  were  found  in  it,  and 
as  it  afforded,  upon  that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  ta 
the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  groat  meafurd 
neglecfted ;  and  during  this  flate  of  neglecff,  it  grew  up  to 
be  a  great  and  powerful  colony.  While  Portugal  was  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the 
Dutch,  who  got  poffeffion  of  feven  of  the  fourteen  pi-o- 
vinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  They  expedfed  foon  to 
conquer  the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  recovered  its  in- 
dependency by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Bra'^^anza  to 
the  throne.  The  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to-  the  Spani- 
ards, became  friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  like- 
wife  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed,  there- 
fore, to  leave  that  ,part  of  Brazil,  which  they  had  not 
conquered,  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to  leave 
that  part  which  they  had  conquered  to  them,  as  a  matter 
not  worth  difputing  about  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the 
Dutch  government  foon  began  to  opprefs  the  Portugueze 
colonifts,  who  inflead  of  amu'mg  themfelves  with  com- 
plaints, took  arms  agaiad  their  new  mafters,  a  id  by  their 
own  valour  and  refolution,  with  the  connivan  -e,  indeed, 
but  without  any  avowed  alTidance  from  the  m:)':her  coun- 
try, drove  them  out  of  Brazil. The  Dutc  ;,  therefore, 
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finding  it  impofTible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to 
themfelves,  were  contented  that  it  fliould  be  entirely  re- 
ftored  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are 
fiiid  to  be  more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  people,  either 
Portugueze,  or  defcended  from  Portugueze,  Creoles,  mu- 
lattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portugueze  and  Brazi- 
lians. No  one  colony  in  America  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
fo  great  a  number  of  people  of  European  extratlion. 

TowARD^"^  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the 
two  great  naval  powers  upon  the  ocean  ;  for  though  the 
commerce  of  Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its 
fleets  had  fcan.e  ever  fiiiled  beyond  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  firfl  difcovery,  claimed  all 
America  as  their  own  ;  and  thougli  tliey  could  not  hinder 
fo  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling  in 
Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  thivt  time,  the  terror  of  their  name, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were 
-afraid  to  eftabllfh  themfelves  in  any  other  part  of  that  great 
continent.  The  French,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Flo- 
rida, were  all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  de- 
clenfion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of,  what  they  called, 
their  Invincible  Armada,  which  happened  towards  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  ob- 
llrucfl  any  longer  the  fettlements  of  the  other  European 
nations.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  there- 
fore, the  Englilh,  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  all 
the  great  nations  who  had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  at- 
tempted to  make  fome  fettlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  New  Jerfey  ;  and 
the  number  of  Swedifii  families  flill  to  be  found  there, 
fulficiently  demonftrates,  that  this  colony  was  very  likely 
to  profpcr,  had  it  been  prote(fl:ed  by  the  mother  country. 
But  being  neglcrted  by  Sweden,  it  was  loon  fwallowed  up 
by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York,  which  again,  in  1674, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifii. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz  arc 
the  only  countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever  been 
j)oiT£lled  by  the  Danes.     Thefe  little  fettlements  too  were 

under 
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under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company,  which  had 
the  fole  right,  both  of  purchafing  the  furplus  produce  of 
the  coloniils,  and  of  fupplying  them  with  fuch  goods  of 
other  countries  as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both 
in  its  purchafes  and  iaies,  had  not  only  the  power  of  op- 
prefhng  them,  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  do  fo.  The 
government  of  an  exclufive  company  of  merchants,  is,  per- 
haps, the  word  of  all  governments  for  any  country  what- 
ever. It  was  not,  however,  able  to  flop  altogether  the 
progrefs  of  thcfe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it  more  flow 
and  languid.  The  late  king  of  Denmark  diffblved  this 
company,  and  fince  that  time  the  profperity  of  thefe  colo- 
nies has  been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  thofe 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  originally  put  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  exclufive  company.  The  progrefs  of  fome  of 
them  therefore,  though  it  had  been  confiderable  in  compa- 
rifon  with  that  of  almoft  any  country  that  has  been  long 
peopled  and  eftablifhed,  has  been  languid  and  flow  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies- 
The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very  confiderable,  is  ftill 
inferior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the 
other  European  nations.  The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia, 
now  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
Jerfey,  would  probably  have  foon  become  confiderable  too, 
even  though  it  had  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
Dutch.  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  good  land  are  fuch 
powerful  caufes  of  profperity,  that  the  very  worft  govern- 
ment is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  altogether  the  efficacy 
of  their  operation.  The  great  diftance  too  from  the  mo- 
ther country  would  enable  the  colonifts  to  evade  more  or 
lels,  by  fmuggling,  the  monopoly  which  the  company  en- 
joyed againft  them.  At  prefent  the  company  allows  all 
Dutch  fliips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  licence  ; 
and  only  referves  to  itfelf  exclufively  the  dire6l  trade  from 
Africa  to  America,  which  confifts  almoft  entirely  in  ths 
flave  trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exclufive  privileges  of 
the  company,  is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that  degree 
of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prefent  enjoys.  Curacoa 
and  Euftatia,  the  two  principal  iflands  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  are  free   ports  open  to  the   fhips   of  all  nations ; 

and 
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and  this  freedom,  in  the  midffc  of  better  colonies  whofo 
ports  are  open  to  thofe  of  one  n.ition  only,  has  been 
the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  thofe  two  barren 
iflands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  laft  century,  and  fome  part  of  the  prefent, 
under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company*  Under 
fo  unfavourable  an  adminiftration  its  progrefs  was  necef- 
farily  very  flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of  other  new  colo- 
nies ;  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this  company 
was  diflblved  after  the  f-  U  of  what  is  called  the  Mifilflippi 
fcheme.  When  the  Engliili  got  poflelTion  of  this  coun- 
try, they  found  in  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants 
which  father  Charlevoix  had  affigned  to  it  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  before.  That  jefuit  had  travelled  over  the 
whole  country,  and  had  no  inclination  to  repvefent  it  as 
lefs  confiderable  than  it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  eftablifhed  by 
pirates  and  free-booters,  who,  for  a  long  time,  neither  re- 
quired the  protection,  nor  acknov/ledged  the  authority  of 
France  5  and  when  that  race  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citi- 
zens as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was  for  a  long- 
time neceffary  to  exercife  it  with  very  great  gentlenefs.- 
During  this  period  the  population  and  improvement  of  this 
colony  increafed  very  faft.  Even  the  opprefTion  of  the  cx-^ 
clufivc  company,  to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubjected 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  no  doubt 
retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  ftop  its  progrefs  altogether. 
The  courfe  of  its  profperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  re- 
lieved from  that  opprefhon.  It  is  now  the  moft  important 
of  the  fugar  colonics  of  the  AVeil  Indies,  and  its  produce 
is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Englifh  fugar  co- 
lonies put  together.  The  other  fugar  cwouies  of  France 
are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progrefs  has 
been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Englilh  in  North  Amcr 
vica. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  their  own  wr.y,  fecm  to  bo  the  two  great  caufes  of 
the  profperity  of  all  new  colonics. 

In 
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In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  EngliOi  colonies  of  North 
America,  though,  no  doubt,  very  abundantly  provided,  are, 
however,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguze, 
and  not  fuperior  to  fome  of  thofe  poflefled  by  the  P'rench 
before  the  late  war.  But  the  political  inflitutions  of  the 
Eaglifh  colonies  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  this  land,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the 
other  three  nations. 

First,  the  engroffing  of  uncultivated  land,  though  it 
has  by  no  mearis  been  prevented  altogether,  has  been  more 
reftrained  in  the  Englifh  colonies  than  in  any  other.  The 
colony  law  which  impofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
tion of  improving  and  cultivating,  within  a  limited  time, 
a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands,  and  which,  in  cafe  of 
failure,  declares  thofa  negle6led  lands  grantable  to  any 
other  perfon  ;  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  (Iridlly 
executed,  has,  however,  had  fome  effetl. 

Secondly,  In  Penfylvania  there  is  no  right  of  primo- 
geniture, and  lands,  like  moveables,  are  divided  equally 
among  all  the  children  of  the"  family.  In  three  of  the 
provinces  of  New  England  the  oldell  has  only  a  double 
fliare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in  thofe  provin- 
ces, therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of  land  fliould  fome- 
times  be  engrofled  by  a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  generation  or  two,  to  be  fufficiently  di- 
vided again„  In  the  other  Englifh  colonies,  indeed,  the 
right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. But  in  all  the  Englifli  colonies  the  tenures  of  their 
lands,  v/hich  are  held  by  free  focage,  facilitates  alienation, 
and  the  grantee  of  any  extenfive  tracfl  of  land  generally 
finds  it  for  his  interefl  to  alienate,  as  fafh  as  he*  can,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fmall  quit-rent.  In  the 
Spanifh  and  Portugueze  colonies,  what  is  called  the  riwht 
of  Majorazzo  *  takes  place  in  the  fucceffion  of  all  thofe 

great  eftates  to  which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed. 

Such  eftates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are  in  effect  entailed 
and  unalienable.  The  French  colonies,  indeed,  are  fub- 
jeft  to  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  which,  in  the  inheritance  of 
land,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  younger  children  than 
the  law  of  England.     But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any 

*  Jus  Majoratuso 
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part  of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and 
homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  fubjecl  to 
the  right  of  redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior 
or  by  the  heir  of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largefl  eflates  of 
the  country  are  held  by  fuch  noble  tenures,  which  necef- 
farily  embarrafs  alienation.  But,  in  a  new  colony,  a  great 
uncultivated  eftate  is  likely  to  be  much  more  fpeedily  di- 
vided by  alienation  than  by  fucceffion.  The  plenty  and 
cheapnefs  of  good  land,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  arc 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  new  colonies. 
The  engrolhng  of  land,  in  cffecl,  deftroys  this  plenty  and 
cheapnefs.  The  engrofting  of  uncultivated  land,  befides, 
is  the  greateft  obftrucflion  to  its  improvement.  But  the 
labour  that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  affords  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  produce 
to  the  fociety.  The  produce  of  labour,  in  this  cafe,  pays 
not  only  its  own  wages,  and  the  profit  of  the  ftock  which 
employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is 
employed.  The  labour  of  the  Englifli  colonifts,  therefore, 
being  more  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  land,  is  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  pro- 
duce, than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which, 
by  the  engrofting  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  towards 
other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonifts  is  not 
only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce, 
but,  in  confequence  of  the  moderation  of  their  taxes,  a 
greater  proportion  of  this  produce  belongs  to  themfelves, 
which  they  may  ftore  up  and  employ  in  putting  into  mo- 
tion a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  Engliih  colo- 
nifts have  never  yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  de- 
fence of  the  mother  country,  or  towards  the  fupport  of  its 
civil  government.  They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  have 
hitherto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the  expence  of 
the  mother  country.  But  the  expence  of  fleets  and  armies 
is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  neceflary  expence 
of  civil  government.  The  expence  of  their  own  civil  go- 
vernment has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  has  generally 
been  confined  to  what  was  neceflary  for  paying  competent 
falaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  fom^  other 
officers  of  police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  public  works.     The  expence  of  the  civil  eftablifli- 
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ment  of  Maflachufett's  Bay,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  difturbances,  ufed  to  be  but  about  18,000/, 
a  year.  That  of  New  Hampfhlre  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,500/. 
each.  That  of  Connecflicut  4,000/.  That  of  New  York 
and  Penfylvania  4,500/.  each.  That  of  New  Jerfey  1,200/. 
That  of  Virginia  and  South  Carohna  8,000/.  each.  The 
civil  eftabhfhment  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  :;re  part- 
ly fupported  by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.  But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7000/.  a  year  towards  the 
public  expences  of  the  colony  ;  and  Georgia  about  2,500/. 
a  year.  All  the  different  civil  effcabliiliments  in  North 
America,  in  fhort,  exclufive  of  thofe  of  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  of  which  no  exacl  account  has  been  got, 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturb- 
ances, cofl:  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/.  a  year  j  an  ever 
memorable  example  at  how  fmall  an  expence  three  mil- 
lions of  people  may  not  only  be  governed,  but  well  go- 
verned. The  moll  important  part  of  the  expence  of  go- 
vernment, indeed,  that  of  defence  and  protection,  has 
conftantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country.  The  ceremo- 
nial too  of  the  civil  government  in  the  colonies,  upon  the 
reception  of  a  new  governor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new 
afTembly,  &c.  though  fufficiently  decent,  is  not  accom- 
panied with  any  expenfive  pomp  or  parade.  Their  eccle- 
fiaftical  government  is  conducfled  upon  a  plan  equally  fru- 
gal. Tithes  are  unknown  among  them  •,  and  their  clergy, 
who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are  maintained  either 
by  moderate  ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the 
contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes  levied  upon 
their  colonies.  France,  indeed,  has  never  drawn  any  con- 
fiderable  revenue  from  its  colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies 
upon  them  being  generally  fpent  among  them.  But  the 
colony  government  of  all  thefe  three  nations  is  conduced 
upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan,  and  is  accompani- 
ed with  a  much  more  expenfive  ceremonial.  The  fums 
fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  ex- 
ample, have  frequently  been  enormous.  Such  ceremonials 
are  not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonifls  upon  thofe 
particular  occafions,  but  they  ferve  to  introduce  among  them 
the  habit  of  vanity  and  expence  upon  all  other  occafions. 
They  are  not  only  very  grievous  occafional  taxes,  but  they 
contribute  to  eflablifh  perpetual  taxes  of  the  fame  kind  ftiU 

more 
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more  grievous  ;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury  and 
extravagance.  In  tlic  colonies  of  all  thofe  three  nations 
too  the  ecclefiaftical  governiricnt  is  extremely  oppreiFivec 
Tithes  take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  in  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  All  of  them 
befides  are  oppreffed  with  a  numerous  race  of  mendicant 
friars,  ^vhofe  beggary  being  not  only  licenfcd,  but  confe- 
crated  by  religion,  is  a  mofb  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor 
people,  who  are  moil  carefully  taught  that  it  is  a  duty  to 
give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refufe  them  their  charity. — 
Over  and  above  all  this,  the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the 
greateft  engroflers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  In  the  difpofal  of  their  furplus  produce, 
or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own  confumption,  the 
Engiifli  colonies  have  been  more  favoured,  and  have  been 
allowed  a  more  extenfive  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
European  nation. Every  European  nation  has  endea- 
voured more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfclf  the  commerce 
of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the 
{hips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has 
prohibited  them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any 
foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  m.onopo- 
ly  has  been  exerclfed  in  different  nations  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce  of 
their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company,  of  whom  the  colo- 
nifts  were  obliged  to  buy  all  fuch  European  goods  as  they 
wanted,  and  to  whom  they  v/ere  obliged  to  fell  the  whole 
of  their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  intereft  of  the 
company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the  former  as  dear, 
and  to  buy  the  latteic  as  cheap  as  pollible,  but  to  buy  no 
more  of  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  they 
could  difpofe  of  for  a  very  hi^h  price  in  Europe.  It  was 
their  inteveft,  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  va- 
lue of  the  furplus  produce  of  tl;e  colony,  but  in  many  cafes 
to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the  natural  increafe  of  its 
quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients  that  can  well  be  contrived 
to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  ex- 
clufive company  is  undoubtedly  the  moll  effedlual.  This, 
however,,  has  been  the  policy  of  Holland,  though  their 
company  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  has  given 

up 
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Up  in  many  refpetTts  the  exertion  of  tl.cir  exclufive  privi- 
lege. This  too  was  the  policy  0;;'  Denmark  till  the  reign 
of  the  late  king.  It  has  cccaf  onalJy  been  the  policy  of 
France,  and  of  late,  fince  i75  5>  after  it  Lad  been  aban- 
doned by  all  otlier  nations,  on  account  of  its  abfurJity,  it 
has  become  the  policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  leait  to 
two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fcrnambuco,  and 
Marannon. 

Other  nations,  without  eftablifning  an  exclufivc  com- 
pany, have  confined  tlie  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies 
to  a  particular  port  of  tl,e  mother  country,  from  whence 
no  fliip  M'as  aliowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a 
particular  feafoii,  or,  if  fmgle,  in  confequence  of  a  parti- 
cular licence,  which  in  moli  cafes  was  very  well  paid  for. 
This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all 
the  natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided  they  traded 
irom  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  fcafon,  and  in  the 
proper  veflels.  But  as  all  the  different  merchants,  who 
joined  their  (locks  in  order  to  fit  out  thofe  licenfed  veffels, 
would  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  aft  in  concert,  the  trade 
which  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  would  necefiarily  be 
conduced  very  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles  as  that  of 
an  exclufive  company.  The  profit  of  thofe  merchants 
would  be  almoiTi:  equally  exorbitant  and  oppreffive.  The 
colonies  would  be  ill  fupplied,  and  would  be  obHged  both 
to  buy  very  dear,  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This  however, 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the  policy  of 
Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European  goods,  accordingly, 
is  faid  to  have, been  enormous  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 
At  Quito,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for 
about  four  and  fixpence,  and  a  pound  of  fteel  for  about  fix 
and  nine-pence  fterling.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  European  goods,  that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own 
produce.  The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dearnefs  of  the 
one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  cheapnefs  of  the  other. — 
The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in  this  refpeft  the  fame  as  the 
ancient  policy  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies, 
except  Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with  regard  to 
tliefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

Othjee 
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Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free  to 
all  their  fubjecEls,  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all  the  different 
ports  of  the  mother  country,  and  who  have  occafion  for 
no  other  licence  than  the  common  difpatches  of  the  cuftom- 
houfc.  In  this  cafe  tlie  number  and  difperfed  fituation  of 
the  different  traders  renders  it  impornble  for  them  to  enter 
into  any  general  combination,  and  their  competition  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  hinder  them  fi"om  making  very  exorbitant  profits. 
Under  fo  liberal  a  policy  the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to 
fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of  Europe  at 
a  reafonable  price.  But  fmce  the  difTolution  of  the  Ply- 
mouth company,  when  our  colonies  were  but  in  their  in- 
fancy, this  has  always  been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has 
generally  too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  vniiformly 
lb  fince  the  diflblution  of  what,  in  England,  is  commonly 
called  their  Miffiihppi  Company.  The  profits  of  the  trade, 
therefore,  which  France  and  England  carry  on  with  their 
colonies,  though  no  doubt  fomewhat  higher  than  if  the 
competition  was  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by 
no  means  exorbitant  ;  and  tlie  price  of  European  goods 
accordingly  is  not  extravagantly  high  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe  nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  .own  furplus  produce  too, 
it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  commodities  that  the  co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain  are  ccnhned  to  the  market  of  the 
mother  country.  Thefe  commodities  having  been  enume- 
rated in  the  acft  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  fubfe- 
quent  afts,  have  upon  that  account  being  called  enumerated 
commodities.  The  reft  are  called  non-enumerated ;  and  may 
be  exported  diredlly  to  other  countries,  provided  it  is  in 
Brltifli  or  Plantation  fliips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three- 
fourths  of  tlie  mariners  are  Britifh  fubjecl:s. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are  fome  of 
the  moft  important  produ61:ions  of  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  grain  of  all  forts,  lumber,  fait  provifions,  fifh,  fu- 
gar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  firft  and  principal  object:  of  the 
culture  of  all  new  colonies.     By  allowing  them  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  market  for  it,  the  law  encourages  them  to  extend 
this  culture  much  beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inha- 
bited 
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bikd  country,  and   thus  to   provide  beforehand  an   ample 
fubfiftence  for  a  continually  increafing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where  timber 
consequently  i5  of  little  or  no  value,  the  expence  of  clear-' 
ing  the  ground  is  the  principal  ohflacle  to  improvement. 
By  allowing  the  colonies  a  very  extenfive  market  for  their 
lumber,  the  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
raifing  the  price  of  a  commoditv  which  would  otherwile 
be  of  little  value,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  make  feme 
profit  of  v/hat  would  btherwife  be  mere  expence. 

In  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half  cultivated, 
cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the  confumiption  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  are  often  upon  that  account  of  little  or 
no  value.  But  it  is  neceflary,  it  has  already  been  (hewn,, 
that  the  price  of  cattle  fhould  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  any 
country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to  American  cattle^ 
ill  all  fliapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extenfive  market, 
the  law  endeavours  to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  eflential  to  improvement. 
The  good  effects  of  this  liberty,  however,  mufl;  be  fome- 
what  dimlniflied  by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which 
puts  hides  and  fklns  among  the  enumerated  commodities, 
and  thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  American 
cattle. 

To  increafe  the  fliipping  and  naval  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  the  extenfion  of  the  fiflieries  of  our  colonies,  is  an 
cbje^l  M'hich  the  legiflature  feems  to  have  had  almoft  con- 
ftantly  in  view.  Thofe  fiflieries,  upon  this  account,  have 
had  all  the  encouragement  which  freedom  can  give  them, 
and  they  have  flourifhed  accordingly.  The  New  England 
fifhery  in  particular  v/as,  before  the  late  difturbances^  one 
of  the  molt  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale- 
fifliery  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant  bounty,  is 
in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  Co  little  purpofe  that  in 
the  opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not,  however, 
pretend  to  warrant)  the  whole  produce  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,  is  in  Nev/  England  carried  on  without  any  bounty  to  a 
very  great  extent.     Fifh    is  one    of  the    principal    articles 
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with  which  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity  which 
could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Britain.  But  in  173 1, 
upon  a  reprefentation  of  the  fugar-planters,  its  exporta- 
tion was  permitted  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reflric- 
tions,  however,  with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  jonied 
to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great  Britain,  have  rendered 
it,  in  a  great  meafure,  inefFeftual.  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  dill  continue  to  be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all 
the  fugar  produced  in  the  Britilli  plantations.  Their  con- 
fumption  increafes  fo  fall  that,  though  in  confequence  of 
the  increafing  improvement  of  Jamaica  as  well  as  of  the 
Ceded  Iflands,  the  importation  of  fugar  has  increafed  very 
greatly  within  thefe  twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  fo- 
reign countries  is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which  the 
Americans  carry  on  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  which 
they  bring  back  negroe  flaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all 
forts,  in  fait  provifions  and  in  fifli,  had  been  put  into  the 
enumeration,  and  thereby  forced  into  the  market  of  Great 
Britain,  it  would  have  interfered  too  much  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  induftry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  proba- 
bly not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of  Ame- 
rica, as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference>  that  thofe  im- 
portant commodities  have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the 
enumeration,  but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain 
of  all  grain,  except  rice,  and  of  fait  provifions,  has,  iw 
the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  originally  be 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  Lumber  and  rice,  hav- 
ing been  once  put  into  the  enumeration,  when  they  were 
afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  Euro- 
pean market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Fi- 
nifterre.  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52.  all  non-enu- 
merated commodities  were  fubjedled  to  the  like  reftridlion 
The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre, 
are  not  manufa(lturing  countries,  and  we  were  Icfs  jealous 

of 
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of  the  colony  fhips  can*ying  home  from  them  any  manu- 
fa<5lures  which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts :  firft, 
fuch  as  are  cither  the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  or  as 
cannot  be  produced,  or  at  lead  are  not  produced,  in  the 
mother  country.  Of  this  kind  are,  melafTes,  coffee,  ca- 
cao-nuts, tobacco,  pimento,  ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  filk, 
cotton- wool,  beaver,  and  other  peltry  of  America,  indigo, 
fuftick,  and  other  dying  woods  :  fecondly,  fuch  as  ar^  not 
the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  but  which  are  and  may 
be  produced  in  the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fucli 
quantities  as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of 
this  kind  arc  all  naval  ftores,  mafts^  yards,  and  bowfprits, 
tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore, 
hides  and  ilcins,  pot  and  peai'l  aflies.  The  largell  impor- 
tation of  commodities  of  the  firfl  kind  could  not  difcou- 
rage  the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of  any  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  confining  them 
to  the  home  market,  our  merchants,  it  was  expe<fled, 
would  not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plan- 
tations, and  confequently  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit 
at  home,  but  to  eftablifh  between  the  Plantations  and  fo- 
reign countries  an  advantageous  carrying  trade,  of  which 
Great  Britain  was  neceflarily  to  be  the  center  or  empori- 
um, as  the  European  country  into  which  thofe  commodi- 
ties were  firfh  to  be  imported.  The  importation  of  com- 
modities of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed  too,  it 
was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  fale  of  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  but  with 
that  of  thofe  which  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  \ 
becaufe,  by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered always  fomewhat  dearer  than  the  former,  and  yet 
a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter.  By  confining 
fuch  commodities  to  the  home  market,  therefore,  it  was 
propofcd  to  difcourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  fome  foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of 
trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies,  to  any 
other,  country  but  Great  Britain,  marts,  yards,  and  bow- 
fprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally  tended  to  lower 
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the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies,   and    confequently  to 
increafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the   principal 
obdacle  to  their  improvement.     But  about  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  in   1703,  the  pitch  and  tar   company 
of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raife  tlie  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  ex- 
cept in  their  own  fliips,  at  their   own  price,  and  in   fuch 
quantities  as  they  thought  proper.     In  order  to  counteract 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and   to  render  her- 
felf  as  much  as  poflible  independent,  not  only  of  Sweden, 
but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers.  Great  Britain  gave  a 
bounty  upon   the  importation  of  naval   {tores   from   Ame- 
rica, and  the  efte6l  of  this  bounty  was  to  raife  the  price  of 
timber  in  America,  much  more   than   the  confinement   to 
the  home  market  could  lower  it ;  and   as  both   regulations 
were  enacted  at  the  fame  time^  their  joint  effect  was  rather  to 
encourage  than  to  difcourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among  the 
enumerated  commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported  frorn 
America,  they  are  exempted  from  confiderable  duties  to 
which  they  are  fubjedt  when  imported  from  any  other 
country,  the  one  part  of  the  regulation  contributes  more 
to  encourage  the  eredtion  of  furnaces  in  America,  than 
the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is  no  manufadlure  which 
occafions  fo  great  a  confumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or 
which  can  contribute  fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country 
overgrown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations  to  raife  the 
value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the 
clearing  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor 
underilood  by  the  legiflature.  Though  their  beneficial  ef- 
fe£ls,  however,  have  been  in  this  refpecSl  accidental,  they 
have  not  upon  that  account  been  lefs  real. 

The  mod  perfe<ft  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted  between 
the  Britirti  colonies  of  America  and  the  Well  Indies,  both 
in  the  enumerated  and  in  the  non-enumerated  commodi- 
ties. Thofe  colonies  are  now  become  fo  populous  and 
thriving,  that  each  of  them  finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a 
great  and  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce. 
All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal 
market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The 
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The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the  trade 
of  her  colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  coacerns 
the  market  for  their  produce,  either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in 
what  may  be  called  the  very  firft  ftage  of  manufafture. 
The  more  advanced  or  more  refined  manufa£lures  even  of 
the  colony  produce,  the  merchants  and  manufatlurers  of 
Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  to  themfelves,  and  have 
prevailed  upon  the  legiflature  to  prevent  their  eftablifti- 
ment  in  the  colonies,  fometimes  by  high  duties  and  fome- 
limes  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Muflcovado  fugars  from  the 
Britifli  plantations,  pay  upon  importation  only  6s.  /\d.  the 
hundredweight;  white  fugars  pay  il.  is.  id.;  and  refined, 
either  double  or  fingle,  in  loaves  4/.  2J-.  5^/.  ^^.  Wheii 
thofe  high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Britain  was  the  fole, 
and  flie  Hill  continues  to  be  the  principal  market  to  v/hich 
the  fugars  of  the  Britifh  colonies  could  be  exported. 
They  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firll  of 
claying  or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and  at 
prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, -which 
takes  ofF,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
produce.  The  maniifa£lure  of  claying  or  refining  fugar 
accordingly,  though  it  has  flourifhed  in  all  the  fugar  colo- 
nies of  France,  has  been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of 
England,  except  for  the  market  of  the  colonics  themfelves. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  there  was 
a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at  lead,  upon  almoft  every 
plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  almoft 
all  M'orks  of  this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are 
at  prefent,  October,  1773,  I  am  afTured,  not  above  two  or 
three  remaining  in  the  ifland.  At  prefent,  however,  by 
an  indulgence  of  the  Cuflom-houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar, 
if  reduced  from  loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported 
as  Muftovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  ma- 
Tiufaflures  jof  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them  from 
duties  to  which  the  like  commodities  are  fubje(fl  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country,  flie  im poles  an  abfolute 
prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  Heel  furnaces  and  flit- 
mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She  will  not 
fuffer  her  colouifls  to  work  in  thofe  more  refined  manufac- 
tures 
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tures  even  for  their  own  confumptibn ;  but  infifts  upon 
their  purchafin^  of  her  merchants  and  manufadlurers  all 
goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province  to  ano- 
ther by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  horfe- 
back  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools  and  woollen  goods,  of 
the  produce  of  America  j  a  regulation  which  efFe£lually 
prevents  the  eftablifhment  of  any  manufaflure  of  fuch 
commodities  for  diftant  fale,  and  confines  the  induftry  of 
her  colonifts  in  this  way  to  fuch  coarfe  and  houfehold  ma- 
nufaftures,  as  a  private  family  commonly  makes  for  its 
own  ufe,  or  for  that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame 
province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making  all 
that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from 
employing  their  flock  and  induftry  in  the  way  that  they 
judge  moft  advantageous  to  themfelves,  is  a  manifefl;  viola- 
tion of  the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankind.  Unjuft,  how- 
ever, as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap, 
and,  confequently,  labour  fo  dear  among  them,  that  they 
can  import  from  the  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  more 
refined  or  more  advanced  manufa£itures  cheaper  than  they 
could  make  them  for  themfelves.  Though  they  had  not, 
therefore,  been  prohibited  from  eftablifhing  fuch  manu- 
facftures,  yet  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  a  re- 
gard to  their  own  intereft  would,  probably,  have  prevented 
them  from  doing  fo.  In  their  prefent  ftate  of  improve- 
ment, thofe  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping 
their  induftry,  or  reftraining  it  from  any  employment  to 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord,  are  only  im- 
pertinent badges  of  flavery  impofed  upon  them,  without 
any  fufTicicnt  reafon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacfturers  of  the  mother  country.  In 
a  more  advanced  ftate  they  might  be  really  oppreflive  and 
infupportable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  fhe  confines  to  her  own    market 
fome  of  the  moft  important   produdlions  of  the  colonies, 
fo  in  compcnfation  flie  gives  to  fome  of  them  an  advantage 
in  that  market  •,  fometimes  by  impofing  higher  duties  up- 
on 
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on  tlic  like  produdlions  when  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their  impor- 
tation from  the  colonies.  In  the  firft  way  ihe  gives  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  home-market  to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and 
iron  ot  her  own  colonies,  and  in  the  fecond  to  their  raw 
filk,  to  their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval 
ftores,  and  to  their  building-timber.  This  fecond  way  of 
encouraging  the  colony  produce  by  bounties  upon  imppr- 
tation,  is,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  pecuhar  to 
Great  Britain.  The  firfl  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofmg  higher  duties  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  tobacco  frorn  any  other  country,  but  prohibits 
it  under  the  fevered  penajties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  Eu- 
rope, England  has  likewife  dealt  more  hberally  with  her 
colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  the  half; 
generally  a  large  portion,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of 
the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their  exportation  to  any  fo-, 
reign  country.  No  independent  -  foreign  country,  it  was 
eafy  to  forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it  load- 
ed with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almoil  all  foreign  goods 
are  fubjedle.d  on  their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Un- 
lefs,  therefore,  fome  part  of  thofe  duties  was  drawn  back 
upon  exportation,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade ; 
a  trade  fo  much  favoured  by  the  meYcantife  fyftem. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independent 
foreign  countries ;  and  Great  Britain  having  aifumed  to 
herfelf  tlie  exclufive  right  of  fupplying  them  witii  all  goods 
from  Europe,  might  have  forced  them  (in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  other  countries  have  done  their  colonies)  to  receive 
fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  fame  duties  which  thev 
paid  in  the  mother  country.  But,  011  the  contrary,  till 
1763,  the  frme  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as  to 
any  independent  foreign  country.  In  1763,  indeed,  bv 
the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  this  uidulgence  was  a  good  deal 
abated,  and  it  was  enaifted,  "  That  no  part  of  the  dutv 
"  called  the  old  fubfidy  fliould  be  drawn  back  for  any 
'*  goods   of  the  growth,  production,    or    manuf.idure    of 

"  Europe- 
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*<  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  fliould  be  expoited 
♦'  trom  this  kingdom  to  any  Biitifli  colony  or  plantation 
^'  in  Amerida ;  wines,  white  calHcoes  and  muHins  except- 
^'  ed."  B'-ifore  this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  plantationsi 
than  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  fome  may  flill. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning  the 
colony  trade,  the  merchants  wlio  carry  it  on,  it  mull  be 
obferved,  have  been  the  principal  advifers.  We  mutl  hot 
wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  their 
intereil  has  been  more  confidered  than  either  that  of  the 
colonies  or  that  of  tlie  mother  country.  In  their  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  fupplyiug  the  colonies  with  all  the  goods 
which  they  wanted  from  Europe,  and  of  purcliafing  all 
fuch  parts  of  their  furpius  produce  ns  could  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  trades  which  they  thcmfelves  carried  ou 
at  home,  the  intcreft  of  the  colonies  was  facrlficed  to  the 
interell  of  thofe  merchants.  In  allowing  the  fame  draw- 
backs upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  pf  Eu- 
ropean and  Eail  India  goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their 
re-exportation  to  any  independent  country,  the  intereft  of 
the  mother  country  was  facriliced  to  it,  even  according  to 
the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  inteveft.  It  was  for  the  inter- 
eft of  the  merchants  to  pay  as  little  as  pofhble  for  the  for 
reign  goods  which  they  fent  to  the  colonies,  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  duties  which 
they  advanced  upon  their  importation  into  Great  Britaii]. 
They  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  fell  in  the  colonies,  ei- 
ther the  fame,  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or 
a  greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and  confequently, 
to  gain  fomething  eitlier  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
was,,  likevvife,  for  the  interell  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch 
goods  as  cheap  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  polFible.  But 
tiiis  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  mother 
country,  She  might  frequently  fuffer  both  in  her  revenue, 
by  giving  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been 
paid  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  goods ;  and  in  her  ma- 
nufaclures,  by  being  underfold  in  the  colony  market,  in 
confequence  of  the  eafy  terms  upon  which  foreign  manu- 
fa6lures  could  be  carried  thither  by  means  of  thofe  draw- 
backs. The  progrefs  of  the  linen  manuta£lure  of  Great 
Brituin,  it^is  cbnimonly  faid,  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded 
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by    the    drawbacks    upon    the    re-exportation  of  German 
linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  poHcy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  di6iated  by  the  {;\me 
rxiercantile  fpirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it  has,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  been  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreiljve  than  that 
of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  liberty 
of  the  Englifli  colonilts  to  manage  their  own  afi'airs  their 
own  way  is  complete.  It  is  in  every  refpecl  equal  to  that 
pf  their  fellow-citizens  at  home,  and  is  fecured  in  th^ 
fame  manner,  by  an  aflembly  of  the  reprefcntatives  of  the 
people,  who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofrng  taxes  for 
the  fupport  of  the  colony  government.  The  authority  of 
this  aflembly  over-awes  the  executive  power,  and  neither 
the  meaneft  nor  the  moft  obnoxious  coloniil,  as  long  as  he 
obeys  the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refentment,^ 
either  of  the  governor,  ox  of  any  ether  civil  or  military 
ofBcer  in  the  province.  The  colony  aflTemblies,  though, 
like  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England,  they  ave  not  al- 
ways a  very  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  yet  they 
approach  more  nearly  to  that  character  j  and  as  the  execu- 
tive power  either  has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or, 
jon  account  of4:he  fupport  which  it  receives  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  is  not  under  the  neceflity  of  doing  fo,  they 
are  perhaps  in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclinations 
.of  their  conftituents.  The  councils,  which,  ill  the  colony 
leglflatures,  correfpond  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great 
Britain,  are  not  compofed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In 
fome  of  the  colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of 
New  England,  thofe  councils  are  not  appointed  by  the 
king,  but  chofen  by  the  reprefcntatives  of  the  people.  In 
none  of  the  Englifli  colonies  is  there  any  hereditary  nobility. 
In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the 
defcendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  refpetTled  than 
an  upftart  of  equal  merit  or  fortune :  but  he  is  only 
inore  refpefted,  and  he  has  no  privileges  by  which  he  can 
be  trpublefome  to  his  neighbours.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  diilurbances,  the  colony  aflemblies 
had  not  only  the  legiflative,'  but  a  part  of  the  executive 
power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Ifland,  they  elected 
^he  governor.     In  tlic  other  colonies    they  appointed  the 

revenue 
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revenue  officers  who  colletfteti  tlie  taxes  impofed  by  thofc 
Tcfpcdlivc  afiemblies^  to  whom  thofe  officers  were  imme- 
diately refponfible.  There  is  more  equality,  therefore, 
among  the  Engliffi  colonifts  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother  country.  Their  manners  are  more  republican, 
and  their  governments,  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of 
New  England  in  particular,  have  hitlierto  been  more  re- 
publican too. 

The  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies  ; 
and  the  difcretionary  powers  which  fuch  governments 
commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  ofBc?6rs  are,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  diftance,  naturally  exercifed  there  with 
more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under  all  abfolute  govern- 
ments there  is  more  liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  fovereign  himfelf  can  never  have 
either  intereft  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of 
^juftice,  or  to  opprefs  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the 
capital  his  prefence  over-awes  more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior 
officers,  who  in  the  remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the 
complaints  of  the  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach  him,  can 
exercife  their  tyranny  with  much  more  fafety.  But  the 
European  colonies  in  America  are  more  remote  than  the 
inoft  diftant  provinces  of  the  greatefl:  empires  which  had 
ever  been  known  before.  The  government  of  the  Englifli  co- 
lonies is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fmcethe  world  began, 
could  give  perfe(£l  fecurity  to  the  inhabitants  of  fo  very  di- 
flant  a  province.  The  adminiftration  of  the  French  co- 
lonies, however,  has  always  been  conduc^led  with  more 
gentlenefs  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Pcr^uc'iefe.  This  fuperiority  of  conducl  is  fuiiable  both 
to  the  charatfter  ol  the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms 
the  charafter  of  every  nation,  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  though  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon, 
with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Iris  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
Jiowever,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  policy  chiefly 
appears.  The  progrefs  of  the  Sugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  at  leall  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the 
greater  part    of    thofe    of    England ;    and    yet  the  fugar 

colonics 
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colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of 
North  America.  But  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are 
not  difcouraged,  like  thofe  of  England,  •  from  refining 
their  own  fugar;  and,  what  is  of  Itill  greater  importance, 
the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  introduces  a  bet- 
ter management  of  their  negro  fiaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane  is 
carried  on  by  negro  ilaves.  The  conflitution  of  thofe  who 
have  been  born  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could 
not,  it  is  fuppofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
under  the  burning  fun  of  the  Well  Indies ;  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  fugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed  at  prefent,  is  all 
hand  labour,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  drill 
plough  might  be  introduced  into  it  with  great  advantage. 
But,  as  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  cattle ;  fo  the  profit  and 
fuccefs  of  that  which  is  -carried  on  by  flaves,  mult  depend 
equally  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves ;  and  in 
the  good  management  of  their  flaves  the  French  planters, 
I  think  it  is  generally  alloyved,  are  fuperior  to  the  Englifh, 
The  law,  fo  far  as  it  gives  fome  weak  proteftion  to  the  flavc 
againft  the  violence  of  his  mafl:er,  is  likely  to  be  better 
executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  is  in  a  great 
meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where  it  is  altogether  free. 
In  every  country  where  the  unfortunate  law  of  flavery  is 
ellablilhed,  the  magiftrate,  when  he  protects  the  flave, 
'intermeddles  in  fome  meafure  in  the  management  of  the 
private  property  of  the  mafter ;  and,  in  a  free  country, 
where  the  mafter  is  perhaps  either  a  member  of  the  colony 
alTembly,  or  an  cle<flor  of  fuch  a  member,  he  dare  not  do 
this  but  with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpedlion.  The 
refpetft  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mafter,  ren- 
ders it  more  difficult  for  him  to  protect  the  ilave.  But  in  z 
country  where  the  government  is  in  a  great  meafure  ar- 
bitrary, where  it  Is  ufual  for  the  magiftrate  to  intermeddle 
even  in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet  if 
they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much 
eafier  for  him  to  give  fome  proteftion  to  the  flave ;  and 
common  humanity  naturally  difpofes  him   to  do  fo.     Tlie 
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prote(flion  of  the  maglflrate  renders  the  flave  lefs  con- 
temptible In  the  eyes  of  his  mafter,  who  is  thereby  in- 
<lucetl  to  confider  him  with  more  regard,  and  to  treat  him 
with  more  gc-ntlcnefs.  Gentle  ufage  renders  the  flave  not 
only  more  faithful,  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore, 
upon  a  double  account,  more  ufeful.  He  approaches  more 
to  the  condition  of  a  free  fervant,  and  may  poflefs  fome  de- 
gree of  integrity  and  attachment  to  his  mailer's  intereft, 
virtues  which  frequently  belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which 
never  can  belong  to  a  flave,  who  is  treated  as  flaves  com- 
monly are  in  countries  where  the  mafter  is  perfedly  free 
and  fecure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under  an  ar- 
bitrary than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe,  fup- 
ported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  the  firll  time  we  ixad  of  the  magiftrate  intcr- 
pofing  to  protect  the  flave  from  the  violence  of  his  mafter,  is 
under  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  Pollio,  in  the  prefenci^ 
of  Auguftus,  ordered  oije  of  his  flaves,  who  had  commit- 
ted a  flight  fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his 
fifli  pond  in  order  to  feed  his  fifliesj  the  emperor  command- 
ed him,  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  immediately,  not 
cnly  that  flave,  but  all  the  others  that  belonged  to  him. 
Under  the  republic  no  magiftrate  could  have  had  au- 
thority enough  to  protect  the  flave,  much  lefs  to  punifli  tlip 
mafter. 

The  ftock,  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  which  has  improved 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great  colony 
of  St.  Domingo,  has  been  raifed  almoft  entirely  from  the 
gradual  improvement  and  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies. 
It  has  been  almoft  altogether  the  produce  of  the  foil  and  of 
ihe  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumulated  by 
good  management,  and  employed  in  raifing  a  ftill  greater 
produce.  But  the  ftock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated 
the  fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been 
fent  out  from  England,  and  has  by  no  means  been  alto- 
gether the  produce  of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colcv- 
nifts.  The  profperity  of  the  Englifh  fugar  colonies  has 
been,  in  a  groat  meafure,  owing  to  the  great  riches  of  Eng- 
Jand,  of  which  a   part  has  overflowed,   if  one  may  fay  fc, 

upon 
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lipon  thofe  colonies.  But  the  profperlty  of  the  fugar  coloi 
nies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  con- 
duft  of  the  colonifts,  which  mud  therefore  have  had 
fome  fiiperiority  over  that  of  the  Englifli ;  and  this  fupe- 
riority  has  been  remarked  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  the 
good  management  of  their  flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy  of 
the  different  European  nations  with  regard  to  their  co- 
lonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  boaft 
of,  either  in  the  original  eflablifliment,  or,  fo  far  as  concerns 
tlieir  internal  government,  in  the  fiiofequent  profperity  of 
the  colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the  principles 
which  prefided  over  and  direcfled  the  firfl  projefl:  of  elta- 
bliflnng  thofe  colonies  •,  the  folly  of  hunting  after  gold 
and  filver  mines,  and  the  injudice  of  coveting  the  pollef- 
fion  of  a  country  whofe  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having 
ever  injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the 
firfl  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs  and  hof- 
pitaiity. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome  of  the 
later  eftablifliments,  joined,  to  the  chmierical  projeft  of 
finding  gold  and  fdver  mines,  other  motives  more  reafon- 
able  and  more  laudable  j  but  even  thefe  motives  do  very 
little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  Englifli  puritans,  reftrained  at  home,  fled  for 
freedom  to  America,  and  elbiblifhed  there  the  four  go- 
vernments of  New  England.  The  Englifli  catholics, 
treated  with  much  greater  injuftice,  eltabliflied  that  of 
Maryland,  the  Qu^akers,  that  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Portu- 
guefe  Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  ftript  of  their 
fortunes,  and  baniihed  to  Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  ex- 
ample, fome  fort  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  tranf- 
ported  felons  and  flrumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  ori- 
ginally peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the  fugar- 
cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occafions  it  was,  not  the 
wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  difcrder    and  injuftice  of  the 

Euro- 
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European    governments,    which    peopled    and    cultivated 
America. 

In  eifefluating  feme  of  the  moft  important  of  thefe 
eflabUfhments,  the  different  governments  of  Europe  had 
as  httle  merit  as  in  projecfting  them.  The  conquefl  of 
Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of 
a  governor  of  Cuba  -,  and  it  was  effecftuated  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was  entrufted,  in  fpite  of 
every  thing  which  that  governor,  who  foon  repented  of 
having  tvufted  fuch  a  perfon,  could  do  to  thwart  it.  The 
conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other 
Spanifh  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  car- 
tied  out  with  them  no  other  public  encouragement,  but  a 
general  permifFion  to  make  fettlements  and  conquefls  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Thofe  adventures  were  all 
at  the  private  rifk  and  expence  of  the  adventurers.  The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  contributed  fcarce  any  thing  to  any  of 
them.  Tiiat  of  England  contributed  as  little  towards  effec- 
tuating the  eftabliflmient  of  fome  of  its  moft  important  co- 
lonies in  North  America. 

When  thofe  eftablifliments  were  efFe(£luated,  and  had 
become  fo  coiifiderablc  as  to  attraft  the  attention  of  the 
mother  country,  the  firft  regulations  which  fhe  made  with 
regard  to  them  had  always  in  view  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the 
monopoly  of  their  commerce;  to  confine  their  market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  confequently, 
rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than  to  quicken  and  for- 
ward the  courfe  of  their  profperity.  In  the  different  ways 
in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercifed,  confifts  one 
of  the  moft  eflential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different 
European  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  beft 
of  them  all,  that  of  England,  is  only  fomewhat  lefs  Illiberal 
and  opprelfive  than  that  of  any  of  the  reft. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  con- 
tributed either  to  the  firft  eftablilhment,  or  to  the  prefent 
grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and 
in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna 
vjriim  Mater!  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were 
capable    of   atchieving    fuch  great  atftions,  and  of  laying 
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the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire  j  and  there  is  no  other 
quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the  poHcy  is  capable  of  form- 
ing, or  has  ever  adtually,  and  in  faA  formed  fuch  men. 
The  colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and 
great  views  of  their  aftive  and  enterprizing  founders  j  and 
fome  of  the  greateft  and  moft  important  of  them,  fo  far 
as  concerns  their  internal  government,  owe  to  it  fcarce  any 
thing  elfe. 


Part 
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P  A  K  T      Third. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  hat  derived  from  the  Dif co- 
very  of  America^  and  from  thai  of  a  Paffage  to  the  Eaf  In- 
dies by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

OUCH  are  the  Kcivantages  which  the  colonies  of  America 
have  derived  from  the  poUcy  of  Europe. 

What  are  tliofe  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  dif- 
Covery  and  colonization  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into  the  ge- 
neral advantages  which  Europe,  confidercd  as  one  great 
country,  has  derived  from  thofe  great  events  ;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  into  the  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
country  has  derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly 
belong  to  it,  in  confequencc  of  the  authority  or  dominion 
which  it  exercifes  over  them. 

The  genefal  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered  as 
one  greait  country,  has  derived  from  the  difcovery  and  co- 
lonization of  America,  confift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its 
enjo)fmcnts  •,  and  fecondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  in- 
duilry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into  Europe, 
furnilhes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  continent  with  a  va- 
riety of  commodities  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have 
poflelled,  fome  for  convenlcncy  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure, 
and  fome  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contributes  to  increafe 
their  enjoyments. 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment  the  induf- 
try,  hrft,  of  all  the  countries  which  trade  to  it  diredftly  ; 
fuch  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England  ;  and,  fe- 
condly, of  all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  directly, 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries,  goods  to  it 
of  their  own  produce  :  fuch  as  Aullrian  Flanders,  and 
fome  provinces  of  Germany,   which,  through  the  medium 
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of  the  countries  before  mentioned,  fend  to  it  ^  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  countries 
have  evidently  gained  a  more  extenfive  market  for  their 
furplus  produce,  and  mufl  confequently  have  been  cncour- 
raged  to  increafe  its  quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  fhould  likewife  have  con- 
tributed to  encourage  the  indultry  of  countries,  fuch  as 
Hungary  and  Poland,  wliich  may  never,  perhaps,  have 
fent  a  Tingle  commodity  of  their  own  produce  to  America, 
is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.  That  thofe  events 
have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doubted.  Some  part 
of  the  produce  of  America  is  confumed  in  Hungary  and 
Poland,  and  there  is  fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar, 
chocolate,  and  tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world. 
But  thofe  commodities  mufl:  be  purchafed  with  fomething 
which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  Hungary 
or  Poland,  or  with  fomething  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Thofe  commodities  of 
America  are  new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced 
into  Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  there  for  the 
furplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.  By  being  carried 
thither  tliey  create  a  new  and  more  extenlive  market 
for  that  furplus  produce.  They  raife  its  value,  and  there- 
by contribute  to  encourage  its  increafe.  Though  no  part 
of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
other  countries  which  purchafe  it  v»'ith  a  part  of  their 
fliare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America  ;  and  it  may  fmd 
a  market  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  that  trade  which 
was  originally  put  into  motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of 
America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to  in- 
creafe the  enjoyments,  and  to  augment  the  indullry  of 
countries  which,  not  only  never  fent  any  commodities  to 
America,  but  never  received  any  from  it.  Even  fuch 
countries  may  have  received  a  greater  abundance  of  other 
commodities  from  countries  of  which  the  furplus  produce 
had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  American  trade. 
This  greater  abundance,  as  it  muft  neceffiiriiy  have  mcreaf- 
ed  their  enjoyments,  fo  it  muft  likewife  have  augmented 
their  induftry.  A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
fome  kind  or  other  muft  have  been  prefented  to  them  to 
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be  exchanged  for  the  furplus  produce  of  that  induftry.  A 
more  extcnfive  market  muft  have  been  created  for  that 
furplus  produce,  fo  as  to  raife  its  value,  and  thereby  en- 
courage its  increafe.  The  mafs  of  commodities  annually 
thrown  into  tne  great  circle  of  European  commerce,  and 
by  its  various  revolutions  annually  dillributed  among  all 
the  different  nations  comprehended  within  it,  muft  have 
been  augmented  by  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  Ameri- 
ca. A  greater  fhare  of  this  greater  mafs,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to  have  in- 
creafed  their  enjoyments,   and  augmented  their  induflry. 

The  exelufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to 
dimlnifli,  or,  at  leall,  to  keep  down  below  what  they 
would  othcrwife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  induftry 
of  all  thofe  nations  in  general,  and  of  the  American  colo- 
nies in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  aftion  of 
one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  motion  a  great 
part  of  the  bufmefs  of  mankind.  By  rendering  the  colo- 
ny produce  dearer  in  all  other  countries,  it  lefTens  its  con- 
fumption,  and  thereby  cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies, 
and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induilry  of  all  other 
countries,  w^hich  both  enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more  for 
what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  lefs  when  they  get  lefs  for 
what  they  produce.  By  rendering  the  produce  of  all 
other  countries  dearer  in  the  colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  and 
both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It 
is  a  clog  which,  for  the  fuppofcd  benefit  of  fome  particu- 
lar countries,  embarrafles  the  pleafures,  and  encumbers 
the  induftry  of  all  other  countries ;  but  of  the  colonies 
more  than  of  any  other.  It  not  only  excludes,  as  much 
as  poffible,  all  other  countries  from  one  particular  market ; 
but  it  confines,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  colonies  to  one 
particular  market :  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between 
being  excluded  from  one  particular  market,  when  all  others 
are  open,  and  being  confined  to  one  particular  market, 
when  all  others  are  fliut  up.  The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fou'rce  of  all  that  increafe 
of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which  Europe  derives  from  the 
dlfcovery  and  colonisation  of  America  ;  and  the  exelufive 
trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  fource 
much  lefs  abundant  than  it  othervv^ife  v/ould  be. 
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The  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing  coun- 
try derives  from  the  colonies  which  particularly  belong  to 
it,  are  of  two  different  kinds  j  firlh,  thofe  common  advan- 
tages which  every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubjecfl 
to  its  dominion  ;  and,  fecondly,  thofe  peculiar  advantages 
which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  pe- 
culiar a  nature  as  the  European  colonies  of  America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives 
from  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  its  dominion,  conlift,  firft, 
in  the  military  force  which  they  furnifh  for  its  defence  ; 
and,  fecondly,  in  the  revenue  which  they  furnifh  for  the 
fupport  of  its  civil  government.  The  Roman  colonies  fur- 
nifhed  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  furnifhed  a  military  force ; 
but  feldom  any  revenue.  They  feldom  acknowledged 
themfelves  fubje^t  to  the  domanion  of  the  mother  city. 
They  were  generally  her  allies  In  war,  but  very  feldom  her 
fubjedls  in  peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never  yet  fur- 
niflied  any  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country.  Their  military  force  has  never  yet  been  fuftici- 
ent  for  their  own  defence  ;  and  in  the  different  wars  in 
which  the  mother  countries  have  been  engaged,  the  de- 
fence of  their  colonies  has  generally  occafioned  a  very 
confiderable  diilraciion  of  the  military  force  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. In  this  refpeiH:,  therefore,  all  the  European  colo- 
nies have,  without  exception,  been  a  caufe  rather  of 
weaknefs  than  of  flrength  to  their  refpeclive  mother 
countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have  contri- 
buted any  revenue  towards  tiie  defence  of  the  mother 
country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil  government.  The 
taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon  thofe  of  other  European 
nations,  upon  thofe  of  England  in  particular,  h'ave  feldom 
been  equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon  them  In  time  of 
p«ace,  and  never  fuflicient  to  defray  that  which  they  oc- 
cafioned in  time  of  war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have 
been  a  fource  of  expence  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  re- 
fpedUve  mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  refpedllve  mo- 
ther countries,  confift  altogether  in  thofe  peculiar  advan- 
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tages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  provinces  of  fo  ve- 
ry pecuHar  a  nature  as  the  European  colonies  of  America  j 
and  the  exclufive  trade,  it  is  acknovi'ledged,  is  the  fole 
fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar  advantages. 

In  confequence  of  this  exclufive  trade,  all  that  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  Englilh  colonies,  for  example, 
which  confills  in  what  are  called  enumerated  commodities, 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  country  but  England.  Other 
countries  mufl  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It  mull:  be  cheap- 
er therefore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country, 
and  mull  contribute  more  to  increafe  the  enjoyments  of 
England,  than  thofe  of  any  other  country.  It  mull  like- 
v/ife  contribute  more  to  encourage  her  induftry.  For  all 
thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which  England  ex- 
changes for  thofe  enumerated  commodities,  flie  mull  get  a 
better  price  than  any  other  countries  can  get  for  the  like 
parts  of  theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  fame 
commodities.  The  manufaflures  of  England,  for  exam- 
ple, will  purchafe  &  greater  quantity  of  the  fiigar  and  to- 
bacco of  her  own  colonies,  than  the  like  manufa(nures^f 
other  countries  can  purchafe  of  that  fugar  and  tobacco. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  manufadlures  of  England  and 
thofe  of  other  countries  arc  both  to  be  exchajiged  for  the 
fugar  and  tobacco  of  the  Engliili  colonies,  this  fuperiority 
of  price  gives  an  encouragement  to  the  former,  beyond 
what  the  latter  can  in  thefe  circumllanccs  enjoy.  The  ex- 
clufive trade  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  dimiililhes, 
or,  at  leall,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
wife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  the 
countries  which  do  not  pollefs  it ;  fo  it  gives  an  evident  ad- 
vantage to  the  countries  wliich  do  polTcfs  it  over  thofe 
other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an  abfolute 
advantage  ;  and  to  give  a  fuperiority  to  the  country  which 
enjoys  it,  rather  by  deprefling  tlie  induftry  and  produce  of 
other  countries,  than  by  ralfing  thofe  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife  to  in  the 
cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example, 
by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  England  enjoys  of  it, 
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certainly  comes  cheaper  to  England  than  it  can  do  to 
France,  to  whom  England  commonly  fells  a  confiderable 
part  of  it.  But  had  France,  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe  colonies  might,  by 
this  time,  have  come  cheaper  than  it  aftually  does,  not 
only  to  all  thofe  other  countries,  but  Iikewife  to  England. 
The  produce  of  tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  fo 
much  more  extenfive  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed, might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time,  have  been 
fo  much  increafed  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a  tobacco 
plantation  to  their  natural  level  with  thofe  of  a  corn  plan- 
tation, which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  are  flill  fomevi'hat 
above.  The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  probably  would 
by  this  time,  have  fallen  fomewhat  lower  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  An  equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  either  of 
England,  or  of  thofe  other  countries,  might  have  pur- 
chafed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  to- 
bacco than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  confequently,  have 
been  fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price.  So  far  as  that 
weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheapnefs  and  abundance,  in- 
creafe  the  enjoyments  or  augment  the  induftry  either  of 
England  or  of  any  other  country,  it  would,  probably,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  thefe  effecfts 
in  fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  prefent. 
England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe  have  had  any  ad- 
vantage over  other  countries.  She  might  have  bought 
the  tobacco  of  her  colonies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  con- 
fequently, have  fold  fome  of  her  own  commodities  fomcr 
what  dearer  than  flie  aiftually  does.  But  fhe  could  neither 
have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  the  other  dearer 
than  any  other  country  might  have  done.  She  might, 
perhaps,  have  gained  an  abfolute,  but  flie  would  certainly 
have  loft  a  relative  advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage  In 
the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious  and 
malignant  projecft  of  excluding  as  much  j^s  pofTible  other 
nations  from  any  fhare  in  it,  England,  there  are  very  pro- 
bable reafons  for  believing,  has  not  only  facrificed  a  part 
of  the  abfolute  advantage  which  flie,  as  well  as  every  other 
nation,  might  have  derived  from  that  trade^i^but  has  fub- 
jecfted  herfelf  both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difad- 
yantage  in  almoft  every  otlier  branch  of  trade. 
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When,  by  the  a6l  of  navigation,  England  aflumed  to 
herfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the  foreign  ca- 
pitals which  had  before  been  employed  in  it  were  necefl'a- 
rily  withdrawn  from  it.  The  Englifli  capital,  which  had 
before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it,  was  now  to  carry  on 
the  whole.  The  capital  which  had  before  fupplied  the  co- 
lonies with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  fupply 
them  with  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  fupply  them  with 
the  whole,  and  the  goods  with  which  it  did  fupply 
them  were  neceflarily  fold  very  dear.  The  capital  which 
had  before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the  whole. 
But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing  near  the  old 
price,  and,  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflarily 
bought  very  cheap.  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in 
which  the  merchant  fold  very  dear  and  bought  very  cheap, 
the  profit  muft  have  been  very  great,  and  much  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other  branches  of  trade.  This 
fuperiority  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to 
draw  from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
•U'hich  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But  this  revul- 
fion  of  capital,  as  it  mull  have  gradually  increafed  the 
competition  of  capitals  in  the  colony  trade,  fo  it  mud  have 
gradually  diminifhed  that  competition  in  all  thofe  other 
branches  of  trade ;  as  it  muft  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually  raifed  thofe 
of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a  new  level, 
different  from  and  fomewhat  higher  than  that  at  which 
they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effecl:,  of  drawing  capital  from  all  other 
trades,  and  of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  fomewhat  higher 
than  it  othcrwife  would  have  been  in  all  trades,  was  not 
only  produced  by  this  monopoly  upon  its  firft  eftablilhment, 
but  has  continued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing  ca- 
pital from  all  other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that  of  the 
colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increafed 
very  much  fince  the  eftabliflunent  of  the  a£l  of  navigation, 
it  certainly  has  not  increafed  in  the   fame  proportion  as 
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that  of  the  colonies.     But  the  foreign  trade  of  every  coun- 
try naturally  increafes  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  fur- 
plus  produce  in  proportion    to    its  whole  produce ;     and 
Great  Britain  having  engroflcd  to  herfelf  almofl  the  whole 
of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign   trade  of  the   colonies, 
and  her  capital  not  having  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  the  extent  of  the  trade,  flie  could  not  carry  it  on  with- 
out continually  withdrawing  from  other  branches  of  trade 
fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in 
them    as   well  as  with-holding    from  them  a  great    deal 
more  which  would  otherwife   have  gone  to   them.     Since 
the   eftablifliment   of  the  aft   of  navigation,  accordingly, 
the   colony   trade    has  been    continually   increafing,  while 
many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that 
to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  continually  decaying. 
Our  manufaftures  for  foreign  fale,  inftead  of  being  fuited, 
as   before  the  adl    of    navigation,    to    the    neighbouring 
market   of   Europe,    or  to  the  more    diflant  one    of    the 
countries   which  lie  round   the   Mediterranean  fea,  have, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommodated  to  the   Hill 
more  diflant  one  of  the  colonies,  to  the  market   in   which 
they  have  the  monopoly,  rather  than  to  that  in  which  they 
have   many   competitors.     The   caufes  of  decay  in   other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker 
and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for  in  the   excefs  and 
improper  mode  of  taxation,  in   the  high   price  of  labour, 
in  the  increafe  of  luxury,   Sec.    may  all  be  found    in    the 
over-growth  of  the   colony   trade.     The  mercantile   capi- 
tal of  Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet   not  being  in- 
finite ;  and  though  greatly  increafed  fince  the   afl  of  navi- 
gation yet    not  being  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not  poflibly  be  carried 
on  without  withdrawing   fome   part  of  that  capital   from 
other  branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without    fome 
decay  of  thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  mufb  be  obferved,  was  a  great  trading 
country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and  likely 
to  become  Hill  greater  and  greater  every  day,  not  only  be- 
fore the  acfl  of  navigation  had  eftabliflied  the  monopoly  of 
the  colony  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very  confider- 
able.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the  government  of  Crom- 
wel,  her  navy  was  fuperior  to   that  of  Holland  ;  and  in 

that 
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that  wliich  broke   out   in   the  beginning   of  the   reign   of 
Charles  II.  it  was  at  Icaft  equal,  perhaps    fuperior,  to  the 
miited  natives  of   France   and  Holland.     Its    fuperiority, 
perhaps,  would  fcaree  appear  greater  in  the  prefent  times  ; 
at  lealt  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the   fame  proportion 
to  the  Dutcli  commerce  now  which  it  did  then.     But  tliis 
great  naval  power  could    not,    in    either  of    thofe    wars, 
be  owing  to  the  acH:  of  navigation.     During  the  firfh  of 
tliem  the  plan  of  that  a(ft  had  been   but  jull   formed  ;  and 
though  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  fecond   it   had  been 
fully  enaclcd  by  legal  authority ;  yet  no   part  of  it  could 
have  had  time  to  produce  any  condderable  efi'eft,  and  lealt 
of  all  that  part  which  eflablilhed  the  exclufive  trade  to  the 
colonies.     Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade  were   inconli- 
derable  then  in  comparifon  of  what  they   are   now.     The 
ifland  of  Jamaica  was  an  unwholefome  defert,  little  inhabit- 
ed, and  lefs  cultivated.     New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Dutch  :  the   half  of  St.  Chriftc- 
piier's  in  that  of  the  French.     The  ifland  of  Antigua,  the 
two   Carolinas,  Penfylvanin,    Georgia,    and    Nova    Scotia, 
were  not  planted.     Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England 
v/ere  planted ;  and  though  they    were    very    thriving  co- 
lonics, yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that  time   either  in 
Europe  or  America  a  fingle   perfon  who  forefaw   or  even 
fufpecled  the  rapid  progrefs  which  they   have   fince  made 
in  wealth,  population  and   improvement.     The    ifland    of 
Barbadoes,  in  fliort,  was  the  only  Britifh  colony  of  any  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  condition  at  that  time  bore  any  re- 
femblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent.     The  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies, of  which  England,  even  fv^r  fome  time  after   the   aO: 
of  navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part   (for   the  a^t  of  naviga- 
tion was  not  very  (Irictly  executed  till   feveral   years  after 
it  was  cnaffled),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the  caufe  of  the 
great  trade  of  England,    nor  of    the  great    naval    power 
which  was  fupported  by  that  trade.     The   trade   which  at 
that  time  fupported  that  great  naval  power  was   the   trade 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.     But  the  fliare  whicli  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
fent enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fiipport   any  fuch   g;reat 
navnl  power.     Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been 
left  free  to   all  nations,  whatever   fliare   of  it   might   have 
fallen    to    Great  Britain,    and  a  very    confidcrable    fliare 
v.'onW  probably  have  fallen  to  Jier,  muft   have  been  all  an 

addition 
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addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  (he  was  before  in  pof- 
feffion.  In  confequence  of  the  monopoly,  the  increafe  of 
the  colony  trade  has  not  fo  much  occafioned  an  addition 
to  the  trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  direcHiion. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necefiarily  conti-ibuted 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  dilTerent  branches 
of  Britifh  trade  higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been, 
had  all  nations  been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifh 
colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  neceflarily 
drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of 
its  own  accord  \  fo  by  the  expulfion  of  all  foreign  capitals 
It  neceflarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employ- 
ed in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  beea 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  leflening  the  com- 
petition of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  neceflarily 
raifed  the  rate  of  profit  in  that  branch.  By  leflening  too 
the  competition  of  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade, 
it  necefllirily  raif;;d  the  rate  of  Pritiih  profit  in  all  thofc 
oriier  branche?.  Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  particu- 
lar period,  fince  the  eftabiilhmcnt  of  the  a61:  of  navigation, 
the  {late  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  mud,  during  the 
continuance  of  that  ftate,  have  raifed  the  ordinary  rate  of 
Britifli  profit  higher  than  it  other  wife  would  have  been 
both  in  that  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  Britifh  trade. 
If,  fince  the  eflablifliment  of  the  adl  of  navigation,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifli  profit  has  fallen  confiderably,  as 
it  certainly  has,  it  muft  have  fallen  flill  lower,  had  not 
the  monopoly  eftablillied  by  that  a<fl:  contributed  to  keep 
it  up. 

But  w^hateVcr  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be,  neceflarily  fub- 
je6ls  that  country  both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  dif- 
advantage  iti  every  branch  of  trade  of  Vv'hich  fhe  has  not  the 
monopoly. 

It  fubjecls  her  to  an  abfolute  difadvsntage ;  becaufe  in 
fuch  branches   of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get  this; 
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greater  profit  without  felling  dearer  than  they  otherwifc 
■would  do  both  the  goods  of  foreign  countries  which  they 
import  into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  Their  own 
country^  mud  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer  •,  muft  both 
buy  Icfs  and  fell  lefs  ;  mufl  both  enjoy  lefs  and  produce  lefs, 
than  ilie  otherwife  would  do. 

It  fubjedls  her  to  a  relative  difadvantage ;  becaufe  in 
fuch  branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  countries  which  are 
not  fubject  to  the  fame  abfolute  difadvantage,  either  more 
abo\'e  her  or  lefs  below  her  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 
It  enables  them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in 
proportion  to  what  flie  enjoys  and  produces.  It  renders 
tlieir  fuperiority  greater  or  their  inferiority  lefs  than  it 
otherwife  would  be.  By  raifnig  the  price  of  her  produce 
above  what  it  otherwife  would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants 
of  other  countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
tliereby  to  juftle  her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches  of 
trade,  of  which  (he  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages 
of  Britifii  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their  manufafturcs  being 
underfold  in  foreign  markets  •,  but  they  are  filent  about 
the  high  profits  of  ilock.  They  complain  of  the  extrava- 
gant gain  of  other  people  -,  but  they  fay  nothing  of  their 
own.  The  high  profits  of  Britifli  ftock,  however,  may 
contribute  towards  raifing  the  price  of  Britifh  manufactures 
m  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fome  perhaps  more,  than 
the  high  wages  of  Britifli  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
one  may  juftly  fay,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly  been 
driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the  different  branches  of 
trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly ;  from  the  trade 
of  Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches  of  trade  j 
h-f  the  attraction  of  fuperior  profit  in  the  colony  trade  in 
confequence  of  the  continual  incrcafe  of  that  trade,  and 
of  the  continual  infufliciency  of  the  capital  which  had  car- 
ried it  on  one  year  to  carry  it  on  the  next. 

It 
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It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them  ;  by  the  advantage 
which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  eftablifhed  in  Great  Britain, 
gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn  from 
thofe  other  branches  a  part  of  the  Britifh  capital  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  employed  in  them,  fo  it  has 
forced  into  them  many  foreign  capitals  which  would  never 
have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled  from 
the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other  branches  of  trade  it  has 
diminiihed  the  competition  of  Britifli  capitals,  and  thereby 
raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife 
v/ould  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed  the 
competition  of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife  would  have 
been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  muft  evi- 
dently have  fubjected  Great  Britain  to  a  relative  difadvantage 
in  all  thofe  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  is 
more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any. other;  and 
the  monopoly  by  forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  other- 
wife  have  gone  to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  em- 
ployment more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  any 
other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital  to 
the  coantry  to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which  maintains 
there  the  greateft  quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  increafes 
the  moft  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
that  country.  But  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  can  maintain,  is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has 
been  fhewn  in  the  fecond  book,  to  the  frequency  of  its 
returns.  A  capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  example, 
employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which  the 
returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can  keep  in 
conftant  employment,  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs, 
a  quantity  of  produdtive  labour  equal  to  what  a  thoufand 
can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are  made 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  conftant  em- 
ployment a  quantity  of  produ6live  labour  equal  to  what 
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two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for 
a  year.  A  foreign  trade  of  confumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  is,  upon  this  account,  in  general, 
more  advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  diitant 
country  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a  dire6l  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  as  it  has  hkewife  been  fliewn  in  the  fe- 
cond  book,  is  in  general  more  advantageous  than  a  round- 
about one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far  as  it  has 
operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  h-as  in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  it  from  a  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbour- 
ing, to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  diftant  country,  and  in 
many  tafes  from  a  diredt  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to 
a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in  all 
cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a 
neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  £  more  diflant 
country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that  capital 
from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries  which 
lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  to  that  with  the  more 
d'.rtant  regions  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  from 
which  the  returns  are  neceffarily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  diftance,  but  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumftances  of  thofe  countries.  New  colonies,  it 
has  already  been  obferved,  are  always  underftockcd.  Their 
capital  is  always  much  lefs  than  what  they  could  employ  with 
great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  their  land.  They  have  a  conftant  demand, 
tlicrefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have  of  their  own  *, 
and,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  their  own,  they 
endeavour  to  borrow  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  mother 
country,  to  whom  they  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt. 
The  moll  common  way  in  which  the  colonills  contra<^l 
this  "debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich  peo- 
ple of  the  mother  country,  though  they  fomctimes  do  this 
too,  but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  correfpon- 
dcnts,  who  fnpply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thofe 
correfpondents    will   allow   tliem.     Their  annual  returns 
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frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third,  and  fome- 
tlmes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion  of  what  they  owe- 
The  whole  capital,  therefore,  which  their  correfpondents 
advance  to  them  is  feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than 
three,  and  fometimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years. 
But  a  Britifli  capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  example, 
which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only  once  in  five  years, 
can  keep  in  conllant  employment  only  one  fifth  part  of 
the  Britifli  induflry  which  it  could  maintain  if  the  whole 
■was  returned  once  in  the  year-,  and,  inftead  of  the  quan- 
tity of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds  could  maintain 
for  a  year,  can  keep  in  conflant  employment  the  quantity- 
only  which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year. 
The  planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays 
for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  intereft  upon  the  bills 
which  he  grants  at  diilant  dates,  and  by  the  commlffion 
upon  the  renewal  of  thofe  which  he  grants  at  near  dates, 
makes  up,  and  probably  more  tlian  makes  up,  all  the  lofs 
which  his  correfpondent  can  fuflain  by  this  delay.  But 
though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  correfpondent,  he 
cannot  make  up  that  of.  Great  Britain.  In  a  trade  of 
whith  the  returns  are  very  diftant,  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chant may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they 
are  very  frequent  and  near  j  but  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of  produ6lsve 
labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  mufh  always  be  much  lefs.  That  the 
returns  of  the  trade  to  America  and  flill  more  thofe  of 
that  to  the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain  too,  than 
thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  will  readi- 
ly be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  ex- 
perience of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  In 
many  cafes,  forced  fome  jiart  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  a  diredl  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  round- 
about one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can  be  fenr 
to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are  feveral  of 
which  the  quantity  exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of 
Great  Britain,  and   of   which  a  part,   therefore,  muft  be 
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exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
into  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  for  example,  fend  annually  to  Great 
Britain  upwards  of  ninetyfix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not 
to  exceed  fourteen  thoufand.  Upwards  of  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads,  therefore,  mufl  be  exported  to  other 
countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Baltick  and  INIediterranean  feas.  But, 
that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  thofe 
eighty-two  thoufand  hogfheads  to  Great  Britain,  which  re- 
exports them  from  thence  to  thofe  other  countries,  and 
which  brings  back  from  thofe  other  countries  to  Great 
Britain  either  goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption  ;  and  is  necef- 
farily  forced  into  this  employment  in  order  to  difpofe  of 
this  great  furplus.  If  we  would  compute  in  how  many 
years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to 
Great  Britain,  M^e  mud  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  Ame- 
rican returns  that  of  the  returns  from  thofe  other  coun- 
tries. If,  in  the  diredl  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which 
we  carry  on  with  America,  the  whole  capital  employed 
frequently  does  not  come  back  in  lefs  than  three  or  four 
years  ;  the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or  five.  If  the 
one  can  keep  in  conflant  employment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth 
part  of  the  domeftic  induilry  which  could  be  maintained 
by  a  capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep 
in  conftant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that 
induilry.  At  fome  of  the  outports  a  credit  is  commonly 
given  to  thofe  foreign  correfpondents  to  whom  they  export 
their  tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  is  com- 
monly fold  for  ready  money.  The  rule  is,  IVeigh  and  pay. 
At  the  port  of  London,  therefore,  the  final  returns  of  the 
whole  round-about  trade  are  more  dillant  than  the  re- 
turns from  America  by  the  time  only  which  the  goods  may 
Jie  unfold  in  the  warehoufe  •,  where,  however,  they  may 
fometimes  lie  long  enough.  But,  had  not  the  colonies 
been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale 
of  their  tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probably 
have  come  to  us  than  what  was  neceflary  for  the  home 
confumption.     The  goods  which  Great  Britain  purchafes 

at 
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at  prefent  for  her  own  confumptlon  with  the  great  furplus 
of  tobacco  which  fhe  exports  to  other  countries,  (he 
would,  in  this  cafe,  probably  have  purchafed  with  the  im- 
mediate produce  of  her  own  induftry,  or  with  fome  part 
of  her  own  manufaftures.  That  produce,  thofe  manu- 
faftures,  inftead  of  being  almoll  entirely  fuited  to  one 
great  market,  as  at  prefent,  would  probably  have  been 
fitted  to  a  great  number  of  fmaller  markets.  Inftead  of 
one  great  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmall  direefl  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind.  On 
account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part,  and, 
probably,  but  a  fmall  part;  perhaps  not  above  a  tliird  or 
a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at  prefent  carries  on  this 
great  round-about  trade,  might  have  been  fufficient  to 
carry  on  all  thofe  fmall  direct  ones,  might  have  kept  in 
confiant  employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britifli  induftrj, 
and  haveequa'iv  fupported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  oi  Great  Britain.  All  tlie  purpofes  of  this 
trade  being,  in  this  manner,  anfvvered  by  a  much  fmaller 
capital,  there  would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital  to 
apply  to  other  purpofes  :  to  improve  the  lands,  to  increafe 
the  manufacflures,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  j  to  comiC  into  competition  at  leaft  with  the  other 
Britifli  capitals  employed  in  all  thofe  ditferent  ways,  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority-  over  other  coun- 
tries Itill  greater  than  what  flie  at  prefent  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has  forced  fome 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  to  a  carrying  trade ;  and,  confequently, 
from  fupporting  more  or  lefs  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of  the 
colonies,  and  partly  that  of  fome  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  ;mnually  purchafed 
with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty-two  thoufand  hogfheads 
of  tobacco  annually  re-exported  from  Great  Britain,  are 
not  all  confumed  in  Great  Britain.  Part  of  them,  linen 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is  returned  to 
the  colonies  for  their  particular  confumption.  But,  that 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  buys  the  to- 
bacco 
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bacco  with  which  this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necef- 
farily  withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting,  partly 
that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular  coun- 
tries who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their 
own  induftry. 

The   monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by  forcing 
towards    it    a  much   greater  proportion   of  tlie  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what   would  naturally  have  gone  to  it, 
feems  to  have  broken  altogether  that  natural  balance  which 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place   among  all   the  different 
branches  of   Eritilh  induftry.     The  induftry  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, inftead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of 
fmall  markets,    has  been    principally   fuited    to  one   great 
market.     Her   commerce,    inftead  of  running  in  a    great 
number  of  fmall  channels,  has   been  taught  to  run  princi- 
pally in  one  great   channel.     But  the  whole  fyflem  of  her 
induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby  been  rendered  lefs  fe- 
cure  ;  the  whole   ftate  of  her  body  politic  lefs  healthful, 
than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.     In  her  prefent  condi- 
tion, Great  Britain  refembles   one    of  thofe   unwholefome 
bodies  in  which   fome    of  the  vital  parts  are    overgrown, 
and  which,  upon  that   account,   are  liable  to  many  danger- 
-  ous  diforders  fcarce  incident  to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts 
are   more    properly  proportioned.     A   fmall  ftop    in   that 
great  blood-vcllcl,  which  has  been    artificially  fwelled  be- 
yond its  natural   dimenfions,  and  through  which   an  unna- 
tural proportion    of  the  induftry    and   commerce   of  the 
country  has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring 
on  the  moft  dangerous  diforders  on   the   whole  body   poli- 
tic.    The    expe6lation    of    a    rupture  with  the   colonies, 
accordingly,  has  ftruck    the  people  of  Great  Britain  with 
more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanifh  armada,  or  a 
French  invafion.     It  was  this  terror,   whether  well   or  ill 
grounded,   which    rendered  the  repeal   of  the   ftamp  a£l, 
among  the  merchants  at  leaft,  a  popular  meafure.     In  the 
total  exclufion  from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  laft  only 
'for  a  few  years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to 
fancy  that  they  forefav/  an  entire   ftop  to  their  trade  ;  the 
greater  part  of  our  mafter   manufacflurers,  the  entire  ruin 
of  their  bufinefs  ;   and  the  gi-eater  part  of  our  workmen, 
an  end  of  tlieir  employment.     A  rupture  with  any  of  our 
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neighbours  upon  the  continent,  though  likely  too  to  occa- 
fion  feme  (top  or  interruption  in  the  employments  of  fome 
of  all  thefe  different  orders  of  people,  is  forefeen,  howe- 
ver, without  any  fuch  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of 
which  the  circulation  is  ftopt  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  veflels, 
eafily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the  greater,  without  occafioning 
any  dangerous  difovder  ;  but,  when  it  is  Itopt  in  any  of 
the  greater  veffels,  convulfions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are 
the  immediate  and  unavoidable  confequenceSc  If  but  one 
of  thofe  overgrown  manufa6lures,  which  by  means  eitiier 
of  bounties,  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony 
markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed  up  to  an  unnatural 
height,  iJnds  fome  fmall  flop  or  interruption  in  its  employ- 
ment, it  frequently  occafions  a  mutiny  and  dlforder  alarm- 
ing to  government,  and  embarraffmg  even  to  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  legiflature.  How  great,  therefore,  v/ould 
be  the  dlforder  and  confufion,  it  was  thought,  which  muft 
neceffarily  be  occafioned  by  a  fudden  and  entire  flop  in  the 
employment  of  fo  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manu- 
£a£lures  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  lav/s 
which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclufive  trade  to  the  co- 
lonies, till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  meafure  free,  feems  to 
be  the'only  expedient  which  can,  in  all  future  times,  de- 
liver her  from  this  danger,  v/hich  can  enable  her  or  even 
force  her  to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from  this 
overgrown  employment,  and  to  turn  it,  though  with  lefs 
profit,  towards  other  employments  ;  and  which,  by  gra- 
dually diminifliing  one  branch  of  her  induflry  and  gradu- 
ally increafmg  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reltore  all  the 
different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and  pro- 
per proportion  which  perfedl  liberty  neceffarlly  efhabliihes, 
and  which  perfecT:  liberty  can  alone  preferve.  To  open  the 
colony  trade  all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not  onlv  oc- 
cafion  fome  tranfitory  inconveniency,  but  a  great  pernia- 
nent  lofs  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whofe  induflry  or  ca- 
pital is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The  fudden  lofs  of  the 
employment  even  of  the  fliips  which  import  the  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above 
the  confumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very 
fenfibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  effe(fls  of  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  mercantile  fyftem  !     They  not  only  intro- 
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tluce  very  dangerous  diforders  into  the  itate  of  the  body 
pohtic,  but  diforders  which  It  is  often  diiRcult  to  remedy, 
without  occafioning,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  ftill  greater  difor- 
ders. In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought 
gradually  to  be  opened ;  what  are  the  reftraints  which 
ought  firfl,  and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  lafl  to  be  taken 
away ;  or  in  what  manner  the  natural  fyfteni  of  perfe£\  li- 
berty and  juftice  ought  gradually  to  be  reflored,  we  muft 
leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future  flatefmen  and  legiflators  to 
determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought  of, 
have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great  Britain 
from  feeling,  fo  fenfibly  as  it  was  generally  expected  Ihe 
would,  the  total  exclufion  which  has  now  taken  place  for 
more  than  a  year  (from  the  firfl  of  December,  1774) 
from  a  very  important  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  that  of 
the  twelve  aflbciated  provinces  of  North  America.  Firft, 
thofe  colonies,  in  preparing  themfelves  for  their  non-im- 
portation agreement,  drained  Great  Britain  completely  of 
all  the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  market  :  fe- 
condly,  the  extraoi-dinary  demand  of  tlie  Spanifh  Flota  haSj 
this  year,  drained  Germany  and  the  North  of  many  com- 
modities, linen  in  particular,  which  ufed  to  come  into 
competition,  even  in  the  Britifh  market,  with  the  manu- 
faftures  of  Great  Britain :  thirdly,  the  peace  between 
RufTia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand from  the  Turkey  market,  wlilch,  during  the  dlllrefs 
of  the  country,  and  while  a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in 
the  Archipelago,  had  been  very  poorly  fupplied  :  fourthly, 
the  demand  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  manufacftures 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increafing  from  year  to  year 
for  fome  time  pail:  and,  fifthly,  the  late  partition  and 
confequential  pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  mar- 
ket of  that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  from  thence  to  the  increafing  demand  of 
the  North.  Thefe  events  are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in 
their  1  aure  tranfitory  and  accidental,  and  the  exclufion 
from  fo  Important  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfor- 
tunately it  fliould  continue  much  longer,  may  lllll  occafi- 
on  fome  degree  of  didrcfs.  This  diflrefs,  however,  as  It 
will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much  lefs  fevercly 
than  If  it  had  come  on  all  at  once  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  induflry  and  capital  of  tlie  country  may  find  a  new 
3  employment 
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employment  and  dlre(5lion,  fo  as  to  prevent  this    diftrefs 
from  ever  rifing  to  any  confiderable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  fo  far 
as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Brit;Un  than  what  would  otherwife 
have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  with  a  neighbouring,  into  one  with 
a  more  diftant  country;  in  many  cafes,  from  a  dire<fl  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one  ;  and 
in  fome  cafes,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into 
a  carrying  trade.  It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  it, 
from  a  direflion  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater 
quantity  of  producflive  labour,  into  one,  in  which  it  can 
maintain  a  much  fmaller  quantity.  By  fuiting,  befides,  to 
one  particular  market  only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole 
flate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more  precarious  and  lefs 
fecure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accommodated  to  a 
greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  muft  carefully  dlftinguifti  between  the  effec^ls  of 
the  colony  trade  and  thofe  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade. 
The  former  are  always  and  neceflarily  beneficial ;  the  latter 
always  and  necefTarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubjedl  to  a  monopoly, 
and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  efFefbs  of  that  monopoly, 
is  ftill  upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial ; 
though  a  good  deal  lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  effeft  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural  and  free 
flate,  is  to  open  a  great,  though  diftant  market  for  fuch 
parts  of  the  produce  of  Biicifli  induftry  as  may  exceed 
the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer  home,  of  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea.  In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of  the  pro- 
duce which  had  ever  been  fent  them,  encourages  Great 
Britain  to  increafe  the  furplus  continually,  by  continually 
prefenting  new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its 
natural  and  free  ftate,  this  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  produ6live  labour  in  Great  Britain,  but 
without  altering  in  any  refpeft  the  direftion  of  that  which 
had  been  employed  there  before.     In  the  natural  and  free 
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ftatc  of  the  colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  na* 
tions  would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  of  rifing  above  the 
common  level  either  in  the  new  market,  or  in  the  new  em- 
ployment. The  new  market,  without  drawing  any  thing 
from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new 
produce  for  its  own  fupply  ;  and  that  new  produce  would 
conftitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new  employ- 
ment, which  in  the  fam&  manner  would  draw  nothing  from 
the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  nations,  and  there- 
by raifmg  the  rate  of  profit  both  in  the  new  market  and 
iri  the  new  employment,  draws  produce  from  the  old  mar- 
ket and  capital  from  the  old  employment.  To  augment 
our  fliare  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  otherwife 
would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  monopoly.  If 
our  fhare  of  that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than 
it  would  have  been  without  the  monopoly,  there  could 
have  been  no  reafon  for  eflablilhing  the  monopoly.  But 
whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which  the  returns 
are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  thofe  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  any 
country,  than  what  of  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that 
branch,  neceflarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  annually  rxiaintained  there,  the  whole  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country,  lefs 
than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  below  what  it  would 
naturally  rife  to,  and  thereby  diminifhes  their  power  of  ac- 
cumulation. It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times,  their  capi- 
tal from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour as  it  would  otherwife  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from 
increafing  fo  faft  as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confe- 
quently  from  maintaining  a  flill  greater  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour. 

The  natural  good  efFecTts  of  the  colony  trade,  however, 
more  than  conterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the  bad  cfFeCts  of 
the  monopoly,  fo  that,  monopoly  and  all  together,  that 
trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  ad- 
vantageous, but  greatly  advantageous.  The  new  market 
and  the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by  the  colony 
trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  the 

old 
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old  market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  loft  by  the 
monopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which 
has  been  created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony  trade, 
maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quantity  of  produftive  la- 
bour than  what  can  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  revulfion  of  capital  from  other  trades  of  which  the 
returns  are  more  frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  however, 
even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  but  in  fpite  of 
the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufacftured  than  for  the  rude  pro^- 
duce  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opens  a  new  marketo 
Agriculture  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  all  new  colonies  ;  a 
bufinefs  which  the  cheapnefs  of  land  renders  more  advan- 
tageous than  any  other.  They  abound,  therefore,  in  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  and  inftead  of  importing  it  from 
other  countries,  they  have  generally  a  large  furplus  to  ex- 
port. ~  In  new  colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands 
from  all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  going  to 
any  other  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to  fpare  for 
the  neceflary,  and  none  for  the  ornamental  manufactures. 
The  greater  part  of  the  manufacftures  of  both  kinds,  they 
find  it  cheaper  to  purchafc  of  other  countries  than  to  make 
for  themfelves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  indiredlly  encou- 
rages its  agriculture.  The  manufacturers  of  Europe,  to 
whom  that  trade  gives  employment,  conftitute  a  new  mar- 
ket for  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  and  the  moft  advantageous 
of  all  markets  ;  the  home  market  for  the  corn  and  cattle, 
for  the  bread  and  butcher's-meat  of  Europe  ;  is  thus  greatly 
extended  by  means  of  the  trade  to  America, 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous  and 
thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufBcient  to  eftablifh,  or  even 
to  maintain  manufactures  in  any  country,  the  examples  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  fufEciently  demonftrate.  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  manufacflurjng  countries  before  they  had 
any  confiderable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the  richeft  and 
moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly, 
aggravated  by  other  caufes,  have,  perhaps,  nearly  over- 
balanced the    natural  good  effe<^s    of    the  colony  trade,. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be,  other  monopolies  of  differertt 
kinds  ;  ,  the  degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  filver 
below  what  it  is  in  moft  other  countries  ;  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation, 
and  the  narrovving  of  the  ho^ne  market,  by  ftlU  more  im- 
proper taxes  upon  the  tranfportation  of  good^  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another ;  but  above  ail,  that  irregu- 
lar and  partial  adminiilration  of  juilice,  which  often  pro- 
te(n:s  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the  puvfuit  of  his 
injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  the  induitrious  part  of 
the  nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of 
thofe  haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not  re- 
fufe  to  fell  upon  credit^  and  frorr^  whom  they  are  altogether 
uncertain  of  re-payment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  effetls 
of  the  colony  trade,  alhfted  by  other  caufes,  have  in  a 
great  meafure  conquered  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly. 
Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade, 
■which,  notwithflanding  fome  reftraints,  is  at  lead  equal, 
perhaps  fupericr,  to  v/hat  it  is  in  any  other  country  j  the 
liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almoft  all  forts  of  goods 
which  are  the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  to  almoft 
any  foreign  country  \  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  ftill  greater 
importance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfporting  them 
from  any  one  part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to  any  public  o{Rce, 
without  being  liable  to  queftion  or  examination  of  any 
kind  J  but  above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juflice  which  renders  the  rights  of  the  meaneil  Bri- 
tifh  fubjeft  refpeflable  to  the  grcateft,  and  which,  by  fe- 
curing  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own  induftry,  gives  the 
greatefl  and  mod  efFedlual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of 
induflry. 

If  the  manufadures  of  Great  Britain,  however,  have 
been  advanced,  as  they  certainly  have,  by  the  colony  trade, 
it  has  not  been  by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade, 
but  in  fpite  of  the  monopoly.  The  efFecff  of  the  monopo- 
ly has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the 
quality  and  Ihape  of  a  part  of  the  manufatftures  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which  Ae 
returns  are  flow  and  diftant,  what  would  otherwife  have 
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been  accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns  are 
frequent  and  near.  Its  efFe(Sl  has  confequently  been  to 
turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an  employ- 
ment in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity 
of  manufafturing  induftry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a 
much  fmaller,  and  thereby  to  diminifli,  inftead  of  increaf- 
ing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufacturing  induftry  maintain- 
ed in  Great  Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like  all 
the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile 
fyftem,  deprefles  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  but 
chiefly  that  of  the  colonies,  without  in  the  leaft  increafing, 
but  on  the  contrary  diminifhing,  that  of  the  country  in 
whofe  favour  it  is  eftabliflied. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country,  what- 
ever may  at  any  particular  time  be  the  extent  of  that  capital, 
from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour 
as  it  would  otherwife  maintain,  and  from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  to  the  induftrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherr 
wife  afford.  But  as  capital  can  be  increafed  only  by  favings 
from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by  hindering  it  from  affording 
fo  great  a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwife  afford,  neceffarily 
hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  fall  as  it  would  otherwife  in- 
creafe,  and  confequently  from  maintaining  a  ftill  greater 
quantity  of  produdlive  labour,  and  affording  a  ftill  greater 
revenue  to  the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  One 
great  original  fovuxe  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, the  monopoly  muft  neceffarily  have  rendered  at  all 
times  iels  abundant  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 

By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  monopoly 
difcourages  the  improvement  of  land.  The  profit  of  im- 
provement depends  upon  the  difference  between  what  the 
land  aClually  produces,  and  what,  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  If  this  differ- 
ence affords  a  greater  profit  than  what  can  be  drawn  from 
an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile  employment,  the  im- 
provement of  land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mercantile  em- 
ployments. If  the  profit  is  lefs,  mercantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land.  Whatever 
therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either  leffens 
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the  fuperiority  or  increafes  tlie  inferiority  of  the  profit  of 
improvement ;  and  in  tlie  one  cafe  hinders  the  capital  from 
going  to  improvement,  and  in  the  other  draws  capiial  from 
it.  hut  by  difcouraging  improvement,  the  monopoly  ne- 
ceflarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of  another  great  origi- 
nal fource  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raifing  the  rate 
of  profit  too  the  monopoly  neceffarily  keeps  up  the  market 
rate  of  intereil  higher  than  it  othervi'ife  would  be.  But  the 
price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords,  the 
number  of  years  purchafe  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it, 
iiecellarily  falls  as  the  rate  of  intcreft  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the 
rate  of  intereft  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts  the 
intereil  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways,  by  retarding  the 
natural  increafe,  firit,  of  his  rent,  and  fecondly  of  the  price 
•which  he  would  get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords. 

Thr  monopoly,  indeed,  raifesthe  rate  of  mercantile  pro- 
fit, and  thereby  augments  fomewhat  the  gain  of  our  mer- 
chants. But  as  it  obftrufts  the  natural  increafe  of  capital, 
it  tends  rather  to  diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of 
the  revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  derive 
from  the  profits  of  ftock  ;  a  fmall  profit  upon  a  great  capital 
generally  affording  a  greater  revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon 
a  fmall  one.  The  monopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it 
hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it  otherwife 
would  do. 

All  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  flock,  the  monopo- 
ly renders  much  lefs  abundant  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 
To  promote  the  little  intereft  of  one  little  order  of  men  in 
one  country,  it  hurts  the  intereft  of  all  other  orders  of  men 
in  that  country,  and  of  all  iTicn  in  all  other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  that 
the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could  prove  advanta- 
geous to  any  one  particular  order  of  men.  But  be  fides  all 
the  bad  effe<!:ls  to  the  country  in  general,  which  have  al- 
ready been  micntioned  as  necefl'arily  refulting  from  a  high 
rate  of  profit ;  there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all 
thefc  put  together,  hut  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  ex- 
perience, is  infeparably  connecfted  with  it.     The  high  rate 
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of  profit  feems  every  where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony 
which  in  other  circumftances  is  natural  to  the  charadler  of 
the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fober  virtue 
feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  expenfive  luxury  to  fuit  better 
the  affluence  of  his  fituation.  But  the  owners  of  the  great 
mercantile  capitals  are  neceflarily  the  leaders  and  conducflors 
of  the  whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example 
has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the 
whole  induflrious  part  of  it  than  that  of  any  other  order 
of  men.  If  his  employer  is  attentive  and  parfimcnious, 
the  workman  is  very  likely  to  be  fo  too ;  but  if  the  mafter 
is  diflblute  and  diforderly,  the  fervant  who  fliapes  his 
w^ork  according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  prefcribes 
to  him,  will  iliape  his  life  too  according  to  the  example 
which  he  fets  him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevented  in 
the  hands  of  all  thofe  who  are  naturally  the  moft  difpofed 
to  accumulate  j  and  the  funds  deftined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  produiTtivc  labour  receive  no  augmentation  from 
the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought  naturally  to  augment 
them  the  moft.  The  capital  of  the  country,  inftead  of 
increafing,  gradually  dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of 
produ(ftive  labour  maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and 
lefs.  Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lifbon  augmented  the  capital  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ?  Have  they  alleviated  the  poverty,  have  they  pro- 
moted the  induftry  of  thofe  two  beggarly  countries  ?  Such 
has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two  trad- 
ing cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  augment- 
ing the  general  <;apital  of  the  country,  feem  fcarce  to  have 
been  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they 
were  made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every  day  intruding 
themfelves,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  more  and  more  Into  the  trade 
of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon.  It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign  capitals 
from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows  every  day  more  and 
n^ore  infufficient  for  carrying  on,  that  the  Spaniards  and 
Portiigueze  endeavour  every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more 
the  galling  bands  of  their  abfurd  monopoly.  Compare  the 
mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  with  thofe  of  Am«; 
fterdam,  and  you  will  be  fenfible  how  differently  the  con- 
du6f  and  character  of  merchants  are  afFe£led  by  the  high 
and  by  the  low  profits  of  ftock.  The  merchants  of  Lon» 
don,  indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  fuch  magnifi- 
cent lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  ;   but  neither  are 
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they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and  parfimonious  burgher* 
as  thofe  of  Amfterdam.  They  are  fuppofed,  however, 
many  of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the 
latter.  But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much  low- 
er than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal  higher  than 
that  of  the  latter.  Light  come,  light  go,  fays  the  pro- 
verb J  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  expence  feems  every  where 
to  be  regulated,  not  fo  much  according  to  the  real  ability 
of  fpending,  as  to  the  fuppofed  facility  of  getting  money 
to  fpend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fingle  advantage  which  the  monopo- 
ly procures  to  a  fingle  order  of  men  is  in  many  different 
ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interell  of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  raifi ng  up 
a  people  of  cultomers,  may  at  firft  fight  appear  a  projec^t  fit 
only  for  a  nation  of  fliopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  project  al- 
together unfit  for  a  nation  of  fliopkeepers  •,  but  extremely  fit 
for  a  nation  whofe  government  is  influenced  by  fliopkeep- 
ei's.  Such  flatefmen,  and  fuch  ftatefmen  only,  are  capa- 
ble of  fancying  that  they  will  find  fome  advantage  hi  em- 
ploying the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to 
found  and  to  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say  to  a  fhopkeep- 
£r,  Buy  me  a  good  eflate,  and  I  fhall  always  buy  my  cloaths 
at  your  fhop,  even  though  I  fliall  pay  fomewhat  dearer 
than  what  I  can  have  them  for  at  other  (hops  ;  and  you 
will  not  find  him  very  foi-ward  to  embrace  your  propofal. 
But  fliould  any  other  perfon  buy  you  fuch  an  eflate,  the 
fliopkeeper  would  be  much  obliged  to  your  benefad^or  if 
he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  cloaths  at  his  fliop, 
England  purchafed  for  fome  of  her  fubjetls,  who  found 
tlienifelves  uneafy  at  home,  a  great  eflate  in  a  diftanf  couHr- 
try.  The  price,  indeed,  was  very  fmall,  ajid  inftead  of 
tliirty  years  purchafe,  the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the 
prefent  times,  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expence 
of  the  different  equipments  which  made  the  firft  difcove- 
ry,  reconnoitred  the  coafl,  and  took  a  ficlitious  pofleffion 
t)f  the  country.  The  land  was  good  and  of  great  extent, 
and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work 
upon>  and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their  pro- 
duce where  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe  of  little 
jrvpre  than  thirty  or  forty  years   '^between  1620  and  i6(^) 
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fo  numerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that  the  fhopkeepers 
and  other  traders  of  England  wifhed  to  fecure  to  them- 
felves  the  monopoly  of  their  cuftom.  Without  pretend- 
ing, therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part,  either  of  the 
original  purchafe-money,  or  of  the  fubfequent  expencc  of 
improvement,  they  petitioned  the  parliament  that  the  cul- 
tivators of  America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to 
their  fhop ;  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe ;  and,  fecondly,  for  felling  all  fuch 
parts  of  their  own  produce  as  thofe  traders  might  find  it 
convenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
buy  every  part  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  En- 
gland might  have  interfered  with  fome  of  the  trades 
which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofe  parti- 
cular parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  willing  that  the  co- 
lonifts  (hould  fell  where  they  could ;  the  farther  otF  the 
better  ;  and  upon  that  account  propofed  that  their  market 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape  Fini- 
fterre.  A  claufe  in  the  famous  a6t  of  navigation  eltablilhed 
this  truly  fliopkeeper  propofal  into  a  law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the 
principal,  or  more  properly  perhaps  the  fole  end  and  pur- 
pofe  of  the  dominion  which  Great  Britain  aflumes  over 
her  colonies,  In  the  exclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  confifts 
the  greater  advantage  of  provinces,  which  have  never  yet 
afforded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the  fupport 
of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country.  The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their 
dependency,  and  it  is  the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto 
been  gathered  from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expence 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this 
dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to  fupport 
this  monopoly.  The  expence  of  the  ordinary  peace  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  colonies  amounted,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery,  (lores, 
and  extraordinary  provifions  with  which  it  was  neceflary 
to  fupply  them  j  and  to  the  expence  of  a  very  confider- 
able  naval  force  which  was  conftantly  kept  up,  in  order  to 
guard,  from  the  fmuggling  veflels  of  other  nations,  the  im- 
menfe  coaft  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our  Weft  In- 
4ian  iflands,     The  whole  expence  of  this  peace  eftablifli-, 
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ment  was  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the 
dominion  of  the  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country. 
If  we  would  know  the  amount  of  the  whole,  we  muft 
add  to  the  annual  cxpence  of  this  peace  eflablifhment  the 
intered  of  the  funis  which,  in  confequence  of  her  confider- 
ina'  her  colonies  as  provinces  fubjecl  to  her  dominion. 
Great  Britain  has  upon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon 
their  defence.  We  mull  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
of  the  war  which  preceded  it.  The  late  war  wa's  altoge- 
ther a  colony  quarrel,  and  the  whole  expence  of  it,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  have  been  laid  out, 
whether  in  Germany  or  the  Eafi:  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.  It  amounted  to 
more  than  ninety  millions  fterling,  including  not  only  the 
new  debt  which  was  contracted,  but  the  two  Ihillings  in 
the  pound  additional  land  tax,  and  the  fums  which  were 
every  year  borrowed  from  the  (inking  fund.  The  Spanlfh 
war  which  began  in  i739>  was  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.  Its  principal  objedl  was  to  prevent  the  fearch  of 
the  colony  fhips  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with 
tlie  Spanifli  main.  This  whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a 
bounty  which  has  been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  mono- 
poly. The  pretended  purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage 
the  manufactures,  and  to  increafe  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  But  its  real  effedl  has  been  to  raifc  the  "rate  of 
mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to  turn  into 
a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  flow 
znd  diltant  than  thofc  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades, 
a  greater  pi'oportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife 
would  have  done  j  two  events  v/hich,  if  a  bounty  could 
have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  very  well 
worth  v/hile  to  give  fuch  a  bounty. 

Under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  management,  therefore, 
Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  lofs  from  the  dominion 
which  Ihe  aiTumcs  over  her  colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fhould  voluntarily  give 
■jp  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  eledl 
iheir  own  magiftrates,  to  enacft  their  own  laws,  and  to 
jnake  peace  and  war  as  they  might  think   proper,   would 
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be  to  propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  No  nation 
ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province, 
how  troublefome  foever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how 
fmall  foever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  misiht  be  in 
proportion  to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned,  Such  facrl- 
fices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agreeable  to  the 
intereft,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  every  na- 
tion, and  what  is  perhaps  of  ftill  greater  confcquence, 
they  are  always  contrary  to  tlie  private  interelt  of  the 
governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of 
the  difpofal  of  many  places  of  tru-ft  and  profit,  of  many- 
opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  and  diftinction,  which 
the  pofleflion  of  the  moll  turbulent,  and,  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  moft  unprofitable  province  feldom 
fails  to  afford.  The  rnoft  vifionary  enthufiail  would  fcarcc 
be  capable  of  propofing  fuch  a  meafure,  with  any  ferious 
hopes  at  leaft  of  its  ever  being  a;lopted.  If  it  was  adopt- 
ed, however,  Great  Britain  would  net  only  be' immedi- 
ately freed  from  the  vrhole  annual  expence  of  the  peace 
eftablifhment  of  the  colonies,  but  might  fettle  with  them 
fuch  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would"  effeftually  fecure  to. 
her  a  free  trade  m.ore  advantageous  to  the  greater  body  of 
the  people,  though  lefs  fo  to  the  merchants,  than  the 
monopoly  which  flie  at  prefenjt  enjoys.  ^  By  thus  parting 
good  friends,  the  natural  affection  or  the  colonies  to  tlie 
mother  country,  which,  perhaps,  our  late  dilTentions  have 
well  nigh  extinguifhed,  would  quickly  revive.  It  might 
difpofe  them  not  only  to  I'e^peifi,  for  whole  centuries  toge- 
ther, tliat  treaty  of  commerce  whicli  they  had  concluded 
with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in 
trade,  and,  inftead  of  turbulent  and  faftious  fubje<n:s,  to  be- 
come our  moft  faithful,  affectionate,  and  generous  allies  j 
and  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affection  on  the  one  fide,  and 
filial  refpetft  on  the  other,  might  revive  betvveen  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  ufed  to  fubfifl  between 
thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  mother  city  from  which 
they  defcended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to  the 
empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford,  in  time  of 
peace  a  revenue  to  the  public  fufncient  not  only  for  defray- 
ing the  whole  ex-pence  of  its  own  peace  eftablilliment  but 

for 
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for  contributing  its  proportion  to  the  fupport  of  the 
general  government  of  the  empire.  Every  provmce  necef- 
farily  contributes,  more  or  lefs,  to  increafe  the  expence  of 
that  general  government.  If  any  particular  province, 
therefore,  does  not  contribute  its  fliare  towards  defraying 
this  expence,  an  unequal  burden  mult  be  thrown  upon 
fomc  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary  re- 
venue too  which  every  province  affords  to  the  public  in 
time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reafon,  to  bear  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole 
empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace. 
That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue 
which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her  colonies,  bears  this 
proportion  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Britifli  empire, 
will  readily  be  allowed.  The  monopoly,  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 
pay  greater  taxes,  compenfates  the  deficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  the  colonies.  But  this  monopoly,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fliow,  though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the 
colonies,  and  though  it  may  increafe  the  revenue  of  a  par- 
ticular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  diminiflies  inftead 
of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and 
confequently  diminifhes  inltcad  of  increafing  the  ability  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too 
whole  revenue  the  monopoly  increafes,  conftitute  a  par- 
ticular order,  which  it  is  both  abfolutely  impoffible  to 
tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders,  and  extreme- 
ly impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax  beyond  that  proportion, 
as  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliew  in  the  following  book.  No 
particular  refource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this 
particular  order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own  afTcm- 
blies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britaui. 

That  the  colony  aflemblies  can  ever  be  fo  managed  as 
to  levy  upon  their  conftitucnts  a  public  revenue  fulhcient, 
not  only  to  maintain  at  all  times  their  own  civil  and  military 
eflabliniment,  but  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  general  government  of  the  Britifli  empire,  feems 
not  very  probable.  It  was  a  long  time  before  even  the  par- 
liament of  England,  though  placed  immediately  under  the 
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eye  of  tlie  fovereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a  fyfteni 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fufficiently  liberal  in 
their  grants  for  fupporting  the  civil  and  military  ellablifh- 
ments  even  of  tlteir  own  country.  It  was  only  by  diilributing 
among  the  particular  members  of  parliament,  a  great  part 
either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  ari- 
fing  from  this  civil  and  military  ellabliihment,  that  fuch  a 
fyltem  of  management  could  be  ellabliffied  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  parliament  of  England.  But  tlie  diftance  of 
the  colony  aflemblies  from  the  eye  of  the  fovereign,  their 
number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and  their  various  con- 
flitutions,  would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  iia 
the  fame  manner,  even  though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame 
means  of  doing  it ;  and  thofe  means  are  wanting.  It  v/ould 
be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  diftribute  among  all  the  leadini^ 
members  of  all  the  colony  aflemblies  fuch  a  ffiare,  either 
of  the  offices  or  of  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  ariung  from 
the  general  government  of  the  Britiffi  empire,  as  to  difpofe 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home  and  to  tax  their 
conftituenls  for  the  fuppoit  of  that  general  government,  of 
which  almofl  the  whole  emoluments  were  to  be  divided 
among  people  who  were  ftrangers  to  them.  The  unavoid- 
able ignorance  of  adminiftration,  befides,  concerning  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  members  of  thofe  dif- 
ferent aflemblies,  the  offences  which  muit  frequently  be 
given,  the  blunders  which  mud  conftantly  be  committetl 
in  attempting  to  manage  them  in  this  manner,  feems  to 
render  fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  altogether  impradflica- 
ble  with  regard  to  them. 

Thf.  colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be  fuppofed  the 
proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary  for  the  defence  and  fup- 
port  of  the  whole  empire.  The  care  of  that  defence  and 
fupport  is  not  entrulled  to  tliem.  It  is  not  their  bufinefs, 
and  they  have  no  regular  means  of  information  concern- 
ing it.  The  aflembly  of  a  province,  like  the  veftry  of  a 
parlffi,  may  judge  very  properly  concerning  the  affairs  of 
its  own  particular  diltricf  j  but  can  have  no  proper  means 
of  judging  concerning  thofe  of  the  whole  empire.  It  can- 
not even  judge  properly  concerning  the  proportion  which 
its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole  empire  •,  or  concerning 
the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and  importance,  compared 
With  the  other  provinces ;  becaufe  thofe  other  provinces 
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are  not  under  the  infpeftion  and  fuperintendency  of  the 
alTembly  of  a  particular  province.  What  is  neceflary  for 
the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  what 
proportion  each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of 
only  by  that  aflembly  which  infpe<fts  and  fuperintends  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the  colonies 
fliould  be  taxed  by  requifition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain determining  the  fum  which  each  colony  ought  to  pay, 
and  the  provincial  aflembly  aflefling  and  levying  it  in  the 
way  that  fuited  bell  the  circumftances  of  the  province. 
What  concerned  the  whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be 
determined  by  the  aflembly  which  infpetls  and  fuperin- 
tends the  aflairs  of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  the  provincial 
affairs  of  each  colony  might  ftill  be  regulated  by  its  own 
afl^embly.  Though  the  colonies  fliould  in  this  cafe  have 
no  reprefentatives  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
parliamentary  requifition  would  be  unreafonable.  The 
parliament  of  England  has  not  upon  any  occafion  fhown 
the  fmalleft  difpofition  to  overburden  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  in  parliament.  The 
iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  without  any  means  of  re- 
fifting  the  authority  of  parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed 
than  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  in  attempt- 
ing to  exercife  its  fuppofed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never  hitlierto  de- 
manded of  them  any  thing  which  even  approached  to  a 
juft  proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow  fubjecbs  at 
home.  If  the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  land  tax, 
parliament  could  not  tax  them  without  taxing  at  the  f^nne 
time  its  own  conftituents,  and  the  colonies  might  in  this 
cafe  be  confidered  as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which  all 
the  different .  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  exprefhon,  in  one  mafs ;  but  in  which  the  fovereign 
regulates  the  fum  which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and 
in  fome  provinces  afleffes  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per -,  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  afleilsd  and  levied 
as  the  refpedive  ftates  of  each  province   fliall  determine. 
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In  fome  provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  impofes 
what  taxes  he  thhaks  proper,  but  afTeffes  and  levies  them 
in  the  way  he  thinks  proper.  From  others  he  demands 
a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  dates  of  each  province  to 
afTefs  and  levy  that  fum  as  they  think  proper.  According 
to  the  fcheme  of  taxing  by  requifition,  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  would  Hand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  to- 
wards the  colony  all'emblies,  as  the  king  of  France  does 
towards  the  dates  of  thofe  provinces  which  ftill  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  having  dates  of  their  own,  the  provinces  of 
France  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  bed  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the  colonies 
could  have  ik>  jud  reafon  to  fear  that  their  diare  of  the 
public  burdens  Ihould  ever  exceed  the  proper  proportion 
to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home  •,  Great  Britain 
might  have  jud  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would  amount 
to  that  proper  proportion.  The  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  not  for  fome  time  pad  had  the  fame  edablilhed'  au- 
thority in  the  colonies,  which  the  French  king  has  in  thofe 
provinces  of  France  which  dill  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
having  dates  of  their  own.  The  colony  aflemblies,  if  they 
were  not  very  favourably  difpofed  (and  unlefs  more  fkil- 
fully  managed  than  they  ever  have  been  hitherto,  they  are 
not  very  likely  to  be  fo)  might  dill  find  many  pretences 
for  evading  or  rejecting  the  mod  reafonable  requifitions 
of  parliament.  A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  fhall  fup- 
pofe  J  ten  millions  mud  immediately  be  raifed,  in  order  to 
defend  the  feat  of  the  empire.  This  fum  mud  be  borrow- 
ed upon  the  credit  of  fome  parliamentary  fund  mxortgaged 
for  paying  the  intered.  Part  of  this  fund  parliament 
propofes  to  ralfe  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to  all  the  different 
colony  aiTemblies  of  America  and  the  Wed  Indies.  Would 
people  readily  advance  their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a 
fund,  which  partly  depended  upon  the  good-humour  of  all 
thofe  aiTemblies,  far  didant  from  the  feat  of  the  war,  and 
fometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  themfelves  not  much  concern- 
ed in  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money 
would  probably  be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be 
levied  in  Great  Britain  might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  for> 
The  whole  burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  account  of 
the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall,  as  it  always  has  done 
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hitherto,  upon  Great  Britain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empfreff" 
and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is,  per- 
haps, fince  the  world  begnn,  the  only  flate  which,  as  it 
has  extended  its  empire,  has  only  increafed  its  expence 
witliout  once  augmenting  its  refources.  Other  ftates  have 
generally  dilburdened  thcmfclves  upon  their  fubjeft  and- 
lubovdinate  provinces  of  tlic  moft  confiderable  part  of  the 
expence  of  defending  the  empire.  Great  Britain  has  hi- 
therto fuffered  her  f-ubjecH;  and  fubordinate  provinces  to 
difburden  themfelves  upon  her  of  almoft  this  whole  ex- 
pence.  In  order  to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto 
fuppofcd  to  be  fubjed:  and  fubordinate,  it  Teems  necellary, 
upon  the  fcheme  of  taxing  them  by  parliamentary  requifi- 
tion,  that  parliament  fhould  have  fome  means  of  rendering 
its  requifitions  immediately  efFecflual,  in  cafe  the  colony  af- 
feniblies  fhould  attempt  to  evade  or  rejefl  them  j  and  what 
thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  ever  fully  eftabliflied  in  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  even  independent  of  the  confent  of  their  own 
aflemblies,.  the  importance  of  thofe  affemblies  would  from 
that  moment  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  Brltifh  America.  Men  defire  to  have  fome 
fhare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the 
power  wJiich  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  na- 
tural ariflocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving  or 
defending  their  refpedfive  importance,  depends  the  (labili- 
ty and  duration  of  every  fyifem  of  free  government.  In 
the  attacks  which  thofe  leading  men  are  continually  making 
upon  the  importance  of  one  anotheVy  and  in  the  defence 
of  their  own,  confifts  the  u^hole  play  of  domeftic  fadiort 
and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of  America,  like  thofe 
of  all  other  countries,  defire  to  prefeive  their  own  impor- 
tance. They  feel,  or  imagine,  that  if  their  affemblies,. 
which  they  are  fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confi- 
dering  as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  fhould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become  the  hum- 
ble miniflers  and  executive  officers  of  that  parliament,  the 
greater  part  of  their  own  importance  would  be  at  end. 

They 
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They  have  rejeded,  therefore,  the  propofal  of  behig  tax- 
ed by  parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambitious 
and  high-fpirited  men,  have  rather  chofen  to  drawn  the 
fword  in  defence  of  their  own  importance. 

Towards    the    declenfion  of   the  Roman    republic,  the 
allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  principal  bui'den  of  de- 
fending the  ftate  and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privilege^  of  Roman  citizens.     Upon 
being  refufsd,    the    focial   war   broke    out.     During    the 
courfe  of  that  war  Rome   granted  thofe   privileges   to   the 
greater  part  of  them,  one  by   one,  and   in  proportion   as 
they   detached   themfclves   from   the   general  confederacy. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  infiils  upon  taxing   the 
colonies-,  and  they  refufe   to   be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in 
which  they  are  not  reprefented.     If  to  each  colony,  which 
fliould  detach  itfelf  from   the  general   confederacy,  Great 
Britain  fliould  allow  fuch  a  number   of  reprefentatives   as 
fuited  the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to  the  public 
revenue  of  the  empire,  in  confequence  of  its  being  fubjecfl- 
ed  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in  compenfation  admitted  to  the 
fame  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow-fubje£ls   at  home ; 
the  number  of  its  reprefentatives  to  be  augmented   as   the 
proportion  of*  its  contribution  might  afterwards  augment ; 
a  new  method  of  acquiring  importance,  a   nev/   and  more 
dazzling  objcft'of  ambition  would  be  prefentcd  to  the  lead- 
ing men  of  each  colony.     Inftead  of  piddling  for  the  little 
prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may   be  called   the 
paltry  raffle  of  colony  fa6lion ;    they    might    then    hope, 
from  the  prefumption  which   men  naturally   have  in   their 
own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  fome   of  the   great 
prizes  which  fometlmes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great 
ftate    lottery    of    Britilh    politics.     Unlefs    this    or    fome 
other  method  is  fallen  upon,  and  there   feems  to  be  none 
more  obvious  than  this,  of  preferving  the  importance  and 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America, 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily   fub- 
mit  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  confider  that  the  blood  which 
mud  be  Ihed  in  forcing  them   to  do  fo,  is,  every   drop  of 
it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe  who  are,  or   of  thofe   whom 
\(^e  wilh  to  have  for  our   fellow-citizens.     They   are  very 
weak  who  flatter  themfelves  that^  in   the   ftate   to  which 
things  have  come,  our  colonies  will  be  eafily  conquered  by 
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force  alone.  The  perfons  v/ho  now  govern  the  refolutiorF? 
of  what  they  call  their  continental  congrcfs,  feel  in  them- 
felves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importa:nce  which,  per- 
haps, the  greateft  fubje£ls  in  Europe  fcarce  feel.  From 
fliopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and  attornies,  they  are  become 
il^t'^fmen  and  legillators,  and  are  employed  in  contriving 
a  i<ew  form  of  government  for  an  extenfive  empire,  which^ 
they  flatter  themfelves,  will  become,  and  which,  indeed, 
feei'is  very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
forniidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Five  hundred  dif- 
ferent people,  perhaps,  who  in  different  ways  a(ft  imme- 
diately under  the  continental  congrefs ;  and  five  hundred 
thoufand,  perhaps,  wlio  a6t  under  thofe  five  hundred,  all 
feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in  their  own 
importance.  Almoit  every  individual  of  the  governing 
party  in  America,  fills,  at  prefent  in  his  own  fancy,  a  ita-* 
tion  fuperior,  not  only  to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before, 
but  to  what  he  had  ever  expected  to  fill ;  and  unlefs  fome 
nev/  object  of  ambition  is  prefented  either  to  him  or  to 
his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  fpirit  of  a  man,  he  will 
die  in  defence  of  that  ftation. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  prefident  Henaut  that  we  now  reac^ 
with  pleafure  the  account  of  many  little  tranfadlions  of  the 
Ligue,  which  wheir  they  happened  were  not  perhaps  con- 
fidered  as  very  important  pieces  of  news.  But  every  man 
then,  fays  he,  fancied  himfelf  of  fome  importance ;  and 
the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  thofe  times,  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  written 
by  people  who  took  pleafure  in  recording  and  magnifying 
events  in  which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had  been 
confiderable  a6tors.  How  obilinately  the  city  of  Pans  up- 
on that  occafion  defended  itfelf,  what  a  dreadful  famine  it 
fupported  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  beft  and  afterwards 
the  moft  beloved  of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known- 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  thofe  who  governed 
the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  defence  of  their  own 
importance,  which  they  forefaw  was  to  be  at  an  end  wlier:- 
cver  the  ancient  government  lliould  be  re-eftabliflied.  Our 
colonies,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to  a  union, 
are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  beft  of  all 
mother  countries,  as  obftinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did 
againft  one  of  the  beft  of  kings- 

The 
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The  Idea  of   reprefentation  was  unknown    in    ancient 
times.     When  the  people  of  one  flate  were  admitted  to  the 
right  of  cltizenfliip  in  another,  they   had  no  other  means 
of  exerclfmg  that  right  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to  vote 
and  deUberate  with  the  people  of  that  other  ftate.     The 
admiflion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to 
the  privileges  of    Roman  citizens,  completely  ruined  the 
Roman  republic.     It  was  no  longer  poiTible  to  dlfllnguifli 
between  who  was  and  v/ho  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.     No 
tribe  could  know  its  own  members.     A  rabble  of  any  kind 
could  be  introduced    into  the  ailemblics    of    the    people, 
could  drive  out  the  i^eal  citizens,  and  decide  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  the  republic  as  if  they  themfelves  had  been  fuch. 
I'ut  thougli  America  was  to  fend  ilfty  or  fixty  new  repre- 
fentatives  to  parliament,  the  door-keeper  of  the  houfe   of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in  dllllngulfli- 
ina;  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a  member.     Thoueh 
the  Roman  conftitution,  therefore,  was  neceflarlly  ruined 
by   the   union   of   Rome  with  the  alll-.l  dates    of    Italy, 
cl.iere  is  not  the  lead  probability  that  the  Britldi  condlcutl- 
on  would  be  liurt  by  the  union  of  Great   Britain  with  her 
colonies.     That  conditutlon,  on  the   contrary,    would   be 
completed,  by   it,  and   feems  to   be  imperfeft  without   it. 
The  aflembly  which  deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the 
affairs  of  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  order   to  be  proper- 
ly informed,  ought  cev!:ainly  to  have  reprefentatives  from 
every  part  of  It.     Tljat  this  i^nlon,  however,  could  be  ea- 
fiiy   edeclaated,  or   that   difficulties  and   great   difficulties 
might  not  occur  in  the   execution,  I   do  not   pretend.     I 
have  yet  heard  of  none,    howejKcr,   which   appear  Infur- 
mountable.     The    principal    perhaps  arife,    not   from   the 
irature  of  things,  but  from  the  prejudices   and  opinions  of 
the  people  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the   At- 
lantic. 

We,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  led  the  multi- 
tude of  A:'nerican  reprefentatives  fliould  overturn  the  ba- 
lance of  the  condltutlon,  and  Increafe  too  much  either 
the  influence  of  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force 
of  the  democracy  on  the  other.  But  if  the  number  of 
American  reprefentatives  was  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  American,  taxation,  the  number  of  people  to 
be  managed  would  increafe  exavStJy  in  proportion   to   tlie 

means 
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means  of  managing  them  ;  and  the  means  of  managing, 
to  the  number  of  people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchi- 
cal and  democratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would,  after 
the  union,  ftand  exa^lly  in  the  fame  degree  of  relative 
force  with  regard  to  one  another  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are  afraid 
left  their  diltance  from  the  feat  of  government  might  ex- 
pofe  them  to  many  oppreffions.  But  their  reprefentatives 
in  parliament,  of  M^hich  the  number  ought  from  the  firfl: 
to  be  confiderable,  would  eafily  be  able  to  protect  them 
from  all  oppreflion.  The  diftance  could  not  much  weaken 
the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative  upon  the  conftituent, 
and  the  former  would  Itill  feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in 
parliament,  and  all  the  confequence  which  he  derived 
from  it,  to  the  good  will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the 
istereft  of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good- 
will by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  member 
of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage  which  any  civil  or  mi- 
litary cfFicer  might  be  guilty  of  in  thofe  remote  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  diftance  of  America  from  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, befides,  the  natives  of  that  country  might  flat- 
ter themfelves,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon  too, 
would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hither- 
to been  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that  country  in  wealth,  po- 
pulation and  improvement,  that  in  the  courfe  of  little 
moye  than  a  century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  American 
might  exceed  th.at  of  Britifh  taxation.  The  feat  of  the 
empire  would  then  naturally  remove  itfelf  to  that  part  of 
the  empire  which  contributed  moft  to  the  general  defence 
and  fupport  of  the  v;hole. 

The  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  pafTage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  two 
greateft  and  moft  iir.portant  CA-^nts  recorded  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind.  Their  confequences  have  already  been  very 
great :  but,  in  the  fliort  period'  of  between  two  and  three 
centuries  \vhich  has  elapfed  fmce  thefe  difcoveries  were 
made,  it  is  impollible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their  con- 
fequences can  have  been  feen.  What  benefits,  or  what 
misfortuvics  to  mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe 
great  events  no  human  wifdom  can  forefee.  By  uniting, 
in  fome  meafur*^,  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  v/orld,  by 
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enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another's  wants,  to  increafe 
Que  another's  enjoyments,  and  to  encourage  one  another's 
induftry,  their  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  benen- 
ci7\h  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  all  the  commercial  benefits  which  can  have 
refulted  from  thofe  events  have  been  funk  and  loft  in  the 
dreadful  misfortunes  which  they  have  occafioned.  Thefe 
misfortunes,  however,  feem  to  have  arifen  r^ither  from 
accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  thofe  events 
themfelves.  At  the  particular  time  when  thefe  difcoveries 
were  made,  ,t;he  fuperiority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo 
great  on  the  fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  ena- 
bled to, commit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice  in 
thofe  remote  countries.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives 
of  thofe  countries  may  grow  ftrongcr,  or  thofe  of  Europe 
may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  difFerent 
quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  tha<£  equality  of  cou- 
rage and  force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  /can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into  fome 
fort  of  refpeifi  for  the  rights  of  one  another.  But  nothing- 
fsiems  more  likely  to  eftablifii  this  equality  of  force  than 
that  mutual  communication  of  knowledge  and  of  all  forts 
Gtf  improvements  which  an  extenfive  commerce  from  all 
countries  to  all  countries  naturally,  or  rather  neceflarily- 
.carries  along  with  ito 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  e/Fec^s  of  thofe 
difcoveries  has  been  to  raife  the  mercantile  fyftem  to  a  de- 
gree of  fplendor  and  glory  which  it  could  never  otherwife 
have  attained  to.  It  is  the  objecl  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich 
a  great  nation  rather  by  trade  and  manufaclures  than  bv 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the 
induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But 
in  confequence  of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  commercial  towns 
of  Europe,  inftead  of  being  the  manufacflur^ers  and  carri- 
ers for  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  \vorld  (that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltick  and  Mediterranean 
feas),  have  now  become  the  manufacfturers  for  the  nume- 
rous and  thriving  cultivators  of  America,  and  the  carriers 
and  in  fome  refpefts  the  manufacturers  too,  for  almoft  all 
the  difFerent  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  Two 
new  worlds  have  been   opened   to  their  induftry,  each  of 

them 
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them  tr.uch  greater  and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one, 
and  tlie  market  of  one  of  them  growing  Hill  greater  and 
greater  every  day. 

The  countries  v/hich  poflefs  the  colonies  of  America, 
and  which  trade  dirciflly  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  enjoy,  indeed, 
the  whole  fhew  and  fplendor  of  this  great  commerce. 
Other  countries,  however,  notwithftanding  all  the  invidious 
reftraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to  exclude  them,  frequently 
enjoy  a  greater  fliare  of  the  real  beueht  of  it.  The  colo- 
nies of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give  more  real 
encouragement  to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than  to 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  fmgle  article  of  Imen 
alone  the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies  amounts,  it  is 
faid,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  quantity,  to  more 
than  three  millions  fterling  a  year.  But  this  great  con- 
fumption is  aim  oft  entirely  fupplied  by  France,  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal  furnifh  but 
a  imall  part  of  it.  The  capital  which  fupplies  the  colonies 
•with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  -is  annually  diltributed 
among,  and  furniflies  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
other  countries.  The  profts  of  it  only  are  fpent  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  fupport  the  fumpluous 
profufion  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  n«tion  endeavours 
to  fecure  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  are 
frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which 
they  are  eftabliflied  than  to  thofe  againft  which  they  are 
eftablifhed.  The  unjuft  cpprelTion  of  the  induftry  of  other 
countries  falls  back,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  upon  the  heads  of 
the  oppreiTors,  and  cruflies  their  induftry  more  than  it 
does  that  of  thofe  other  countries.  By  thofe  regulations, 
for  example,  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft  fend  the 
linen  which  he  deftines  for  the  American  market  to  London, 
and  he  muft  bring  back  from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he 
deftines  for  the  German  market ;  becaufe  he  can  neither 
fend  the  one  dire^lly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the 
other  diredfly  from  thence.  By  this  reftraint  he  is  proba- 
bly obliged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhat  cheaper,  and  to  buy 
the  other  fomewhat  dearer  than  he  otherwife  might  have 
done  ;  and  his  profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by 
means  of  it.     In  this  trade,  however,  between  Hamburgh 

and 
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and  London,  He  certainly  receives  the  returns  of  his  capi- 
tal much  more  quickly  than  he  could  poffibly  have  done  in 
the  dire6l  trade  to  America,  even  though  we  fliould  fuppofe, 
what  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  that  the  payments  of  Ame- 
rica were  as  punilual  as  thofe  oP  London.  In  the  trade, 
therefore,  to  which  thofe  regulations  confine  the  merchant 
of  Hamburgh,  his  capital  can  keep  in  confhant  employment 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  German  indullry  than  it  poffi- 
bly could  have  done  in  the.  trade  from  which  he  is  exclud- 
ed. Though  the  one  employment,  therefore,  may  to  hini 
perhaps  be  iefs  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs 
advantageous  to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with 
the  empioyment  into  v/hich  the  monopoly  naturally  attracts, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  tlie  London  merchant.  That 
employment  may,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than 
the  greater  pait  of  other  employments,  but,  on  account  of 
the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more  advantageous 
to  his  country. 

After  ail  the  unjuft  attempts,  therefore,  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the  whole  advantage  of 
the  trade  of  its  ovjm  colonies,  no  country  has  yet  been  able 
to  engrofs  to  itfelf  any  thing  but  the  expence  of  fupporting 
in  time  of  peace  and  of  defending  in  time  of  war  the  op- 
prefiive  authority  which  it  ailumes  over  them.  The  incon- 
veniencies  refulting  from  the  pofreificn  of  its  colonies,  every 
country  has  engrolTed  to  itfelf  completely.  The  advantages 
refulting  from  their  trade  it  h?,s  been  obliged  to  fhare  \yill^ 
many  other  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the  great 
commerce  of  America,  naturally  feems  to  be  an  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  higheft  value.  To  the  undifcerning  eye  of  gid- 
dy ambition,  it  naturally  prefents  itfelf  amidfl:  the  confuf- 
ed  fcramble  of  politics  and  war,  as  a  very  dazzling  objedl 
to  fight  for.  The  dazzling  fplendor  of  the  obje^f,  how- 
ever, tl  e  immenfe  greatnefs  of  the  commerce,  is  the  very 
quality  which  renders  tlie  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which 
makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature  necelTarily  lefs 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
employments,  abforb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone 
io  it. 

Ttl  E 
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The  mercantile  flock  of  every  country,  it  has  been 
ihewn  in  the  fecond  book,  naturally  feeks,  if  one  may  fay 
fo,  the  employment  moft  advantageous  to  that  country. 
If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  country  to 
M'hich  it  belongs  becomes  the  emporium  of  the  goods  of 
all  the  countries  whofe  trade  that  flock  carries  on.  But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  neceflarily  wiflies  to  difpofe  of  as 
great  a  part  of  thofe  goods  as  lie  can  at  home.  He 
thereby  laves  himfelf  the  trouble,  rilk,  and  expence,  of 
exportation,  and  he  will  upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell 
them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much  fmaller  price,'  but 
with  fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might  expecfl  to 
make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally,  therefore, 
.endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  If  his  flock  again 
5s  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  he  will, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as  great 
a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which  he  collefls  iu 
order  to  export  to  fom.e  foreign  market,  and  he  will  thus 
endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  tifade 
of  confumption  into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile  flock 
of  every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the  near, 
and  fhuns  the  diflant  employment  j  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment in  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and  fliiins  that 
in  which  they  are  dlftant  and  flow ;  naturally  courts  the 
employment  in  which  it  can  maintain  the  greatefl  quantity 
of  produclivc  labour  in  the  country  to  which,  it  belongs,  or 
in  which  its  owner  refides,  and  flnins  tliat  in  which  it  can 
maintain  there  the  fmallefl  quantity.  It  naturally  courts 
the  employment  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  mofl  advantage- 
ous, and  fliuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  leafl  advan- 
tageous to  that  country. 

But  if  in  any  of  thofe  diflant  employments,  wliich  in 
ordinary  cafes  are  Icfs  advantageous  to  the  "country,  the 
profit  fhould  happen  to'rife  fomewhat  higher  than  what 
is  fufhcient  to  balance  the  natural  preference  which  is  given 
to  nearer  employments,  this  fuperiority  of  profit  will  draw 
ftock  from  thofe  nearer  employments,  till  the  profits  of  all 
return  to  their  proper  level.  This  fuperiority  of  profit, 
however,  is  a  proof  that  in  the  a<fi:ual  circumflances  of  the 
focicty,  thofe  diflant  employments  are  fomewliat  underftock- 
cd  in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and  that  the  ftock  of 
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tlie  fociety  is  not  dillributed  in  the  prcperefl:  manner  among 
all  the  different  employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof 
that  fomething  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  fold  dearer  than 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  fome  particular  clafs  of  citizens  13 
more  or  lefs  cpprefied  either  by  paying  more  or  by  getting 
Jefs  than  what  is  fuitable  to  that  equality,  v/hich  ought  to 
take  place,  and  which  naturally  does  take  place  among  all 
the  different  claffes  of  them.  Though  the  fame  capital 
never  will  maintain  the  fanie  quantity  of  produclive  labour 
in  a  diftant  as  in  a  near  employment,  yet  a  diilant  employ- 
ment may  be  as  neccflary  for  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  as 
a  near  one  ;  the  goods  which  the  diftant  employment  deals 
in  being  neceffaiy,  perhaps,  for  carrying  on  many  of  the 
nearer  employments.  But  if  the  profits  of  thofe  wh^  deal 
in  fuch  goods  are  above  their  proper  level,  thofe  goods  will 
be  fold  dearer  than  tliey  ought  to  be,  or  fomewhat  above 
their  natural  price,  and  all  thofe  engaged  in  the  nearer  em^ 
ployments  will  be  more  or  lefs  oppreffed  by  this  high  price. 
Their  intereft,  therefore,  in  this  cafe  requires  that  fome 
ftock  fhould  be  withdrawn  from  thofe  nearer  employ- 
ments, and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to  re- 
duce its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the  price  of  the 
goods  v/hich  it  deals  in  to  their  natural  price.  In  this  ex.- 
traordinary  cafe,  the  public  intereft  requires  that  fome  ftock 
fhould  be  withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which  in  or- 
dinary cafes  are  more  advantageous,  and  turned  towards 
one  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  lefs  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic :  and  in  this  extraordinary  cafe,  the  natural  interefts  ancl 
inclinations  of  men  coincide  as  exatlly  with  the  public  in- 
tereft as  in  all  other  ordinary  cafes,  and  lead  them  to  with- 
draw ftock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towards- the  diftant 
employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interefts  and  pafiiong  of 
individuals  naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn  their  ftock 
towards  the  employments  which  in  ordinary  cafes  are 
Lnoft  advantageous  to  the  fociety.  But  if  from  this  natural 
preference  they  fhould  turn  too  miich  of  it  towards 
thofe  employments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the  rife  of 
it  in  all  otlicrs  immediately  difpofe  them  to  alter  this  faulty 
diftribution.  Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore, 
^he  private  interefts  and  paftions  of  men  naturally  lead  them 

to 
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to  divide  and  diHribute  the  P.ock  of  every  fociety,  among  all 
the  different  employments  carried  on  In  it,  as  nearly  as  poifi-. 
ble  in  the  proportion  which  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  fociety. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  fyflem, 
neceflarily  derange  more  or  lefs  this  natural  and  moil  ad- 
vantageous diftribution  of  flock.  But  thofe  which  concern 
the  trade  to  America  and  the  Eafl  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other ;  becaufe  the  trade  to  thofe  two  great 
continents  abforbs  a  greater  quantity  of  flock  than  any  two 
other  branches  of  trade.  The  regulations,  however,  bv 
which  this  derangement  is  effefted  in  thofe  two  different 
branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  fame.  Monopoly 
is  the  great  engine  of  both  j  but  it  is  a  different  fort  of  mo- 
nopoly. Monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  indeed,  fcems 
to  be  the  fole  engine  of  the  mercantile  fyflem. 

In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  endeavours  to  en» 
grofy  as  much  as  pofllble  the  whole  market  of  its  own  colo- 
nies, by  fairly  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  dirc6l 
trade  to  them.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Portugueze  endeavoured  to  manage  the  trade  to 
the  Eafl  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,  by  claiming  the  fole 
right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  on  account  of  the  merit 
of  having  firfl  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  itill 
continue  to  exclude  all  otlier  European  nativins  from  any 
diredl  trade  to  their  fpice  iflands.  Monopolies  of  this  kind 
are  evidently  ellabliflied  againfl  all  other  European  nations, 
who  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  tr^do  to  which 
it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their 
(lock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  whicli  that  trade 
deals  in  fomewhat  dearer,  than  if  th'v;y  could  import 
them  themfelves  direiflly  from  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce them. 

But  fmce  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  no  Euro- 
pean nation  has  claimed  the  exclufive  right  of  failing  in 
the  Indian  feas,  of  which  the  principal  ports  are  now  open 
to  the  fhips  of  all  European  nations.  Except  in  Portugal, 
however,  and  within  tliefe  few  years  in  France,  the  trade 
to  the  Eafl  Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been 
fubje<fled  to  an  exclufive    company.     -Monopolies  of  this 

kind 
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kind  are  properly  eflablifhed  agalnfl  the  very  nation  which 
erc6ls  them.  The  greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby 
not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
venient for  them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  (lock,  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  wliich  that  trade  deals  in,  fome-  - 
what  dearer  than  if  it  was  open  and  free  to  all  their  coun- 
trymen. Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  In- 
dia company,  for  example,  tlie  other  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land,^ over  and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  mud 
have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft  India  goods  which  they 
have  confumed,  not  only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits 
which  the  company  may  have  made  upon  thofe  goods  in 
confequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all  the  extraor- 
dinary wafte  which  the  fraud  and  abufe,  infeparable  from 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fo  great  a  company, 
muft  necefl'arily  have  occafioned.  The  abfurdity  of  this 
fecond  kind  of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  mani- 
feft  than  that  of  the  firft. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or  lefs  the 
natural  diftribution  of  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  :  but  they  do 
not  always  derange  it  in  the  fame  way. 

INIoNOPOLiES  of  the  firft  kind  aUvays  attrafl  to  the  par- 
ticular trade  in  which  they  are  ellablilhed,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  than  what  would  go  to  that 
trade  of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  fecond  kind,  may  fometimes  at- 
tradl  ftock  tov/ards  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are 
eftabliflied,  and  fometimes  repel  it  from  that  trade  ac- 
cording to  different  circumftances.  In  poor  countries 
they  naturally  attract  tcJwards  that  trade  more  ftock  than 
would  otherwife  go  to  it.  In  rich  countries  they  naturally 
repel  from  it  a  good  deal  of  ftock  which  would  otherwife  go 
to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  fbr  ex- 
ample, would  probably  have  never  fent  a  fingle  fnip  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  b?en  fubjecfled  to  an 
exclufive  company.  The  eftabliftiment  of  fuch  a  com- 
pany neceffarily  encourages  adventurers.  Their  monopoly 
fecures  them  againft   all  competitors  in  the  home  market, 

and 
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and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for  'foreign  markets  with 
the  traders  of  other  nations.  Their  monopoly  fhews 
them  the  certainty  of  a  great  profit  upon  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  goods,  and  the  chance  of  a  confiderable  profit 
upon  a  great  quantity.  Without  fuch  extraordinary  en-* 
couragcment,  the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor  countries 
would  probably  never  have  thought  of  hazarding  their 
fmull  capitals  in  fo,  very  diftant  and  uncertain  an  adven- 
ture as  the  trade  to  the  Eait  Indies  mull  naturally  have  ap- 
peared to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  fend  many  more 
fbips  to  the  Eafb  Indies  than  it  actually  does.  The  limited 
ftock  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  probably  repels 
from  that  trade.many  great  mercantile  capitals  which  would 
otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is 
fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  continually  overflowing, 
fomctimes  into  the  public  funds  of  foreign  countries,  fome- 
times  into  loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  fo- 
reign countries,  fomecimes  into  the  moft  round-about  fo- 
reign trades  of  confumption,  and  fometimes  into  the  carry- 
ing trade.  All  near  employments  being  completely  filled 
up,  all  the  capital  which  can  be  placed  in  them  with  any 
tolerable  profit  being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital  of 
Holland  necefiary  flows  towards  the  molt  diftant  employ- 
ments. The  trade  to  the  Eall  Indies,  if  it  was  altogether 
free,  would  probably  abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  re- 
dundant capital.  The  Eaft  Indies  ofi'er  a  market  both  for 
the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  filver 
as  well  as  for  feveral  other  produ61ions  of  America,  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  both  Europe  and  America  put  to- 
gether. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diftiibution  of  ftock 
is  ncceflarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety  in  which  it  takes  place  ; 
whether  it  be  by  repelling  from  a  particular  trade  the  Itock 
which  would  otherwife  go  to  it,  or  by  attracting  towards  a 
particular  trade  that  which  would  not  otherwife  come  to  it. 
If,  without  any  exclufive  company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it  adually  is,  that 
country  muft  fufler  a  confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  its  capital 
being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft  convenient  for 
that  part.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  if,  without  an  exclufive 

company, 
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•  company,  the  trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eafl 
Indies  would  be  lefs  than  It  a£lua]Iy  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is 
more  probable,  woulA  not  exilt  at  all,  thofe  t'wo  countries 
muft  likewife  fufFer  a  confiderable  lols  by  part  of  their  ca- 
pital being  drawn  into  an  employment  which  mull  be  more 
or  lefs  fuitable  to  their  prefeiit  circumftances.  Better  for 
them,  perhaps,  in  their  prefent  circumftances,  to  buy  Eaft 
India  goods  of  other  nations,  even  though  they  fliould  pay 
fomewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmali 
capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  are 
fo  very  flow,  in  which  that  capital  can  maintain  fo  fmail  a 
quantity  of  produdtive  labour  at  home,  where  produdlive 
labour  is  fo  much  wanted,  where  fo  little,  is  done,  and 
whfere  fo  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclufive  company,  thcrefoi-e,  a 
particular  country  fhould  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any  direcTt 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow  that 
fuch  a  company  ought  to  be  eftabliflied  there,  but  only 
that  fueh  a  country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumftances  to 
trade  diredlily  to  the  Eivft  Indies.  That  fuch  companies 
are  not  in  general  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  Eaft  India 
trade,  is  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Portugueze,  who  enjoyed  ahnoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more 
than  a  century  together  v/ithout  any  excluiive  compa-ny. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  could  well  have 
capital  fufficient  to  maintain  fa(fl;ors  and  agents  in  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods 
for  the  fhips  which  he  might  occafionailv  fend  thither  ;  and 
yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  difficulty  of  findino' 
a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his  fliips  lofe  the  feafon  for 
returning,  and  the  expence  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  no£ 
only  cat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  fre- 
quently occafion  a  very  confiderable  lofg.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove 
that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out an  exclufive  company,  which  is  contrary  to  the  expe- 
rience of  all  nations.  There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  m.erchant  is  fufficient, 
for  carrying  on  all  the  fubordinate  branches  which  muft  be 
carried  on,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  principal  one.  But 
•when  a  nation    is    ripe    for  any    great  branch  of  trade, 
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fome  merchants  naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  the 
principal,  and  Ibme  towards  the  fubordinate  branches  of 
it  J  and  though  all  the  different  branches  of  it  are  in  this 
manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  feldom  happens  that  they 
are  carried  on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant* 
If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  divide  itfelf 
among  all  the  different  branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of 
its  merchants  will  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  refide  in  the 
Eail  Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  provid- 
ing goods  for  the  fliips  whiclr  are  to  be  fent  out  by  other 
merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.  The  fettlements  which 
different  European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
if  they  were  taken  from  the  excluilve  companies,  to  which 
they  at  prefent  belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate  pro- 
teftion  of  the  fovereign,  would  render  this  refidence  both 
fiife  and  eafy,  at  lead  to  the  merchants  of  the  particular  na- 
tions to  whom  thofe  fettlements  belong.  If  at  any  particu- 
lar time  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of  its 
own  accord  tended  and  inchned,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  towards 
the  Ealt  India  trade,  was  not  fullicient  for  carrying  on  all 
rhofe  different  branches  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at 
that  particular  time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that 
trade,  and  tliat  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  fome  time, 
even  at  a  higher  price,  from  other  European  nations, 
the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  occafion  for,  than  to  import 
them  itfelf  direcfly  from  the  Eafl  Indies.  What  it  might 
lofe  by  the  high  price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be 
equal  to  the  lofs  which  it  could  fuftain  by  the  diftratlion  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employments  more 
neceffary,  or  more  Ufeful,  or  more  fuitable  to  its  circum- 
ftances  and  fituation,  than  a  dire^l  trade  to  the  Ealt 
Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  poffefs  many  confiderable  fet- 
tlements  both  upon  the-  coaft  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, they  have  not  yet  eftabliftied  in  either  of  thofe  coun- 
tries fuch  numerous  and  thriving  colonies  as  thofe  in  the 
iflands  and  continent  of  America.  Africa,  however,  as 
well  as  fevcral  of  tlie  countries  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barbar- 
ous nations.  But  thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak 
and  defencelefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Americans ; 
4    .  and 
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and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countries 
whieh  they  inhabited,  they  were  befides  much  more  popu- 
lous. The  mod  bai-barous  nations  either  of  Africa  or  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  were  (liepherds ;  even  the  Hottentots 
were  fo.  But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  America,  ex- 
cept Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunters  j  and  the  differ- 
ence is  very  great  between  the  number  of  fliepherds  and 
that  of  hunters  whom  the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile 
territory  can  maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  difplace  the  natives, 
and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  genius 
of  exclufive  companies,  befides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  al* 
ready  been  obferved,  to  the  growth  of  the  new  colonies, 
and  has  probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  little 
progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Portugueze  carried  on,  the  trade  both  to  Africa  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  without  any  excluuve  companies,  and  their  fet- 
tlements  at  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  much  depref- 
fed  by  fuperftition  and  every  fort  of  bad  government,  yet 
bear  ibme  faint  refemblance  to  the  colonies  of  America, 
and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portusjueze  who  have  hsca 
eftabliftied  there  for  feveral  generations.  The  Dutch  fet- 
tlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are 
at  prefent  the  moft  confiderable  colonies  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  eftabliftied  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, and  both  thefe  fettlements  are  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  their  fituation.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabit- 
ed by  a  race  of  people  almtift  as  barbarous  and  quite  as 
incapable  of  defending  themfelves  as  the  natives  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  befides  the  half-way  houfe,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  at  which  almoft  every 
European  fliip  makes  fome  ftay  both  in  going  and  returning. 
The  fupplying  of  thofe  fliips  with  every  fort  of  frefh  pro- 
vifions,  with  fruit  and  fometimes  with  wine,  alTbrds  alone 
a  very  extenfive  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  co- 
lonifts.  What  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Eu- 
rope and  every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between 
the  principal  countries  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the 
moil  frequented  road  from  Indoftan  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  is  nearly  about  mid-way  upon  that  road.  Almoft  all 
the  fliips  too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Vol.  II.  L  Batavia  -, 
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Batavia  ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the  center  am! 
principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the  country  trade  of  the 
Eaft  Indies ;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  vi^hich  is  carried 
on  by  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
native  Indians  ;  and  vefTels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
China  and  Japan,  of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  are  frequently  to  be  feen  in  its 
port.  Such  advantageous  fituations  have  enabled  thofe 
two  colonies  to  furmount  all  the  obftacles  which  the  op- 
preflive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may  have  occafion- 
ally  oppofed  to  their  growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia 
to  furmount  the  additional  difadvantage  of  perhaps  the  moft 
unwholefome  climate  in  the  world. 

The  Englifli  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they  have 
eftablillied  no  confiderable  colonies,  except  the  two  above 
mentioned,  have  both  made  confiderable  conquefls  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  But  in  the  manner  in  which  they  both  go- 
vern their  new  fubjecls,  the  natural  genius  of  an  exclufive 
company  has  fliown  itfelf  moll  diflinctly.  In  the  fpice 
iflands  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  all  the  fpiceries  which  a 
fertile  feafon  produces  beyond  what  they  expecSl  to  difpofc 
of  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  think  fufHcient. 
In  the  iflands  where  they  have  no  fettlements,  they  give  a 
prerxiittm  to  thofe  who  colle<rk  the  young  bloflbms  and 
green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  which  natural- 
ly grow  there,  but  which  this  favage  policy  has  now,  it  is 
faid,  almofl  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the  iflands 
where  they  have  fettlements  they  have  very  much  re- 
duced, it  is  faid,  the  number  of  thofe  trees.  If  the  pro- 
duce even  of  their  own  iflands  was  much  greater  than 
what  fuited  their  market,  the  natives,  they  fufpeft,  might 
find  means  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  other  nations  ;  and 
the  bed  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure  their  own  monopoly, 
is  to  take  care  that  no  more  (hall  grow  than  what  they 
themfclves  carry  to  market.  By  different  arts  of  oppreflTion 
they  have  reduced  the  population  of  feveral  of  the  Mo- 
luccas nearly  to  the  number  which  is  fufficient  to  fupply 
with  frefh  provifions  and  other  neceflaries  of  life  their  own 
infignificant  garrifons,  and  fuch  of  their  fliips  as  occafional- 
]y  come  there  for  a  cargo  of  fpices.  Under  the  govern- 
ment even  of  the  Portugueze,  however,  thofe  iflands  are 
faid  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited.     The  Englifh 
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company  have  not  yet  had  time  to  eftabHfh  in  Bengal  fo 
pe -"^^r;  :tly  dcdruftive  a  fyiteni.  The  plan  of  their  govern- 
ment^ however,  has  had  exaetly  the  fame  tendency.  It 
has  not  beea^uiicommon,  I  am  v/ell  affured,  for  the  chief, 
that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  fa(Slory,  to  order  a  peafant  to 
plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  fow  it  with  rice  or 
fome  other  grain.  The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity 
of  provifions  j  but  the  real  reaiou,  to  give  the  chief  an  op- 
portunity of  felli;;g  at  a  better  price  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,  which  he  happened  then  to  have  upon  hand. 
Upon  other  occafions  the  order  has  been  reverfed ;  and  ti 
rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up,  iii 
order  to  make  room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies;  when  the 
chief  forefaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  to  be 
made  by  opium.  The  fervants  of  the  company  have  upon 
feveral  occafions  attempted  to  eftablifli  in  their  own  fa- 
vour the  monopoly  of  frme  of  the  moil  important  branchesj 
not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  impoflible 
that  they  fliould  not  at  fome  time  or  another  have  attempt- 
ed to  restrain  the  produtftion  of  the  particular  articles  o£ 
which  they  had  thus  ufurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to 
the  quanti<"v  which  they  themfelves  could  purchafe,  but 
to  that  which  they  could  expert  to  fell  with  fuch  a  profit 
as  they  might  think  fufficient.  In  the  courfe  of  a  century 
or  two,  the  policy  of  the  Enq;lifli  company  would  in  this 
manner  have  probably  proved  as  completely  deflru£live  as 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  direftly  contrary  to 
the  real  interelt  of  thofe  companies,  confidered  as  the  (o- 
vereigns  of  the  countries  which  they  have  conquered, 
than  this  deftrudlive  plan.  In  almoft  all  countries  the  re- 
venue of  the  fovereign  is  drawn  from  that  of  the  people. 
The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the 
greater  tlie  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  the 
more  they  can  aflbrd  to  the  fovereign.  It  is  his  intereft, 
therefore,  to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible  that  annual  pro- 
duce. But  if  this  is  the  interell  of  every  fovereign,  it  is 
peculiarly  fo  of  one  whofe  revenue,  like  that  of  the  fove- 
reign of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a  land-rent.  That  rent 
muft  neceflarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  de- 
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pend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity  wiii 
always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exactnefs  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  thofe  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
price  which  they  will  pay  will  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  eagernefs  of  their  competition.  It  is  the  intereft  of 
fucli  a  fovereign,  therefore,  to  open  the  mofl;  extenfive 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow  the  mod 
perfedl  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to  increafe  as 
much  as  poflible  the  number  and  the  competition  of  buyers  ; 
and  upon  this  account  to  abolifh,  not  only  all  monopolies, 
but  all  reftraints  upon  the  tranfportation  of  the  home  pro- 
duce from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  upon  its 
exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the  importation 
of  goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.  "He 
is  in  this  manner  mod  likely  to  increafe  both  the  quantity 
and  value  of  that  produce,  and  confequently  of  his.  own 
Ihare  of  it,  or  af  his  own  revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  fcems,  incapable 
of  confidering  themfelves  as  fovereigns,  even  after  they 
have  become  fuch.  Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again, 
they  dill  confider  as  their  principal  bufinefs,  and  by  a 
ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  chara^ler  of  the  fovereign  as 
but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  merchant,  as  fomething 
which  ought  to  be  made  fubfervicnt  to  it,  or  by  means  of 
%vhich  they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.  They  en- 
deavour for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as  muc'a  as  poflible  all 
competitors  from  the  m.rket  of  the  countries  which  are 
fubject  to  their  government,  and  confequently  to  reduce, 
at  lead,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofe  coun- 
tries to  what  is  barely  fufiicient  for  fupplying  their  own 
demand,  or  to  what  they  can  expecfl  to  fell  in  Europe  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  they  may  think  reafonable.  Their  mer- 
cantile habits  draw  them  in  tliis  manner,  almod  necedari- 
ly,  though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  ordinary 
occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit  of  the  monopolill 
to  the  great  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  fovereign,  and 
would  gradually  lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubjedl  to 
their  government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas. 
It  is  the  intered  of  the  Ead  India  company,  confidered  as 
fovereigns,  that  the  European  goods  which  are  carried  to 
their  Indian  dominions,    fliould  be  fold  there  as  cheap  as 
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poflible ;  and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are  brought 
from  thence  {hould  bring  there  as  good  a  price,  or  ihould 
be  fold  there  as  dear  as  poflible.  But  the  rcverfe  of  this 
is  their  intcrefl  as  merchants.  As  fovereigns,  their  interefl 
is  exadlly  tlie  fame  with  that  of  the  country  which  they  go- 
vern. As  merchants  their  interefl  is  dire6lly  oppofite  to 
that  interefl. 

But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  even  as  to 
what  concerns  its  diredlion  in  Europe,  is  in  this  manner 
eflentially  and  perhaps  incurably  faulty,  that  of  its  admi- 
niftration  in  India  is  ftill  more  fo.  That  adminillration  is 
neceflhrily  compofed  of  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profeffion 
no  doubt  extremely  refpe£lable,  but  which  in  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that  fort  of  authority 
which  naturally  over-awes  the  people,  and  without  force 
commands  their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council  can 
command  obedience  only  by  the  military  force  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  their  government  is  therefore 
neceflarily  military  and  defpotical.  Their  pi-oper  bufinefs, 
however,  is  that  of  merchants.  It  is  to  fell,  upon  tlieir 
mafter's  account,  the  European  goods  configned  to  them, 
.  and  to  buy  in  return  Indian  goods  for  the  European  mar- 
ket. It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  and  to  buy  the  other  as 
cheap  as  poflible,  and  confequently  to  exclude  as  mnch  as 
poflible  all  rivals  from  the  particular  market  where  they 
keep  their  fhop.  The  genius  of  the  adminiflration,  there- 
fore, fo  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of  the  company,  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  dire(n:ion.  It  tends  to  make  govern- 
ment fubfervlent  to  the  interefl  of  monopoly,  and  confe- 
quently to  flunt  the  natural  growth  of  fome  parts  at  leafl 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  v/hat  is  barely 
fuflicient  for  anfwering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiflration,  befides,  trade 
more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
prohibit  them  from  doing  fo.  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pleatly  fooUfh  than  to  expeO:  that  the  clerks  of  a  great 
counting-houfe  at  ten  thoufand  miles  diftance,  and  confe- 
quently almofl:  quite  out  of  fight,  fliould,  upon  a  fimple 
order  from  their  mafters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  fort 
of  buflnefs  upon  their  own  account,  abandon  for  £ver  all 
hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  of  which  they  have  the  means 
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in  their  hands,  and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate 
falaries  which  thofe  mafters  allow  them,  and  which,  mo- 
derate as  they  arc,  can  fcldom  be  augmented,  being  com- 
monly as-  large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company  trade  can 
afford.  In  fuch  circumftances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of 
the  company  from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can 
have  fcarcc  any  other  effeift  than  to  enable  the  fuperior  fer- 
vants, under  pretence  of  executing  their  mafter's  order,,  to 
opprefs  fuch  of  the  inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  under  their  difpieafure.  The  fervants  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  eftahlifli  the  fame  monopoly  in  favour  of 
their  own  private  trade  as  of  tlie  public  trade  of  the  com- 
pany. If  they  are  fuiicred  to  aft  as  they  could  wifli,  they 
will  eftablifli  this  monopoly  openly  and  dircifHy,  by  fairly 
prohibiting  all  other  people  from  trading  in  the  articles  in 
■wl-.ich  they  clmfe  to  deal  5  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  beft 
and  lead  oppreflive  way  of  eftablifhing  it.  But  if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  this, 
they  will,  notwithftunding,  endeavour  to  eftablifh  a  mono- 
poly of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly  and'  indire<5lly,  in  a  way 
that  is  much  more  deflru(fbive  to  the  country.  They  will 
employ  the  whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert 
the  adminidration  of  juftice,  in  order  to  harafs  and  ruin 
thofe  who  interfere  with  them  in  any  branch  of  commerce 
which,  by  means  of  agents,  either  concealed,  or  at  leafl 
jiot  publicly  avowed,  they  may  chufe  to  carry  on.  But 
the  private  trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public  trade  of 
the  company.  The  public  trade  of  the  company  extends 
no  further  than  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends 
a  part  only  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  But  the 
private  trade  of  the  fervants  may  extend  to  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The 
monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend  only  to  flunt  the  na- 
tural growth  of  that  part  of  the  furplus  produce  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe. 
That  of  the  fervants  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of 
.  every  part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  deal,  of 
whdt  is  deftined  for  home  confumption,  as  well  as  of  what 
is  deitincd  for  exportation ;  and  confequently  to  degrade 
the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quanti- 
tity  of  evcrv  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  nec^'fhiries 
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^i  (if- 

•o£'  life,   whe^ver   the  fervants  of  the  company  chufe  to 

cl^al  in  them);!  to   what  thofe  fervants  can  both  afford  to 

fiy  and  expir'<fl  to  fell  with  fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  them. 

From  tj^'e  nature  of  their  fituation  too  the  fervants  muft 
be  more  Mif;iofed  to  fupport  with  rigorous  feverity  their 
own  intereft  againfl  that  of  the  country  which  they  go- 
vern, than  their yrtrallers  c-ni  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The 
country  belongs  to  their  mailers,  who  cannot  avoid  having 
fom^  ■  regard  fgr  the  intereft  of  what  belongs  to  them. 
But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants.  The  real  intereft  of 
their  mafters,  if  they  were  capable  of  underftanding  it,  -is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  country*,  and  it  is  from  igno- 
rance chiefly,  .and  the,meanuefs  of  m.ercantile  prejudice, 
that  they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the  fer- 
vants is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country, 
and  the  moft  perfedl  information  would  not  neceflarily  put 
an  end  to  their  oppreffions.  The  regulations  accordingly 
which  have  been  fent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  v/eak,  have  upon  moft  occafions  been  well- 
meaning.  More  intelligence  and  perhaps  lefs  good-mean- 
ing has  fometimes  appeared  in  thofe  eftabliilied  by  tl>e  fer- 
vants in  India.  It  is  a  very  fingular  government  in  which 
every  member  of  the  adminiftration  wiflies  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  and  confequently  to  have  done  v.'ith  the  go- 
vernment, as  foon  as  he  can^-to  whofe  intereft,  the  day  after 
he  has  left  it  and  carried  his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent  though  the  whole  country  was  fwal*- 
|owed  up  by  an  eartli/quake. 

I  MEAN  not,  however,  by  any  thing  whicli  I  have  here 
fald,  to  throv/  any  odious  imputation  upon  the  general 
charat'ler  of  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  and 
much  lefs  u^oon  tha*:  .of  any  particular  perfons.  It  is  the 
fyfteni  of  government,  the  fituation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenfure  ;  not  the  chara£ler  of  thofe 
who  have  n^led  in  it.  They  afled  as  their  fi)  nation  natu- 
rally directed,  and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft 
againft  them  would,  probably,  not  have  a6led  better  thera- 
felves.  In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occafions  ccnduiSlcd  them- 

*  The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  government  of  which  his  vote  gives 
him  fome  influence.     See  Book  V.  Chap  i.  Part  3d. 
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felves  with  a  refolution  and  declfive  wifdora  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  fenate  of  Rome  in  the  bed  days 
of  that  republic.  The  members  of  thofe  councils,  how- 
ever, had  been  bred  to  profeflions  very  diiTerent  from  war 
and  politics.  But  their  fituation  alone,  without  education, 
experience,  or  even  example,  feems  to  have  formed  in 
them  all  at  once  the  greater  qualities  which  it  required,  and 
to  have  infpired  flTem  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which 
they  themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they  poflefled. 
If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has  animated  them 
to  actions  of  magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have  been 
expected  from  them,  we  fhould  not  wonder  if  upon  others 
it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of  fomewhat  a  different 
nature. 

Such  exclufive  companies,  therefore,  are  nulfances  in 
every  refpetTt;  always  more  or  lefs  inconvenient  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  eflablillied,  and  deftruclive  to 
thofe  which  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  govern^ 
ment. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VIII. 

Concltifton  of  the  Mercantile  Sy^em. 


HOUGH  die  encouragement  of  exportation,  and 
the  difcouragement  of  importation  are  the  two  great  en- 
gines by  which  the  mercantile  fyftem  propofes  to  enrich 
every  country,  yet  with  regard  to  fome  particular  commo- 
dities, it  feems  to  follow  an  oppofite  -plan :  to  difcourage 
exportation  and  to  encourage  importation.  Its  ultimate 
objecfl,  however,  it  pretends,  is  always  the  fame,  to  en- 
rich the  country  by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It 
difcourages  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, and  of  the  inftruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give 
our  own  workmen  an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to 
underfell  thofe  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  markets : 
and  by  reftraining,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a 
few  commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it  propofes  to  occa- 
fion  a  much  greater  and  a  more  valuable  exportation  of 
others.  It  encourages  the  importation  of  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  in  order  that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled 
to  work  them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the  manufaflur- 
ed  commodities.  I  do  not  obferve,  at  lead  in  our  Statute 
Book,  any  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of  the 
inftruments  of  trade.  When  manufaQures  have  advanc- 
ed to  a  certain  pitch  of  greatnefs,  the  fabrication  of  the 
inftruments  of  trade  becomes  itfelf  the  objedl  of  a  great 
number  of  very  important  manufa6lures.  To  give  any 
particular  Encouragement  to  the  importation  of  fuch  in- 
ftruments, would  interfere  too  much  with  the  intereft  of 
thofe  manufadlures.  Such  importation,  therefore,  inftead 
of  being  encouraged,  has  frequently  been  prohibited. 
Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  from  Ireland, 
or  when  brought  in  as  a  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  3d  of  Edward  the  IV. ;  which  prohibition 
was  renewed  by  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued and  rendered  perpetual  by  fubfequent  laws. 
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The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufaclure  has 
fometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  the  du- 
ties to  which  other  goods  are  fubject,  and  fometimes  by 
bounties.  ^ 


The  importation  of  flieep's  wool  from  feveral  different 
countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries,  of  undrefled 
flax,  of  the  greater  part  of  dying  drugs,  of  the  greater 
part  of  undrefTed  hides  from  Ireland  or  the  Britifli  co- 
lonies, of  fe?d  flcins  from  the  Britifh  Greenland  fifhery, 
of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  Britiih  colonies,  as  well  as 
of  feveral  other  matex'ials  of  manufafture,  has  been  encou- 
raged by  an  exemption  from  all  duties,  if  properly  enter- 
ed at  the  cuftomhoufe.  The  private  intereft  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufadlurers  may,  perhaps,  have  extorted 
from  the  legifiature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as,,  the 
greater  part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations.  They 
are,  however,  pcrfecTtlv  juft  and  reafonable,  and  if,  con- 
iiitently  with  the  neceifities  of  the  ftate,  they  could  be  ex- 
tended to  all  tlie  other  materials  of  manufaclure,  the  pub- 
lic v/ould  certainly  be  a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manuf^xcflurers,  howeverj  has 
jn  fome  cafes  expended  thcfc  exemptions  a  good  de-al  be- 
yond what  can  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  rude  materials 
of  their  work.  By  the  24  Geo.  II.  chap.  46.  a  fmall  du- 
ty of  only  01x6  penny  "the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  inftead  of  much 
higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  fubjeiled  befoi'e,  viz. 
!of  fixpence  the  pound  upon  fail  yarn,  of  one  flnlling  the 
pound  upon  all  French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two 
pound  thirteen  fliillings  and  four  pence  upon  the  hundred 
weight  of  all  fpruce  or  INIufcovia  yarn.  But  our  manu- 
facturers were  not  long  fatisfied  with  this  reduction.  By 
the  29th  of  the  fame  king,  chap.  15.  the  fame  law  which 
gave  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  Britifh  and  Iriili 
linen  of  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence  the 
yard,  even  this  fmall  duty  upon  the  importation  of  brown 
linen  yarn  was  taken  away.  In  the  different  operations, 
however,  which  are  ncceflary  for  the  preparation  of  linen 
yarn,  a  good  deal-more  induftry  is  employed  than  in  the 
fubfequent  opcr'ation  of  preparing  linen  cloth  from  linen 
yarn.     To  fay  nothing  of  the  induftry  of  th?  flax-growers 
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and  flax-dreflers,  three  or  four  fpinners,  at  leaft,  are  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  keep  one  weaver  in  conftant  employ- 
ment ;  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the'  whole  quantity  of 
labour,  neccflliry  for  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,  is  em- 
ployed in  th.at  of  linen  yarn ;  but  our  fpinners  are  poor 
people,  women  commonly,  fcattered  about  in  all  different 
parts  of  the  country,  without  fupport  or  prote<5fion.  It 
is  not  by  the  fale  of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the  com- 
pleat  work  of  the  weavers,  that  our  great  mafter  manufac- 
turers make  their  profits.  As  it  is  their  intereft  to  fell 
the  compleat  manufa6lure  as  dear,  fo  it  is  to  buy  the  ma- 
terial-- as  cheap  as  poflible.  By  extorting  from  the  legifla- 
ture  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  their  own  linen,  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  to- 
tal prohibition  of  the  home  confumption  of  fome  forts  of' 
French  linen,  they  endeavour  to  fell  their  own  goods  as 
dear  as  poflible.  By  encouraging  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign linen  yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  competition 
with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  people,  they  Endea- 
vour to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor  fpinners  as  cheap  as 
pofTible.  They  are  as  intent  to  keep  down  the  wages  of 
their  own  weavers,  as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman, 
that  they  endeavour  either  to  raife  the  price  of  the  com- 
pleat work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  materials.  It  is 
the  induftry  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful,  that  is  principally  encouraged  by  our 
mercantile  fyftem.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often,  either  ne- 
glected, or  oppreiTed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  linen,  and 
the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
yarn,  which  were  granted  only  for  fifteen  years,  but  con- 
tinued by  two  different  prolongations,  expire  wi'^h  the  end 
of  the  feffion  of  parliament  which  fliall  immediately  fol- 
iow  the  24th  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of  the 
materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has  been  principally 
confined  to  fuch  as  were  imported  from  our  American 
^plantations. 
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The  firft  bounties  of  this  kind  were  thofe  granted, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  upon  the  im- 
portation of  naval  llores  from  America.  Under  this  de- 
nomination were  comprehended  timber  fit  forj^afts,  vards, 
and  bowfprits  i  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upon  mafting 
timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds  the  ton  upon  hemp,  were 
extended  to  fuch  as  (hould  be  imported  into  England 
from  Scotland.  Both  thefe  bounties  continued  without 
any  variation,  at  the  fame  rate,  till  they  were  feverally  al- 
lowed to  expire  •,  that  upon  hemp  on  the  ift  of  January 
1 74 1,  and  that  upon  mailing-timber  at  the  end  of  the  feflion 
of  parliament  immediately  following  the  24th  of  June  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine  underwent,  during  their  continuance,  feveral 
alterations.  Originally  that  upon  tar  was  four  pounds  the 
ton  ;  that  upon  pitch,  the  fame  ;  and  that  upon  turpentine, 
three  pounds  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four  pounds  the 
ton  upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  fuch  as  had  been 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner ;  that  upon  other  good, 
clean,  and  merchantable  tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds 
four  TniUings  the  ton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  like- 
wife  reduced  to  one  pound  ;  and  that  upon  turpentine  to 
one  pound  ten  fhillings  the  ton. 

The  fecond  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any  of  the 
materials  of  manufa(fture,  according  to  the  order  of  time, 
was  that  granted  by  the  21  George  II.  chap.  30.  upon  the 
importation  of  indigo  from  the  BritiOi  plantations.  When 
the  plantation  indigo  was  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price 
of  the  befl:  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  dti  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  fixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty,  which,  like 
moll  others,  was  granted  only  for  a  limited  time,  was  con- 
tinued by  feveral  prolongations,  but  was  reduced  to  four 
pence  the  pound.  It  was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end 
of  the  feihon  of  parliament  which  followed  the  25th 
March,   1781, 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  (much 
about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning  fometimes  to  court 
and  fometimes  to  quarrel  with  our  American  colonies^)  by 
the  4  Geo.  III.  chap.  26.  upon  the  importation  of  hemp, 
or    undrefled    flax,    from  the    Britifli    plantations.     This 
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bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th 
June  1764)  to  the  24th  June  17B5.  For  the  firft  fcven 
years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for 
the  Rcoiid  at  fix  pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds- 
It  was  not  extended  to  Scotland  of  which  the  climate  (al- 
though hemp  is  fomctimes  raifed  there,  in  fmall  quantities 
and  of  an  inferior  quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce. 
Such  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax  into  Eng- 
land would  have  been  too  yreat  a  difcoura8;ement  to  the 
native  produce  of  the  foutheru  part  of  the  u-.iited  kingdom. 

The  .fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  tliat  granted  by 
the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.  upon  the  importation  o(  wood 
from  America.  It  was  granted  for  0  years,  from  the  ift 
January  1766,  to  the  ift  January  1775.  During  the  firll 
three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred  and  twenty 
good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  ;  and  for  eveiy  load 
containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  fquared  timber  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  fnillings.  For  the  fecond  three  years,  it 
was  for  deals  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  fliillings,  and  for 
other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight  fiiiliings ;  and 
for  the  third  tliree  years,  it  was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  ten  fiiiliings,  and  for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate 
of  five  fliillings. 

•  The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  by  the 
9  -Geo.  in.  chap.  38.  upon  the  importation  of  raw  filk 
from  the  Britifh  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  the  ill  of  January  1770,  to  the  ifl  January 
1 79 1.  For  the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  value; 
for  the  fecond,  at  twenty  pounds  ;  and  for  the  third  at  fif- 
teen pounds.  The  management  of  the  filk-v/orni,  and 
the  preparation  of  ftlk,  requires  fo  much  hand  labour  ;  and 
labour  is  fo  very  dear  in  America,  that  even  this  great 
bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was  not  likely  to  produce 
any  confiderable  efFeft. 

The  fixth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  bv 
II  Geo.  III.  chap.  50.  for  the  importation  of  pipe,  hogf- 
head  and  barrel  ftaves  and  heading  from  the  Britifh 
plantations.  It  was  granted  for  nine  years,  from  the  ill 
January  1772,  to  the  iPc  January  1781.  For  the  firft  three 
years,  it  was  for  a  certain  quantity   of  each,  to  be  at  the 
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rate  of  fix  pounds ;  for  the   fecond  three  years,  at  four 
pounds ;  and  for  the  third  txiree  years,  at  two  pounds. 

The  feventh,  and  lad  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37.  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  hemp  from  Ireland.  It  was  granted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  for  the  importation  of  hemp  and  undreffed 
flax  from  America,  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th 
June  1779,  to  the  24th  June  1800.  This  term  is  divid- 
ed, likewife,  into  three  periods  of  feven  years  each ;  and 
in  each  of  thofe  periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irifli  bounty  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Amei'ican.  It  does  not,  however, 
like  the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 
of  undrefled  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great  a  dif- 
couragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. When  this  lafl;  bounty  was  granted,  the  Britifh  and 
Irifh  legiflatures  were  not  in  much  better  humour  with  one 
another,  than  the  Britifh  and  American  had  been  before. 
But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been 
granted  under  more  fortunate  aufpices,  than  all  thofe  to 
America. 

The  fame  commodities  upon  which  we  thus  gave  boun- 
ties, when  imported  from  America,  were  fubjeifled  to  con- 
fiderable  duties  when  imported  from  any  other  country. 
The  interefl  of  our  American  colonies  was  regarded  as 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  wealth 
was  confidered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was  fent 
out  to  them,  it  was  fald,  came  alF  back  to  us  by  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  and  we  could  never  become  a  farthing  the 
poorer,  by  any  expence  which  we  could  lay  out  upon 
them.  They  were  our  own  in  every  refpecl:,  and  It  was 
an  expence  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our  own 
property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our  own 
people.  It  is  unneceflary,  I  apprehend,  at  prefent  to  fay 
any  thing  furtlier,  in  order  to  expofe  the  folly  of  a  fyftem, 
which  fatal  experience  has  now  fufliclently  expofed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, thofe  bounties  might  have  been  confiderecL  as  boun- 
ties upon  produdlion,  and  would  flill  have  been  liable  to 
»ill  the  objedlions  to  which  fuch  bounties  are  hable,  but  to 
no  other. 
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The  exportation  of  thi-''  materials  of  manufaci:ure  is 
fometimes  difcouraged  by  abfokite  prohibitions,  and  fome- 
times  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufadlurers  have  been  move  fuccefsful 
than  any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in  perfuading  the  le- 
giflature  that  the  profperity  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
the  fuccefs  and  extenfion  of  their  particular  bufinefs.  They 
have  not  only  obtained  a  monopoly  againft  the  confumers 
by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths 
from  any  foreign  country  y  but  they  have  likewife  obtained 
another  monopoly  againll  the  fheep  farmers  and  growers 
of  wool,  by  a  fimilar  prohibition,  of  the  exportaiion  of 
live  fheep  and  wool.  The  feverity  of  many  of  the  laws 
which  have  been  enabled  for  the  fecurity  of  the  revenue 
is  very  juftly  complained  of  as  impofnig  heavy  'penalties 
upon  actions  which  antecedent  to  the  ftatutes  that  declar- 
ed them  to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  underftood  to  be 
innocent.  But  the  cruelleft  of  our  revenue  laws,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in  comparlfon  of 
fome  of  thofe  which  the  clamour  of  our  mercliants  and 
manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legiflature,  for  the 
fupport  of  their  own  abfurd  and  oppreihve"  monopolies, 
like  the  laws  of  Draco,  thcfe  laws  may  be  faid  to  be  all 
written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3.  tlie  exporter  of 
{heep,  lambs  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence  to  forfeit 
all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fulTcr  a  year's  imprifonment,  and 
then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut  off  in  a  market  tovv^n  upon 
a  market  day,  to  be  there  nailed  up  j  and  for  the  fecond 
offence  to  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  fuffer  death  ac- 
cordingly. To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  flieep  from.beinej 
propagated  in  foreign  countries,  feeins  to  have  been  the 
cbjecfl  of  this  law.  By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II. 
chap.  18.  the  exportation  of  v/ool  was  made  felony,  and 
the  exporter  fubjedled  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures 
as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatutes  were  ever  executed. 
The  firfl  of  them,  however,  fo  far  as  I  knov/,  has  never 
been  direclly  repealed,  and  Serjeant  Hawkins  feems  to 
conllder  it  as  dill  jn  force.     It  may  however,  perhaps,  be 
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confidcred  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  I2th  of  Charles  IL 
chap.  32.  feft.  3.  which,  without  exprefsly  taking  away 
the  penalties  impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  impofes  a  new 
penalty,  viz.  That  of  twenty  fhillings  for  every  fheep  ex- 
ported, or  attempted  to  be  exported,  together  with  the  for- 
feiture of  the  fheep  and  of  the  owner's  fliare  of  the  fhip. 
The  fecond  of  them  was  exprefsly  repealed  by  the  7th  and 
8th  of  William  III.  chap.  28.  fecfl.  4.  By  which  it  is  de- 
clared that,  "  Whereas  the  flatute  of  the  13th  and  14th 
**  of  King  Charles  II.  made  againfl  the  exportation  of 
*'  wool,  among  other  things  in  the  faid  aft  mentioned, 
**  doth  enact  the  fame  to  be  deemed  felony ;  by  the  fever- 
"  ity  of  which  penalty  the  profecution  of  offenders  hath 
"  not  been  fo  effe£lua]iy  put  in  execution  :  Be  it,  therefore, 
"  enatSlcd  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  fo  much  of  the 
*'  faid  acft,  which  relates  to  the  making  the  faid  offence 
**  felony,  be  repealed  and  made  void." 

The  penalties,  ho(.vever,  which  are  either  impofed  by 
this  milder  ftatute,  or  which,  though  impofed  by  former 
ftatutes,  arc  not  repealed  by  this  one,  are  dill  fufBciently 
fevere.  Befides  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  the  exporter 
incurs  the  penalty  of  three  ihillings  for  every  pound  weight 
of  wool  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be  exported,  fhat 
is  about  four  or  five  times  the  value.  Any  merchant  or 
perfon  convidled  of  this  offence  is  difabled  from  requiring 
any  debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any  fa^for  or 
other  perfon.  Let  his  fortune  be  what  it  will,  whether 
he  is,  or  is  not  able  to  pay  thofe  heavy  penalties,  the  law 
means  to  ruin  him  completely.  But  as  the  morals  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  not  yet  fo  corrupt  .as  thofe  of 
the  contrivers  of  this  llatute,  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  tiiis  claufe.  If  the  perfon 
convidled  of  this  offence  is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties 
within  three  months  after  judgment,  he  is  to  be  tranfport- 
ed  for  feven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  expiration 
of  tliat  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  owner  of  tjie  fliip  knowing  this 
offence  forfeits  all  his  intercfh  in  tlie  fiiip  and  furniture.- 
The  mailer  and  mariners  knowing  this  offence  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  three  montlis  impri- 
fonmcnt.  By  a  fubfequent  flatute  the  mafter  fuffers  fix 
months  rmprifonmcnt. 
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In  order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland  com- 
merce of  wool  is  laid  under  very  burthenfome  and  oppref- 
five  reftriiStions.  It  cannot  be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel, 
cafk,  cafe,  cheft,  or  any  other  package,  but  only  in  packs 
of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which  mufl-  be  marked  on  the 
outfide  the  words  wool  or  yarn^  in  large  letters, not  lefs 
than  three  inches  long,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame  and 
the  package,  and  three  Ihillings  for  every  pound  weight  to 
be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on 
any  horfe  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  v/ithin  five  miles  of 
the  coaft,  but  between  fun-rifmg  and  fun-fetting,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame,  tlie  horfes  and  carriages.  The 
hundred  next  adjoining  to  the  fea-coaft,  out  of,  or  through 
which  the  wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty 
pounds,  if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  often  pounds  j  and  if 
of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value,  together  with 
treble  cofts,  to  be  fued  for  vv'ithin  the  year.  The  execu- 
tion to  be  againfl  any  two  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the 
feffions  muft  reimburfe,  by  an  afTeflment  on  the  othpr  in- 
habitants, as  in  the  cafes  of  robbery.  And  if  any  perfon 
compounds  with  the  hundred  for  lefs  than, this  penalty,, 
he  is  to  be  imprifoned  for  five  years  ;  and  any  other  perfoa 
may  profecute.  Thefe  regulations  take  place  through  the 
whole  kingdom. 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex  the 
reftridlions  are  itill  more  troublefome.  Every  owner  of  wool 
within  ten  miles  of  the  fea-coaft  m.uft  give  an  account  in 
writing,  three  days  after  (hearing,  to  the  next  officer  of  the 
cuftoms,  of  the  number  of  his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places 
where  they  are  lodged.  And  before  he  removes  any  part 
of  them  he  muft  give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  of  the  name  and  abode  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  are  fold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it 
is  intended  they  ftiould  be  carried.  No  perfon  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  fea,  in  the  faid  counties,  can  buy  any  wool,  be- 
fore he  enters  into  bond  to  the  king,  that  no  part  of  the 
wool  which  he  (hall  fo  buy  fliall  be  fold  by  him  to  any  other 
perfon  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  f.^a.  If  any  v/ool  is 
found  carrying  towards  the  fea-fide  in  the  faid  counties, 
unlefs  it  has  been  entered  and  fecurity  given  as  aforefaid, 
it  is  forfeited,  and  the  offender  alfo  forfeits  three  (hillings 
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for  every  pound  weight.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wool,  not 
entered  as  aforefaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea,  it  mufc 
be  feized  and  forfeited  ;  and  if,  after  fuch  feizure,  any  per- 
fon (hall  claim  the  fame,  he  muft  give  fecurity  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  if  he  is  caft  upon  trial  he  fhall  pay  treble 
cofts,  befides  all  other  penalties. 

When  fuch  reftri(5lions  are  impofcd  upon  the  inland 
ti"ade,  the  coafting  trade,  we  may  believe,  cannot  be  left 
very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool  who  carrieth  or  caufeth 
to  be  carried  any  wool  to  any  port  or  place  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  in  order  to  be  from  thence  tranfported  by  fea  to  any 
other  place  or  port  on  the  coaft,  muft  firft  caufe  an  entry 
thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed,  containing  the  weight,  marks,  and 
number  of  the  packages,  before  he  brings  the  fame  with- 
in five  miles  of  that  port ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame, 
and  alfo  the  horfes,  carts,  and  other  carriages  ;  and  alfo 
of  fuffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other  laws  in  force 
againft  the  exportation  of  wool.  This  law,  however,  (i 
Will.  III.  chap.  32.)  is  fo  very  indulgent  as  to  declare, 
that  "  this  fliall  not  hinder  any  perfon  from^  carrying  his 
*'  wool  home  from  the  place  of  (hearing,  though  it  be 
"  within  five  miles  of  the  fea,  provided  that  in  ten  days 
*'  after  fhearing,  and  before  he  remove  the  wool,  he  do 
"  under  his  hand  certify  to  the  next  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
"  the  true  number  of  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  houfed  ; 
"  and  do  not  remove  the  famo,  vv^ithout  certifying  to  fuch 
"  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  fo  to  do,  three 
"  days  before."  Bond  muft  be  given  that  the  wool  to  be 
carried  coaft-ways  is  to  be  landed  at  the  particular  port 
for  whi-ch  it  is  entered  outwards  ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is 
landed  v/ithout  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  not  only  the 
forfeiture  of  t"he  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods,  but 
the  ufual  additional  penalty  of  three  fhiliings  for  every 
pound  weight  is  likewife  incurred. 

Our  woollen  manufacSturcrs,  in-order  to  juftify  their 
demand  of  fuch  extraordinary  rcftri(3:ions  and  regulations, 
confidently  aflerted,  that  Englifli  wool  was  of  a  peculiar 
quality,  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  country  ;  that  the 
wool  of  other  countries  could  not,  without  fome  mixture 
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of  it,  be  wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufa(51ure ;  that 
fine  cloth  could  not  be  made  without  it  ;  that  England, 
therefore,  If  the  exportation  of  it  could  be  totally  prevent- 
ed, could  monopolize  to  herfelf  almoft  the  whole  woollen 
trade  of  the  world  ;  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  fell 
at  what  price  fhe  pleafed,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  acquire  the 
moft  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by  the  moft  advantageous 
balance  cf  trade.  This  dodlrine,  like  moft  other  doctrines 
v/hich  are  confidently  afferted  by  any  confiderable  number 
of  people,  was,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  moft  implicitly 
believed  by  a  much  greater  number  ;  by  almoft  all  thofe 
who  ^  are  citiier  unacquainted  with  the  woollen  trade,  or 
who  have  not  made  particular  enquiries.  It  is,  however, 
fo  perfeilly  falfe,  that  Englifti  wool  is  in  any  refpe<5l  necef- 
fary  for  the  making  of  fihe  cloth,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit 
for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  altogether  made  of  Spajiifli  wool. 
Englifh  \vool  cannot  be  even  fo  mixed  with  Spanifli  wool 
as  to  enter  into  the  compofition  without  fpoiling  and  de- 
grading, in  feme  degree,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  fhown  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  eftedl  cf  thefe  regulations  has  been  to  deprefs 
the  price  cf  Englifti  wool,  not  only  below  what  it  naturally 
would  be  in  the  prefent  times,  but  very  much  below  what 
it  a6lually  was  in  the  timiC  of  Edward  III.  The  price  of 
Scots  wool,  when  in  confequence  of  the  union  it  became 
fubje6l  to  the  fame  regulations,  is  faid  to  have  fallen  about 
one  half  It  is  obferved  by  the  very  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  beft  Englifh  wool  in 
England  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market  of  Amfterdam. 
To  deprefs  the  price  of  this  commodity  below  what  may 
be  called  its  natural  and  proper  price,  v/as  the  avowed  pur- 
pofc  of  thofe  regulations  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  their  having  produced  the  efFetSl  that  v/as  exped:ed  from 
them. 

This  redu£llon  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  difcouraging  the  growing  of  wool,  muft  have  reduced 
very  much  ttie  annual  produce  of  that  commodity,  though 
not  below  what  it,-formerIy  was,  yet  below  what,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  probably  would  have   been,  had 
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it,  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  market,  been  al- 
lowed to  rife  to  the  natural  and  proper  price.  I  am,  how- 
ever, difpofed  to  •believe,  that  the  quantity  of  the  annual 
produce  cannot  have  been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  little,  affedled  by  thefe  regulations.  "  The 
growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpofe  for  which  the 
fheep  farmer  employs  his  induftry  and  ftock.  He  cxpefts 
his  profit,  notfo  much  from  the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  from 
that  of  the  carcafe  ;  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of 
the  latter,  m.uft  even,  in  many,  cafes,  make  up  to  him 
whatever  deficiency  there  may  be.  in  the  average  or  ordijia- 
ry  price  of  the  former.  It  has  been  obferved  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  this  work,  that,  "  Whatever  regulations 
"  tead  to  fink  the  price,  either  of  wool  or  cf  raw  hides, 
"  belov/  what  it  naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  an  improv- 
*'  ed  and  cultivated  country,  have  fome  tendepcy  to  raife 
"  the  price  of  butcher's  meat.  The  price  both  of  the 
"  great  and  fmall  cattle  which  are  fed  on  improved  and 
"  cultivated  land,  muft  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent  which 
*'  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer  has  rea- 
*'  f^n  to  expeft  from  improved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it 
"  is  not,  they  v/ill  foon  ceafe  to  feed  them.  Whatever 
"  part  of  this  price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and 
"  the  hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  The  lefs  there 
*'  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  m.ufl  be  paid  for  the  other. 
"  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  dif- 
"  ferent  parts  of  the  beaft,  is  indifierent  to  the  landlords 
"  and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In  an  im- 
"  proved  and  cultivated  country,  therefore,  their  intereft 
"  as  landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be  much  affecSced  by  fuch 
"  regulations,  though  their  intereft  as  confumers  may, 
"  by  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions."  According  to 
this  reafoning,  therefore,  this  degradation  in  the  price 
of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated 
country,  to  occafion  any  diminution  in  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  that  comm.odity  ;  except  fo  far  as,  by  raifing  the 
price  of  mutton,  it  m.ay  fomevi^hat  diminifii  the  demand 
for,  and  conf-quently  the  produdlion  of,  that  particular 
fpccies  of  butcher's  meat.  Its  cffe(5>,  however,  even  in  this 
way,-  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  confidjrable. 

But  though  its  eftc<5l  upon  the  quantity  of  the  annual 
produce  may  not  have  been  very  confiderabic,  its   efte6l 
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upon  the  quality,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  muft  necef- 
farily  have  been  very  great.  The  degradation  In  the  qua- 
lity of  Englifh  wool,  if  not  below  what  it  was  in  former 
times,  yet  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  muft  have 
been,  it  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed,  very  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degradation  of  price.  As  the  quality  depends 
upon  the  breed,  upon  the  pafture,  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement and  cleanlinefs  of  the  fneep,  during  the  whole 
progrcfs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece,  the  attention  to  thefe 
circumftances,  it  may  naturally  enough  be  imagined,  can 
never  be  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recompence 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make  for  the  la- 
bour and  expence  which  that  attention  requires.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  fleece  depends  in 
a  great  meafure,  upon  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of 
the  animal ;  the  fame  attention  which  is  necefl'ary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  refpecls,  fuiBci- 
ent  for  that  of  the  fleece.  Notvv^ithflanding  the  degrada- 
tion of  price,  Englifh  wool  is  faid  to  have  been  improved 
confiderably  during  the  courfe  even  of  the  prefent  centu- 
ry. The  improvement  might  perhaps  have  been  greater  if 
the  price  had  been  better;  but  the  lownefs  of  price,  though 
it  -muft  have  obftru6tcd,  yet  certainly  it  has  not  altogether 
prevented  that  improvement. 

The  violence  of  thefe  regulations,  therefore,  feems  to 
have  affe6ted  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  the 
annual  produce  of  wool  fo  much  as  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  J  {though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may 
have  affed^ed  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than  the  former) 
and  the  intercft  of  the  growers  of  wool,  though  it  muft 
have  been  hurt  in  fome  degree,  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to 
have  been  much  lefs  hurt  than  could  well  have  been  ima- 
gined. 

These  confiderations, -however,  will  not  juftify  the  ab- 
folute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool.  But  they 
will  fully  juftify  the  impofition  of  a  confiderable  tax  upon 
that  exportation. 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  intereft  of  any  one  order  of 
citizens,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  promote  that  of  fome 
Other,  is  evidently  contrary  to  thatjuftice  and  equality  of 
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^treatment  which  the  fovereign  owes  to  all  the  difFerent  or- 
ders of  his  fubjefls.  But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts, 
in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for 
no  other  purp&fe  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manufec- 
turers.  ">  "  ^ 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  fupport  of  the  fovere  gn  or  commonwealth.  A  tax  of 
five,  or  even  of  ten  fhillings  upon  the  exportation  of  every 
tod  of  wool,  would  produce  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to 
the  fovereign.  It  would  hurt  the  intereft  of  the  2:rov/ers 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  prohibition,  becaufe  it  would  not 
probably  lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  fo  much.  It  would 
afford  a  fufficient  advantage  to  the  manufadlurer,  becaufe, 
though  he  might '  not  buy  his  v/ool  altogether  To  cheap  as 
under  the  prohibition,  he  would  ftill  buy  it,  at  leaft,  five 
or  ten  fhillings  cheaper  than  any  foreign  rrianufailurer 
could  buy  it,  befides  faving  the  freight  and  infurance, 
which  the  other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  devife  a  tax  which  could  produce  any  confiderable 
revenue  to  the  fovereign,  and  at  the  fame  time  occafion  fo 
little  inconveniency  to  any  body. 

The  prohibition,  notwithflanding  all  the  penalties  v/hich 
guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  v/ool.  It  h5 
exported,  it  is  well  known,  in  great  quantities.  The  great 
difference  between  the  price  in  the  home  and  that  in  the 
foreign  market,  prcfents  fuch  a  temptation  to  fmugglins", 
that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  cannot  prevent  it.  This  ille- 
gal exportation  is  advantageous  to  no  body  but  the  fmug- 
gler.  A  legal  exportation  fubjedt  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a 
revenue  to  the  fovereign,  and  thereby  faving  the  impofition 
of  fome  other,  perhaps,  more  burdenfome  and  inconvenient 
taxes,  might  prove  advantageous  to  all  the  different  fub- 
jecls  of  the  flate. 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's  clay,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  necefl'ary  for  preparing  and  cleanfing  the  wool- 
len m.anufa6lures,?has  been  fubjcifled  to  nearly  the  fame  pe- 
nalties as  the  exportation  of  wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  differen-t  from  fuller's  clay,  yet, 
on  accolmt  of  their  refemblance,  and  becaufe  fuller's  clay 
might  fometimes  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  beeii 
laid  under  the  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
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By  the  13th  and, 14th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  the  expor- 
tation, not  only  0$  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  leather,  ex- 
cept in  the  fhape  of  boots,  fhoes,  or  flippers,  was  prohi- 
bited ;  and  the  law  gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot-makers 
and  fiioe-rnakers,  not  only  againft  our  graziers,  but  againft 
our  tanners.  By  fubfequent  ftatutes  our  tanners  have  got 
themfelves  exempted  from  this  monopoly,  upon  paying  a 
fmail  tax  of  only  one  fhilling  on  the  hundred  weight  of 
tanned  leather,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 
They  have  obtained  likewife  the  drawback  of  two  thirds  of 
the  excife  duties  impofed  upon  their  commodity,  even 
when  exported  without  further  manufaiture.  All  manu- 
fadtures  of  leather  may  be  exported  duty  free  ;  and  the 
exporter  is  befides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole 
duties  of  excife.  Our  graziers  ftill  continue  fubje^l  to  the 
old  monopoly.  Graziers  feparated  from  one  another,  and 
difperfed  through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  country, 
cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  combine  together  for  the 
purpofe  either  of  impofing  monopolies  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens,  or  .  of  exempting  themfelves  from  fuch,  as  may 
have  been  impofed  upon  them  by  other  people.  Manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies 
in  all  great  cities,  eafily  can.  Even  the  horns  of  cattle  are 
prohibited  to  be  exported  i  and  the  two  infignificant  trades 
of  the  horner  and  comb-maker  enjoy,  in  this  reipecSt,  a 
monopoly  againft  the  graziers. 

Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes,  upon 
the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  partially,  but  not  com- 
pletely manufactured,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  m*anufaclure 
of  leather.  As  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  fit  any  commodity  for  immediate  \i(e  and  confump- 
tion,  our  manufailurers  think  that  they  themfelves  ought 
to  have  the  doing  of  it.  Woollen  yarn  and  worfted  are 
prohibited  to  be  exported  under  the  fame  penalties  &s  wool. 
Even  white  cloths  are  fubjeCl:  to  a  duty  upon  exportation, 
and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a  monopoly  againft  our 
clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would  probably  have  been  able 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  it,  but  it  happens  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  principal  clothiers  are  themfelves  like- 
wife  dyers.  Watch-cafes,  clock-cafes,  and  dial-plates  for 
clocks  and  watches,  have  been  prohibited  to  be  ^exported. 
Our  clock-makers  and  watch-makers  are,  it  feems,  unwil- 
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ling  that  the  price   of  this   fort  of  workmanfhip  fhould  be 
raifed  upon  them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  fome  old  ftatutes  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  VIIL,  and 
Edward  VI.,  the  exportation  of  all  metals  was  prohibited. 
Lead  and  tin  were  alone  excepted  ;  probably  on  account  of 
the  great  abundance  of  thofe  metals  ;  in  the  exportation 
of  which,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom in  thofe  days  confifted.  For  the  encouragement  of 
the  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap. 
17.,  exempted  from  this  prohibition  iron,  copper,  and 
mundic  metal  made  from  Britifh  ore.  The  exportation  of 
all  forts  of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  Britifh,  was  af- 
terwards permitted  by  the  9th  and  lOth  of  William  III. 
chap.  26.  The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brafs,  of 
what  is  called  gun-metal,  bell-metal,  and  fhroff-metal,  ftill 
continues  to  be  prohibited.  Brafs  manufa6lures  of  all  forts 
may  be  exported  duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  where 
it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in  many  cafes  fubjesSled  to 
confiderable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15.  the  exportation  of  all 
goods,  the  produce  or  manufadlure  of  Great  Britain,  up- 
on which  any  duties  had  been  impofed  by  former  ftatutes, 
was  rendered  duty  free.  The  following  goods,  however, 
were  excepted  :  Allum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  lea- 
ther, copperas,  coals,  wool  cards,  v/hite  woollen  cloths, 
lapis  calaminaris,  fkins  of  all  forts,  glue,  coney  hair  or 
wool,  hares  wool,  hair  of  all  forts,  horfes,  and  litharge  of 
lead.  If  you  except  horfes,  all  thefe  are  either  materials 
of  manufacture,  or  incomplete  manufactures  (which  may 
.be  confidered  as  materials  for  flill  further  manufacture),  or 
inftruments  of  trade.  This  ftatute  leaves  them  fubjeCt  to 
all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever  been  impofed  upon  them, 
the  old  fubfidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards.  - 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  number  of  foreign  drugs  for 
dyers  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all  duties  upon  importation, 
Each  of  them,  however,  is  afterwards  fubjeCted  to  a  ce- 
tain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  exportation. 
Our  dyers,  it  fecms,  while  they  thought  it  for   their   inte- 
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eft  to  encourage  the  importation  of  thofe  drugs,  by  an  ex- 
emption from  all  duties,  thought  it  likewife  for  their  in- 
tereft  to  throw  fome  fmall  difcouragement  upon  their  ex- 
portation. The  avidity,  however,  which  fuggefted  this 
notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  moft  probably  dif- 
appointed  itfelf  of  its  objeil.  It  nece-ffarily  taught  the  im- 
porters to  be  more  careful  than  they  might  otherv/ife  have 
been,  that  their  importation  fhould  not  exceed  what  was 
neceflary  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  market.  The  home 
market  was  at  all  times  likely  to  be  more  fcantily  fupplied  j 
the  commodities  were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  fomewhat 
dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been,  ha'd  die  exportation 
been  rendered  as  free  as  the  importation. 


By  the  above-mentioned  ftatute,  gum  fenega,  or  gum 
arable,  being  among  the  enumerated  dying  drugs,  might 
be  imported  duty  free.  They  were  fubje6ted,  indeed,  to 
a  fmall  poundage  duty,  amounting  only  to  three  pence  in 
the  hundred  weight  upon  their  re-exportation.  France 
enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  -exclufive  trade  to  the  country 
moft  produftive  of  thofe  drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal ;  and  the  Britifti  market 
.could  not  eafily  be  fupplied  by  the  immediate  importation 
of  them  from  the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  11. 
therefore,  gum  fenega  was  allowed  to  be  imported,  (con- 
trary to  the  general  difpofttions  of  the  act  of  navigation) 
from  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the  law,  however,  did  not 
mean  to  encourage  this  fpecies  of  trade,  fo  contrary  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  England,  it 
impofed  a  duty  of  ten  fhillings  the  hundred  weight  upon 
fuch  importation,  and  no  part  of  this  duty  v/as  to  be  after- 
wards drawn  back  upon  its  exportatioji.  The  fuccefsful 
war  which  began  in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the  fame  ex- 
clufive trade  to  thofe  countries  which  France  had  enjoyed 
before.  Our  manufa6lurers,  as  foon  as  the  peace  .was 
made,  endeavoured  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  •  advantao-e, 
and  to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  in  their  own  favour,  both 
againft  the  growers,  and  againft  the  importers  of  this  com- 
modity. By  the  5th  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap.  37.  the 
exportation  of  gum*  fenega  from  his  majefty's  dominions 
in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  fubjedt- 
?d  to  all  the  fame  reftrit^ions,  regulations,  forfeitures  and 
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penalties,  as  that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Its  im- 
portation, indeed,  v/as  fubjecled  to  a  fmall  duty  of  fix- 
pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  re-exportation  was  fub- 
jecled to  the  enormous'  duty  of  one  pounti  ten  fliillings  the 
hundred  weight.  It  was  the  intention  of  our  manufaclur- 
ers  that  the  whole  produce  of  thcfe  countries  fhould  be  ..^ 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  that  they  them-  f 
felves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at  their  own  price,  that 
no  part  of  it  fhould  be  exported  again,  but  at  fuch  an 
expence  as  would  fufficiently  difcourage  that  exportation. 
Their  avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  difappointed  itfelf  of\  its  obje6l.  This 
enormous  duty  prefented  fuch  a  temptation  to  fmuggling, 
that  great  quantities  of  this  commodity  were  clandeftinely 
exported,  probably  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only  from  Great 
Britain  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this  account,  by  the  14 
Geo.  III.  chap.  10.  this  duty  upon  exportation  was  reduc- 
ed to  five    {hillings  the  hundred  weight. 


In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old  fub- 
f.dy  was  levied,  beaver  fkins  were  cftimated  at  fix  (hil- 
lings and  eight  pence  a  piece,  and  the  different  fubfidies 
and  imports,  which  before  the  year  1722  had  been  laid 
upon  their  importation,  amounted  to  one-fifth  part  of  the 
rate,  or  to  fixteen  pence  upon  each  fkin ;  all  of  which, 
except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  amounting  only  to  two  pence, 
was  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  fo  important  a  material  of  manufacture 
had  been  thought  too  high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  two  (hillings  and  fix  pence,  which  re- 
duced the  duty  upon  importation  to  fix  pence,  and  of 
this  only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
Hie  fame  fucccfsful  war  put  the  country  moil:  productive 
<  f  beaver  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  bea- 
ver fkins  being  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  their 
exportation  from  America  was  confequently  confined  to 
the  market  of  Great  Britain.  Our , manufacturers  foon 
bethought  themfelves  of  the  advantage  which  they  might 
make  cf  this  circumftance,  and  in  the  year  1764,  the  duty 
upon  the    importation  of  beaver-fkin  v.-as   reduced   to  one 
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penny,  but  the  duty  upon  exportation  was  raifed  to  {even 
pence  each  fkin,  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty  upon 
importation..  By  the  fame  law,  a  duty  of  eighteen  pence 
the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the  exportation  of  beaver- 
wool  or  wombs,  without  making  any  aitcratiorT  in  the  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  that  commodity,  which,  when 
imported  by  Britifli  and  in  Britifh  (hipping,  amounted 
at  that  time  to  between  four  pence  and  five  pence  the 
piece. 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  material  of  manu- 
fa6lure  and  as  an  inftrument  of  trade.  Heavy  duties,  ac- 
cordingly, have  been  impofed  upon  their  exportation, 
amounting  at  prefent  (1783)  to  more  than  five  fhiliings 
the  ton,  or  to  more  than  fifteen  fhiliings  the  '  chaldron, 
Newcaftle  meafure ;  v/hich  is  in  mofl:  cafes  more  than  the 
original  value  of  the  commodity  at  the  coal  pit,  or  even  at 
the  {hipping  port  for  exportation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  inllruments  of  trade, 
properly  fo  called,  is  commonly  reflrained,  not  by  high  du- 
ties, but  by  abfolute  prohibitions.  Thus  by  the  yth  and 
8th  of  William  III.  chap  20.  {qS:.  8.  the  exportation  of 
frames  or  engines  for  knitting  gloves  or  ftockings  is  pro- 
hibited under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of 
fuch  frames  or  engines,  fo  exported,  or  attempted  to  be 
exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half  to  the  king,  the 
other  to  the  perfon  who  fii:dl  inform  or  fue  for  the  fame. 
In  the  fame  manner  by  the  '14th  Geo.  III.  chap.  71.  the 
exportation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utcnfils  made  ufe  of 
in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen  and  filk  manufactures,  is 
prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture 
of  fuch  utenfils,  but  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  by 
the  perfon  who  fhall  offend  in  this  manner,  and  likewife 
of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  mafler  of  the 
Ihip  who  fhall  knowingly  fufier  fuch  uteniils  to  be  loaded 
on  board  his  fhip. 

When  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofed  upon  the 
exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of  trade,  it  could  not 
well  be  expe£ted  that  the  living  inftrument,  the  artificer, 
(hould  be  allowed  to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5  Geo. 
I.  chap.    27.  the  perfon  who  fliall  be   convi<a:ed  of  entic- 
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ing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  manufadtures  of 
Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  foreign  parts  in  crder  to 
pra6Hce  or  teach  his  trade,  is  liable  for  the  firft  offeiice  to 
be  fined  in  any  fum  not  exceeding  ons  hundred  pounds, 
and  to  three  months  imprifonrnent,  and  until  tne  fine 
fhall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  be  fined  in 
any  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  and  to  imprifon- 
ment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine  fhall  be  paid. 
By  the  23  Geo.  II.  chap.  13.  this  penalty  is  increaLd  for 
the  firft  oftence  to  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer 
fo  enticed,  and  to  twelve  months  imprifoniiienc,  and  until 
the  fi.ne  fhall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  fjcond  offence,  to  one 
thoufand  pounds,  and  to  two  years  imprifonmsnt,  and  uncil 
the  fine  fhall  be  paid. 

By  the  former  of  thofe  two  ftatutcs,  upon  proof  that 
any  perfon  has  been  enticing  any  artificer,  or  th^t  i.;iy 
artificer  has  promifed  or  contracted  10  go  into  foreign 
parts  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  fuch  artificer  may  be 
obliged  to  give  fecurity  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court, 
that  he  fhall  not  go  beyond  the  feas,  and  may  be  commit- 
ted to  prifon  until  he  give  fuch  fecurity. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  fcas,  and  is  exer- 
cihng  or  teaching  his  tiade  in  any  foreign  country,  upon 
earning  being  given  to  him  by  any  of  his  majefly's  mi- 
nifters  or  confuls  abroad,  or  by  one  of  his  majefly's  fe- 
cretaries  of  flate  for  tlie  time  being,  if  he  does  not, 
within  fix  months  after  fuch  warning,  return  to  this 
realm,  and  from  thenceforth  abide  and  inhabit  continually 
within  the  f.imc,  he  is  from  thenceforth  declared  incapa- 
ble of  taking  any  legacy  devifed  to  him  within  this  king- 
dom, or  of  being  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  any  perfon, 
or  of  taking  any  lands  within  this  kingdom  ty  defcent,  dc- 
vifc,  or  purchafe.  He  likewife  forfeits  to  the  king,  all  his 
land?,  goods  and  chattel?,  is  declared  an  alien  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's  protedtion. 

• 

It  is  unnccefTary,  I  imagine,  to  obfervc,  how  contrary 
fuch  regulations  are  to  the  boafted  liberty  of  the  fubjedl:,  of 
which  we  afFedl  to  be  fo  very  jealous;  but  which,  in  this 
fafe,  is  lb  plainly  facrificed  to  the  futile  intercfh  of  our 
pierchants  and  manufacturers. 

The 
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The  laudable  motive  of  all  thefe  regulations,  is  to  ex- 
tend cur  own  maiiuf.)6lures,  not  by  their  ov/n  improve- 
mtnt,  but  by  the  deprefTion  of  thofe  of  our  neighbours, 
and  by  putting  an  end  as  much  as  pofiible  to  the  trou- 
bklbme  competition  of  fuch  odious  and  difligreeable  rivals. 
Our  maftcr  manufa£l:urers  think  it  reafonable,  that  they 
themfelves  jniculd.  have  the  monopoly  of  the  ingenuity  of 
all  their  countrymen.  Though  by  retraining,  in  fome 
trades,  the  number  of  apprentices  which  can  be  employed 
at  one  time,  and  by  impofmg  the  neceffity  of  a  long  ap- 
prenticefhip  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of  them,  to 
confine  the  knowledge  of  their  re{pe6live  em.ployments  to 
as  fmall  a  number  as  poffible ;  they  are  unwilling,  how- 
ever, that  any  part  of  this  fmall  num.ber  fhould  go  abroad 
to  inftruil:  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  all  pro- 
du(5lion  ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  producer  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be  neceflary  for  pro- 
moting that  of  th?  confumer.  The  maxim  is  fo  perfe-il- 
ly  felf-evident,  that  it  v/ould  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  prove 
it.  But  In  the  mercantile  fyftem,  the  intcreft  of  the  con- 
fumer is  almioft  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  tlie  pro- 
ducer;  and  it  feems  to  confider  produdlion,  and  not  con- 
fumption,  as  the  ultimate  end  and  objedl  of  all  induflry  and 
commerce. 

In  the  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
commxodities  which  can  come  into  competition  with  thofe 
of  our  ov/n  growth,  or  manufaiSure,  the  interel-c  of  the 
hom.e-confumer  is  evidently  facrificed  to  tliat  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  that 
the  former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement  of  pries 
v/hich  this  monopoly  almoit    always  occafions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  that 
bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation  of  feme  of 
his  produfticn:;.  The  hom.e-confumcr  is  obliged  to  pay, 
firft,  the  tax  which  io  neceflary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and 
fecondiy,  the  ftill  greater  tax  which  neccllarily  arifes  from 
the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  comm^odity  in  the  home 
market. 
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By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal,  the 
confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties  from  piLtchafing  of 
a  neighbouring  country  a  commodity  which  our  own  cli- 
mate does  not  produce,  but  is  obliged  to  purchafe  it  of  a 
diftant  country,  though  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
modity of  the  diftant  country  is  of  a  worfe  quality  than 
that  of  the  near  one.  The  home  confumer  is  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  this  inconveniency,  in  order  that  the  producer 
may  import  into  the  diftant  country  fome  of  his  produc- 
tions upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he  would  other- 
wife  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The  confumer,  too,  is 
obliged  to  pay,  whatever  enhancement  in  the  price  of  thofe 
very  produ6tions,  this  forced  exportation  may  occafion  in 
the  home-market. 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  lav/s  which  has  been  eftablifhed 
for  the  management  of  our  American  and  Weft  India  co- 
lonies, the  intereft  of  the  home-confumer  has  been  facri- 
ficed  to  that  of  the  producer  with  a  more  extravagant  pro- 
fufion  than  in  iill  our  other  comm.ercial  regulations.  A 
great  empire  has  been  eftabliftied  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
raifmg  up  a  nation  cf  cuftomers  who  fhould  be  obliged  to 
buy  from  tne  ftiops  of  our  different  producers,  all  the 
goods  with  which  thefe  could  fupply  them.  For  the  fake 
of  that  little  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
mio-ht  afford  our  producers,  the  home-confumers  have 
been  burdened  with  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  and 
defending  that  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this 
purpofe  only,  in  the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred millions  have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been  contracted 
over  and  above  all  that  had  been  expended  for  the  fame 
purpofe  in  former  wars.  The  intereft  of  this  debt  alone 
IS  not  only  greater  than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit, 
which,  it  ever  could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole  value  of 
that  trade  or  than  the  whole  value  of  tlie  goods,  which 
at  an  average  have  been  annually  exported  to  the  co- 
lonies. 

It  cannot  be   very  difRcult  to  determine  who  have  been 
the  contrivers    of   this    whole  mercantile  fyftem  ;  not   the 
confumers,  we  may  believe,  whofe   intereft  has   been  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  negleiSled ;  but  the  producers  whofe  interefl  has 
been  (o  careflilly  attended  to  ;  and  among  this  latter  clafs 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  been  by  far  the 
principal  archite6ls.  In  the  mercantile  regulutions,  which 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the  interefl:  of 
our  manufacturers  has  been  moft  peculiarly  attended  to ; 
and  the  interefl,  not  fo  much  of  the  confumers,  as  that  of 
fome  other  fets  of  producer?,  has  been  facrificed  to  it. 


C  H  A  \\ 
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CHAP.      IX. 


Of  the  agricultural  Syjlems^  cr  of  thoje  Syjlems  of  political 
Oeconomy^  which  reprcfeiit  the  Produce  of  Land  as  either 
thefcle  or  the  principal  Source  of  the  Revenue  and  JVealth 
of  every  Country. 

±  HE  agricultural  fvftems  of  political  oeconomy  will  not 
require  fo  long  an  explanation  as  that  which  I  have  thought 
it  necelFary  to  beftow  on  the  mercantile  or  commercial 
fyftcm. 

That  fyftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of  land  as 
the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country, 
hap,  fo  far  as  I  know,  never  been  adopted  by  any  nation, 
and  it  at  prefent  exlils  only  in  the  fpeculation  of  a  few  men 
of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  in  France.  It  would  not, 
furely,  be  worth  while  td'examine  at  great  length  the  er- 
rors of  a  fyftem  which  never  has  done,  and  probably  ne- 
ver will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  explain,  however,  as  diftinflly  as  I  can,  the  great 
outlines  of  this  very  ingenious  fyftcm. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis  XIV. 
ivas  a  man  cf  probity,  of  great  induftry  and  knowledge  of 
detail ;  and  of  great  experience  and  acutenefs  in  the  examina- 
tion of  public  accounts,  and  of  abilities,  in  fhort,  every 
way  fitted  for  introducing  method  and  good  order  in  the 
colle(Sl:ion  and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue.  That 
minifter  had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  mercantile  fyftem,  in  its  nature  and  effence  a  fyftem  of 
reftraint  and  regulation,  and  fuch  as  could  fcarce  fail  to  be 
agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  cf  bufmef?,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  difterent  departments 
of  public  offices,  and"  to  eftablifti  the  neccflary  checks  and 
controuls  for  conHning  each  to  its  proper  fphere.  The  in- 
duftry and  commerce  of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to 
regulate  upon  the  fime  model  as  the  departments  of  a  pub- 
lic office  J  and  inftead  of  allov/ing  every  man   to  purfue  his 

-    own 
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own  interefl  his  own  way,  upon  the  liberal  plan  of  equality, 
liberty  and  juftice,  he  beftowed  upon  certain  branches  of 
induftry  extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others 
under  as  extraordinary  reftraints.  He  was  not  only  dif- 
pofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to  encourage  more 
the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  that  of  the  country  ;  but, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  induftry  of  the  towns,  he  was  wil- 
ling even  to  deprefs  and  keep  dov/n  that  of  the  country. 
In  order  to  render  provifions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  manufa(5lures  and 
foreign  commerce,  he  prohibited  altogether  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try from  any  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  moft  import- 
ant part  of  tlie  produce  of  their  induftry.  This  prohibi- 
tion, joined  to  tlie  reftraints  impofed  by  the  ancient  provin- 
cial laws  of  France  upon  the  tranfportation  of  corn  from 
one  province  to  another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrad- 
ing taxes  v/hich  are  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almoft  all 
the  provinces,  difcouraged  and  kept  down  the  aoriculture 
of  that  country  very  much  below  the  ftate  to  which  it 
would  naturally  have  rifen  in  fo  very  fertile  a  foil  and  fo 
very  happy  a  climate.  This  ftate  of  difcouragement  and 
depreftion  was  felt  more  or  iefs  in  every  different  part  of 
the  country,  and  m.any  different  inquiries  were  fet  on  foot 
concerning  the  caufes  of  it.  One  of  thofe  caufes  appear- 
ed to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  inftitutions  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  to  the  induftry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  the 
country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the  proverb, 
in  order  to  make  it  ftrait  you  muft  bend  it  as  much  the 
other.  The  French  philofophers,  who  have  propofed  the 
fyftem  which  reprefents  agriculture  as  the  fole  fource  of 
the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  feem  to  have 
adopted  this  proverbial  maxim  ;  and  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns  was  certainly  over-va- 
lued in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  country  ;  fo  in  their 
fyftem  it  feems  to  be  as  certainly  under-valued. 

The  different  orders  of  people  v/ho  have  ever  been 
fuppofed  to  contribute  in  any  refpe6i:  towards  the  nanual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  they  di- 
vide  into  three  claffes.     The  hrft  is  the  clafs  of  the  pro- 
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prictors  of  land.  The  fecond  is  the  clafs  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  whom  they  ho- 
nour with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  produftive  claf«. 
The  third  is  the  clafs  of  artificers,  manufa<Slurers  and 
merchants,  whom  they  endeavour  to  degrade  by  the 
humiliating  appellation  of  the  barren  or  unprodutSlive 
clafs. 

The  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce by  the  expence  which  they  may  occafionaliy  lay  out 
\ipon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  the  buildings, 
drains,  enclofures  and  other  ameliorations,  which  they 
may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  fame  capital,  to 
raife  a  greater  produce,  and  confcquently  to  pay  a  greater 
rent.  This  advanced  rent  may  be  confidered  as  the  in- 
tereft  or  profit  due  to  the  proprietor  upon  the  expence  or 
capital  which  he  thus  employs  in  the  improvement  of  his 
land.  Such  expences  are  in  this  fyftem  called  ground  ex- 
pences  (depenfes  foncieres). 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  annual 
produce  by  what  are  in  this  fyftem  called  the  original  and 
annual  expences  (depenfes  primitives  et  depenfes  annuelles) 
which  they  lay  out  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  original  expences  confift  in  the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry,  in  the  ilock  of  cattle,  in  the  feed,  and  in  the 
maintejiance  of  the  farmer's  family,  fervants  and  cattle, 
during  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  the  firft  year  of  his  occu- 
pancy, or  till  he  can  receive  fome  return  from  the  land. 
The  annual  expences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  and  in  the  ;inp.ual 
maintenance  of  the  farmer's  fervants  and  cattle,  and  of 
his  family  too,  fo  far  as  any  part  of  them  can  be  confider- 
ed as  fervants  employed'  in  cultivation.  That  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  which  remains  to  him  after  p-ying 
the  rent,  ought  to  be  fufEcient,  firft,  to  replace  to  him  with- 
in a  reafonable  time,  at  leaft  daring  the  term  of  his  occu- 
pancy, the  whole  of  his  original  expences,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock  ;  and,  fccondly,  to  replace 
to  him  annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,  toge- 
ther likewife  v/ith  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  Thofe 
cwo  forts  of  cxpeiices  are  two  capitals  which  the  farmer 
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employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unlefs  they  are  regularly  re- 
ftored  to  him,  together  with  a  reafonable  profit,  he  can- 
not carry  on  his  employment  upon  a  level  with  other  em- 
ployments ;  but,  from  a  regard  to  his  ov/n  intereft,  mui-i: 
defert  it  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  feek  fome  other.  That 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  thus  neceflary 
for  enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his  bufmefs,  ought  to 
be  confidcrcd  as  a  fund  facred  to  cultivation,  which  if  the 
landlord  violates,  he  necellarily  reduces  the  produce  of  his 
own  land,  and  in  a  few  years  not  only  difables  the  farmer 
from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but  from  paying  the  reafon- 
able rent  v/hich  he  might  othervvife  have  got  for  his  land. 
The  rent  v/hich  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more 
than  the  neat  produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the 
compleateft  manner  all  the  necellary  expences  v/hich  muft 
be  previoufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the  grofs,  or  the 
whole  produce.  It  is  becaufe  the  labour  of  the  cultivator?, 
over  and  ^bove  paying  completely  all  thofe  neceiTary  ex- 
pences, aiFords  a  neat  produce  of  this  kind,  that  this  clafs 
of  people  are  in  this  fyitem  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  by  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  productive  clafs.  Tlieir  ori- 
ginal and  annual  expences  are  for  the  fame  reafon  called, 
in  this  fyftem,  produftive  expences,  becaufe,  over  and 
above  replacing  their  own  value,  they  occafion  the  annual 
reprodudiion  of  this  neat  produce. 

The  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or  what  the 
landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his  land,  are 
in  this  fyflem  too  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  pro- 
ductive expences.  Till  the  whole  of  thofe  expences,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftcck,  have  been  com- 
pleatly  repaid  to  Jiim  by  the  advanced  rent  which  he  gets 
from  his  land,  that  advanced  rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
facred  and  inviolable,  both  by  the  church  and  by  the  king  ; 
ought  to  be  fubjeCt  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it 
is  otherwife,  by  difcouraging  the  improvement  of  land,  the 
church  difcourages  the  future  increafe  of  her  own  tithes, 
and  the  king  the  future  increafe  of  his  own  taxes.  As  in  a 
well-ordered  Hate  of  things,  therefore,  thofe  ground  ex- 
pence?,  over  and  above  reproducing  in  the  compleatefl 
manner  their  owfi  value,  cccafion  likewife  after  a  certain 
time  a  reproduction  -of  a  neat  produce,  they  are  in  this 
fyftem  conlidcred  as  produCrive  expences. 
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The  ground  expences  cf  the  landlord,  hovycver,  toge- 
ther with  the  original  and  the  annual  expences  of  the  far- 
mer, are  the  only  three  forts  of  expences  which  in  this  fyf- 
tem  are  conlidered  as  produdtive.  All  other  expences  and 
all  other  orders  of  people,  even  thofe  who  in  the  com- 
mon apprehenfions  of  men  are  regarded  as  the  mofl:  produc- 
tive, are  in  this  account  of  things  reprcfcnted  as  altogether 
barren  and  unproductive. 

Artificers  and  manufaClurers,  in  particular,  whofe 
indullry,  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men,  increafes 
fo  much  the  value  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  are  in  this 
iyftem  reprefented  as  a  clafs  of  people  altogether  barren 
and  .unproduiStive,  Their  labour,  it  is  faid,  replaces 
only  the  H:ock  which  employs  them,  together  with  its  or- 
dinary profits.  That  ftcck  confifts  in  the  materials,  tool?,, 
and  wages,  advanced  on  them  by  their  employer ;  and  is 
the  fund  deftined  for  their  employment  and  maintenance. 
Its  profits  are  the  fund  dcfbined  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
emplover.  Their  employer,  as  he  advances  to  them  the 
Itock  of  materials,  tools  and  wages  necefl'ary  for  their  em^- 
ploymenl,'  fo  he  advances  to  himfelf  what  is  neceflary  for 
his  own  maintenance,  and  this  maintenance  he  generally 
proportions  to  the  profit  which  he  experts  to  make  by 
the  price  of  their  work.  Unlefs  its  price  repays  to  him 
the  maintenance  which  he  advances  to  himfelf,  as  well  as 
the  materials,  tools  and  wages  he  advances  to  his  workmen, 
it  evidently  does  not  repay  to  him  the  Vv'hole  expence 
which  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits  of  manufacturing 
Tiock,  therefore,  are  not,  like  the  rent  of  land,  a  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  completely  repaying  the  whole 
expence  which  mufl:  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them. 
The  flock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mafter  manufacturer ;  and  it  yields  a  rent  likewife 
to  another  perfon,  v/hich  that  of  the  maftcr  manufacturer 
docs  not.  The  expence,  therefore,  laid  out  in  employing 
and  maintaining  artificers  and  manufacturers,  does  no  more 
than  continue,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  exigence  of  its  own 
value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.  It  is  there- 
fore altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive  expence.  The 
expence,  on  the  contrary,  laid  out  in  employing  farmers 
and  country  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing  the  ex- 
igence of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new  value,  the  rent 
of  the  landlord,     it  is  therefore  a  productive  expence. 

Mercan- 
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Mercantile  ftoclc  is  equally  barren  and  unprodu£}ive 
with  manufafturing  ftock.  It  only  continues  the  exig- 
ence of  its  own  value!,  without  producing  any  new  value. 
Its  profits  are  only  the  repayment  of  the  maintenance 
■which  its  employer  advances  to  himfelf  during  the  time 
^hat  he  emploi'S  it,  or  till  he  receives  the  returns  of  it. 
They  are  only  the  repayment  of  a  part  of  the  expence  which 
imuilbe  laid  out  in  employing  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufa£lurers  never  adds 
^nny  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  land.  It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the 
value  of  fome  particular  parts  of  it.  But  the  confumption 
which  in  the  mean  time  it  occafions  of  other  parts,  is  pre- 
■cifely  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  thofe  parts  ;  fo 
■that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  in  the  leail  augmented  by  it.  The  perfoa 
who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  example, 
will  fometinies  raife  the  value  of  perhaps  a  penny-worth 
of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  fterling.  But  though  at  firil  fight 
-he  appears  thereby  to  multiply  the  value  of  a  part  of  the 
rude  produce  about  kven  thoufand  and  two  hundred  times, 
he  in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  wlioie  annual' 
amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working  of  that  lace 
cofis  him  perhaps  two  y_'ars  labour.  The  thirty  pounds 
•which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finiihed,  is  no  more  than 
the  repayment  of  the  fubfiftence  which  he  advances  to 
himfelf  during  the  tv/o  years  that  he  is  employed  about  it. 
The  value  which,  by  every  day's,  month's,  or  year's  la- 
bour, he  adds  to  the  flax,  does  no  more  than  replace  tiie 
value  of  his  own  confumption  during  that  day,  month, 
or  year.  At  no  moment  of  time,'  therefore,  does  he  add 
^ny  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  land  :  the  portion  of  that  produce 
which  he  is  continually  confuming,  being  always  equal  to 
ihe  value  which  he  is  continually  producing.  The  ex- 
trem.e  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  this  expcnfive,  though  trifling  manufa6lure,  may  fatisfy 
lis  that  the  price  of  their  work  does  not  in  ordinary  cafes 
<:xceed  the  value  of  their  fubfiftence.  It  is  otherwife 
with  the  v/ork  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary  cafes,  it 
i*  continually  producing,  ov?p  and  above  replaciag,  in  the 
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moft  complete  manner,  the  whole  confumption,  the  whole 
cxpence  laid  out  upon  the  employment  and  maintenance 
both  of  the  workmen  and  of  their  employer. 

Artificers,  m.anufafturers  and  merchants,   can  aug- 
ment the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety,  by  parfimony 
only  ;    or,  as  it  is  exprefi'ed  in  this  fyftem,   by  pi-ivation, 
that  is,  by  depriving  themfeives  of  a  part  of  the  funds  def- 
tined  for  their  own  fubfiflcnce.     They  annually  reproduce 
nothing  but  thofe  funds.     Unlefs,  therefore,  they  annually 
fave    fom.e  part  of   them,    unlefs    they    annually    deprive 
themfeives  of  the  enjoyment  of  fome  part   of  them,    the 
revenue  and  v/ealth  of  their  fociety  can  never  be  in  the 
fmalleft    degree  r:ugmcnted    by   means   of    their  induftry. 
Farmers  and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may  en- 
joy comipletely  the  whole  funds  deftined  for  their  own  fub- 
•tllencc,  and  yet  augment  at   the  fame    time  the  revenue 
and  wealth  of  tlieir  fociety.     Over  and  above  M:hat  is  def- 
tined for  their  own    fubfiftence,  their  indufcry  annually  af- 
fords a  neat    produce,    of  which  the  augmientation  neoef- 
farily  augm.ents   the   revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety. 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  England,  con- 
fift  in  a  r^reat  meafure  of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  can 
be  enriched  by  induftry  and  enjoyment.     Nations,  on  the 
contrary,  which,    like    Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  com- 
pofcd  chiefly  of  mierchants,    artificers  and    manufacturers, 
can    grow    rich    only    through  parfimony    and    privation. 
As  the  intereft  of  nations   fo  differently  circumftanced,  is 
very    difFerent,    fo    is  likewife  the   common    chara£ler  of 
the  people.     In  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  liberality,  frank- 
nef?,   and  good  fellov/fhip,    naturally  make  a  part  of  that 
common   charafter.      In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meannefs, 
and  a  felfifh   difpofition.j    averfe  to  all  focial  pleafure   and 
enjoyment. 

The  unprcdu6live  clafs,  that  of  merchant?,  artificers  and 
manufa61:urers,  is  maintained  and  employed  altogether  at 
the  expence  of  the  two  other  clafl'es,  of  that  of  proprie- 
tors, and  of  that  of  cultivators.  They  furniili  it  both 
with  the  materials  of  its  work  and  with  the  fuiid  of  its 
fubfiftence,  with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it  confumes 
while  it  is  employed  about  that  work.  The  proprietors 
and  cultivators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  work- 
men of  the  unproductive  clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their 
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■'employers.  Thofe  workmen  and  their  employers  are  pro- 
perly the  fervants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators.  They 
are  only  fervants  who  work  without  doors,  as  menial  fer- 
vants work  within.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  however, 
are  equally  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  fame  m.afters. 
The  labour  of  both  is  equally  unprodu6live.  It  adds  nb- 
-thing  to  the  value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land.  Inftead  of  increailng  the  value  of  that  fum  to- 
tal, it  is  a  charge  and  expence  which  mull  be  paid  out 
-of  it. 

The  unproductive  clafs,    however,  is  not  only  ufeful, 
hut  greatly  ufeful  to  the  ether  two  clafles.     By  means  of 
the   indufl:ry    of  m.erchants,    artificers   and   manufacturers, 
the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can  purchafe  both   the  fo- 
reign goods   and  the  m.anufa^lured  produce  of  their   own 
country  which  they  have  occafion  for,  with  the  produce  of 
a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  o-wn   labour,   than  what 
they  would  be  obliged  to  employ,  if  they  were  to  attempt, 
in  an  aukward  and  unfkilful  manner,  either  to  import  the 
one,  or  to  make  the  other  for  their  own  ufe.     By  means  of 
the   unprcducSlive  clafs,  the   cultivators  are  delivered  from 
many  cares  which  would  otherwife  diftradl  their  attention 
from  the  cultivation  of  land.     The  Superiority  of  produce, 
which,    in  confequence   of  this  undivided  attention,   they 
.are  enabled  to  ralfe,«is   fully  fuflicient  to  pay  the  whole 
expence  which  the   maintenance  and  employment  of  the 
unproductive  clafs  cofts  either  the  proprietors,   or  them- 
felves.     The  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
facturers, though  in   its   own  nature  altogether  unproduc- 
tive, yet  contributes  in  this  manner  indirectly  to  increafe 
the  produce  of  the  land.     It  Increafes  the  productive  pow- 
ers of  productive  labour,  by  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  con- 
fine  itfelf  to  its  proper    employment,    the    cultivation  of 
land  ;   and  the  plough  goes  frequently  the  eafier  and  the 
.better  by  m.eans   of  the  labour  of  the  man  whofe   bufinefs 
is  moft  remote  from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators to  reflrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any  refpeCt  the  in- 
duftry of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers.  The 
greater  the  liberty  which  this  unproductive  clafs  enjoys,  the 
greater  will  be  the  competition    in  all  the  difterent'  trades 
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which  compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other  two  clalTes 
be  fupplied,  both  v/ith  foreign  goods  and  with  the  rnanu- 
fa6lured  produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unproductive  clafs  to 
opprefs  the  other  two  chuTes.  It  is  the  furplus  produce  of 
the  land,  or  what  remains  after  deducting  the  maintenance, 
firft,  of  the  cultivators,  and  afterwards,  of  the  pro- 
prietors, that  maintains  and  employs  the  unproductive 
clafs.  The  greater  this  furplus,  the  greater  muft  like- 
wife  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  that  clafs. 
The  eilablifrim.ent  of  perfeft  juilice,  of  perfe£l  liberty, 
and  of  perfect  equality,  is  the  very  fimple  fecret  which 
moft  efFc6luai]y  fecures  the  higheft  degree  of  profperity  to 
all  the  three  clafles. 

The  micrchants,  artificers,  and  manufa<Sburers  of  thofe 
mercantile  ftates  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh, 
coniift  chiefly  of  this  unproductive  clafs,  are  in  the  fame 
manner  maintained  and  employed  altogether  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land.  The 
only  difFerence  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  cultivators 
are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed  at  a  moft  incon- 
venient diflance  from  the  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
fadlurers  vvhcm  they  fupply  with  the  materials  of  their 
work  r.nd  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  countries,  and  the  fubjecSts  of  other  go- 
vernments. 

Such  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only  ufeful, 
but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  other  coun- 
tries. They  fill  up,  in  fome  meafure,  a  very  important 
void,  and  fupply  the  place  of  the  merchants,  artificers, 
and  manufacturers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome  defect 
ill  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed  nations, 
if  I  may  call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  or  diftrefs  the  induf- 
try  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  by  impofing  high  duties 
upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commodities  which  they 
furnifli.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  thofe  commodities 
dearer,  could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the  fur- 
i^;lus    produce  of  tlieir  own  land,    with  which,    or,    what 
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comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  thofe 
commodities  are  purchafed.  Such  duties  couhl  fcrve  only 
to  difcourage  the  increafe  of  that  furplus  produce,  and 
confequently  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  ov/n 
land.  The  moft  effeclual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for 
raifmg  the  value  of  that  furplus  produce,  for  encouraging 
its  increafe,  and  confequently  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vatioji  of  their  oum  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  moli: 
perfect  freedom  to  the -trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile  na- 
tions. 

This  perfe6t  freedom  of  trade  v/ould  even  be  the  moft 
effeftual  expedient  for  fupplying  them,  in  due  time,  with 
all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  wlion^ 
they  wanted  at  home,  and  for  filling  up.  in  the  propereli 
and  moil  advantageous  manner  that  very  important  voij 
which  they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce  of  their 
land,  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  than 
what  could  be  employed  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  pro- 
fit in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land;  and  the 
furplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  the 
employment  of  artificers  and  m.anufacStureis,  at  home^ 
But  thofe  artificers  and  m.anufa<51:urers,  finding  at  home, 
both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their 
fabfiflence,  might  immediately,  even  with  much  lefs  art 
and  fkill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap  as  the  like  artificers 
and  manufaflurers  of  fucb  mercantile  ilates,  v/ho  had  both 
ti  bring  from  a  greater  diilafice.  Even  though  from  v/ant 
of  art  and  fkill,  they  might  not  for  fome  time  be  able  to 
work  as  cheap,  yet,  findmg  a  market  at  hom.e,  they  mi fht 
be  able  to  fell  their  vi^ork  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  ar- 
tificers and  manufacfturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  that  m.arket  but  from  fo  great 
a  diilance;  and  as  their  art  and  fivill  improved,  theywouJd 
focn  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  The  artificers  and  raa- 
nufaclurers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftatcs,  therefox-e,  v/ould  im- 
mediately be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  thofe  landed  na- 
tion?, and  foon  after  underfold  and  juftled  cut  of  it  al- 
together. The  cheapnefs  of  the  manufactures  of  thofe 
landed  nations,  in  confcquence  of  the  gradual  improve- 
ments of  art  and  iiviil,  v/ould    in   dixc  time,    cx(:-!:d  th-ir 
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fale  beyond  die  home  market,  and  carry  them  to  many  fof- 
reign  market?,  from  which  they  would  in  the  fame  manner 
gradually  juftle  out  many  of  the  manufa<Slures  of  fuch  mer- 
cantile nations. 

This  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and  manufac- 
tured produce  of  thofe  landed  nations  would  in  due  time 
create  a  greater  capital  than  could,  with  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  be  employed  eitiier  in  agriculture  or  in  manu- 
fiidtures.  The  furplus  of  this  capital  would  naturally  turn 
itfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  employed  in  exporting,  to 
foreign  countries,  fuch  parts  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce  of  its  own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of 
he  home  market.  In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
ttheir  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would 
have  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  over  thofe  of  mer- 
cantile nations,  which  its  artificers  and  manufacturers  had 
over  the  artificers  and  manufa<5turers  of  fuch  nations  ;  the 
advantage  of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and  thofe  llores 
and  provifions,  v/hich  tiie  others  were  obliged  to  feek  for 
at  a  diftance.  With  inferior  art  and  fkill  in  navigation, 
therefore,  they  v/ould  be  able  to  fell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in 
foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  fuch  mercantile  nati- 
ons ;  and  with  equal  art  and  fkill  they  would  be  able  to  fell 
it  cheaper.  They  would  foon,  therefore,  rival  thofe  mer- 
cantile nations  in  this  branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due 
time  vv'ould  jufiile  them,  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  fyftem,  there- 
fore, the  mofl  advantageous  method  in  which  a  landed 
nation  can  raifc  up  artificers,  manufaiflurers  and  merchants 
of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  moft  pcrfedt  freedom  of  trade 
to  the  artificers,  manufaflurers  and  merchants  of  all  other 
nations.  It  thereby  raifes  the  \'alue  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  its  OAvn  land,  of  which  the  continual  increafe  gradually 
tllablifhes  a  fund  which  in  due  time  nccelfarily  railes  up  all 
the  artificers,  manufa(5turers  and  merchants  whom  it  has 
occafion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  oppreffes  ei- 
ther by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  trade  of  foreign 
nations,  it  necefi'arily  hurts  its  own  intereft:  in  two  different 
ways.  Firft,  by  rainng  the  price  of  foreign  goods  and 
of  all  forts  of   manufatlures,    it  neceflarily  finks  the  real 
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value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  whichj 
it  purchafes  thofe  foreign  goods  and  manufhcSfures.  Se- 
condly, by  giving  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
to  its  own  merchants,  artificers  and  manufaiturers,  it  raifes 
the  rate  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  profit  in  propor- 
tion to  thatagricultural  profit,  and  confequentjy  either 
draws  from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it  a 
part  of  what  would  otherv/ife  have  gone  to  it.  This  poli- 
cy, therefore,  difcourages  agriculture  in  different  ways  i 
firll,  by  fmking  the  real  value  of  its  produce,  and  ihereby 
lowering  the  rate  of  its  profit;  and,  fecondly,  by  raifin'^- 
the  rate  of  profit  in  all  other  employments.  Agriculture 
is  rendered  lefs  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manufaiiures 
more  advantageous  than  they  otherwife  would  be ;  and 
every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  intereft  to  turn,  as  m.uch 
as  he  can,  both  his  capital  atul  his  indultry  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppreflive  policy,  a  landed  nation 
fliould  be  able  to  raife  up  artificers,  manufiiccurcrs  and 
merchants  of  its  own,  fomewhat.fooner  than  it  could  do 
by  the  freedom  of  trade ;  a  matter,  however,  v/hich  is 
not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  v/ould  raife  them  up,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfectly  ripe 
for  them.  By  raifing  up  too  haftiiy  one  fpecies  of  induflry, 
it  would  deprefs  another  more  valuable  fpecies  of  induftry. 
By  raifing  up  too  haflily  a  fpecies  of  induftry  which  only  re- 
places the  ftock  which  employs  it,  together  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  it  would  deprefs  a  fpecies  of  indufcry  Vv^hich, 
over  and  above  replacing  that  flock  with  its  profit,  affords 
likewife  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It 
would  deprefs  productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too  hafti- 
ly  that  labour  which  is  altogether  barren  aiid  unproduc- 
tive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  thio  fyflem,  the  fum  to- 
tal of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  diftributcd  amon?- 
the  three  clalTes  above  mentioned,  and  in  what  mann/Jr 
the  labour  of  the  unproductive  clafs,  does  more  than 
replace  the  value  of  its  own  confumption,  v/ithout  increaf- 
ing  in  any  refpecl  the  value  of  that  fun;  total,  is  reprefer.t- 
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ed  by  Mr.  Q^icfiip.i,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound  au- 
thor of  this  f/llem,  in  fome  arithmetical  formularies. 
The  firft  of  thefe  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence 
he  peculiarly  diilinguiflies  by  the  name  of  the  Oeconomi- 
cal  Table,  reprcfants  the  manner  in  which  he  fuppofes  this 
diftribution  takes  place  in  a  ftate  of  the  mod  perfect  li- 
berty, and  therefore  of  the  higheft  profperity ;  in  a  ftate 
where  the  annual  produce  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  greateft 
pofiible  neat  produce,  and  where  each  clafs  enjoys  its  pro- 
per {liare  of  the  whole  annual  produce.  Some  fubfequent 
formularies  reprefent  the  manner  in  which,  he  fuppofes, 
tliis  diftribution  is  made  in  difterent  ftates  of  reftraint  and 
regulation ;  in  v/hich,  cither  the  clafs  of  proprietors,  or 
the  barren  and  unproduilivc  clafs,  is  more  favoured  than 
the  clafs  of  cultivators,  and  in  which,  either  the  one  or 
die  other  encroaches  more  or  Icfs  upon  the  fhare  v/hich 
ouo-ht  properly  to  belong  to  this  produdlive  clafs.  Every 
fuch  encroachment,  every  violation  of  that  natural  diftri- 
bution, which  the  moft  perfect  liberty  would  eftablifti, 
muft,  according  to  this  fyftem,  necefl'arily  degrade  more 
cr  lefs,  from  one  year  to  another,  the  value  and  Cum  total 
of  the  annual  produce,  and  muft  necelTiirily  occafion  a 
gradual  declenfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
fociety;  a  declenfion  of  which  the  progrefs  muft  be  quick- 
er or  llov/er,  according  to  the  degree  of  this  ericroach- 
ment,  according  as  that  natural  diftribution,  which  the 
moft  perfect  liberty  would  eftablifh,  is  more  or  lefs  violat- 
ed. Thofe  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent  the  different 
degrees  of  declenfion,  which,  according  to  this  Cyi^iew.y 
correfpcnd  to  the  difterent  degrees  in  which  this  natural 
diftribution   of  things  is  violated. 

Some  fpeculative  phyficians  fecm  to  have  imagined  that 
the  health  of  the  human  body  could  be  prcferved  only  by 
a  certain  precife  regimen  of  diet  and  exercife,  of  v.'hich 
every,  the  fmalleft-,  violation  neceflarily  occafioned  fome  de- 
gree of  difcafe  or  diforder  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
tlie  violation.  Experience,  hov/ever,  would  fcem  to  fhow 
that  the  human  body  frequently  prcfcrves,  to  all  appear- 
ance at  leaft-,  the  moft  perfeil  ftate  of  health  under  a  vaft 
variety  of  difterent  regimens  ;  even  under  fome  which  are 
generally  believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  perfectly  whole- 
iome.     But    the     healthful   ftate    of   the   human    body,    it 
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would  feem,  contains  in  itfclf  fome  unknown  principle  of 
prefervation,  capable  either  of  preventing  or  correcting, 
in  many  refpc<5ts,  the  bad  effeds  even  of  a  very  faulty  re- 
gimen, Mr.  Quefnai,  who  was  himfelf  a  phyfician,  and  a 
very  fpeculative  phyfician,  feems  to  have  entertained  a  no- 
tion of  the  farne  kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and 
to  have  imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  profper  only 
under  a  certain  precife  regimen,  the  exaft  regimen  of  per- 
fect liberty  and  ijcrfc61:  juftice.  He  feems  not  to  have  con- 
fidered  that  in  the  political  body,  the  natural  effort  v/hich 
every  man  is  continually  making  to  better  his  own  conditi- 
on, is  a  principle  of  prefervation  capable  of  preventing  and 
corre6ting,  in  many  refpefts,  ■  the  bad  effciSts  of  a  political 
oeconomy,  in  fcm.e  degree,  both  partial  and  opprefiive. 
Such  a  political  oeconomy,  though  it  no  doubt  retards 
more  or  lefs,  is  not  alv/ays  capable  of  flopping  altogether 
the  natural  progrefs  of  a  nation  towards  wealth  and  prof- 
perity,  and  ilill  lefs  of  making  it  go  backwards.  If  a  na- 
tion could  not  profper  without  the  enjoyment  of  peifeiSt  li- 
berty and  perfect  juftice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  nation 
which  could  ever  have  prcfpered.  In  the  political  body, 
however,  the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  miade  am- 
ple provifion  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  effefls  of  the  _ 
folly  and  iiijuftice  of  man  ;  in  the  fime  mianner  as  it  has 
done  in  the  natural  body  for  remedying  tho{^  of  his  floth  and 
intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyftcm,  however,  feems  to  lie 
in  its  repi"efenting  the  clafs  of  artificers,  manufaclurers 
and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren  and  unprodufiive. 
7'he  following  obfervations  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  impro- 
priety of  this  reprefentation. 

First,  this  clafs,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces  annu- 
ally the  value  of  its  own  annual  confumptiun,  and  conti- 
nues, at  leafi,  the  exiftence  of  the  ftcck  or  capital  which 
maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upon  this  account  alone 
the  denomination  of  barren  or  unproduiftive  ihould  feem 
to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.  We  fhould  not  call 
a  marriage  barren  or  unproductive,  though  it  produced 
only  a  fonand  a  daughter,  to  replace  the  iather  and  mo- 
ther, and  though  it  did  not  increafe  the  nuniber  of  tliehu- 
n^.an  fpecie'^,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  \\.>.s  before.     Farm- 
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er?,  and  country  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the 
ftocic  which  maintains  and  employs  them,  produce  an- 
nually a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a 
marriage  which  affords  three  children  is  certainly  more 
productive  than  tliat  which  affords  ojdy  two  ;  fo  the  labour 
of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  produc- 
tive than  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers. 
The  fuperior  produce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not 
render  the  ether  barren  or  unproductive. 

Secondly,  it  feems,  upon  this  account^  altogether 
improper  to  conrider  artificers,  manufacSturers  and  mer- 
chants, in  the  fime  light  as  m.enial  fervants.  The  labour 
of  menial  fervants  does  not  continue  the  exiflence  of  the 
fund  which  maintains  and  employs  them.  Their  mainte- 
nance and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  expence  of  their 
maflers,  and  the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  repay  that  ejfpence.  Thatv/ork  confifts  in  fervices 
v/hich  "periili  generally  in  the  very  inilant  of  their  per- 
formance, and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendi- 
ble commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their  wages 
and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  contrarv,  of  arti- 
ficers, manufacturers  and  merchants,  naturally  does  fix  and 
realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch  vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon 
this  account  that,  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  pro- 
du<SLive  and  unpt"odu«5tive  labour,  I  have  claffed  artificers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  among  the  produ(5tive  la- 
bourers, and  menial  fervants  among  the  barren  or  unproduc- 
tiv^e. 

Thirdly,  it  feems,  upon  every  fuppofition,  improper 
to  fay,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  does  not  increafe  the  real  revenue  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  Though  we  fhould  fuppofe,  for  example,  as  it 
feems  to  be  fuppofed  in  this  fyflem^,  that  the  real  value  of  the 
daily,  monthlv,  and  yearly  confumption  of  this  clafs  was 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly 
|irodu6tion,  vet  it  v/ould  not  from  thence  follow  that  its 
labour  added  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  foci- 
ety.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who  in  the  firft  fix  months 
after  harveit,  executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work,  though 
he  (hould  in  the  fame  time    confume   ten  pounds    worth   of 
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corn  and  other  necelTaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labojjr  of 
the  fociety.  While  he  has  been  confuniing  a  half  yearly 
revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necefla- 
ries,  he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  vv'ork  capable  of 
purchafing,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  fome  other  perfon,  an 
equal  half-yearly  revenue.  The  value,  therefore,  of  w^lrat 
has  been  confumed  and  produced  dujing  thefe  fix  months 
is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.  Itispoflibic, 
indeed,  that  no  more  than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this  value, 
may  ever  have  exifted  at  any  one  moment  of  time.  But  if 
the  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necellaries,  which 
were  confumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been  confumed  by  a 
foldier  or  by  a  menial  fervant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 
annual  produce  which  exifted  at  the  end  of  the  fix  months,, 
would  have  been  ten  pounds  lefs  than  it  a6'cually  is  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value 
of  what  the  artificer  produces,  therefore,  fhould  not  at 
any  one  moment  of  time  be  fuppofed  greater  than  the  va- 
lue he  confumes,  yet  at  every  momem  of  time  the  actually 
exiiling  value  of  goods  in  the  market,  is,  in  confequence 
of  what  he   produces,  greater  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  alfert  that  the  con- 
fumption  of  artificers,  manufa6lurers  and  merchants,  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce,  they  probably 
mean  no  more  than  that  their  revenu*?,  or  the  fund  def- 
tined  for  their  ccnfumption,  is  equal  to  it.  But  if  they 
had  exprefled  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only  ailert- 
ed  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal  to  the  value  of 
what  they  produced,  it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the 
reader,  that  what  v/ould  r-aturally  be  faved  out  of  this  re- 
venue, muft  necefTarily  increafe  more  or  lefs  the  real 
wealth  of  the  fociety.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  out 
fomething  like  an  argument,  it  v^as  neceffary  that  they 
fhould  exprefs  themfelves  as  they  have  done  ;  and  this  ar- 
gument, even  fuppofing  things  actually  v/ere  as  it.feenisto- 
prefume  them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  Inconclufive 
one. 

FouRTPiLY,    farmers    and    country   labourers   can    no 
more  augment,  without   parfimony,    the   real   revenue,  the  ■ 
annual   produce  of  the   huid,  and  labour    of    their   fociety,. 

thua 
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than  artificer?,  rrianufa61urcrs  and  merchants.  The  annu- 
al produce  of  land  and  labour  of  anv  focicty  can  be  aug- 
mented only  in  two  ways  ;  either,  firft,  by  fome  improve- 
ment in  the  producHvc  powers  of  the  ufeful  labour  actually 
maintained  within  it;  or,  ftcondly,  by  fome  increafe  in  the 
quantity  of  that  labour. 

Tfie  improvement  in  the  prcducSlive  powers  of  ufeful 
labour,,  depends,  firft,  upon  the  improvement  in  the  ability 
cf  the  v.'orkman  ;  and  fecondly,  upon  that  of  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  he  works.  But  the  labour  of  artifi- 
cers and  manufacturers,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  more  fub- 
divided,  and  the  labour  of  each  v/orkman  reduced  to  a 
greater  fim.plicity  of  operation,  than  that  of  farmers  and 
country  labourers,  fo  it  is  likev/ife  capable  of  both  thefe 
Ibrts  oi  improvement  in  a  rriuch  higher  degree  *.  In  this 
refpeci,  therefore,  the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have  no  fort 
of  advantage  over  that  of  artilicers  and  manufadlurers. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  a£lually 
employed  within  any  fociety,  muil  depend  altogether  up- 
on the  increafe  of  that  capital  v/hich  employs  it ;  and  the 
increafe  of  that  capital  again  mull  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  favings  from  the  revenue,  either  of  the 
particular  perfons  who  m.anage  and  diredl  the  employment 
of  that  capita],  or  of  fome  other  perfons  who  lend  it  to 
them.  If  merchants,  artificers  and  manufa6lurers,  are,  as 
this  iyftem  feems  to  fuppofe,  naturally  m^ore  inclined  to 
parfimiOny  and  faving  than  proprietors  and  cultivators, 
they  are,  fo  far,  more  likely  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
ufeful  labour  employed  V/ithln  their  fcciety,  and  confe- 
quently  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly,  and  laflly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  country  was  fuppofed  to  confift  altogether, 
as  this  fyftem  feems  to  fuppofe,  in  the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence  which  their  indullry  could  procure  to  them  ;  yet, 
even  upon  tliis  fuppofition,  the  revenue  of  a  trading  and 
manufacturir.g  country  m.ufi-,  other  things  being  equal,  al- 
ways be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or 
nianufd(Sturcs.     i3y  means  of    trade    and  manufailures,    a 

*  SccEcok  I.  Chap.  I. 
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greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  can  be  annually  Imported 
into  a  particular  country  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the 
a£lual  ftate  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inha- 
bitants of  a  town,  though  they  frequently  poffefs  no  lands 
of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themfelves  by  their  indufhry 
fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of  othcf 
people  as  fupplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  fubiiitence.  What  a 
town  always  is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, one  independent  ilate  or  country  may  frequently  be 
with  regard  to  other  independent  ftates  or  countries.  It  is 
thus  that  Holland  draws  a  great  part  of  its  fubfiftence 
from  other  countries  j  live  cattle  from  Holftein  and  Jut- 
land, and  corn  from  almofl  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  A  fmall  quantity  of  manufatflured  produce  puv" 
chafes  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and 
manufafturing  country,  therefore,  naturally  purchafes  with 
a  fmall  part  of  its  manufacT:urcd  produce  a  great  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  other  countries  j  while,  on  the  contrary, 
a  country  without '  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally 
obliged  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  part  ot  its 
rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  manufadlured  pro- 
duce of  otiier  countries.  The  one  exports  what  can  fub- 
fift  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  fub- 
fiftence and  accommodation  of  a  great  number.  The  other 
exports  the  accommodation  and  fubfiftence  of  a  great  num- 
ber, and  imports  that  of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  one  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
fubfiftence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the  a6lual  ftate  of 
their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  mufl  alv/ays  enjoy  a  much  fmaller  quantity. 

This  fyftem,  however,  with  all  i^s  imperfe£lions  is, 
perhaps,  the  neareft  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has 
yet  been  publiftied  upon  the  fubjetft  of  political  oeconomy, 
and  is  upon  that  account  well  worth  the  confideration  of 
every  man  who  wifties  to  examine  with  attention  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  very  important  fcience.  Though  in  repre- 
fenting  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only 
produiftive  labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  are  per- 
haps too  narrow  and  confined ;  yet  in  reprefenting  the 
wealth  of  nations  as  confifting,  not  in  the  unconfumabic 
riches  of  money,  but  in  the  confumable   goods  annually 
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reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fociety  ;  and  in  reprefent- 
ing  perfect  liberty  as  the  only  efFecftual  expedient  for  ren- 
dering this  annual  reproduction  the  greatell  poflible,  its 
doctrine  feems  to  be  in  every  refpeft  as  juft  as  it  is  generous 
and  liberal.  Its  followers  are  very  numerous  5  and  as  men 
are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  appearing  to  underitand 
what  furpafies  the  comprehenfion  of  ordinary  people, 
the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  concerning  the  unproduc- 
tive nature  of  manufacluring  labour,  has  not  perhaps  con- 
tributed a  little  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  admirers. 
They  have  for  fome  years  pail  made  a  pretty  confiderable 
feift,  diftinguiihed  in  the  French  republic  of  letters  by  the 
name  of,  The  Oeconomiils.  Their  works  have  certainly 
been  of  fome  fervice  to  their  country  ;  not  only  by  bring- 
ing into  general  difculRon,  many  fubjetts  which  had  never 
been  well  examined  before,  but  by  influencing  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  public  adminiilration  in  favour  of  agriculture.  It 
has  been  in  confequence  of  their  reprefentations,  according- 
ly, that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from' 
feveral  of  the  oppreffions  which  it  before  laboured  under. 
The  term  during  which  fuch  a  leafe  can  be  granted,  as  will 
be  valid  againll  every  future  purchafcr  or  proprietor  of 
the  land,  has  been  prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty-feven 
years.  The  ancient  provincial  reitraints  upon  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  corn  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  ano- 
ihfr,  have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of 
exporting  it  to  all  foreign  countries,  has  been  eflablinicd  as 
tlie  common  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes. 
This  feci,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  properly  called  Political 
Oeconomy,  or  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of 
nations,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  the  fyilem  of  civil 
government,  all  follow  implicitly,  and  without  any  fenfible 
variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quefnai.  There  is  upon  this 
a'ccount  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works. 
The  moftdiilindl  and  bcft  conne6led  account  of  this  doc- 
trine is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier 
de  la  Riviere,  fometime  Intendant  of  Xvlartinico,  iiuitled^ 
The  natural  and  eflential  Order  of  Political  Societies.  The 
admiration  of  this  whole  fed  for  their  mailer,  who  was 
himfelf  a  man  of  the  greateil  modefty  and  Hmplicity,  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  philofopiicrs  for  the 
founders  of  their  refpedive  fyftems.     "There  have  been, 
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".  fince  the  world  began/'  fays  a  very  diligent  and  vefped- 
abie  author,  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  "  tliree  great  in- 
"  ventions  which  have  principally  given  (lability  to  po- 
'<  litical  focieties,  independent  of  many  other  inventions 
"  which  have  enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  firi'l,  is 
"  the  invention  of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human 
"  nature  the  power  of  traufmitting,  without  alteration, 
"  its  laws,  its  contrads,  its  annals,  and  its  difcoveries. 
"  The  fecond,  is  the  invention  of  money,  which  binds 
"  to'gether  all  the  relations  between  civilized  focieties. 
"  The  third,  is  the  Oeconomical  Table,  the  rcfult  of  the 
*'  other  two,  which  completes  them  both  by  pcrfecTiing 
«  their  objetl  5  the  great  difcovery  of  our  age,  but  of 
"  which  our  pofterity  will  reap  the  benefit." 

As  the  political  oeconomy  or  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  has  been  more  favourable  to  manufactures  and 
foreign  trade,  the  induftry  of  the  towns,  than  to  agricul- 
ture, the  induilry  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  of  other  na- 
tions has  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  been  more 
favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manufaflures  and  foreign 
trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than  all 
other  employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of  a  la- 
bourer is  faid  to  be  as  much  fuperior  to  that  of  an  artifi- 
cer ;'  as  in  moil  parts  of  Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to 
that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great  ambition  of  every 
man  is  to  get  polTeffion  of  fome  little  bit  of  land,  elLhcr  in 
property  or  in  leafe  -,  and  leafes  are  there  faid  to  be  grant- 
ed upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  fufficlently'  fe- 
cured  to  the  lelTees.  The  Chinefe  have  little  refpeA  for 
foreign  trade.  Your  begg^irly  commerce  !  was  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to 
Ivlr.  De  Lange,  the  Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  it*.  Ex- 
cept with  Japan,  the  Chinefe  carry  on,  themfelves,  and  in 
their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no  foreign  trade  ;  and  it  is  only 
into  one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that  they  even  ad- 
mit the  (hips  of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade,  there- 
fore, is,  in  Chim,  every  way  conasied  within  a  much  na  - 
rower  circle  than  that  to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  it- 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  Bdl's  Travels,  vfil.  ii.  p.  Z5?>.  276. 
and  293. 
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felf,  if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either    in  their 
own  fhips,  or  in  thofe  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufactures,  as    in    a    fmall  bulk  they  frequently 
contain  a  great  value,  and   can  upon  that  account  be  tranf- 
ported  at  lefs  expence  from  one  country  to  another  than 
mod  parts   of  rude  produce,  are,  in  almoft  all   countries, 
the  principal  fupport  of  foreign  trade.     In  countries,  be- 
fides,   lefs  extenfive   and  lefs  favourably  circumflanced  for 
interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally  require  the 
fupport  of   foreign   trade.     Without  an  extenfive  foreign 
market  they  could  not  well  flourifh,  either  in  countries  fo 
moderately  extenfive  as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  mar- 
ket ;  or  in    countries  w^here  the  communication  between 
one  province  and  another  was  fo  diflicult,  as   to  render  it 
impoilible  for  the  goods    of  any  particular  place  to  enjoy 
the  wliole  of  that  home  market   which  the  country  could 
afford.     The  perfe<ftion  of  manufaiSluring  induftry,  it  muft 
be  remembered,  depends  altogether  upon   the  divifion  of 
labour;  and  the   degree   to  which  the  divifion  of  labour 
can  be  introduced  into  any  manufaiflure,  is  neceflarily "regu- 
lated,   it  has   already   been    fhown,  by  the  extent  of  the 
market.     But  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the 
vad  multitude  of   its   inhabitants,    the  variety  of  climate, 
and  confcquently  of  productions  in  its  ditTerent  provinces, 
and  the  eafy  communication  by   means    of  M'ater  carriage 
between  the   greater  part  of  them,  render  the  home  mar- 
ket of  that  country  of  fo   great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  fupport  very  great  manufad:urcs,  and  to  admit  of 
very  confiderable  fubdivifions  of  labour.     The  home  mar- 
ket of  China  is,  perhaps,  in   extent,  not  much  inferior  to 
the  market  of   all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  put 
together.     A    more    extenfive    foreign    trade,    however, 
which  to  this  great  home  market  added  the  foreign  mar- 
ket of  all  the  reft  of   the  world  j   efpecially  if  any  confider- 
able part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chinefe  fliips  ; 
could  fcarce  fail  to  increafe  very  much  the  manufactures  of 
China,  and  to   improve  very  much   the  productive  powers 
of  its  manufacTiuring  induftry.     By  a  more  extenfive  na- 
vigation, the  Chinefe  would  naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing 
and  conftrucfting  themfelves  all  the  different  machines  made 
ufe  of  in   other  countries,  as  well  as  the  other  improve- 
ments of  art  and  induftry  which  are  practifed  in  all  the 

different 
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dIfFerent  parts  of  the  world.  Upon  their  prefent  plan 
they  have  little  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by 
the  example  of  any  other  nation ;  except  that  of  the  Ja- 
panefe. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  the  Gen- 
too  government  of  Indoftan,  feem  to  have  favoured  agri- 
culture more  than  all  other  employments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  divided  into  different  cafts  or  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  confined,  from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particu- 
lar  employment  or  clafs  of  employments.  The  fon  of  a 
prieft  was  neceffarily  a  prieft  ;  the  fon  of  a  foldier,  a  foldier  ; 
the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer ;  the  fon  of  a  weaver,  a 
weaver ;  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  a  taylor  ;  ."^c.  In  both  coun- 
tries, the  caft  of  the  priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and 
that  of  the  foldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft 
of  the  farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the  cafts  of 
merchants  and  manufafturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  intereft  of  agriculture.  The  works  con- 
ftrufted  by  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt  for  the  proper 
diftribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  famous  in  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  ruined  remains  of  fome  of  them  are  ftill 
the  admiration  of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame  kind 
which  were  conftru6led  by  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Indof- 
tan, for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Gan- 
ges as  well  as  of  many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been 
iefs  celebrated,  feem  to  have  been  equally  great,  Both 
countries,accordingly,thoughfubje6loccarionally  to  dearths, 
have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility.  Though  both 
were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty, 
they  were  both  able  to  export  great  (juantitles  of  grain  to 
their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitlous  averfion 
to  the  fea  •,  and  as  the  Gcntoo  religion  does  not  permit  its 
followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  confequently  to  drefs  any 
vidluals  upon  the  water,  it  in  effect  prohibits  them  from  all 
diftant  fea  voyages.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  Indians  muft 
have  depended  almoft  altogether  upon  the  navigation  of 
other  nations  for  the  exportation  of  their  furplus  produce  ; 

and 
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and  tliis  dependency,  as  it  muft  have  confined  the  market, 
fo  it  muft  have  difcouraged  the  increafe  of  this  furplus 
produce.  It  muft  have  difcouraged  too  the  rncreafe  of  the 
manufactured  produce  more~thau  that  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce. Manufactures  require  a  much  more  extenfive  mar- 
ket than  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  Land.  A  fmgle  flioemaker  w^ill  make  more  than  three 
Imndred  pairs  of  flioes  in  a  year  ;  and  his  own  family 
will  not  perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs.  Unlefs  therefore  he 
has  the  cuftom  of  at  leaft  fifty  fuch  families  as  his  own,  he 
cannot  difpofe  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour. 
The  moft  numerous  clafs  of  artificers  will  feldom,  in  a  large 
country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  whole  number  of  families  contained  in  it.  But  in 
fuch  large  countries  as  France  and  England,  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  agriculture  has  by  feme  authors 
been  computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no 
author  that  I  know  of,  at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as  the  produce  of  the 
agriculture  of  both  France  and  England  is,  the  far  greater 
part  of  it,  confumed  at  home,  each  perfon  employed  in  it 
muft,  according  to  thefe  computations,  require  little  more 
than  the  cuftom  of  one,-  two,  or,  at  moft,  of  four  fuch 
families  as  his  own,  in  order  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  pro-;- 
ducc  of  his  own  labour.  Agriculture,  therefore,  can  fup- 
port  itfelf  under  the  difcouragement  of  a  confined  market, 
much  better  than  manufadlures.  la  both  ancient  Egypt 
and  Indoftan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  the  conveniency 
of  many  inland  navigations,  which  opened,  in  the  moft 
advantageous  manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the  home 
market  to  every  part  of  the  produce  of  every  diifercnt  dif- 
triCl  of  thofe  countries.  The  great  extent  of  Indoftan  too 
rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great,  and 
fufhcient  to  fupport  a  great  variety  of  manufaAures.  But 
the  fmall  extent  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  was  never  equal 
to  England,  muft  at  all  times  have  rendered  the  home 
market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for  fupportlng  any 
great  variety  of  manufa£lures.  Bengal,  accordingly,  the 
province  of  Indoftan,  which  commonly  exports  tlie  great- 
eft  quantity  of  rice,  has  ahvays  been  more  remarkable  for 
the  exportation  of  a  great  variety    of  manufactures,  than 

for 
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for  that  of  its  grain.  Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  exported  fome  manufa<n:ures,  fine  linen  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  fome  other  goods,  was  always  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  its  great  exportation  of  grain.  It  was  long 
the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  fovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  ■ 
clifFerent  kingdoms  into  which  Indoftan  has  at  different 
times  been  divided,  have  always  derived  the  whole,  or  by 
far  the  moft  confiderable  part,  of  their  revenue  from  fome 
fort  of  land-tax  or  land-rent.  This  land-tax  or  land-rent, 
like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  confided  in  a  certain  proportion, 
a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was 
either  delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a 
certain  valuation,,  and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to 
year  according  to  all  the  vai'iations  of  the  produce.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  fovereigns  of  thofe  countries 
fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  agricul- 
ture, upon  the  profperity  or  dcclenfion  of  which  immedi- 
ately depended  the  yearly  increafe  or  diminution  of  their 
own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and  that 
of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture  more  than 
inanufacfures  or  foreign  trade,  yet  feems  rather  to  have 
diicouraged  the  latter  employments,  than  to  have  given 
any  direct  or  intentional  encouragement  to  the  former. 
In  feveral  of  the  ancient  ftates  of  Greece,  foreign  trade 
v/as  prohibited  altogether ;  and  in  feveral  others  the  em- 
ployments of  artificers  and  manufacturers  were  confidered 
as  hurtful  to  the  ftreagth  and  agility  of  the  human  body, 
as  rendering  it  incapable  of  thofe  habits  which  their  mili- 
tary and  gymnaftic  exerclfes  endeavoured  to  form  in  it, 
and  as  thereby  difqualifying  it  more  or  lefs  for  undergoing 
the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers  of  war.  Such 
occupations  were  confidered  as  fit  only  for  Haves,  and  the 
free  citizens  of  the  ftate  were  prohibited  from  exercifing 
them.  Even  in  thofe  ftates  where  no  fuch  prohibition  took 
place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  efle£l  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which  are 
now  commonly  exercifed  by  the  lower  fort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns.  Such  trades  were  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
all  occupied  by  the   Haves  of  the  rich,  who  exercifed  them 

for 
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for  the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealth,  power,  and 
protedlion,  made  it  ahiiolt  impoffible  for  a  poor  freeman  to 
find  a  market  for  his  work,  when  it  came  into  competition 
with  that  of  the  flaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  however,  are 
very  feldom  inventive ;  and  all  the  moft  important  im- 
provemcuis,  cither  in  machinery,  or  in  the  arrangement 
arrl  diftrilution  of  work  which  facilitate  and  abridge  la- 
b  !r,  have  been  the  difcoveries  of  freemen.  Should  a 
Have  pro'-ofe  any  im.provement  of  this  kind,  his  mailer 
would  be  very  apt  to  confider  the  propofal  as  the  fuggcf- 
tinij  of  lazinefs,  and  a  defire  to  fiive  his  own  labour  at  the 
nafter's  expence.  The  poor  flave,  inRead  of  reward, 
wciild  probably  meet  v  ith  much  abufe,  perhaps  with  fome 
puniiliment.  In  the  manufaftures  carried  on  by  Haves, 
therefore,  more  labour  muft  generally  have  been  employed 
to  execute  the  fame  quantity  of  Mork,  than  in  thofe  car- 
ried on  by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former  muft,  upon 
that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer  than  that  of  the 
latter.  The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  though  not  richer,  have  always  been  wrought 
with  lefs  expence,  and  therefore  with  more  profit,  than 
the  Turkifh  mines  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Turkifii 
mines  are  wrought  by  flaves  ;  and  the  arms  of  thofe  flaves 
are  the  only  machines  which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought 
of  employing.  The  Hungarian  mines  are  wrought  by  free- 
men, who  employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  by  which 
they  facilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour.  From  the 
very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of  manufactures  in 
the  tinies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear 
that  thofe  of  the  finer  fort  were  exceffively  dear.  Silk 
fold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  thofe 
times  a  European  manufdcTlure  ;  and  as  it  was  all  brought 
from  the  Eafl  Indies,  the  diftance  of  the  carriage  may  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  price.  The 
price,  however,  v*'hich  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  would  fometimes 
pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  feems  to  have  been 
equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was  always  either  an  Eu- 
ropean or,  at  fartheft,  an  Egyptian  nianufacfture,  this  high 
price  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  great  expence  of  the 
labour  which  muft  have  been  employed  about  it,  and  the 
ejcpence  of  this  labour  again  could  arifc  from  nothing  but 
the  aukwardnefs  of  the  machinery  which  it  made  ufe  of. 

The 
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The  price  of  fine  woollens  too,  though  not  quite  fo  extra- 
vagant, feems  however  to  have  been  much  above  that  of  the 
prefent  times.  Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  dyed  in  a 
particular  manner,  coil  a  hundred  denarii,  or  three  pounds 
fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence  the  pound  weight  *.  Others 
dyed  in  another  manner  coft  a  thoufand  denarii  the  pound 
weight,  or  thirty-three  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence. 
The  Roman  pound,  it  mufl  be  remembered,  contained 
only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces.  This  high  price, 
indeed,  feems  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  dye. 
But  had  not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much  dearer  than 
any  which  are  made  in  the  prefent  times,  fo  very  expenfive 
a  dye  would  not  probably  have  been  beftowed  upon  them. 
The  difproportion  would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  acceffory  and  that  of  the  principal.  The 
price  mentioned  by  the  fame  :}:  author  of  fome  rriclinaria, 
a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cufliions  made  ufe  of  to  lean 
upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their  couches  at  table,  pafles 
all  credibility  ;  fome  of  them  being  faid  to  have  coll  more 
than  thirty  thoufand,  others  more  than  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  This  high  price  too  is  not  faid  to  have 
arifen  from  the  dye.  In  the  drefs  of  the  people  of  fafliion 
of  both  fexes,  there  feems  to  have  been  much  lefs  variety, 
it  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times ;  and  the  very  little  variety  which  we  find  in  that  of 
the  ancient  flatues  confirms  his  obfei*vation.  He  infers  from 
this,  that  their  drefs  mud  upon  the  whole  have  been  cheap- 
er than  ours  :  but  the  conclufion  does  not  feem  to  follow. 
When  the  expence  of  fafliionable  dvefs  is  very  great,  the 
variety  muft  be  very  fmall.  But  when,  by  the  improve- 
ments in  the  produ£live  powers  of  manufatluring  art  and 
indullry,  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs  comes  to  be  very 
moderate,  the  variety  will  naturally  be  very  great.  The 
rich  not  being  able  to  diflinguiflr  themfelves  by  the  expence 
of  any  one  drefs,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  fo  by  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  their  drefles. 

The  greateft  and  mofl;  important  branch  of  the  com- 
merce of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is 
that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  thofe  of  the  country.     The  inhabitants  of    the 

*  Plin.  1.  ix.  ch.  ^g.         j  Plir,.  I.  viil,  c.  48, 
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town  draw  from  i]ie  country  the  rude  produce  which  con- 
llitutes  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of 
their  fubfiflence ;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  manu- 
factured and  prepared  for  immedi.ite  ufe.  The  trade  which 
is  carried  on  between  thefe  two  different  fets  of  people, 
confifls  ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity  of  rude  produce 
exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of  manufactured  produce. 
The  dearer  the  latter,  therefore,  the  cheaper  the  former  ; 
and  whatever  tends  in  any  country  to  raife  the  price  of 
manufactured  produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude 
produce  of  tlie  land,  and  thereby  to  difcourage  agricul- 
ture. The  fmaller  the  quantity  of  manufadlured  produce 
which  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  v/hlch  the  price  of  any  given  quantity 
of  rude  produce  is  capable  of  purchafing,  the  fmaller  the 
exchangeable  value  of  that  given  quantity  of  rude  produce  ; 
the  fmaller  the  encouragement  which  either  the  landlord 
has  to  increafe  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer 
by  cultivating  the  land.  Whatever,  befides,  tends  to  di- 
minilh  in  -any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  nianu- 
fadturers,  tends  to  dirainifli  the  home  market,  the  mofl 
important  of  all  markets  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  landj 
and  thereby  ftill  further  to  difcourage  agriculture. 

Those  fyftems,  therefore,  which,  preferring  agriculture 
to  all  other  employment?,  in  order  to  promote  it,  impofe 
reflraiuts  upon  manufaclures  and  foreign  trade,  a6t  contra- 
ry to.  the  very  end  which  they  propofe,  ami  indirecftly  dif- 
courage that  very  fpecies  of  induftry  which  they  mean  to 
promote.  They  are  fo  far,  perhaps,  more  inccnfiftent 
than  even  the  mercantile  fyflem.  That  fyftem,  by  encou- 
raging manufactures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agricul- 
ture, turns  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety 
from  fupporting  a  more  advantageous,  to  fupport  a  Icfs 
advantageous  fpecies  of  induftry.  But  ftill  it  really  and  in 
the  end  encourages  that  fpecies  of  induftry  which  it  means 
to  promote.  Thofe  agricultural  fyftems,  on  the  conti-ary, 
really  and  in  the  end  difcourage  their  own  favourite  fpecies 
of  induftry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  wliicli  endeavours,  either, 
by   extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw  towards  a  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  fpecies  of  induftry  a  greater  fliare  of  the  capital  of 
the  fociety  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it ;  or,  by  ex- 
traordinary reilraints,  to  force  from  a  particular  fpecies  of 
induflry  fome  fliare  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwife 
be  employed  in  it ;  is  in  reality  fubverfive  of  the  great  pur- 
pofe  which  it  means  to  promote.  It  retards,  inflead  of 
accelerating,  the  progrefs  of  the  fociety  towards  real 
wealth  and  greatnefs  ;  and  diminiflies,  initead  of  increaf- 
ing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour. 

All  fyflems  either  of  preference  or  of  reftraint,  there- 
fore, being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and 
fimple  fyflem  of  natural  liberty  eflabliflies  itfelf  of  its  own 
accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the 
laws  of  juftice,  is  left  perfedfly  free  to  purfue  his  own  in- 
terefl  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  induftry  and  ca- 
pital into  competition  with  thofe  of  any  other  man,  or  or- 
der of  men.  The  fovereign  is  completely  difcharged  from 
a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  perform  which  he  muil  always 
be  expofed  to  innumerable  delufions,  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  which  no  human  wifdom  or  knoM'ledge 
could  ever  be  fufficient ;  the  duty  of  fuperintending  the  in- 
duftry of  private  people,  and  of  dire6ling  it  towards  the 
employments  moft  fuitable  to  the  intereft  of  the  fociety. 
According  to  the  fyflem  of  natural  liberty,  the  fovereign 
has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to  ;  three  duties  of  great 
importance,  indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common 
underftandings :  firft,  the  duty  of  protec51:ing  the  fociety 
from  the  violence  and  invafion  of  other  independent  foci- 
eties ;  fecondly,  the  duty  of  i)rote£ting,  as  far  as  poffible, 
every  member  of  the  fociety  from  the  injuftice  or  opprefh- 
on  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifh- 
ing  an  exaiSt  adminillration  of  juftice  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
duty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  'certain  public  works  and 
certain  public  inftitutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the 
intereft  of  any  individual,  or  fmali  number  of  individuals, 
to  ere£l  and  maintain  }  becaufe  the  profit  could  never  re- 
pay the  expence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of  indi- 
viduals, though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more  than  re- 
pay it  to  a  great  fociety. 

The  proper  performance  of  thofe  feveral   duties   of  the 
fovereign  necelTarily   fuppofes  a  certain  expence  j  and   this 

expence 
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expence  again  neceflarUy  requires  a  certain  revenue  to  fup- 
port  it.  In  the  following  book,  therefore,  I  (liall  endea- 
vour to  explain  •,  firft,  what  are  the  neceflary  expences  of 
the  fovereign  or  connnon-wealth  j  and  which  of  thofe  ex- 
pences ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  fome 
particular  part  only,  or  of  fome  particular  members  of  the 
Ibciety :  fecondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in  which 
the  whole  fociety  may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  de- 
fraying the  expences  incumbent  on  the  whole  fociety,  and 
what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of 
each  of  thofe  methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are  the  reafons 
and  caufes  which  have  induced  almoft  all  modern  govern- 
ments to  mortgage  fome  part  of  this  revenue,  or  to  con- 
trail: debts,  and  what  have  been  the  effefts  of  thofe  debts 
upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  The  following  book,  therefore,  will 
naturally  be  divided  into  three  chapters. 


BOOK 


B     O     O     K         V. 

Of  the  Revenue  of   the  Sovereign   or    Common- 
weal th. 

CHAP.        I. 

Of  the  Expmces  of  the  Sovereign  or  Contmotiweath. 

Part  First. 
Of  the  Expence  of  Defence, 


HE  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  protecting  thd 
fociety  from  the  violence  and  invafion  of  other  indepen- 
dent focieties,  can  be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  mi- 
litary force.  But  the  expence  both  of  preparing  this  mi- 
litary force  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  employing  it  in  time 
of  war,  is  very  different  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety, 
in  the  different  periods  of  improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  lowed  and  rudefl  flate 
of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the  native  tribes  of 
North  America,  every  man  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunt- 
er. When  he  goes  to  war,  either  to  defend  his  fociety,  or 
to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been  done  to  it  by 
other  focieties,  he  maintains  himfelf  by  his  own  labour, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  he  lives  at  home.  His 
fociety,  for  in  this  ftate  of  things  there  is  properly  neither 
fovereign  nor  commonwealth,  is  at  no  fort  of  expence, 
either  to  prepare  him  for  th«  field,  or  to  maintain  him 
wliile  he  is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  fhepherds,  a  more  advanced  (late 
of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs,  every  man  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  warrior. 
Such  nations  have  commonly  no  fixed  habitation,  but 
live,  either  in  tents,    or    in  a  fort    of    covered    waggons 

which 
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which   are  eafily   tranfportcd   from  place   to  pirvce.     The 
whole  tribe  or    nation   changes  its  (ituation  according  to 
the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  according  to 
other  accidents.     When  its  herds  and   flocks    have    con- 
fumed  the  forage  of  one  part  of  the  country,  it  removes 
to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third.     In   the   dry   feafon, 
it  comes  down  to  the  banks   of   the  rivers  •,    in    the    wet 
feafon  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.     AVhen  fuch  a  na- 
tion goes  to  war,  the  warriors  will  not  trufl  their  herds 
and  flocks  to  the  feeble  defence  of   their  old  men,  their 
women  and  children  ;  and  their  old   men,    their    women 
and  children,  will  not  be  left  behind   without  defence  and 
without  fubfiflence.     The  whole  nation,  befides,  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of  peace,  eafdy 
takes  the  field  in  time  of  war.     Vv'^hether  it   marches   as 
an    army,  or    moves    about    as   a  company   of   herdfmen, 
the  way  of  life  is  nearly  the  fame,  though   the  object  pro- 
pofed  by  it  be  very  different.     They  all  go  to  war  together, 
therefore,  and  every  one  does  as  well  as  he  can.     Among 
the  Tartars,  even  the  women  have  been  frequently  known 
to  engage  in  battle.     If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs 
to  the  lioftile  tribe   is    the    recompence    of    the    vicflory. 
But  if  they  are  vanquiihed,  all  is  loft,  and  not  only  their 
herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women   and  children,  become 
the  booty  of  the  conqueror.     Even    the    greater    part    of 
thofe  who  furvive  the  action  are  obliged  to  fubmit   to   him 
for  the  f  ike  of  immedi.ite  fubfiftence.     The   reft  are  com- 
monly diffipated  and  difperftd  in  the  defert. 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercifes  of  a  Tartar 
or  Arab,  prepare  him  fufticiently  for  war.  Running, 
wreftling,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  the  javelin,  drawing 
the  bow,  Sec.  are  the  common  paftimes  of  thofe  wlio 
live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all  of  them  the  images  of  war. 
When  a  Tartar  or  Arab  a61:ually  goes  to  war,  he  is  main- 
tained, by  his  own  herds  and  flocks  which  he  carries  with 
him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  peace.  His  chief  or  fove- 
reign,  for  tliofe  nations  have  all  chiefs  or  fovereigns,  is  at 
no  fort  of  expence  iu  preparing  him  for  the  field  ■,  and 
when  he  is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  tlie  only  pay 
which  he  either  expe<n:s  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  exceed  two  or  three 
hundred  men.     The  precarious  fubfiftence  which  the  chace 
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iiffords  could  feldom  allow  a  greater  number  to  keep  to- 
gether for  any  confiderable  time.  An  army  of  iTiepherds, 
on  the  contrary,  may  fometimes  amount  to  two  or  three 
hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing  flops  their  pro- 
grefs,  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  from  one  diitritft:,  of 
which  they  have  confumed  the  forage,  to  another  which 
is  yet  entire ;  thei'e  feems  to  be  fcarce  any  limit  to  the 
number  who  can  march  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunt- 
ers can  never  be  formidable  to  the  civilized  nations  in  their 
neighbourhood.  A  nation  of  iliephcrds  may.  Nothing 
caji  be  mure  contemptible  than  an  Indian  war  in  North 
America.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more  dread- 
ful than  a  Tartar  invafion  has  frequently  been  in  Afia. 
The  judgment  of  Thucydidcs,  that  both  Europe  and  Afia 
could  not  refift  the  Scythians  -united,  has  been  verified  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ex- 
tenfive,  but  defeucelcf;}  plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary, 
have  been  frequently  united  under  the  dominion,  of  the 
chief  of  fome  conquering  horde  or  clan ,  and  the  ha- 
vock  and  devaftation  of  Ana  have  always  fignalized  their  . 
union.  The  inhabitants  ol  the  inhofpitaWe  dcferts  of 
Arabia,  the  other  great  nation  of  fiiepherds,  have  never 
been  united  but  once  ;  under  Mahomet  and  his  immediate 
fucceflors.  Their  union,  which  was  more  the  effecfb  of 
religious  enthufiafm  than  of  conqueft,  was  fignalized  in  the  ' 
fame  manner.  If  the  hunting  nations  of  America  (liouid 
ever  become  fiiepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be 
much  more  dangerous  to  the  European  colonius  thiin  it 
is  at  prefent. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  Rate  of  fociety  ;  among  thofe 
nations  of  hufbandmen  who  have  little  foreign  commerce 
and  no  other  nianufa<tlures,  but  thofe  coarfe  and  houihold 
ones  which  almoft  every  private  family  prepares  for  its 
own  ufe ;  every  man,  in  the  fame  manner,  either  is  a  war- 
rior, or  eafily  becomes  fuch.  They  who  live  by  agricul- 
ture generally  pafs  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  expof- 
ed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons.  The  hardinefs 
of  their  ordinary  life  prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war, 
to  fome  of  which  their  neceflary  occupations  bear  a  great 
analogy.  The  neceflary  occupation  of  a  ditcher  prepares 
him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to  fortify  a  camp  as  well 
as  to  enclofe  a  field.  The  ordinary  paftimes  of  fuch  huf- 
bandmen 
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bandmen  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  fhepherds,  and  are  in 
the  fame  manner  the  images  of  war.  But  as  hufbandmen 
have  lefs  leifure  than  fliepherds,  they  are  not  fo  fre- 
quently employed  in  thofe  paftimes.  They  are  foldiers, 
but  foldiers  not  quite  fo  much  mailers  of  their  ex- 
ercife.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  it  feldom  colls  the 
fovereign  or  commonwealth  any  cxpence  to  prepare  them 
for  the  field. 

Agriculture,    even    in    its    rudeft   and   iowefl  ftate, 
fuppofes  a  fettlement ;  fome  fort  of  fixed  habitation  which 
cannot   be   abandoned   without   great  lofs.     When   a   na- 
tion   of    mere    hufbandmen,    therefore,  goes  to  war,  the 
whole  people  cannot  take  the  field  together.     The  old  men, 
the  women  and   children,  at  lead,  mull  remain   at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  habitation.     All  the  men   of  the  mili- 
tary age,  however,  may  take  the  field,  and,  in  fmall   na- 
tions  of  this   kind,    have   frequently   done    fo.     In   every 
nation  the  men  of  the  military  age  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.     If  the  campaign  too    fhould    begin    after    feed- 
time,  and  end  before  harveft,  both   the   hufbandman  and 
his  principal  labourers  can  be  fpared  from  the   farm  with- 
out much  lofs.     He  trufls  that  the  work  which  mull  be 
done  in  the  mean  time  can  be  well  enough  executed  by 
the  old  men,  the  women  and   the  children.     He    is    not 
unwilling,  therefore,  to   (ewe  without   pay  during  a  fliort 
campaign,  and  it  frequently   cods  the   fovereign  or  com- 
monwealth as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the  field   as  to  pre- 
pare him  for  it.     The  citizens  of  all  the  different  dates  of 
ancient  Greece  feem  to  have  ferved    in  this    manner   till 
after  the  fecond  Perfian  war  •,  and   the   people   of  Pelopo- 
nefus  till  after  the  Peloponefian  war.     The  Peloponefians, 
Thucydides  obferves,  generally  left  the   field  in  the  fum- 
mer,  and  returned  home  to  reap  the  harved.     The  Roman 
people  under  their  kings,  and   during    the    fird    ages    of 
the  republic,  ferved  in  the  fame  manner.     It   was   not   till 
the  fiege  of  Veii,  that  they,  who  daid  at  home,  began  to 
contribute  fomethlng  towards  maintaining  thofe  who  went 
to  war.     In  the  European  monarchies,  which  were  found- 
ed upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  before   and 
for  fome  time  after  the  edablifhment   of  what   is  properly 
called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords,  with  all   their  im- 
mediate dependents,  ufcd  to  ferve  the  crown  at  their  own 
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expence.  In  the  field,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  home, 
they  maintained  themfelves  by  their  own  revenue,  and  not 
by  any  flipend  or  pay  M'hich  they  received  from  the  king 
upon  that  particular  occafion. 

"In  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  .two  different 
caufes  contribute  to  render  it  altogether  impoffible  that 
they,  who  take  the  field,  fliould  maintain  themfelves  at 
their  own  expence.  1  hofe  two  caufes  are,  tlie  progrefs 
of  manufaclures,  and  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  hufbandman  fluould  be  employed  in  an 
expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  feed-time  and  ends  be- 
fore harveft,  the  interruption  of  his  bufinefs.  will  not  al- 
ways occafion  any  confidcrable  diminution  of  his  revenue. 
Without  the  intervention  of  his  labour,  nature  does  her- 
felf  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  remains  ,to  be 
done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a  fmich,  a  car- 
penter, or  a  weaver,  for  example,  quits  his  workhoufe,  the 
fole  fource  of  his  revenue  is  completely  dried  up.  Nature 
does  nothing  for  him,  he  does  all  for  himfelf.  When 
he  takes  the  field,  therefore,  in  defence  of  the  public,  as 
he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himfelf,  he  muft  necellarily 
be  maintained  by  the  public.  But  in  a  country  oi  which 
a  gi-eat  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers, a  great  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  mull  be 
drawn  from  thofe  claffes,  and  muft  therefore  be  main- 
tained by  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  employed  in  its 
fervice. 

When  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown  up  to  be 
a  veiy  intricate  and  complicated  fcience,  when  the  event  of 
war  ceafes  to  be  determined,  as  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety, 
by  a  fingle  irregular  ftdrmifh  or  battle,  but  when  the  con- 
teit  is  generally  fpun  out  through  feveral  different  cam- 
paigns, each  of  which  lafts  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  it  becomes  univerf^lly  neceflary  that  the  public 
fliould  maintain  thofe  who  ferve  the  public  in  war,  at 
leaft  while  they  are  employed  in  that  fervice.  Whatever 
in  time  of  peace  might  be  the  ordinary  occupation  of  thofe 
-who  go  to  war,  fo  very  tedious  and  cxpenfive  a  fervice 
would  otherwife  be  by  far  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  tiiem. 
After  the  fecond  Perfian  v/ar,  accordingly,  the  armies  of 
Athens  fcem  to  have  been  generally  compofed   of    mer- 
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cenary  troops  •  confifting,  Indeed,  partly  of  citizens,  but 
partly  too  of  foreigners  j  and  all  of  them  equally  hired 
and  paid  at  the  expence  of  the  flate.  From  the  time  of 
the  fiege  of  Veii,  the  armies  of  Rome  received  pay  for 
their  fervice  during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  the 
field.  Under  tiie  feudal  governments  the  military  fervice 
both  of  the  great  lords  and  of  their  immediate  dependents 
was,  after  a  certain  period,  univerfally  exchanged  for  a 
payment  in  money,  which  was  employed  to  maintain  thof<;" 
who  fcrved  in  their  ftead. 

The  number  of  thofe  who  can  go  to  war,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  people.  Is  neceflarily  much 
fmaller  in  a  civilized,  than  in  a  rude  flate  of  fociety.  In- 
a  civilized  fociety,  as  the  foldiers  are  maintained  altogether 
by  the  labour  of  thofe  who  are  not  foldiers,  the  number 
of  "the  former  can  never  exceed  what  the  latter  can  main- 
tain, over  arrd  above  maintaining,,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
their  refpecilive  ftations,  both  themfelvcs  and  the  other  of- 
ficers of  government,  and  law,  v/hom  they  are  obliged  to-' 
maintain.  In  the  little  agrarian  flates  of  ancient  Greece, 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and  would  fometimes,  it 
is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among  the  civilized  nations  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  It  Is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more 
than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
can  be  employed  as  foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country 
which  pays  the  expence  of  their  fervice. 

The  expence  of  preparing  tlie  army  for  the  field  feems 
not  to  have  become  confiderable  In  any  nation,  till  long 
after  that  of  maintaining  it  in  the  field  had  devolved  en- 
tirely upon  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth.  In  all  the 
dilierent  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  to  learn  his  military 
cxercifes,  was  a  neceflary  part  of  education  impofed  by  the 
ftate  upon  every  free  citizen.  In  every  city  there  feems 
to  have  been  a  public  field.  In  which,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  maglftrate,  the  young  people  were 
taught  their  dlfTerent  exercifes  by  diiFerent  mafters.  In 
this  very  fimple  inflltution,  fconfilled  the  whole  expence 
which  any  Grecian  flate  feems  ever  to  have  been  at,  In 
preparing  its  citizens  for  war.  In  ancient  Rome  the  ex- 
eTcIfes  ol  the  Campus  Martins  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe 
with  thofe  of  the  Gymnafium  in  ancient  Greece.     Under 
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the  feudal  governments,  the  many  public  ordinances  that 
the  citizens  of  every  di{lri6t  fhould  pra£life  archery  as  well 
as  feveral  other  military  exercifes,  were  intended  for  pro- 
moting the  fame  purpofe,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  pro- 
moted it  fo  well.  Either  from  want  of  intereil  in  the  of- 
ficers entruded  with  the  execution  of  tliofe  ordinances,  or 
from  fome  other  caufe,  they  appear  to  have  been  univer- 
fally  neglected  ;  and  in  the  progrefs  of  all  thofe  govern- 
ments, military  exercifes  feem  to  have  gone  gradually  into 
difufe  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  exillence,  and  under  the  feudal 
governments  for  a  confiderable  time  after  their  firft  efta- 
blilhment,  the  trade  of  a  foldier  was  not  a  feparate,  diftinft 
trade,  which  conftituted  the  fole  or  principal  occupation  of 
a  particular  clafs  of  citizens.  Every  fubjedl  of  the  Rate, 
whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or  occupation  by 
which  he  gained  his  livelihood,  confidered  himfelf,  upon 
all  ordinary  occaQons,  as  fit  likewife  to  exercife  the  trade 
of  a  foldier,  and  upon  many  extraordinary  occafions  as 
bound  to  exercife  it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the  noblell 
of  all  arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  it  neceffarily 
becomes  one  of  the  moii  complicated  among  them.  The 
ftate  of  the  mechanical,  as  well  as  of  fome  other  arts,  with 
which  it  is  neceffarily  connected,  determines  the  degree 
of  perfecTtion  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  carried  at  any 
particular  time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this  degree  of 
perfection,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  become  the  fole 
or  principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens, 
and  the  divifion  of  labour  is  as  neceffaiy  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this,  as  of  every  other  art.  Into  other  arts  the 
divifion  cf  labour  is  naturally  introduced  by  the  prudence 
of  individuals,  who  find  that  they  promote  their  private 
intereil  better  by  confining  themfelves  to  a  particular  trade, 
than  by  exercifmg  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the  wifdom 
of  the  ftate  only  which  can  render  the  trade  of  a  foldier 
a  particular  trade  feparate  and  diftin£l:  from  all  others. 
A  private  citizen  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and 
without  any  particular  encouragement  from  the  public, 
fliould  fpend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  military  ex- 
ercifes, might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  himfelf  very  much 
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in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well  •,  but  he  certainly 
would  not  promote  his  own  intereft.  It  is  the  wifdom  of 
the  (late  only  which  can  render  it  for  his  intereft  to  give 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  r 
and  ftates  have  not  always  had  this  wifdom,  even  when  their 
circumftances  had  become  fuch,  that  the  prefervatioH  of 
their  exiftence  required  that  they  fhould  have  it. 

A  SHEPHERD  has  a  great  deal  of  leifure ;  a  hufband- 
man,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  hulbandry,  has  fome  ;  an  arti- 
ficer or  manufa(fl:urer  has  none  at  all.  The  firft  may> 
without  any  lofs,  employ  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  martial- 
exercifes  ;  the  fecond  may  employ  fome  part  of  it ;  but  the 
laft  cannot  employ  a  fmgle  hour  in  them  without  fome 
lofs,  and  his  attention  to  his  own  intereft  naturally  leads 
him  to  negle^i:  them  akogether.  Thofe  improvements  in 
hulbandry,  too,  which  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures neceflarily  introduces,  leave  the  hufbandman  as  little 
Ifcifure  as  the  artificef.  Military  exercifes  come  to  be  as 
much  neglecfted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  by 
thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  be- 
comes altogether  unwarlike.  That  wealth,  at  the  fame 
time,  which  always  follows  the  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufadures,  and  which  in  reality  is  no  more 
than  the  accumulated  produce  of  thofe  improvements, 
provokes  the  invafion  of  all  their  neighbours.  An  induf- 
trious,  and  upon  that  account  a  wealthy  nation,  is  of  all 
nations  t^ie  mcft  Hkely  to  be  attacked  j  and  unlefs  the  ftate 
takes  fome  new  meafm-es  for  the  public  defence,  the  na- 
tural habits  of  the  people  render  them  altogether  incapable 
of  defending  themfelves. 

In  thefe  circumflances,  there  feem  to  be  'but  two  me- 
thods, by  which  the  ftate  can  make  any  tolerable  provificn 
for  the  public  defence. 

It  may  either,  firft,  by  means  of  a  very  rigorous  po- 
lice, and  in  fpite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  intereft,  ge- 
nius and  inclinations  of  the  people,  enforce  the  praQice 
of  military  exercifes,  and  oblige  either  all  the  citizens  of 
the  military  age,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  to  join  in 
fome  meafure  the  trade  of  a  foldier  to  whatever  other  trade 
or  profeflion  tliey  may  happen  to  carry  on^ 
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-Or,  fecondly,  by  maiutaiuing  and  employing  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  in  the  conflant  pradlice  of  military  ex- 
ercifes,  it  may  render  the  trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular 
jtrade,  feparate  and  diftincl  from  all  others. 

If  the  (late  has  recourfe  to  the  firfl  of  thofe  two  expedi- 
•cnts,  its  military  force  is  faid  to  coniift  in  a  militia  ;  if  to 
the  fecond,  it  is  faid  to  confifc  in  a  Handing  army.  The 
■pradlice  of  military  exercifes  is  the  fole  or  principal  occu- 
p  ition  of  the  foldiers  cf  a  ftanding  army,  #nd  the  main- 
tenance or  pay  which  the  (late  affords  them  is  the  princi- 
pTii  and  ordinary  fund  of  their  fubfiilence.  The  practice 
of  military  exercifes  is  only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the 
foldiers  of  a inilitia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  or-, 
dinary  fund  of  their  fubfiileace  from  fome  other  occupation.' 
In  a  militia,  the  character  of  the  labourer,  artificer,  or 
tradefman,  predominates  ovqr  that  of  the  foldier :  in  a 
{landing  army,  that  of  the  foldier  predominates,  over  every 
.other  chara6ler  ;  and  in  this  diiliaftion  feems  to  confill  the 
-eflential  difference  between  thofe  two  different  fpecies  of 
iiiilitary  force. 

Militias  have  been  of feveral  different  kinds.  In  fome 
-countries  the  citizens  deftined  for  defending  the  (late,  feem 
to  have  been  exercifed  only,  without  being,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  regimented ;  that  is,  withoat  being  divided  into  fe- 
.parate  and  diftinO:  bodies  of  troops,  each  of  which  per- 
formed its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and  permanent 
.ofHcers.  In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
€ach  citizen,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  feems  to 
Jhave  praftifed  his  exercifes  either  feparately  and  independ- 
ently, or  with  fuch  of  his  equals  as  he  liked  beft  ;  and  not 
to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body  of  troops  till 
he  was  aftually  called  upon  to  take  the  litld.  In  other 
countries,  the  militia  has  not  only  been  exercifed,  but  re- 
gimented. In  England,  in  Sv/itzerland,  and,  I  believe,  in 
•every  other  country  of  modern  Europe,  M^here  any  im- 
perfect military  force  of  this  kind  h-;,-  been  eftabliflied, 
■every  militia-man  is;  even  in  time  of  peace,  attached  to  a 
particular  body  of  troops,  which  performs  its  exercilV; 
under  its  own  proper  and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire  arms,  that  armv  u-as  f;i- 
.perior  in  which  the  foldiers    had,  each  individually,    the 
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grcatcfl  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms. 
Strength  and  agility  of  body  were  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fate  of  battles. 
But  this  {kill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  could 
be  acquired  only,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fencing  is  at  pre- 
fent,  by  praclifing,  not  in  great  bodies,  but  each  man  fepa- 
ratelV}  in  a  particular  fchool,  under  a  particular  mailer,  or 
with  Lie  own  particular  equals  and  companions.  Since  the 
invention  of  iire-arms,  ilrength  and  agility  of  body,  or 
even  extraordinary  dexterity  and  ikill  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 
though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no  confequence,  are, 
however,  of  lefs  confequence.  The  nature  of  the  weapon, 
though  it  by  no  meanj  puts  the  aukward  upon  a  level  with 
the  Ikilful,  puts  him  more  nearly  fo  than  he  ever  was  be-» 
fore.  All  the  dexterity  and  flvill,  it  is  fuppofed,  which 
are  necefiarv  for  ufmg  it,  can  be  well  enough  acquired  by 
pracPiifing  in  great  bodies. 

Regularity,  order  and  prompt  obedience  to  com- 
mand, are  qualities  which,  in  modern  armies,  are  of  more 
importance  towards  determining  the  fate  of  battles,  than 
the  dexterity  and  flcill  of  the  foldiers  in  the  ufe  of  their 
arms.  But  the  noifc  of  fire-arms,  the  fmoke,  and  the 
invifible  death  to  which  every  man  feels  himfelf  every 
moment  expofed,  as.  foon  as  he  comes  within  cannon-fhot, 
and  frequently  a  long  time  before  the  battle  can  be  well 
faid  to  be  engaged,  muft  render  it  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain any  confiderable  degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and 
prompt  obedience,  even  "  in  the  beginning  of  a  modern 
battle.  In  i.n  ancient  battle  there  was  no  noife  but  what 
arofe  from  the  human  voice ;  there  was  no  fmoke,  there 
w^as  no  invifible  caufe  of  wounds  or  death.  Every  man, 
till  fome  mortal  weapon  aftually  did  approach  him,  faw 
clearly  that  no  fuch  weapon  was  near  him.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumflnnces,  and  among  troops  who  had  fome  confidence 
in  their  own  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms, 
it  mult  have  been  a  good  deal  lefs  difficult  to  prefervc  fome 
degree  of  regular:?/  and  order,  not  only  in  the  beginniug, 
biit  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  an  ancient  battle,  jmd 
till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.  But  the 
habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  com- 
mai'.d,  can  b'.-  .?cquii'cd  only  by  troops  which  are  exercifcd 
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A  MiLiTrA,  howeverj  in  whaten'er  manner  it  may 
he  either  difciplined  or  exercifed,  mull  always  be  much 
inferior  to  a  well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  (landing 
army. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  exercifed  only  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  month,  can  never  be  fo  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their 
arms,  as  thofe  who  are  exercifed  every  day,  or  every  other 
,day  ;  and  though  this  clrcumfbance  may  not  be  of  fo  much 
confequence  in  modern,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  yet  the 
acknowledged  fuperiority  of  the  PrufFian  troops,  owing,  it 
is  faid,  very  much  to  their  fuperior  expertnefs  in  their  ex- 
.ercife,  may  f^tisfy  us  that  it  isj  even  at  this  day,  of  very  con- 
fiderable  confequence. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  boand  to  obey  their  oflicer  only 
.once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and  who  are  at  r.U  other 
limes  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way, 
without  being  in  any  refpecl:  accountable  to  him,  can  never 
be  under  the  fame  awe  in  his  prefence,  can  never  hnve  the 
iame  difpofiiionto  ready  obedience,  with  thofe  whofe  whole 
life  and  conduft  are  every  day  diredied  by  him,  rmd.  who 
€very  day  even  rife  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  lead  retire  to  their 
^quarters  according  to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  difci- 
pline,  or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia  muft 
always  be  fliji  more  inferior  to  a  ftanding  army,  than  it  may 
lometimes  be  in  what  is  called  the  nianual  exercifc,  or  in 
the  management  and  uf^  of  its  arms.  But  in  modern  war 
■the  habit  of  ready  and  inllant  obedience  is  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  a  confiderable  fuperioritv  in  the  raanao^e- 
fncnt  of  arms. 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tarfar  or  Arab  militia, 
go  to  war  under  the  fame  chieftains  whom  they  are  accuf- 
•tomed  to  obey  in  peace,  are  by  far  the  bed.  In  refpedl  for 
their  officers,  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  they  approach 
neareft  to  ftanding  armies.  The  highland  militia,  when  it 
ferved  under  its  own  chieftains,  had  fome  advanta'^c  of  the 
fame  kind.  As  the  highlanders,  hovv'ever,  were  not  wan- 
dering, but  ftationary  fliepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed 
habitation,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accuftomed 
to  follow  their  chieftain  from  place  to  place  ;  fo  in  time 
of  war  they  were  lefs  willing  to  follow  him  to  anv  confider- 
able 
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able  diftance,  or  to  continue  for  any  long  time  in  the  field. 
When  they  had  acquired  any  booty  they  were  eager  to 
return  home,  and  his  authority  was  leldom  fufllcient  to  de- 
tain them.  In  point  of  obedience  they  were  always  much 
inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  As 
the  highlanders  too,  from  their  liationary  life,  fpend  lefs 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  they  were  always  lefs  ac- 
cuftomed  to  military  exercifes,  and  were  lefs  expert  in  the 
\\{t  of  their  arms  than  the  Tartais  and  Arabs  are  faid 
to  be. 

A  MILITIA  of  any  kind,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  however, 
which  has  fcrved  for  feveral  fucceflive  campaigns  in  the  field, 
becomes  in  every  refpe(Sl  a  Handing  army.  The  foldiers  are 
every  day  exercifed  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and,  being  con- 
flantly  under  the  command  of  their  officers,  are  habitu- 
ated to  the  fiirne  prompt  obedience  which  takes  place  in 
{landing  armies.  What  they  were  before  they  took  the 
field,  is  of  little  importance.  They  neceffarily  become  in 
every  refpecl  a  (landing  army,  after  they  have  paiTed  a  few 
campaigns  in  it.  Should  the  war  in  America  drag  out 
through  another  campaign,  the  American  militia  may  be- 
come in  every  refpecl:  a  match  for  that  Handing  army,  of 
which  the  valour  appeared,  in  the  lad  war,  at  leaft  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  hardiell  veterans  of  France  and  Spain. 

This  diflinflion  being  well  underftood,  the  hiflory  of 
all  ages,  it  will  be  found,  bears  teftimony  to  the  irrefiftible 
fuperiority  which  a  well  regulated  {landing  army  has  over  a 
militia. 

One  of  the  firft  {landing  armies  of  which  we  have  any 
dift:in(5l  account,  in  any  well  authenticated  hiftory,  is  that 
of  Philip  of  Macedor;.  His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thra- 
cians,  Illyrians,  Thcllalians,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gradually  formed  his 
troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were  probably  militia,  to 
the  exa^  difclpline  of  a  {landing  army.  When  he  was  at 
peace,  which  was  v;;ry  feldom,  and  never  for  any  long  time 
together,  he  was  careful  not  to  difband  that  army.  It 
vanquiflied  and  fubdued,  after  a  long  and  violent  flruggle, 
indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  exercifed  militias  of  the  princi- 
pal republics  of  ancient  Greece  ;  and  afterwards,  with  very 
little  ftruggle,  the  efleminate  and  ill-exercifcd  militia  of  the 

great 
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great  Pcrfian  empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics  and 
of  the  Perfian  empire  was  the  efFeft  of  the  irrefiflible  fiipe- 
riority  which  a  ftanding  army  has  over  every  fort  of  militia. 
It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  afrairs  of  mankind  of 
which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftiutl  or  circumftantial 
account, 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  elevation  of 
Rome,  is  the  fecond.  All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of 
thofe  two  famous  republics  may  very  well  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fame  caufe. 

From  the  end  of  the  firfl  to  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were  con- 
tinually in  the  field,  and  employed  under  three  great  ge- 
nerals, wlio  fucceeded  one  another  in  the  command ; 
Amilcar,  his  fon-in-law  Afdrubal,  and  his  fon  Annibal ; 
firft  in  chaftifmg  their  own  rebellious  Haves,  afterwards  iu 
fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and,  laftiy,  In 
conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which 
Annibal  led  from  Spain  into  [taly  muft  neceflarily,  in  thofe 
iiifFerent  wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exaft 
difcipline  of  a  ftanding  army.  The  Romans,  in  the  mean 
time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether  at  peace,  yet 
they  had  not,  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any 
war  of  very  great  confequence  ;  and  their  military  difcip- 
line, it  Is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The 
Roman  armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebia, 
Thrafymenus,  and  Cann^,  were  militia  oppofcd  to  a  ftand- 
ing army.  This  circumftance,  it  is  probable,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  determine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 

The  ftanding  army  which  Annibal  left  behind  him  In 
Spain,  had  the  like  fuperlorlty  over  the  militia  which  the 
Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled 
them  almoft  entirely  from  that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  fupplicd  from  home.  The  Roman 
militia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  became  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  war  a  well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  ftand- 
ing army;  and  the  fuperlorlty  of  Annibal  grew  every  day 
lefs  and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged  it  neceflary  to  lead  the 
whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  of  the  ftanding  army  v/h.tch  he 

com- 
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commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  afliftance  of  his  brother  in 
Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mifled  by  his 
guides ;  and  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know,  was 
furprized  and  attacked  by  another  (landing  army,  in 
every  refpecl  equal  or  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  was 
entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio  found 
nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to  his  own. 
He  conquered  and  fubdued  that  militia,  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  neceffarily  became  a 
well-difciplined  and  well-exercifed  (landing  army.  That 
ftanding  army  was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it 
found  nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.  In  order  to  de- 
fend Carthage  it  became  necefl'ary  to  recall  the  ftanding 
army  of  Annibal.  The  diflieartened  and  frequently  de- 
feated African  militia  joined  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Anni- 
bal. The  event  of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the 
two  rival  republics. 

I'rom  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  in 
every  refpedl  Handing  armies.  The  ftanding  army  of 
Macedon  made  fome  refiftance  to  their  arms,  in  the 
height  cf  their  grandeur,  it  coft  them  two  great  wars, 
and  three  great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  kingdom ; 
of  which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been  ftill  more 
difhcult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  laft 
king.  The  militia  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world,  of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and  cf  Egypt,  made 
but  a  feeble  refiftance  to  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rom.e. 
The  militias  of  fome  barbarous  nations  defended  themfelves 
much  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mi- 
thridates  drew  from  the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  feas,  were  the  moft  formidable  enemies  ^^'hom 
the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthagi- 
nian war.  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too  were 
always  refpe£lable,  and,  upon  feveral  occafions,  gained 
very  confiderable  advantages  over  the  Roman  armies. 
In  general,  however,  and  when  the  Roman  armies  were 
well  commanded,  they  appear  tp  have  been  very  much 
fuperior  j  and  if  the  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final  con- 
queft 
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queft  either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably  be- 
caufe  they  judged,  it  was  not  v/orth  while,  to  add  thofe 
two  barbarous  countries  to  an  empire  which  was  already 
too  large.  The  ancient  Parthians  appear  to  liave  been  a 
nation  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction,  and  to  have  aU 
ways  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like  the  Scythians  or 
Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering  fliepherds,  who  went  to 
war  under  the  fame  chiefs  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to 
follow  in  peace.  Their  militia  was  cxacSlly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians  or  Taitars^  from  whom 
too  they  were  pi'obably  defcended. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  difcl- 
pline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feverity  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caiifes.  In  the  days  of  their  gran- 
deur, v/hen  no  enemy  appeared  capable  of  oppofing  them, 
their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afide  as  unneceiTarily  burden- 
fome,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  negledled  as  unnecef- 
farily  toilfome.  Under  the  Romian  emperors  befides, 
the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome,  thofe  particularly  which 
guarded  the  German  and  Pannonian  frontiers,  became 
dangerous  to  their  mafrcrs,  againft  whom  they  iifed  fre^ 
quently  to  fet  up  their  own  generals.  In  order  to  render 
them  lefs  formidable,  according  to  fome  authors,  Diocle- 
fian,  according  to  others,  Conltantine,  firll  withdrew  them 
from  the  frontier,  wheix  they  had  always  before  been  en- 
camped in  great  bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions 
each,  and  difperfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  dif- 
ferent provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce 
ever  removed,  but  when  it  became  neceffary  to  repel  an 
invafion.  Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quartered  in  trading 
and  mianufaifturincf  towns,  and  feldom  removed  from  thofe 
quarters,  became  themfelves  tradefnien,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers.  The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the 
military  character  •,  and  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome  gra- 
dually degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  negle<!:l:ed,  and  undif- 
ciplined  miUtia,  incapable  of  relating  the  attack  of  the 
German  and  Scythian  militias,  vi'hich  foon  afterwards  in- 
vaded the  weltern  empii-e.  It  was  only  by  hiring  the 
miiitia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations,  to  oppofe  to  that  of 
others,  that  the  emperors  were  for  fome  time  able  to  de- 
lend  themfelves.     The  fall  of  the  weftern  empire  is  the 

third 
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third  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of  whick 
ancient  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftincft  or  circumftantial 
account.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  irrefiftiblc  fuperi- 
ority  which  the  miHtia  of  a  barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a 
civilized  nation  ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  fliep- 
herds,  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  hufbandmen,  artificers, 
and  manufacturers.  The  victories  which  have  been  gain- 
ecl  by  militias  have  generally  been,  not  over  (landing  ar- 
mies, but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline  in- 
ferior to  themfelves.  Such  were  the  vicftories  which  the 
Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Periian  empire ;  and 
fuch  too  were  thofe  which  in  latter  times  the  Swifs  militia 
gained  over  that  of  the  Auftrians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  na- 
tions who  eftabliflied  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
wefteru  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements,  as  it  had  been  in  the'vc 
original  country.  It  was  a  militia  of  ihepherds  and  huf- 
bandmen, which,  in  time  of  war,  took  the  field  under 
the  command  of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  obey  in  peace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably  well 
exercifed,  and  tolerably  well  difciplined.  As  arts  and 
induflry  advanced,  however,  the  authority  of  the  chief- 
tains gradually  decayed,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple had  lefs  time  to  fpare  for  military  exercifes.  Both  the 
difcipline  and  the  exercife  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore, 
went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  {landing  armies  were  gradu- 
ally introduced  to  fupply  the  place  of  it.  Wlien  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  ftanding  army,  befides,  had  once  been  adopt- 
ed by  one  civilized  nation,  it  became  neceffary  jhat  all  its 
neighbours  ihould  follow  the  example.  They  foon  found 
that  their  fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that 
their  own  militia  was  altogether  incapahle  of  refilling  the 
attack  of  fuch  an  army. 

TiiE  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army,  though  they  may 
never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared 
to  poffefs  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troops,  and  the  very 
moment  that  they  took  the  field  to  have  been  fit  to  face 
the  hardiell  and  moft  experienced  veterans.  In  i75<5, 
when  the  Ruffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  valoui' 
of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Pruffians,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  hardiefl  and 
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iTtipft  experienced  veterans  in  Europe.  The  Ruflian  em- 
pire, however,  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near 
twenty  years  before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very 
few  foldiers  who  had  ever  {een  an  enemy.  When  the 
Spanifh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had  enjoyed  a 
profound  peace  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years.  The 
valour  of  her  foldiers,  however,  far  from  >  being  corrupted 
by  that  long  peace,  was  never  more  dillinguiflied  than  in 
the  attempt  upon  Carthagena,  the  firft  luifortuuate  ex- 
ploit of  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  long  peace  the  gene- 
rals, perhaps,  may  fometimes  forget  their  ficill  j  but, 
where  a  well-regulated  Handing  army  has  been  kept  up, 
the  foldiers  feem  never  to  forget  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence  upon 
a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  conquered  by  any 
barbarous  nation  which  happens  to  be  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  frequent  conqueits  of  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries in  Afia  by  the  Tartars,  fufRciently-  demonilrates  the 
natural  fuperiority,  -which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has 
over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well-regulated  Handing 
army  is  fuperior  to  every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it 
can  beft  be  maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation, 
fo  it  can  alone  defend  fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invafion 
of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  a  (landing  army,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any 
country  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even  preferved  for  any 
confiderable  time. 

As  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  {landing  ar- 
my that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defended  ;  fo  it  is  only 
by  means  of  it,  that  a  barbarous  country  can  be  fuddenly 
and  tolerably  civilized.  A  (landing  army  eftablifhes,  with 
an  irrefillible  force,  the  law  of  the  fovereign  through  the 
remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  maintains  fome  de- 
gree of  regular  government  in  countries  which  could  not 
otherwife  admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  v/ith  atten- 
tion, the  improvements  which  Peter  tlie  Great  introduced 
into  the  Rulfian  empire,  will  find  that  they  almoft  all  rc- 
folve  themfelves  into  the  eftablilbment  of  aAvell-regulatcd 
Handing  army.  It  is  the  inftrument  which  executes  and 
maintains  all  his  other  regukuions.  That  dsgree  of  order 
and  internal  peace,  which  that  empire  has  ever  fincc  enjoy- 
,  ed,  is  altogether  ov»'ing  to  the  imluence  of  that  arm?. 

'  Men- 
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Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of  a 
ftanding  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  certainly  is  fo, 
wlicrever  the  intercft  of  the  general  and  that  of  the  principal 
CiTicers  are  not  neccffarily  conne6led  with  the  fupport  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  ftate.  The  ftanding  army  of  Cxfar  de~ 
ilroyed  the  Roman  republic.  The  ftanding  army  of  Crom- 
well turned  the  long  parliament  out  of  doors.  13ut  where 
the  fovereign  is  himfelf  the  general,  and  the  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army  ;  where  the  military  force  is  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  thofe  v,'ho  have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  fupport 
of  the  civil  authority,  becaufe  they  have  tliemfelves  the 
greateft  fhare  of  that  authority,  a  ftanding  army  can  never 
be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  favourable  to  liberty^  The  fecurity  which  it  gives 
to  the  fovereign  renders  unneceffary  that  troublefome  jea- 
loufy,  which,  in  fome  modern  republics,  feems  to  watch 
over  the  minuteft  atlions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen.  Where  the  fecurity  of 
the  magiftrate,  though  fupported  by  the  principal  people  of 
the  country,  is  endangered  by  every  popular  difcontent  j 
where  a  fmall  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a  few 
hours  a  great  revolution,  the  whole  authority  of  govern.* 
ment  mull  be  employed  to  fupprefs  and  punifli  every  mur- 
mur and  complaint  againft  it.  To  a  fovereign  on  the  con- 
trary, who  feels  himfelf  fupported,  not  only  by  the  natural 
ariftocracy  of  the  country,  but  by  a  v/ell-regulated  ftand- 
ing army,  the  rudeft,  the  molt  groundlefs,  and  the  molt 
licentious  remonftrances  can  give  little  difturbance.  He 
can  i^^.fcly  pardon  or  negleft  them,  and  his  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  fuperiority  naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo. 
That  degree  of  liberty  wliich  approaches  to  licentioufnefs 
can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the  fovereign  is 
fecurcd  by  a  well-regulated  ftanding  army.  It  is  in  fuch 
countries  only,  that  the  public  f^ifety  does  not  require, 
that  the  fovereign  fliould  be  trufted  Vv'ith  any  difcretionary 
power,  for  fuppreffuig  even  the  impertinent  wantonnefs  of 
this  licentious  liberty. 

The  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that  of  de- 
fending the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  other 
independent  focieties,  grows  gradually  more   and  more  ex- 
penfive,  as  the  fociety  advances  in  civilization.     The  mili- 
tary 
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tary  force  of  the  fociety,  which  orighially  coft  the  fovereign 
no  expence  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  muft, 
in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  firft  be  maintained  by  him 
in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in  time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  a;rt  of  war  by  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced  ftill  further  both  the 
expence  of  exercifmg  and  difciplining  any  particular  num- 
ber of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing 
them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their  arms  and  their  ammunition 
are  become  more  expenfive.  A  raufquet  is  a  more  ex- 
penfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bov/  and  arrows  ;  a  can- 
non or  a  mortar,  than  a  balifta  or  a  catapulta.  The  pow- 
der, which  is  fpent  in  a  modern  review,  is  loft  irrecoverably, 
and  occafions  a  very  confiderable  expence.  The  javelins 
and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  fliot  in  an  ancient  one, 
could  eafily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very 
little  value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are,  not  only 
much  dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balifta 
or  catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  expence,  not  only  to 
prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the 
Superiority  of  the  modern  artillery  too,  over  that  of  the 
ancients,  is  very  great  j  it  has  become  much  more  difficult, 
and  confequendy  much  more  expenfive,  to  fortify  a  tov/n 
fo  as  to  refift  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fupe- 
Yiot  artillery.  In  modern  times  many  different  caufes  con-* 
tribute  to  render  the  defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive. 
The  unavoidable  efFecSls  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment have,  in  this  refpecr,  been  a  good  deal  enhanced  by 
a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  ac- 
cident, the  invention  of  gunpowder,  fcems  to  have  given 
occafion. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms  gives  an 
evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  beft  afford  that 
expence ;  and  confequently,  to  an  opulent  and  civilized, 
over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In  ancient  times  the 
opulent  and  civilized  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  modern  times 
the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  opulent  and  civilized.  The  invention  of  fire- 
arms, an  invention  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  fo  per- 
nicious, is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanency 
Tind  to  the  cxtenfion  of  civilization. 

Part 
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V  A   R  T       II. 


Of  the  Expcnce  of  Jujlice. 

X  H  E  fccond  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  prote(n:lng^ 
as  far  as  poifible,  evciy  member  of  the  fociety  from  the  in- 
juftice  or  oppreffion  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the 
duty  of  effcabhfhing  an  exadt  adminiftration  of  juftice,  re- 
quires too  very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different 
periods  of  fociety. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is   fcarce   any  pro-* 
perty,  or  at  leafh  none   that   exceeds  the  value   of  tvv^o  or 
three  days  labour  j  fo  there  is  feldom  any   eflablifhed  ma- 
£;ifl:rate  or  any  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice.     Men  who 
have  no  property  can  injure  one  another  only  in   their  per- 
fqns  or  reputations.     But  when  one  man   kills,  v^^ounds, 
beats,  or  defames  another,  though  he  to  wlK)m  the  injury 
is  done  fuffersj  he  who  does  it  receives  no   benefit.     It  is 
otherwife  with  the  injuries   to   property.     The  benefit   of 
the  perfon  who  does  the  injury  is  often  equal   to   the  lofs 
cif  him  who  fufFers  it.     Envy,  malice,  or  refentment,  are 
the  only  pafTions  which  can  prompt  one  man  to  injure  ano- 
ther in  his  perfon  or  reputation.     But   the  greater   part  of 
men  are  not  very  frequently  under  the   infiuence  of  thofe 
pafFions ;  and  the  very  worll  men  are  fo  only   occafionally. 
As  their  gratification  too,  how  agreeable  foever  it  may  be  to 
certain  charaiflers,  is  not  attended  with  any  real  or  perma- 
nent advantage,  it  is  in  the  greatpr  part  of  men  commonly 
reftrained  by  prudential  confiderations.     Men  may  live  to- 
gether in  fociety  with  fome   tolerable  degree   of  fecurity, 
though  there  is  no  civil  magiftrate  to  protect  them  from  the 
injuflice  of  thofe  pafhons.     But   avarice   and   ambition  in 
the  rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of 
prefent  eafe  and  enjoyment,  are  the  pafuons  which  prompt 
to  invade  property,  paflions  much  more  fteady  in  their  ope- 
ration, and  much  more  univerfal  in  their  influence.  Where- 
ever  there  is  great  property,  there  is  great  inequality.     For 
one  very  rich  man,  there  mull  be  at  leaft  five  hundred  poor, 
and  the  afRuence  of  the  few  fuppofes  the  indigence  of  the 
many.     The  atfiuencc  of  the  rich  excites  the  indignation 
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of  the  poor,  who  are  often  both  driven  b}'^  want,  and 
proinpted  by  envy,  to  invade  his  poflcflions.  It  is  only  un- 
der tlie  {hclter  of  the  civil  magiftrate  tliat  the  owner  of 
that  valuable  property,  which  is  acquired  by  the  labour  of 
many  years,  or  perhaps  of  many  fucfceirive  ^generations,  can" 
fleep  a  fingle  night  in  fecurity.  He  is  at  all  times  lurroundetl 
by  unknown  enemies,  whom,  though  he  never  provoked, 
he  can  never  appeafe,  and  from  whofe  injuilicc  he  can  be 
protefled  only  by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  civil  magi  (irate 
continually  held  up  to  chaftife  it.  The  acquifition  of  va- 
luable and  extenfive  property,  therefore,  necelFarily  requires 
the  eflablifhment  of  civil  government.  Where  there  is  no 
property,  or  at  leaf!:  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  tu'o  or 
three  days  labour,  civil  government  is  not  To  necefiary. 

Civil  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordination.  But 
as  the  neceihty  of  civil  government  gradually  grows  up  with 
the  acquifition  of  valuable  property,  fo  the  principal  caufest 
which  naturally  introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow  up 
with  the  growth  of  that  valuable  property. 

The  caufes  or  circumfcances  which  naturally  in^l■oduce 
fubordination,  or  which  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  any 
civil  inftitution,  give  fome  men  fome  fuperiority  over  the 
greater  part  of  their  brethren,  fjcm  to  be  iour  in  number. 

The  firfl  of  thole  caufes  or  clrcumPtances  is  the  fupe- 
riority of  perfonal  qualifications,  of  ft*rength,  beauty,  and 
agility  of  body  •,  of  wifdom,  and  virtue,  of  prudence,  jufticc, 
foratude,  and  moderation  of  mind.  The  qualifications  of 
the  body,  unlefs  fupportcd  by  thofe  of  the  migul,  can  give 
little  authority  in  any  period  of  fociety.  He  is  a  very  llrong 
man  who,  by  mere  llrength  of  body,  can  force  two  weak 
ones  to  obey  him.  The  qualifications  of  the  miml  can 
alone  give  very  great  authority.  They  are,  however,  in- 
vifible  qualities  5  always  difputable,  and  generally  difpu- 
ted.  No  fociety,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  has  ever 
found  it  convenient  to  fettle  the  rules  of  precedency,  of 
rank  and  fubordination,  according  to  thofe  inviiible  quali- 
ties ;  but  according  to  fomethlng  that  is  more  plain  and 
palpable. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumdances   is  thr^  fu- 
periority of  age.      An   old  man,  provided  his   age  is  not  fo 
Vol.' 11.  O  h^' 
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far  advanced  as  to  give  fufpicion  of  dotage,  is  every  where 
more  rcfpecfted  than  a  young  man  of  equal  rank,  fortune, 
and  abilities.  Among  nations  of  hunters,  fuch  as  the  na- 
tives tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the  fole  foundation  of 
rank  and  precedency.  Among  them,  father  is  the  appella- 
tion of  a  fuperior  •,  brother  of  an  equal  •,  and  fon  of  an 
inferior.  In  the  moll  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age 
regulates  rank  among  thofe  who  arc  in  every  other  refpedl 
equal,  and  among  whom,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  elfe  to 
regulate  it.  Among  brothers  and  among  fillers,  the  eldeft 
always  takes  place  j  and  in  the  fuccellion  of  the  paternal 
eflate  every  thing  which  cannot  be  divided,  but  mull  go 
entire  to  one  perfon,  fuch  as  a  title  of  honour,  is  in  mod 
cafes  given  to  the  eldelt.  Age  is  a  plain  and  palpable  qua- 
lity which  admits  of  no  difpute. 

The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumflances  is  the  fupe- 
rior ity  of  fortune.  The  autliority  of  riches,  however, 
though  great  in  every  age  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in 
the  rudeft  age  of  fociety  which  admits  of  any  confiderable 
inequality  of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief,  the  encreafe  of 
whofe  herds  and  fiocks  is  fuflicient  to  maintain  a  thou- 
fand  men,  cannot  well  employ  that  increafe  in  any  other 
way  than  in  maintaining  a  thouiand  men.  The  rude  Hate 
of  his  fociety  does  not  afford  him  any  manufacflured  pro- 
duce, .ai'-y  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which  he 
can  exchange  that  part  of  his  rude  produce  which  is  over 
and  above  his  own  confumptlon.  The  thoufand  men 
whom  he  thus  maintains,  depending  entirely  upon  him 
for  their  fubfiilence,  mud  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and 
fubnii;;  to  his  jiiruoiclion  in  peace.  Ke  is  ncceflarily  both 
their  general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftainihip  is  the 
neceil'ary  effedl  of  the  fupcriority  of  his  fortune.  In  an 
opulent  and  civilized  fociety,  a  man  may  pollefs  a  much 
greater  fortune,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  dozen 
of  people.  Though  th.e  produce  of  his  ellate  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  actually  maintain, 
more  than  a  thoaO.nd  people,  yet  as  thofe  people  pay  for 
every  thing  wlrich  they  get  from  him,  as  he  gives  fcarcc 
any  thing  to  any  body  but  in  excliange  for  an  equivalent, 
there  is  fcarce  any  body  who  confiders  himfelf  as  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends  only 
over  a    few  menial   fcrvasits.     The  authority  of  fortune, 

however 
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however,  is  very  great  even  in  an  opulent  and  civilized -fo- 
ciety.  That  it  is  much  greater  than  that,  eitlier  of  age, 
or  of  perfonal  qualities,  has  been  the  conilant  complaint 
of  every  period  of  fociety  which  admitted  of  any^  conh- 
derable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  lirlt  period  of  fociety, 
that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no  fuch  inequality.  Univerfal 
poverty  eftablifhes  there  univerfal  equality,  and  the  fu- 
periority,  either  or  age,  or  of  perfonal  qualities,  arc  the 
feeble,  but  the  fole  foundations  of  authority  and  fubordi- 
nation.  There  is  therefore  little  or  no  authority  or  iubor- 
dination  in  this  period  of  fociety.  The  fecond  period  of 
fociety,  that  of  ihepherds,  admits  of  very  great  inequali- 
ties of  fortune,  and  tliert^  is  no  period  in  which  tlie  fupe- 
riority  of  fortune  gives  fo  s;reat  authority  to  thofe  who 
pofTefs  it.  There  is  no  period  accordingly  in  which  autho- 
rity and  fubordination  are  more  perfectly  eftabliined.  '1  he 
authority  of  an  Arabian  fcherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a 
Tartar  khan  altogether  dclpotical. 

The  fourth  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumflances  is  the  fu- 
periority  of  birth.  Superiority  of  birth  fuppofes  an  an- 
cient fuperiority  of  fortuiie  in  the  fam.ily  of  the  perfon 
who  claims  it.  AH  families  are  equally  ancient ;  and  the 
anceftors  of  the  prince,  though  they  may  be  better  known, 
cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  beggar. 
Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where  the  antiquity  ei- 
ther of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatnefs  which  is  commonly 
either  founded  upon  wealth,  or  accompanied  with  it.  Up- 
ftart  greatnefs  is  every  v/here  lefs  rerpe6ied  than  ancient 
greatnefs.  The  hatred  of  ufurpers,  the  love  of  the  fami- 
ly of  an  ancient  monarch,  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  found- 
ed upon  the  contempt  which  men  naturally  have  for  tlie 
former,  and  upon  their  veneration  for  the  latter.  As  a 
military  ofhcer  fubmlts  without  reluctance  to  the  authority 
of  a  fuperior  by  wliom  he  has  always  been  commanded, 
but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  fliould  be  fet  over  his 
head  ;  fo  men  eafily  fubmit  to  a  family  to  v/hom  they 
and  their  anceftors  have  always  fubmittcd  ;  but  are  fired 
with  mdignation  when  anotlier  family  in  whom  they  had 
never  ucknovviedged  any  fuch  fuperiority,  affumes  a  domi- 
nion over  them. 

The  diflincTiion  of  birth,  being  fubfequent  to   the    in- 
equality of  fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations  of  hunters, 

Q^  am.ong 
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among  whom  all  men,  being  equal  in  fortune,  muft  like- 
wile  be  very  nearly  equal  in  birth.  The  fon  of  a  wife  and 
brave  man  may,  indeed,  even  among  them,  be  fomewhat 
more  refpe<Ltcd  thaa  a  man  of  equal  merit  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  will  not  be  very  great  j  and  there  never 
was,  I  believe,  a  great  family  irt  the  world' whofe  illuftration 
M^as  entirely  derived  from  "the  inheritance  of  wifdom  and 
virtue. 

The  dill:in£Vion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but  always  does 
take  place  among  nations  of  ihephcrds.  Such  nations  are 
always  Itrangers  to  every  fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth 
can  fcarce  ever  be  dilfipated  among  them  by  improvident 
profufion.  There  ai'e  no  nations  accordingly  who  abound 
more  in  families  revered  and  honoured  on  account  of  their 
defcent  from  a  long  race  of  great  and  illuftrijus  anceftors  ; 
becaufe  there  are  no  nations  amony  whom  wealth  is  likely 
to  continue  longer  in  the  fame  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circumftances 
which  principally  fct  one  man  above  another.  They  are 
the  two  great  fcurces  of  perfonal  diflindlion,  and  are 
therefore  the  prii^ripal  caufes  which  naturally  eltablifh  au- 
thoiity  and  fubordination  among  men.  Among  nations 
of  ihepherds  both  thofe  caufes  operate  with  their  full 
force.  The  great  fhepherd  or  herdfrnan,  refpccled  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
thofe  who  depend  upon  him  for  fubdileuce,  and  revered 
on  account  of  the  nobJenefs  of  hi«s  bhth,  and  of  the  imme- 
morial antiquity  of  his  illuflrious  family,  has  a  natural  au- 
tiiority  over  all  the  inferior  iliepherds  or  herdfmen  of  his 
horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the  united  force  of  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  any  of  them.  His  military 
power  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of 
war  they  are  all  of  them  naturally  difpofed  to  muftcr 
themfelves  under  his  banner,  railier  than  under  that  of 
ai^y  other  perfon,  and  las  birth  and  fortune  thus  naturally 
procure  to  him  fome  fort  of  executive  power.  By  com- 
manding too  the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple than  any  rf  them,  he  is  beil  able  to  compel  any  one 
of  them  wha  may  have  injured  another  to  compenfate 
the  wrong.  He  is  the  perfon,  therefore,  to  whom  all 
thoic  who  are  toi>  wea;<   to  defend  themfelves    naturally 

look 
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look  up  for  protecftion.  It  is  to  him  that  they  naturally 
complain  of  the  injuries  which  they  imagine  have  been  done 
to  tliem,  and  his  interpofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  more  eafily 
iubmitted  to,  even  by  the  perfon  complained  of,  than  that 
of  any  other  perfon  would  be.  His  birth  and  fortune 
thus  naturally  procure  him  fome  fort  of  judicial  autho- 
rity. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  fliepherds,  in  the  fecond  period  of 
fociety,  that  the  inequality  of  fortune  firft  begins  to  take 
place,  and  introduces  among  nien  a  degree  of  authority 
and  fubordination  which  could  not  polhbly  exift  before. 
It  thereby  introduces  fome  degi'ee  of  that  civil  government 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceffaxy  for  its  own  prefervation  : 
and  it  feems  to  do  this  naturally,  and  even  independent  of 
the  confideration  of  that  necelfity.  The  confideration  of 
that  neceiTity  comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very 
much  to  maintain  and  fecuve  tliat  authority  and  fubordi- 
nation. The  rich,  in  particular,  are  neceflarily  interefted 
to  fupport  that  order  of  things,  which  can  alone  fecure 
them  in  the  pofleiTion  of  their  own  advantages.  Men  of 
inferior  wealth  combme  to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth 
in  the  poflellion  of  their  property,  iu  order  that  men  of 
fuperior  wealth  may  combine  to  defend  them  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  theirs.  Ail  the  inferior  fhepherds  and  herdf- 
men  feel  that  the  fecurlty  of  tlieir  own  herds  and  flocks  de- 
pends upon  the  fecurity  of  thofe  of  the  great  fliepherd  or 
herdfman  •,  that  the  maintenance  of  their  lefler  authority 
depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority^  and  that  upon 
their  fubordination  to  him  depends  his  power  of  keeping 
their  inferiors  in  fubordination  to  them.  They  conflitute 
a  fort  of  little  nobility,  who  feel  themfelves  intei-clted  to 
defend  the  property  and  to  fupport  the  authority  of  their 
own  little  lovereign,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  de- 
fend their  property  and  to  fupport  their  authority.,  Civil 
government,  fo  far  as  it  is  inflituted  for  the  fecurity  of 
property,  is  in  reality  inilitutcd  for  the  defence  of  the  rich 
againft  the  poor,  or  of  thofe  v.lio  have  fome  property 
againfh  thofe  who  have  none  at  all. 

The  judicial  authority  of  fuch  a  fovereigr,  however, 
far  from  being  a  caufe  of  cxp.j.ice,  was  for  a  ionr;-  tim.'  a 
fource  of  revenue  to  him.  Tiie  perlbns  v/ho -applied  to 
him  for  juftice  were  alv,  ays  vi^Ji^g  to  pay  for  it,  and  a  j.^e- 
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fent  never  failed  to  accompany  a  petition.  After  the  au- 
thority of  the  fovereign  too  was  thoroughly  eftabliflied, 
the  perfon  found  guilty,  over  and  above  the  fatisfacT:ion 
•which  he  was  obligetl  to  make  to  the  party,  was  likewife 
forced  to  pay  au  amercement  to  the  fovereign.  He  had 
given  trouble,  he  had  dillurbed,  he  had  broke  the  peace 
of  his  lord  the  king,  and  for  thofe  offences  an  ajnerce- 
ment  was  thought  due.  In  the  Tartar  governments  of 
Afia,  in  the  governments  of  Europe  which  were  founded 
by  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiflration  of  jullice  was  a  con- 
fiderable  fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to 
all  the  leffer  chiefs  or  lords  who  exercifed  under  him  any 
particular  jurifdictlon,  either  over  fome  particular  tribe  or 
clan,  or  over  fome  particular  territory  or  diftricl.  Ori- 
ginally both  the  fovereign  and  the  inferior  chiefs  ufed  to 
exercife  tliis  jurifdic'lion  in  their  own  perfons.  After- 
wards tl'.ey  univerfaliy  found  it  convenient  to  delegate  it  to 
feme  fubfiitute,  baiHiT,  or  judge.  This  fubftitute,  how- 
ever, was  ftill  obliged  to  account  to  his  principal  or  con- 
iiituent  for  the  profits  of  the  jurifdictlon.  Whoever  reads 
the  *  inilrud^ions  which  were  given  to  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  fee  clearly  that  thofe 
judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant  failors,  fent  round  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpofe  of  levying  certain  branches  of  the  king's 
revenue.  In  thoie  days  the  adminiflration  of  jufiice,  not 
only  afforded  a  certain  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  but  to 
procure  this  revenue  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal advantages  which  he  propofed  to  obtain  by  the  admi- 
nillration  of  juftice. 

This  fcheme  of  making  the  adminiflration  of  juftice 
fubfervient  to  the  piirpofcs  of  revenue,  could  fcarce  fail 
lo  be  produitive  of  feveral  very  grofs  abufes.  The  perfon, 
who  applied  for  juflice  with  a  large  prefent  in  his  hand, 
was  likely  to  get  fomething  more  than  jullice  ;  while  he, 
wl]o  applied  for  it  with  a  Anall  one,  was  likely  to  get 
fomething  lefs.  Jullice  too  might  frcqueruly  be  delayed, 
in  order  that  this  prefent  might  be  repeated.  The  amerce- 
ment, befides,  of  the  perfon  complained  of,  might  fre- 
quently fugged  a  very  (hong  reafon  for  finding  him  in 
the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo.     That 

*  They  are  to  be  found  in  Tyrrell's  Hifiory  of  England. 
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fuch  abufes  were  far  froni  being  uncommon,  the  ancient 
hiltory  of  every  country   in  Europe  bears  witnefs. 

When  the  fovereign  or  chief  exerciled  his  judicial  au- 
thority in  his  own  perfon,  how  much  foever  he  might 
abufe  it,  it  muft  have  been  fcarce  poflioie  to  get  any  re- 
drefs  -,  becaufe  there  could  feldom  be  any  body  powerful 
enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When  he  exerciled  it  by 
a  bailiff,  indeed,  redrefs  might  fometimes  be  had.  If  it 
was  for  his  own  benefit  only,  that  the  bailiff  had  been 
guilty  of  any  acl  of  injuftice,  the  fovereign  himfelf  might 
not  always  be  unwilling  to  punifh  him,  or  to  oblige  him 
to  repair  the  wrong.  But  if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fovereign,  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  courjt  tq  the  perfon 
who  appointed  him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he 
liad  committed  any  acft  of  oppreffion,  redrefs  would  upon 
moft  occafions  be  as  impoilibe  as  if  the  fovereign  had 
committed  it  himfelf.  In  all  barbarous  governments,  ac- 
cordingly, in  all  thofe  ancient  governments  of  Europe  in 
particular,  which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  appears  for  a 
long  time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  being 
quite  equal  and  impartial  even  under  the  beft  monarchs, 
and  altogether  profligate  under  the  worft. 

Among  nations  of  fliepherds,  wliere  the  fovereign  or 
chief  is  only  the  greateft  Ihepherd  or  herdfman  of  the 
horde  or  clan,  he  is  maintained  in  the  fame  manner  as 
any  of  his  vaffals  or^fubje<^s,  by  the  increafe  of  his  own 
herds  or  flocks.  Among  thofe  nations  of  hi!fL;ai:dmen 
who  are  but  juft  come  out  of  the  fliepherd  ilate,  and  who 
are  not  much  advanced  beyond  that  flate  j  fuch  as  the 
Greek  tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  \var,  and  our  German  and  Scythian  anceftors  when 
they  firft  fettled  upon  the  ruins  of  the  wellern  empire  ;  the 
fovereign  or  v'hief  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  only  the  greateft 
landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintained;  in  the  ianie 
manner  as  any  other  landlord,  4)y  a  revenue  derived  from 
his  own  private  eftate,  or  from  what,  in  modern  Europe, 
was  called  the  demefne  of  the  ci-own.  His  fuhjetfts,  upon 
ordinary  occafions,  contribute  nothing  to  his  fupport,  ex- 
cept when  in  order  to  jirote^t  them  from  the  oppreliion 
of  fome  of  their  fellow-fuhjeCls,  they  (land  in  need  of  his 
^luthority.     The  prcfents  which  they  make  him  uj-on  f'lch 
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occafions,  conftltute  the  wirole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon  fome  ve- 
ry extraordinary  emergencies,  he  tlcrives  from  his  domi- 
XAon  over  them.  When  Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  offers  to 
Achilles  for  his  friendihip  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek 
cltjcs,  the  fole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  lik^^ly  to  be 
derived  trom  it,  was,  that  the  people  would  honour  him 
with  prefents.  As  long  as  fuch  prefents,  as  long  as  the 
cmoIumenLS  q^  juftice  or  what  may  be  called  the  fees  of 
court,  conftitutcd  in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary  reve- 
nue wliich  the  fovcicign  deriXcd  from  his  fovereignty,  it 
could  not  well  be  expttled,  it  could  not  even  decently  be 
P'-opofed,  that  he  fliould  give  them  up  altogether.  It 
might  and  it  frequeiitly  wa^  propofed,  that  he  (liould  re- 
gulate and  afcertain  them.  But  after  they  had  been  fo  re- 
gulated and  afcertained,  how  to  hinder  a  perfon  who  was 
ail-powerful  from  extending  them  beyond  thofe  regubr- 
tions,  was  llill  very  dilBcult,  not  to  fay  impofhble.  ^  During 
the  continuance  of  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  the  cor- 
ruption of  juftice,  naturally  rcfulting  from  the  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  nature  of  thofe  prefents,  fcarce  admitted  of 
any  effedlual  remedy. 

But  when  from  diiU'rent  caiifes,  chiefiy  fiom  t"  e  con- 
tinually incrcadng  expcnce  of  defendiisg  the  ration  againft 
the  invafion  of  other  nations,  the  prlva'te  eftate  of  the  fc^ 
verelgn  had  become  altogether  infulficient  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  the  fovereignty  J  and  when  it  had  Oecotrie 
necefiary  that  the  pfeople  fliould,  for  their  own  fecurivy, 
contribute  towards  this  expcnce  by  taxes  of  different  kmds, 
it  fecms  to  have  been  very  commonly  ftipulited  that  no 
prefent  for  the  adniiniflration  of  jurtice  fhould,  under  any 
pretence,  be  accepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or  by  his 
bailiffs  and  fubftitutes,  the  judges.  Thofe  prefents,  it 
fecms  to  have  been  fuppofed,  could  m.cre  eadly  be  abolifli- 
cd  altogether  than  etTetlually  regulated  and  afcertained. 
J'ixed  falaries  were  appointed  to  tiie  judges  which  were  fup- 
pofed to  compenfatc  to  them  the  lofs  of  whatever  might 
have  been  their  fliare  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of  juf- 
tice ;  as  the  taxes  more  than  compenfated  to  the  fove- 
teign  the  lofs  of  his.  Juftice  was  then  faid  to  be  admi- 
mliered  gratis. 
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Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  adniiniftered 
gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers  and  attornies,  at  leaft, 
inuft  always  be  paid  by  the  parties ;  and,  if  they  were  not, 
they  would  perform  their  duty  ftill  worfe  than  they  a(n:ual- 
]y  perform  it.  The  fees  annually  paid  to  lawyers  and  at- 
tornies amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much  greater  fum 
than  the  falaries  of  the  judges.  The  circumftance  of  thofe 
falaries  being  paid  by  the  crown,  can  no  where  much  di- 
minifli  the  necefl'ary  expence  of  a  law-fuit.  But  it  was  not 
fo  much  to  diminifli  the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  juftice,  that  the  judges  were  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving any  prefent  or  fee  from  the  parties. 

The  office  of  judge  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  honourable,  that 
men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accompanied  with 
very  fmall  emoluments.  The  inferior  ofiice  of  juftice  of 
peace,  though  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and, 
in  moft  cafes  with  no  emoluments  at  all,  is  an  obje<5l  of 
ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gentlemen. 
The  falaries  of  all  the  different  judges,  high  and  low,  to- 
gether with«the  whole  expence  of  the  .adminiilration  and 
execution  of  juftice,  even  where  it  is  not  managed  with 
very  good  ceconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but 
a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  whole  expence  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily  be  de- 
frayed by  the  fees  of  court ;  and,  without  expofmg  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  jultice  to  any  real  hazard  of  corruption, 
the  pi.bDc  revenue  might  thus  be  entire) v  difcharged  froni 
a  certain,  though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall  incumbrance.  It 
is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  efFcdtually,  where 
a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the  fovereign  is  to  fliare  in  them, 
and  to  derive  any  confiderable  part  of  his  revenue  from 
them.  It  is  very  eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal 
perfon  who  can  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  The  law 
can  very  eafiiy  oblige  the  judge  to  refpecSl  the  regulation, 
though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to  make  the  fovereign 
refpe6l  it.  Where  the  fees  of  court  are  precifely  rcgulatrtd 
and  afcertained,  where  they  arc  paid  all  at  once,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  every  procefs,  into  the  hands  of  a  calliier 
or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  diftributed  in  certain  known  pro-^ 
portions  among  the  diflerent  judges  after  the  procefs  is  dc^ 
cided,  and  not  till  it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  m.ore 
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danger  of  corruption  than  wlicrc  fnch  fees  are  prohibited 
altogether.  Thof'i  fees,  without  occafioning  any  confider- 
able  ijicreafe  in  t!je  expence  of  a  law-fuit,  might  be  ren- 
dered fully  fullicient  for  defraying  the  whole  expence  of 
juf^ice  3f  not  being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the  proCefs  was 
"determined,  they  might  be  fome  incitement  to  the  diligence 
of  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding  it.  In  courts  which 
coftiifted  of  a  confiderable  number  of  judges,  by  propor- 
tioning the  fliare  of  each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours 
and  days  which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procefs, 
either  in  the  court  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of  the 
court,  thofe  fees  might  give  fome  encouragement  to  the 
diligence  of  each  particular  judge.  Public  fervices  are  never 
better  performed  than  when  their  reward  comes  only  in 
confequence  of  their  being  performed,  and  is  proportion- 
ed to  the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them.  In  the 
different  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of  court  (called 
Epices  and  vacations)  conilitute  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  judges.  After  all  dedu£lions  are  made, 
the  neat  falary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  counfellor  or  judge 
iu  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  in  rank  and  dignity  the  fe- 
tnnd  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  amounts  only  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  livres,  about  fix  pounds  eleven  ihiJlings  fber- 
ling  a  year.  About  feven  years  ago  that  fum  wzs  in  the 
fame  place  the  ordinary  yearly  wages  of  a  common  foot- 
man. The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epices  too  is  according  to 
the  diligence  of  the  judges.  A  diligent  judge  gains  a  com- 
fortable, though  moderate,  revenue  by  his  olTice  :  An  idle 
one  gets  little  more  than  his  falary.  Thofe  parliaments  arc 
perhaps,  in  many  refpefts,  not  very  convenient  courts  of 
juftice  j  but  they  have  never  been  accufed  ;  they  feem  ne- 
ver even  to  have  been  fufnecied  of  corruption. 

The  foes  of  court  feem  originally  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal fupport  of  the  dilTcrent  courts  of  juftice  in  England. 
Eiich  court  endeavoured  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  much  bufinefs 
as  it  could,  and  was,  upon  that  account,  willitig  to  take 
cognizance  of  many  fuits  which  were  not  originally  intend- 
ed to  fall'under  its  jurifdiiStion.  The  court  of  king's  bench, 
i);|ftitutcd  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes  only,  took  cogni- 
zance of  civil  fuits ;  the  plaintilf  pretending  that  the  de- 
fendant, in  not  doijig  him  juftice,  had  been  guilty  of  fonic 
trefpaf§  or  niifdemeauor.     The  court  of  exchequer,  infti- 
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tuted  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  for  en- 
forcing the  payment  of  fuch  debts  only  as  were  due  to  the 
king,  took  cognizance  of  all  other  contract  debts ;  the 
plaintiff  alleging  that  he  could  not  pay  the  king,  becaufe  the 
defendant  would  not  pay  him.  la  confequence  of  fuch 
ficflions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend  altogether  upon 
the  parties  before  what  court  they  would  chufe  to  liave 
their  caufe  tried  ;  and  each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperior 
difpatch  and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes- 
as  it  could.  The  prefent  admirable  conftituiion  of  the 
courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps,  originally  in  a 
great  meafure,  formed  by  this  emulation,  which  anciently 
took  place  between  their  refpe^ive  judges  ;  each  judge  en- 
deavouring to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  fpeedielt  and  moft 
effedfual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  admit,  for  every 
fort  of  injuitice.  Originally  the  courts  of  law  gave  dama- 
ges only  for  breach  oi  contrail.  The  court  of  chancery, 
as  a  court  of  confclence.,  firil  took  upon  it  to  enforce  the 
fpecific  performance  of  agreements.  When  the  breach  of 
contracfl  confif!:cd  in  the  non-payment  of  monev,  the  da- 
mage fuftained  could  be  compenfated  in  no  other  way  than 
by  ordering  payment,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  fpecific 
perforraance  of  the  agreement.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore, 
the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was  fufficient.  It  was  not 
fo  in  others.  When  the  tenant  fued  his  lord  for  having- 
Unjuftly  outed  him  of  his  leafe,  the  darrages  whichx  he  re- 
covered were  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  p^>{ieffion  of 
the  land.  Such  caufes,  therefore,  for  fome  time,  went 
all  to  the  court  of  chancery,  to  th.e  no  fmall  lofs  of  the 
courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  iv.cfi  caufes  to  them- 
felves  that  the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to  have  invented  the 
artificial  and  fi<^l:itious  writ  of  ejec'^iient,  the  moft  eiTeditual 
remedy  for  an  unjuft  outer  or  difpcfleflion  of  land. 

A  STAMP  DUTY  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each 
particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  tliat  court,  and  applied 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  jucigcs  and  other  oiiicers 
belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the  fame  manner,  aiFord  a  re- 
venue futlicient  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  adminif- 
tration  of  jufxice,  without  bringing  any  burden  upon  the 
general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Ihe  judges  indeed  might, 
in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  temptation  of  multiplying  unne- 
cellarily  the  proceedings  upon  every  caufe,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  produce  of  [ach  a  ftamp- 

duty. 
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*laty.  It  has  been  tlie  cuftom  in  modern  Europe  to  regu- 
late, upon  mod  occafions,  the  payment  of  the  attornies 
and  clerks  of  court,  according  to  the  number  of  pages 
which  they  l>ad  occafion  to  write  ;  tlie  court,  hovfever,  re- 
quiring that  each  page  fhould  contain  fo  many  lines,  and 
each  line  fo  many  words.  In  order  to  increafe  their  pay- 
ment, the  attornies  and  clerks  have  contrived  to  multiply 
v^ords  beyond  all  neceflity,  to  tlie  corruption  of  the  la\r 
ianguage  of,  I  believe,  every  court  of  judice  in  Europe. 
A  like  temptation  might  perlups  occafion  a  like  corruption 
in  the  form  of  law  proceedmgs. 

But  whether  the  adminiftration  of  jufliice  be  fo  con- 
trived as  to  defray  its  own  expence,  or  whether  the  judges 
be  maintained  by  fixed  falaries  paid  to  them  from  fome 
other  fund,  it  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  the  perfon  or 
prrfons  entrulled  with  the  executive  power  fliould  be 
charged  witjj  the  management  of  that  fund,  or  with  the 
payment  of  thcfe  falaries.  That  fund  might  arife  from  the 
tent  of  landed  eftates,  the  management  of  each  eftate  be- 
ing entrufted  to  the  particular  court  which  was  to  be  main- 
fciined  by  it.  That  fund"  might  arife  even  from  the  intereft 
of  a  fum  of  money,  the  lending  out  of  which  might,  in 
the  fame  manner,  be  entrufted  to  tlie  court  wliich  was  to 
be  maintained  by  it.  A  part,  though  indeed  but  a  fmall 
part,  of  the  falary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  fcflion  in 
Scotland,  arifes  from  the  interell  of  a  fum  of  moi.-y. 
The  neceflary  inftability  of  fuch  a  fund  fecms,  however, 
to  render  it  an  improper  one  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
inllirution  which  ou<iht  to  lafl:  for  ever. 

The  reparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive  pow- 
er fecms  originally  to  have  arifen  from  the  increafing  bufi- 
iiefs  of  the  fociety,  in  confequence  of  its  increafing  im- 
provement. Tlie  adminiflration  of  juftice^  became  fo  la- 
borious and  fo  complicated  a  duty  as  to  require  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was  entrufted. 
The  perfon  entrufted  with  the  executive  power,  not  hav- 
ing leifure  to  attend  to  the  decifion  of  private  caufes  him- 
i'etf,  a  deputy  was  appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  ftead. 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  the  conful  was  too^ 
much  occupied  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  ilate,  to  at- 
tend to  the  adminiitration  of  jufticc.  A  prxtor,  therefore, 
was  appointed  to   adminiftcr  it  in  his  ilead.     In  the  pro- 
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grefs  of  the  European  monarchies  which  were  founded  up- 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovercijnis  and  the 
great  lords  came  univerfally  to  confjder  the  adminiltration 
of  juftice  as  an  olSce,  both  too  laborious  and  too  ignoble 
for  them  to  execute  in  their  own  perfons.  Th«y  univerfal- 
]y,  therefore,  difcharged  themfelves  of  it  by  appointintr  a 
deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive  power,  it 
is  fcarce  polfible  that  juilice  fiiould  not  frequently  be  facri- 
ficed  to,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  politics.  The  perfons  cn- 
trufted  with  the  great  interefts  of  tlie  ftate  may,  even  with- 
out any  corrupt  views,  fomecimes  imagine  it  neceflary  to 
facrifice  to  thcfe  interefts  the  rights  of  a  private  man.  But 
upon  the  impartial  adminiRration  of  juilice  depends  the 
liberty  of  every  individual,  the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his 
own  fecurity.  In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel  him- 
felf  perfedlly  fecure  in  the  pofleffion  of  every  right  which 
belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  necefiary  that  the  judicial 
fhould  be  feparated  from  the  executive  power,  but  that  it 
fhould  be  rendered  as  much  as  pofiible  independent  of  that 
power.  The  judge  fhould  not  be  liable  to  be  removed 
from  his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power. 
The  regular  payment  of  his  falary  fhould  not  depend  upon- 
the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the  good  oeconomy  of  that 
power* 
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Part       III. 
Of  the  Expence  of  public   IVorks  and  public  Infl'itution: . 

X  HE  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fovereign  or  common' 
wealth  is  th:it  of  ere£ling  and  maintaining  thofe  public  in- 
flitut'ons  and  thofe  public  works,  which,  though  they  may 
be  in  the  highefl;  degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety, 
are,  however,  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  profit  could  ne- 
ver repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of 
individuals,  and  which  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of  inilividuals  fliould 
ereii:  or  maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  require;; 
too  very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  fociety. 

After  the  public  inftitutions  and  public  works  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the  adminifira- 
tion  of  juftice,  both  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
the  other  worics  and  Inftitutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly 
thofe  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  fociety,  and  thofe 
for  promoting  the  inftru(ffion  of  the  people.  The  inftitu- 
tions for  inftruftion  are  of  two  kinds ;  thofe  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inftrudtion  of  peo- 
ple of  all  ages.  The  Confideration  of  the  manner  in  which  . 
the  expences  of  thofe  different  forts  of  public  works  and 
inftitutions  may  be  moft  properly  defrayed,  will  divide  this 
third  part  of  the  prefent  chapter  into  three  different 
articles. 

Article       I. 

Of  the  public  Works  and  Jnfltutlons  for  ficllltathig  the  Com- 
merce of  the  Society. 

A/idy  frft  of  thofe  ivhich  are  necefary  for  fnclUtatlug    Com- 
merce in  general. 

THAT  the  erection    and  maintenance    of    the    public 
works  which  facilitate  the  commerce  of  any  country,  fuch 
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as  good  roads,  bridges,,  navigable  canals,  harbours^  &c. 
mull  require  very  different  degrees  cf  expence  in  the  dif- 
fereat  periods  of  fociety,  is  evident  vi^i'hyut  any  proof. 
The  expence  of  inr.king  and  ir.aintaining  the  public  roads 
of  any  couatry  muii  eviaentiyincreafe  with  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the 
quantity  and  weight  oi  the  goods  which  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofe  roads.  The  ftrcngtk 
of  a  bridge  nniil  be  fuitcd  to  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
carriages,  which  are  likely  to  pafs  over  it.  The  depth  and 
the  fupply  of  water  for  a  navigable  canal  muil  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  wluch 
are  likely  to  carry  good,  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour 
to  the  number  of  the  (hippiiiig  which  are  likely  to  take 
Ihelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  the  expence  of  tliofe  pub- 
lic works  flrould  be  defrayed  from  that  public  revenue,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  of  which  the  colleClion  and  appli- 
cation is  in  mod  countries  alTigned  to  the  executive  power. 
The  greater  part  of  fuch  public  w^orks  may  eafily  be  io  ma- 
naged, as  to  afTord  a  particular  revenue  fulHcient  for  de- 
fraying their  own  expence,  without  bringing  any  burden 
upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety. 

A  HIGHWAY,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  exam- 
ple, may  in  mod  cafes  be  both  made  and  maintained  by  a 
fmall  toll  upon  the  carriages  wdiich  make  ufe  of  them :  a 
harbour,  by  a  moderate  port-duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the 
fhipping  which  load  or  unload  in  it.  The  coinage,  anotlier 
inlUtution  for  facilitating  commerce,  in  many  countries, 
not  only  defrays  its  ov.'n  expence,  but  affords  a  fmall  reve- 
nue or  feignorage  to  the  fovereign.  The  poft-office,  ano- 
ther inftitution  for  the  fame  purpcfe,  over  and  above  de- 
fraying its  own  expences,  affords  in  almofl  all  countries  a 
v^ery  confiderable  revenue  to  the  fovereign. 

When  the  carriages  v.-hich  pafs  over  a  high-way  or  a 
bridge,  and  the  lighters  v.-iiich  fail  upon  a  navigable  canal, 
p3y  toll  in  proportion  to  their  weight  or  their  tunnage  ; 
they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe  public  works  exact- 
ly in  pro^^ortion  to  the  wear  and  tear  which  they  occafion  of 
them.     It  feems  fcarce  poffible  ta  invent  a  more  equitable 
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way  of  maintnining  fuch  works.  This  ^ax  or  toll  too, 
though  it  is  ailvanced  by  thecarrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the' 
confumer,  to  whom  it  muft  always  be  charged  in  the  priqe 
of  the  goods.  As  the  expencc  of  carriage,  however,  is 
very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch  public  works,  the 
goods,  notwithstanding  the  toll,  come  cheaper  to  the  con- 
fumer tlian  tliey  could  otherwife  have  done ;  their  price 
not  being  fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  carriage.  The  perfon  who  finally  pays 
this  tax,  therefore,  gains  by  the  apphcation,  more  than  he 
lofes  by  the  payment  of  it.  His  payment  is  exa(fHy  in  pro- 
portion to  his  gain.  It  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  part  of 
that  gain  \vhich  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order  to  get  the 
refb.  It  feenis  impoiTible  to  imagine  a  more  equitable  me- 
thod of  raifmg  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon  coaches, 
pofl:-cliaifer>,  &c.  is  made  fomewhat  higher  in  proportion  to 
their  weighty  than  upon  carriages  of  neceffary  ufe,  fuch  as 
carts,  v/aggons,  &c.  the  indolence  and  \anity  of  the  rich 
is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very  eafy  manner  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the  tranfportation  of  hea- 
vy goods  to  all  the  different  parts  bf  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  Sec.  are  in  this 
manner  made  and  fupported  by  the  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  them,  they  can  be  made  only 
where  that  commerce  requires  them,  and  confcquently 
where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their  expcnce  too, 
their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  mud  be  fuited  to  what 
that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They  mad  be  made 
confequently  as  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  A  magnificent 
high  road  cannot  be  made  through  a  defart  country  where 
there  is  little  or  no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  happens 
to  lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  to  that  oj-  fome  great  lord  to  whom  the  intend- 
ant finds  it  convenient  to  make  his  court.  A  great  bridge 
cannot  be  tlirovvjn  over  a  river  it  a  place  where  nobody 
paffcs,  or  merely  to  embdlifli  the  view  from  the  windows 
yf  a  neighbourhig  palace  :  tilings  which  fometimes  hap- 
pen, in  countries  where  works  of  this  kind  r,re  carried  on 
by  any  other  revenue  than  that  which  they  themfelves  are 
capable  of  affording. 

In 
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In  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll  or  lock-duty 
upon  a  canal  is  the  property  of  private  perfons,  whofe  pri- 
vate intereft  obliges  them  to  keep  up  the  canal.  If  it  is 
not  kept  in  tolerable  order,  the  navigation  necelfarily  ceafes 
altogether,  arid  along  with  it  the  whole  profit  which  they 
can  make  by  the  tolls.  If  thofe  tolls  were  put  under  the 
management  of  commiffioners,  who  had  themfelves  no  in- 
tereft in  them,  they  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  works  which  produced  them.  The  canal  of 
Languedoc  coft  the  king  of  France  and  the  province  up- 
wards of  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  which  (at  twenty-eight 
livres  the  mark  of  filver,  the  value  of  French  money  in 
the  end  of  the  laft  century)  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  When  that  great 
work  was  finiihed,  the  moft  likely  method,  it  was  found, 
of  keeping  it  in  conftant  repair  was  to  make  a  prefent  of 
the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer,  who  planned  and  con- 
ducted the  work.  Thofe  tolls  conflitute  at  prefent  a  very 
large  eftate  to  the  different  branches  of  the  family  of  that 
gentleman,  who  have,  therefore,  a  great  intereft  to  keep 
the  work  in  conftant  repair.  But  had  thofe  tolls  been  put 
under  the  management  of  commiffioners,  who  had  no 
fuch  intereft,  they  might  perhaps  have  been  diffipated  in 
ornamental  and  unneceffary  expences,  while  the  moft  eflen- 
tial  parts  of  the  work  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road,  cannot 
with  any  fafety  be  made  the  property  of  private  perfons. 
A  high  road,  though  entirely  negledied,  does  not  become 
altogether  impaffable,  though  a  canal  does.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  tolls  upon  a  high  road,  therefore,  might  neg- 
lect altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet  continue 
to  levy  very  near  the  fame  tolls.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, that  the  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a  work 
fnould  be  put  under  the  management  of  commiffioners  or 
truftees. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  truftees  have 
committed  in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls,  have  in 
many  cafes  been  very  juftly  complained  of.  At  many 
turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid,  the  money  levied  is  more  than 
double  of  what  is  neceffary  for  executing,  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner,  the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very 
flovenlv  manner,  and  fometimes  not  executed  at  all.     The 
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fyftem  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this  kind,  i? 
mull  be  obfcrved,  is  not  of  very  long  ftanding.  We  {hould 
not  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
triat  degree  of  perfe6\ion  of  which  it  feems  capable.  If 
mean  and  improper  perfons  are  frequently  appointed 
tr'uftees  •,  and  if  proper  courts  of  inrpecStion  and  account 
have  not  yet  been  eftablifl-ied  for  controuling  their  condu(ft, 
and  for  reducing  the  ^Us  to  v/hat  is  barely  fufficient  for 
executing  the  work  to  be  done  by  them  ;  the  recency  of 
the  iulHtution  both  accoums  and  apologizes  for  thofe  de- 
fects) of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  the  greater 
part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually  remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  «he  different  turnpikes  in  Great 
Britain  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much  what  is  necelTary 
for  repairing  the  roads,  that  the  favings,  which,  with 
proper  ceconomy,  might  be  made  ire-m  it,  Jiave  been  con- 
i/deredj.  even  by  fom.e  miniiiers,  as  a  very  great  refource 
which  might  at  fome  time  or  another  be  applied  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate.  Government,  it  has  been  faid,  by 
taking  the  onanagement  of  the  turnpikes  into  its  own  hands^ 
and  by  employing  the  _  foldiers,  who  would  work  for  a 
vsry  fmall  addition  to  t-hsir  pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in 
gQod  order  at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  it  can  be  done 
by  truftees,  who  have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but 
fuch  as  derive  their  whole  fubfillence  from  their  wages. 
A  great  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps  *,  it  has  been 
pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained  without  laying 
any  new  burden  upon  the  people  •,  and  the  turnpike  roads 
might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  expence  of 
the  itate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  polt-officc  does  at 
prcfent. 

That  a  confiderabie  revenue  might  be  gained  in  this- 
manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably  not  near  (o 
much,  as  the  projectors  of  this  plan  have  fuppofed.  The 
plan  itfelf,  however,  feeijis  liable^  to  fevcral  very  important 
obirCt'ons. 

First,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes 
ilioukl    ever    be    coniidered    as  o-ne  of  the  refources  for 

•  Since  ^lublifhing  the  two  Srft  editions  of  this  book,  I  have  got  good  rca- 
fons  to  believe  th;itall  the  turnpike  toils  levied  in  Great  Britain  do  not  pro- 
dace  a  neatreveivue  th.it  amounts  to  hall'a  million;  a  fuin  which,  under  the 
marrau-emeiit  of  Government,  would  not  be  lufficicnt  to  keep  in  repair  five 
uf  the  principal  ro.idiin  the  kingdom. 

fupply- 
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fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the  flate,  they  would  certainly 
be  augmented  as  thofe  exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  re- 
quire. According  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  there- 
fore, they  would  probably  be  augmented  very  iaft.  The 
facility  with  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn  from 
them,  would  probably  encourage  adminiftration  to  recur 
very  frequently  to  this  refource.  Though  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  than  doubtful,  whether  half  a  million 
could  by  any  ceconomy  be  faved  out  of  the  prefent  tolls, 
it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a  million  might  be  faved 
out  of  them,  if  they  were  doubled  -,  and  perhaps  two  mil- 
lions if  they  were  tripled  *.  This  great  revenue  too  might 
be  levied  without  the  appointment  of  a  fingle  new  officer 
to  colle6l  and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls  being 
continually  augmented  in  this  manner,  inftead  of  facili- 
tating the^inland  commerce  of  the  country,  as  at  prefent, 
would  foon  become  a  very  great  incumbrance  upon  it. 
The  expence  of  tranfporting  all  heavy  goods  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  would  foon  be  fo  much  in- 
creafed,  the  market,  for  all  fuch  goods,  confequently, 
would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed  ;  that  their  production 
would  be  in  a  great  meafure  difcouraged,  and  the  moft 
important  branches  of  the  domeftic  induftry  of  the  coun- 
try annihilated  altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  (!^rriages  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when  applied  to  the  fole 
purpofe  of  repairing  the  roads,  is  a  very  unequal  one, 
when  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  or  to  fupply  the  com- 
mon exigencies  of  the  ftate.  When  It  is  applied  to  the 
fole  purpofe  above  mentioned,  each  carriage  is  fuppofed 
to  pay  exadlly  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  that  carriage 
occafions  of  the  roads.  But  when  it  is  applied  to  any 
other  purpofe,  each  carriage  is  fuppc)fed  to  pay  for  more 
than  that  wear  and  tear,  and  contributes  to  the  fupply  of 
fome  other  exigency  of  the  (late.  But  as  the  turnpike 
toll  raifes  the  price  of  goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
and  not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the  confumers 
of  coarfe  and  bulky,  not  by  thofe  of  precious  and  light 
commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the  ftate  therefore 
this  tax  might  be  intended  to  fupply,  that  exigency  v/ould 

*  !  have  now  good  reafons  to  believe  that  all  thefe  conjc<5turil  fums  are 
by   much  too  large. 

R  2.  be 
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be  cliicfiy  fupplied  at  the  expence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the 
rich-,  and  at  tlie  expence  of  thofe  who  are  leuil  able  to 
fupply  it,  not  of  ihole  who  are  mofl  able. 

'  Thirdly,  if  government  fliould  at  any  time  negle£l 
the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would  flill  be  more 
diihcult,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to  compel  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  any  part  of  the  turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue 
might  thus  be  levied  upon  the  people,  v/ithout  any  part 
of  it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpofe,  to  which  a  reve- 
nue levied  in  this  m.mner  ought  ever  to  be  applied.  If 
the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  the  trufteesof  turnpike  roads 
render  it  fometimes  dilFicult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to 
repair  their  wrong  ;  their  wealth  and  greatncfs  would  ren- 
der it  ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here  fup- 
pofed. 

In  France,  the  funds  deflined  for  the  reparation  of  the 
high  roads  are  under  the  immediate  diredlion  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  Thofe  funds  confift,  partly  in  a  certain 
number  of  days  labour  which  tlie  country  people  are  in 
mofl:  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of 
the  highways  •,  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the  general 
revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  king  chufes  to  fpare  from  his 
other  expences. 

By  the  antlent  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that  of  mofl 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  of  the  country  people 
was  under  the  diretlion  of  a  local  or  provincial  magiftracy, 
which  had  no  immediate  dependency  upon  the  king's 
council.  But  by  the  prefent  pradlice  both  the  labour  of 
the  country  people,  and  whatever  other  fund  the  king 
may  chufc  to  aflign  for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads 
in  anv  particular  province  or.  getierallty,  are  entirely  un- 
der the  management  of  the  intendant ;  an  oflicer  who  is 
appointed  and  removed  by  the  king's  council,  who  re- 
ceives his  orders  fi-om  it,  and  is  in  conllant  correfpond- 
ence  with  it.  In  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm  the  authority 
of  the  executive  power  gradually  abforbs  that  of  every 
other  power  in  the  ftate,  and  alFumes  to  itfclf  the  manage- 
ment of  every  branch  of  revenue  which  is  deftincd  for 
any  public  purpofe.  In  France,  however,  the  great  poft- 
roadt,  the  roads  which  make  tlie  communication  between 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept   in 

uood 
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good  order ;  and  in  feme  provinces  are  even  a  good  deal 
fuperior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  oi  Eng- 
land. But  what  we  call  the  crofs  roads,  that  is,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  arc  entirely  ne- 
gledled,  and  are  in  many  places  ablolutely  impaffable  for 
any  heavy  carriage.  In  fome  places  it  is  even  dangerous 
to  travel  on  horfeback,  and  mules  are  the  only  convey- 
ance which  can  fafely  be  trulted.  The  proud  minifter  of 
an  oftentatious  court  may  frequently  take  pleafure  in  ex- 
ecuting a  work  of  fplendor  and  magnificence,  fuch  as  a 
great  highway  which  is  frequently  feen  by  the  principal 
nobility,  whofe  applaufes  not  only  flatter  his  vanity,  but 
even  contribute  to  fupport  his  intercft  at  court.  But  to' 
execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in  which  nothing 
that  can  be  done  can  make  any  great  appearance,  or  ex- 
cite the  fmalleft  degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller, 
and  which,  in  Tnort,  have  nothing  to  recommend  tliem 
but  their  extreme  utility,  is  a  bufinefs  which  appears  in 
every  refpe£l  too  mean  and  paultry  to  merit  the  attention 
of  fo  great  a  magiflrate.  Under  fuch  an  Adminiftration, 
therefore,  fuch  works  are  almofl  always  entirely  neg- 
lecled. 

In  China,  and  in  fevcral  other  governments  of  Afra, 
the  executive  power  charges  itfelf  both  with  the  reparation 
of  the  high  roads,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
vigable canals.  In  the  inftrutlions  which  are  given  to  the 
governor  of  each  province,  thofe  obje6ls,  it  is  faid,  are 
conftantly  recommended  to  him,  and  the  judgment  which 
the  court  forms  of  his  conducft  is  very  much  regulated  by 
the  attention  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part 
of  his  inftrutlions.  This  branch  of  public  police  accord- 
ingly is  faid  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  thofe 
countries,  but  particularly  in  China,  where  the  high  roads, 
and  ftill  more  the  navigable  canals,  it  is  pretended,  exceed 
very  much  every  thing  of  tlie  fame  kind  which  is  known 
in  Europe.  The  accounts  of  thofe  works,  however,  which 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  Europe,  have  generally  been 
drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering  travellers  ;  frequently 
by  ftupid  and  lying  miflionaries.  If  they  had  been  ex- 
amined by  more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  the  accounts  of 
them  had  been  reported  by  more  faithful  witnefles,  they 
Mould  not,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  fo  wonderful.  The  ac- 
count 
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count  which  Bernier  gives  of  feme  works  of  this  kind  in 
Indollan,  falls  very  much  .fliort  of  what,  had  been  report- 
ed of  them  by  other  travellers,  more  difpofed  to  the  mar- 
vellous than  he  was.  It  may  too,  perhaps,  be  in  thofe 
countries,  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the  great  roads,  the 
great  communications  which  are  likely  to  be  the  fubjects 
of  converfation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital,  are  attend- 
ed to,  and  all  the  reft  negletled.  In  China,  befides,  in 
Indoftan,  and  in  feveral  other  governments  in  Afia,  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign  arifes  almoll  altogether  from  a 
land-tax  or  land-rent,  which  rifes  or  falls  with  the  rife 
"and  fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.  The  great 
interefl  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  his  revenue,  is  in  fuch 
countries  neccflarily  and  immediately  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  with  the  greatnefs  of  its  produce, 
and  with  the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render 
that  produce  both  as  great  and  as  valuable  as  poflible,  it  is 
neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  extenfive  a  market  as  poffible, 
and  confequtntly  to  eftablifli  the  freell,  the  eafieft,  and 
the  leaft  expcnfive  communication  between  all  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country  j  which  can  be  done  only  by 
means  of  the  be(l  roads  and  the  beft  navigable  canals. 
But  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  does  not,  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  arife  chiefly  from  a  land-tax  or  land-rent.  In 
all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  perhaps,  the  greater 
part  of  it  may  ultimately  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the 
land  :  But  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  immediate,  nor 
fo  evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the  fovereign  does  not 
feel  himfelf  fo  direclly  called  upon  to  promote  the  in- 
creafe,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  or,  by  maintaining  good  roads  and  canals,  to  pro- 
vide the  mofl:  extenfive  market  for  that  produce.  Though 
it  fhould  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprehend  is  not  a 
little  doubtful,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Afia  this  department 
of  the  public  police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the  execu- 
tive power,  there  is  not  the  leafl  probability  that,  during  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  could  be  tolerably  managed  by 
that  power  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Even  thofe  public  works  which  are  of  fuch  a  nature 
that    they    cannot    afford    any    revenue    for  maintaining 
themfelves,  but  of  which  the  conveniency    is  nearly  con- 
fined to  fome  particular  place  or  diftrid,  are  always  better- 
maintained 
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maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial  revenue,  under  the 
management  of  a  local  and  provincial  adminiilration,  than 
by  the  general  revenue  of  the  Itate,  of  which  the  execu- 
tive povi^er  muft  always  have  the  management-  Were  the 
flreecs  of  London  to  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expenct 
of  the  treafury,  is  there  any  probability  that  they  would 
be  fo  well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or 
even  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  ?  The  expence,  befides,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ra-ifed  by  a  local  tax  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  each  particular  ftreet,  parilh,  or  diftvicl:  in  London.^ 
-would,  in  this  cafe,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  ftate,  and  wauld  confequently  be  raifed  by  a  tax 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  derive  no  fort  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and 
paving  of  the  ftreets  of  London. 

The  abufes  which  fometimes  creep  into  the  local  and 
provincial  adminiftratiou  of  a  local  and  provincial  revenue, 
how  enormous  foever  they  may  appear,  are  in  reality, 
however,  almoft  always  very  trifling,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  which  commonly  take  place  in  the  adminiilration 
and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire.  They 
are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  corre(^led.  Under  the 
local  or  provincial  adminiftration  of  the  juftices  of  the 
peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  fix  days  labour  which  the 
country  people  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the 
highways,  is  not  always  perhaps  very  judicioufly  applied, 
but  it  is  fcarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circuniflance  of 
cruelty  or  oppreflion.  In  France,  under  the  adminiifra- 
tion  of  the  intendants,  the  application  is  not  always  more 
judicious,  and  the  exadtion  is  frequently  the  moft  cruel  and 
oppreffive.  Such  Corvees,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of 
the  principal  inftruments  of  tyranny  by  which  thofe  officers 
challife  any  parifh  or  communaute  which  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  their  difpleafure. 


Of 
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Of  the  Public  Works  and  Injl'itut'ions  ivkich  are   neajjary  for 
facilitating  particular  Brafichcs  of  Commerce. 


THE  objefl:  of  the  public  works  and  inftitutions  above 
mentioned  is  to  facilitate  commerce  in  general.  But  in 
order  to  facilitate  fome  particular  branches  of  it,  particular 
inRitutions  are  necefTary,  which  again  require  a  particular 
and  extraordinary  expence. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which  are  car- 
ried on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations,  require 
extraordinary  protedlion.  An  ordinary  flore  or  counting- 
houfe  could  give  little  fecurity  to  the  goods  of  the  mer- 
chants who  trade  to  the  weftcrn  coaft  of  Africa.  To  de- 
fend them  from  the  barbarous  natives,  it  is  necefl'ary  that 
the  place  where  they  are  depofited,  (hould  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  fortified.  The  diforders  in  the  government  of 
Indoftan  have  been  fuppofcd  to  render  a  like  precaution 
neceiTary  even  among  that  mild  and  gentle  people  ;  and  it 
was  under  pretence  of  fecuring  their  perfons  and  property 
from  violence,  that  botli  the  Engiifli  and  French  Eaft 
India  Companies  v»^ere  allowed  to  ereft  the  hrft  forts 
which  they  polTeffed  in  that  country.  Among  other  na- 
tions, whofe  vigorous  government  will  fufFer  no  ftrangers 
to  poflefs  any  fortified  place  within  their  territory,  it  may 
be  neceflary  to  maintain  fome  ambafTador,  miniller,  or 
conful,  who  may  both  decide,  according  to  their  own 
cufloms,  the  differences  ariling  among  his  own  country- 
men ;  and,  in  their  difputes  with  the  natives,  may,  by 
means  of  his  public  character,  interfere  with  more  autho- 
rity, and  afford  them  a  more  powerful  proteftion,  than 
they  could  expecfl  from  any  private  man.  The  interefls 
of  commerce  have  frequently  made  it  necefTary  to  main- 
tain miniflcrs  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  purpofes, 
either  of  war  or  alliance,  would  not  have  required  any. 
The  commerce  of  the  Turkey  Company  firft  occafioned 
the  eftablifhment  of  an  ordinary  ambafTador  at  Conflanti- 
nople.  The  firft  Engiifli  embalTies  to  RulTia  arofe  altoge- 
ther from  commercial  interefts.     The  conftant  interference 

which 
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which  thofe  interefts  neceflarily  occafioned  betM'een  the 
fubjedls  of  the  different  flates  of  Europe,  has  probably  in- 
troduced the  cuftom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, ambaffadors  or  minilters  conftantly  refident  even  in 
the  time  of  peace.  This  cultom,  unknown  to  antient 
times,  feems  not  to  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century ;  that  is,  than  the 
time  when  commerce  firil  began  to  extend  itfelf  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  when  they  firil 
began  to  attend  to  its  interefts. 

It  feems  not  unreafonable,  tliat  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  which  the  protection  of  any  particular  branch  of 
commerce  may  occafion,  fhould  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate 
tax  upon  that  particular  branch  j  by  a  moderate  fine,  for 
example,  to  be  paid  by  the  traders  when  they  firft  enter 
into  it,  or,  what  is  more  equal,  by  a  particular  duty  of  (o 
much  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  which  they,  either  import 
into,  or  export  out  of,  the  particular  countries  with  which 
it  is  carried  on.  The  prote<5f  ion  of  trade  in  general,  from 
pirates  and  freebooters,  is  faid  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
firft  inflitution  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms.  But,  if  it  was 
thought  reafonable  to  lay  a  general  tax  upon  trade,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expence  of  prote<fting  trade  in  general,  it 
fliould  feem  equally  reafonable  to  lay  a  particular  tax  upon 
a  particular  branch  of  trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extra- 
ordinary expence  of  protecting  that  branch. 

The  protecffion  of  trade  in  general  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  eflential  to  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth, 
and,  upon  that  account,  a  neceffary  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
executive  power.  The  colle6lion  and  application  of  the 
general  duties  of  cuftoms,  therefore,  have  always  been  left 
to  that  power.  But  the  protection  of  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general  proteiftion  of  trade  j  a 
part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  of  that  power  ,  and  if  nations 
always  adfed  confiftently,  the  particular  duties  levied  for 
the  purpofcs  of  fuch  particular  prote<5f;ion,  fliould  always 
have  been  left  equally  to  its  difpofal.  But  in  this  refped:, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  nations  have  not  always  a<fi:ed  con- 
fiftently ;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  ftates 
of  Europe,  particular  companies  of  merchants  have  had 
the  addrefs  to  perfuade  the  legiflature  to  entruft  to  them 

the 
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the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  fovcreign, 
together  with  all  the  powers  which  are  neceflarily  coniie<fled 
with  it. 

These  companies,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  ufeful  for  the  firft  introduction  of  fome  branches  of 
commerce,  by  making,  at  their  own  expence,  an  experi- 
ment which  the  Hate  might  not  think  it  prudent  to  make, 
have  in  the  long-run  proved,  univerfally,  either  burden- 
fome  or  ufelefs,  and  have  either  mifmanaged  or  confined 
the  trade. 

When  thofe  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  ftock, 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  qualified, 
upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  fubmit  to  the 
regulations  of  the  company,  each  m.ember  trading  upon  his 
own  flock,  and  at  his  own  rifk,  they  are  called  regulated 
companies.  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint  (lock,  each 
member  fharing  in  the  common  profit  or  lofs  in  proportion 
to  his  fliare  in  this  flock,  they  are  called  joint  Hock  com- 
panies. Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint  flock, 
fometimes  have,  and  fometimes  have  not  exclufive  privi- 
leges. 

Regulated  companies  refemble,  in  every  refpecl, 
the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  are  a 
fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind.  As  no  in- 
habitant of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incorporated  trade,  with- 
out firft  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation,  fo  in  moll 
cafes  no  fubje^l  of  the  ftate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  for  which  a  regulated  company  is 
eftablilhed,  without  firll  becoming  a  member  of  that  com- 
pany. The  monopoly  is  more  or  lefs  flridl  according  as 
the  terms  of  admiflion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  j  and  ac- 
cording as  the  direcflors  of  the  company  have  more  or  lefs 
authority,  or  have  it  more  or  lefs  in  their  power  to  manage, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confi.ne  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  themfelves,  and  th'Ar  particular  friends.  In  the 
moft  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of  appren- 
ticelliip  were  the  f;ime  as  in  other  corporations  ;  and  en- 
titled the  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time  to  a  member  of 
the  company,  to  become  himfelf  a  member,  either  without 
paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much  fmaller  one  than 
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what  was  exacted  of  other  people.  The  ufual  corporation 
fpirit,  wherever  the  law  does  not  reltrain  it,  prevails  in  all 
regulated  companies.  When  they  have  been  allowed  to 
aft  according  to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in 
order  to  confine  the  competition  to  as  Imall  a  number  of 
perfons  as  poflible,  endeavoured  to  fubje<^l:  the  trade  to 
many  burdenfome  regulations.  When  the  law  has  reilrain- 
ed  them  frona  doing  this,  they  have  become  altogether  ufe- 
lefs  and  inlignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
at  prefent  fubfift  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  antient  merchant 
adventurers  company,  now  commonly  called  the  Hamburgh 
Company,  the  Ruiha  Company,  the  Eaftland  Company, 
the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  African  Company. 

The  terms  of  admiffion  into  the  Hamburgh  Company, 
are  now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy  ;  and  the  direftors  either 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  fubject  the  trade  to  any  burden- 
fome reftraints  or  regulations,  or,  at  leaft,  have  not  of 
late  exercifed  that  power.  It  has  not  always  been  fo. 
About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  the  fine  for  admif- 
fion was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  condu(5l  of  the  company  was  faid  to  be  extremely  op- 
prefTive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in  1661,  the  clothiers  and 
free  traders  of  the  Weft  of  England  complained  of  them  to 
parhament,  as  of  monopolifts  who  confined  the  trade  and 
opprefled  the  manufaftures  of  the  country.  Though  thofe 
complaints  produced  no  ait  of  parliament,  they  had  proba- 
bly intimidated  the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to 
reform,  their  conducl.  Since  that  time  at  leaft  there  have 
been  no  complaints  againft  them.  By  the  loth  and  iith 
of  William  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admiffion  into  the  Ruf- 
fian Company  was  reduced  to  five  pounds ;  and  by  the 
25th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  that  for  admiffion  into  the  Eaft- 
land  Company,  to  forty  fhillings,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
Syeden,  Denmark  and  Norway,  all  the  countries  on  the 
north-fide  of  the. Baltic,  M-ere  exempted  from  their  exclu- 
five  charter.  The  conduct  of  thofe  companies  had  pro- 
bably given  occafion  to  thofe  two  afts  of  parliament.  Be- 
fore that  time.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  had  reprefented  both  thefe 
and  the  Hamburgh  Company  as  extremely  opprcffive,  and 
imputed  to  their  bad  management  the  low  ftate  of  the  trade, 
which  we  at  that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  compre- 
hended 
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hended  within  their  rcfpeclivc  charters.  But  though  fuch 
companies  ir.ay  not,  in  the  prefent  times,  be  very  oppref- 
live,  they  are  certainly  altogether  ufelefs.  To  be  merely 
ufeleis,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  highell  eulogy  which  can 
ever  jultly  be  bellowed  upon  a  regulated  company ;  and  all 
the  three  companies  abovementioned  feem,  in  their  prefent 
Itate,  to  deferve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admiflion  into  the  Turkey  Company,  was 
formerly  twenty-five  pounds  for  all  perfons  under  twenty- 
fix  years  of  age,  and  fifty  pounds  for  all  perfons  above 
that  age.  Nobody  but  mere  merchants  could  be  admit- 
ted j  a  reftri6lion  which  excluded  all  fliop-kefepers  and  re- 
tailers. By  a  bye-law,  no  Britiih  manufadlures  could  be 
exported  to  Turkey  but  in  the  general  (hips  of  the  compa- 
ny j  and  as  thofe  ihips  failed  always  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, this  reftri^lion  confined  the  trade  to  that  extenfive 
port,  and  the  traders,  to  thofe  who  lived  in  London  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  another  bye-law,  no  perfon  liv- 
ing within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of  the 
city,  could  be  admitted  a  member  -,  another  refi:ri<ftion, 
which,  joined  to  the  foregoing,  neceflarily  excluded  all 
but  the  freemen  of  London  As  the  time  for  the  load- 
ing and  failing  of  thofe  general  fhips  depended  altogether 
upon  the  diretlors,  they  could  eafily  fill  them  with  their 
own  goods  and  thofe  of  their  particular  friends,  to  the 
exclufion  of  others,  who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made 
their  propofals  too  late.  In  this  Hate  of  things,  there- 
fore, this  company  was  in  every  refpecft  a  flrift  and  op- 
preifive  monopoly.  Thofe  abufes  gave  occafion  to  the  d^ 
of  the  26th  of  George  IL  c.  18.  reducing  the  fine  for 
admifi!ion  to  twenty  pounds  for  all  perfons,  without  any 
dillincftion  of  ages,  or  any  reftri(ftion,  either  to  mere  mer- 
chants or  to  the  freemen  of  London  ;  and  granting  to  all 
fuch  perfons  the  liberty  of  exporting,  from  all  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  to  any  port  in  Turkey,  all  Britifh  goods 
of  which  the  exportation  was  not  prohibited  ;  and  of  im- 
porting from  thence  all  Turkifli  goods,  of  which  the  im- 
portation was  not  prohibited,  upon  paying  both  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  cuftoms,  and  the  particular  duties  aflefled 
for  defraying  the  necelfary  expences  of  the  company  ;  and 
fubmitting,  at  the  fame  lime,  to  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  Britifli  ambaflador  and  confuls  reficknt  in  Turkey,  and 
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to  the  bye-laws  of  the  company  duly  enadled.  To  pre- 
vent any  oppreffion  by  thofe  bye-laws,  it  was  by  the  fame 
a6l  ordained,  that  if  any  feven  members  of  the  company 
conceived  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which 
fhould  be  enafted  after  the  pafling  of  this  aift,  they  might 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  (to  the  au- 
thority of  which,  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  has  now 
fucceeded),  provided  fuch  appeal  was  brought  within  twelve 
months  after  the  bye-law  was  enacfted ;  and  that  if  any 
feven  members  conceived  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  bye- 
law  which  had  been  enadled  before  the  paiTing  of  this  a6l, 
they  might  bring  a  like  appeal,  provided  it  was  withm 
twelve  months  after  the  day  on  which  this  adl  was  to  take 
place.  The  experience  of  one  year,  however,  may  not  al- 
ways be  fufficient  to  difcover  to  all  the  members  of  a  great 
company  the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  particular  bye-law ; 
and  if  feveral  of  them  fhould  afterwards  difcover  it,  nei- 
ther the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  the  committee  of  council 
can  afford  them  any  redrefs.  The  objeO:,  befides,  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  bye-laws  of  all  regulated  companies, 
as  v/ell  as  of  all  other  corporations,  is  not  fo  much  to  op- 
prefs  thofe  who  are  already  members,  as  to  difcourage 
-gathers  from  becoming  fo  ;  which  may  be  done,  not  only 
by  a  high  fine,  but  by  many  other  contrivances.  The  con- 
ftant  view  of  fuch  companies  is  always  to  raife  the  rate  of 
their  own  profit  as  high  as  they  can  j  to  keep  the  market, 
both  for  the  goods  which  they  export,  and  for  thofe  which 
r'hey  import,  as  much  underftocked  as  they  can :  which 
can  be  done  only  by  reftraining  the  competition,  or  by 
difcouraging  new  adventurers  from  entering  into  the  trade. 
A  fine  even  of  twenty  pounds,  befides,  though  it  mav 
not  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  difcourage  any  man  from  en- 
tering into  the  Turkey  trade,  with  an  ir.tention  to  continue 
in  it,  may  be  enough  to  difcourage  a  Ipeculative  merchant 
from  hazarding  a  fingle  adventure  in  it.  In  ail  trades,  the 
regular  eftablilhed  traders,  even  though  not  incorporated, 
naturally  combine  to  raife  profits,  which  are  no  way  fo 
likely  to  be  kept,  at  ail  times,  down  to  their  proper  level, 
as  by  the  occafional  competition  of  fpeculative  adventur- 
ers. The  Turkey  trade,  though  in  fome  meafure  laid  open 
by  this  a<5l  of  parliament,  is  ftiil  confidered  by  many  peo- 
ple as  very  far  from  being  altogether  free.  The  Turkev 
company  contribute   to    maintain  an  an-haffador   and  two 
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or  three  confuls,  who,  Hke  other  public  minifters,  ought 
to  be  maintained  altogether  by  the  ftate,  and  the  trade  laid 
open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjecfts.  The  different  taxes  levied 
by  all  the  company,  for  this  and  other  corporation  purpofes, 
might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than  fuilicient  to 
enable  the  ftate  to  maintain  fuch  minifters. 

Regulated  companies,  it  was  obferved  by  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  though  they  had  frequently  fupported  public  minif- 
ters, had  never  maintained  any  forts  or  garrifons  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  traded  •,  whereas  joint  ftock  com- 
panies frequently  had.  And  in  reality  the  former  feem  to 
be  much  more  unfit  for  this  fort  of  fervice  than  the  latter, 
Firft,  the  directors  of  a  regulated  company  ha'  •:  no  par- 
ticular intereft  in  the  profperity  of  the  gcierai"  trade  of 
the  company,  for  the  fake  of  which,  fuch  forts  and  gar- 
rifons arc  maintained.  The  decay  of  that  general  trade 
may  even  frequently  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  their 
own  private  trade  ;  as  by  diminifliing  the  number  of  their 
competitors,  it  may  enable  them  both  to  buy  cheaper,  and 
to  fell  dearer.  The  directors  of  a  joint  dock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  having  only  their  fliare  in  the  profits 
which  are  made  upon  the  common  ftock  committed  to 
their  management,  have  no  private  trade  of  their  own, 
of  which  the  intereft  can  be  feparated  from  that  of  the  ge- 
neral trade  of  the  company.  Their  private  intereft  is  con- 
nected with  the  proiperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  forts  and  garrifons, 
winch  are  necelTary  for  its  defence.  They  are  more  likely, 
therefore,  to  have  that  continual  and  careful  attention 
which  that  maintenance  necellarily  requires.  Secondly, 
The  directors  of  a  joint  ftock  company  have  always  the 
management  of  a  large  capital,  the  joint  ftock  of  the  com- 
panv,  a  part  of  which  they  may  frequently  employ,  with 
propriety,  in  building,  repairing,  and  maintaining  fuch  ne- 
ceflary  forts  and  garrifons.  But  the  dire<f\ors  of  a  regulat- 
ed company,  having  the  management  of  no  common  capi- 
tal, have  no  other  fund  to  employ  in  this  way,  but  the  ca- 
fual  reveime  arifing  from  the  admiflion  fines,  and  from 
the  corporation  duties,  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  the  com- 
pany. Tliough  they  had  the  fame  intereft,  therefoi-e,  to 
attend  to  the  maintenance  of  fuch  forts  and  garrifons,  they 
can  feldom  have  the  fame  ability  to  render  that  attention 
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efFe<fi:ual.  The  maintenance  of  a  public  minlfter  requiring 
fcarce  any  attention,  and  but  a  moderate  and, limited  ex- 
pcnce,  is  a  bufmefs  much  more  fuitable  both  to  the  tem- 
per and  abilities  of  a  regulated  company. 

f  Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  however,  ia 
1750,  a  regulated  company  was  ellabllihed,  the  prelent 
company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  which  was  ex- 
prefsly  charged  at  firft  with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  Bri- 
tifh  forts  and  garrifons  that  lie  between  Cape  Blanc  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  thofe 
only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  adt  which  eftablifhes  this  company  (the  2T,d 
of  Geo.  IL  c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  two  diltindl;  obje<fls 
in  view  ;  firft,  to  reftrain  efFecSlually  the  opprellive  and  mo- 
nopolizing fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  diredlors  of  a  re- 
gulated company ;  and  fecondly,  to  force  them,  as  much 
as  pofTible,  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  to 
them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrifons. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admiffion 
is  limited  to  forty  ftiillings.  The  company  is  prohibited 
from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or  upon  a  joint 
ftock  J  from  borrowing  money  upon  common  feal,  or  from 
laying  any  reftraints  upon  the  trade  which  may  be  carried 
on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by  all  perfons  being  Britilli 
fubjed^s,  and  paying  the  fine.  The  government  is  in  a 
comnTittee  of  nine  perfons  who  meet  at  London,  but  who 
are  chofen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  company  at  Lon- 
don, Briftol  and  Liverpool ;  three  from  each  place.  No 
committee-man  can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  th?.u 
three  years  together.  Any  committee-man  might  be  re- 
moved by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  now  bv 
a  committee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods'  into  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
forts  and  garrifons,  they  may,  for  that  purpofe,  export 
from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  goods  and  ftores  of  different 
kinds.  Out  of  the  monies  which  they  fhall  receive  from 
the  company,  they  are  ailoM-ed  a  i'um  not  exceeding  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of  their  clerks  and  agents 
at  London,  Briftol  and  Liverpool,  the  houfe  rent  of  their 
office  at  London,  and  all  other   exnences  of  raanacrement, 
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commlfiion  and  agency  in  Etiglancl.  What  remains  of 
this  fum,  after  defraying  thefe  different  cxpenccs,  they 
may  divide  among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their 
trouble,  in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  By  this  con- 
ftitution,  it  might  have  been  expedled,  that  the  fpirit  of 
monopoly  would  have  been  effectually  reflrained,  and  the 
firfl  of  thefe  purpofes  fufliciently  anfwered.  It  would 
feem,  however,  that  it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of 
George  III.  c.  20.  the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  depen- 
dencies, had  been  vcfted  in  the  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa,  yet  in  the  year  following,  (by  the  5th 
of  Geo.  III.  c.  44.)  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies, 
but  the  whole  coaft,  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  fouth 
Barbary,  to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  that  company,  was  vefbed  in  the  crown,  and  the 
trade  to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majefly's  fubjecl:s-  The 
company  had  been  fufpetfted  of  rcRraining  the  trade,  and 
of  eltablifliing  feme  fort  of  improper  monopoly.  It  is  not, 
however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under  the  regulations 
of  the '23d  George  II.  they  could  do  fo.  In  the  printed 
debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  not  always  the  mofl 
authentic  records  of  truth,  I  obferve,  however,  that  they 
have  been  accufed  of  this.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  nine,  being  all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and 
faftors,  in  their  different  forts  and  fettlements,  being  all 
dependent  upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter 
might  have  given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments 
and  commiffions  of  the  former,  which  would  eftablifli  a 
real  monopoly. 

For  the  fecond  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  allotted 
to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  13,000/.  For  the 
proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee  is  obliged 
to  account  annually  to  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer ; 
which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 
But  parliament,  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  ap- 
plication of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
13,000/.  a  year  i  and  a  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
from  his  profcffion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly llcilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and  gar- 
rifons. The  captains  of  his  majefty's  navy,  indeed,  or  any 
other  commilfioneil  ofEcers,    appointed    by  the   Board    of 
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Admiralty,  may  enquire   into    the  condition   of   the   fori:s 
and  garrifons,  and  report   their  obfervations  to  that  board. 
But  the  board   feems  to  have  no   direcl  jurifdiftion    over 
the  committee,  nor  any   authority  to    corre6l  thde  whofe 
condu(5l  it  may  thus  enquire  into  ;  and  the  captains  of    his 
majefty's   navy,  befides,    are    not  fuppofed   to  be   always 
deeply   learned  in    the  fcience  of  fortification.       Removal 
from  an  office,  which  can  be   enjoyed  only   for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  of  which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even 
during  that  term,  are  fo  very  fmall,  feems  to   be  the  ut- 
moft  punilhment  to  which   any  committee-man   is    liable, 
for  any  fault,    except  direft    malverfation,    or    embezzle- 
ment, either  of    the  public  money,  or   that  of  the    com- 
pany ;  and  the  fear   of  that    punifliment   can    never   be    a 
motive  of  fufficient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and   care- 
ful attention  to  a   buhnefs,  to   which  he  has  no  other  inte- 
reft   to   attend.     The    committee   are   accufcd    of  having 
fent  out  bricks  and  ftoncs  from  England  for  the  reparation 
of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle   on  the  coatt  of  Guinea,  a  bufinefs 
for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times    granted  an  extra- 
ordinary  fum  of  money.      Thefe    bricks  and  ftones   too, 
which  had  been   thus  fent  upon   fo   long   a  voyage,    were 
faid   to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a   quality,  that  it   was   nccef- 
fary  to   rebuild  from    the  foundation  the    walls    which  had 
been  repaired  with  them.     The  forts   and  garrifons    which 
He  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only  maintained  at    the 
expence  of  the  ftate,  but  are  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  executive  power ;  and  why  thofe  which  lie  fouth 
of  that  Cape,  and  which  too  are,  in   part  at  leaft,    main- 
tained at  the  expence   of  the  ftate,  ftiould  be  under   a  dif- 
ferent government,  it  feems  not  very  eafy  even  to  imagine 
a  good  reafon.     The  protection  of  the  Mediterranean  trade 
was  the  original  purpofe  or  pretence  of    the   garrifons  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  the  maintenance   and   govern- 
ment of  thofc  garrifons  have  always   been,  very   properly, 
comrnittcd,  not  to  the  Turkey  Company,  but  to   the  ex- 
ecutive power.     In  the   extent  of  its  dominion  confifts,  in 
a  great  meafure,  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that   power  ;  and 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  fail   in  attention  to  what   is   necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of    that  dominion.     The  garrifons    at 
■  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accor4ingly,  have  never  been   ne- 
glected ;  though  Minorca  has  been  twice  taken,  and  is  now 
probably  left  for  ever  j  that  difafter  was  never  even  imputed 
Vol.  II.  S  to 
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to  any  negleft  in  the  executive  power.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  underftood  to  infinuate,  that  either  of  thofe  ex- 
penfive  garrifons  was  ever,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
neceflary  for  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  originally 
difmembered  from  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  That  difmem- 
berment,  perhaps,  never  ferved  any  other  real  purpofe 
than  to  alienate  from  England  her  natural  ally  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  in  a  much  ftri(£ler  and  more  permanent  alli- 
ance than  the  ties  of  blood  could  ever  have  united  thern. 

Joint  ftock  companies,  eflablifhed  either  by  royal  char- 
ter or  by  aft  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral  refpects,  not 
only  from  regulated  companies,  but  from  private  copart- 
neries. 

First,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without 
the  confent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his  fhare  to  ano- 
ther perfon,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  company. 
Each  member,  however,  may,  upon  proper  warning, 
withdraw  from  the  copartnery^  and  demand  payment  from 
them  of  his  fhare  of  the  common  ftock.  In  a  joint  ftock 
company,  on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  pay- 
ment of  his  (hare  from  the  company  ;  but  each  member 
can,  without  their  confent,  transfer  his  (hare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value 
of  a  (hare  in  a  joint  ftock  is  always  the  price  which  it  M'ill 
bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be  either  greater  or  lefs,. 
in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum  which  its  owner  ftands 
credited  for  in  the  ftock  of  the  com.pany. 

Secondly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contra£led  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint  ftock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to  the  extent 
of  his  ftiare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint  ftock  company  is  always  managed 
by  a  court  of  dire£l:ors.  This  court,  indeed,  is  frequent- 
ly fubjeft,  in  many  refpeftg,  to  the  controul  of  a  general 
court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater  part  of  thofe  pro- 
prietors feldom  pretend  to  underftand  any  thing  of  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  company  •,  and  when  the  fpirit  of  faction 
happens  not  to  prevail   among   them,  give   thcmfelves   no 
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trouble  about  it,  but  receive  contentedly  fuch  half  yearly 
or  yearly  dividend,  as  the  dire(flors  think  proper  to  make 
to  them.  This  total  exemption  from  trouble  and  from 
rlfk,  beyond  a  limited  fum,  encourages  many  people  to 
become  adventurers  in  joint  ftock  companies,  who  would, 
upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  co- 
partnery. Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw  to 
themfelves  much  greater  flocks  than  any  private  copai'tnery 
can  boaft  of.  The  trading  flock  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  The  divided  capital  of 
the  bank  of  England  amounts,  at  prefent,  to  ten  millions 
feven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  The  direc- 
tors of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the  managers  ra- 
ther of  other  people's  money  tlran  of  their  own,  it  cannot 
well  be  expefted,  that  they  fnould  watch  over  it  with  the 
fame  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a  private 
copartnery  frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like  the 
Rewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  confider  attention  to 
fmall  matters  as  not  for  tiieir  mailer's  honour,  an-j  very  ea- 
fily  give  themfelves  a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negli- 
gence and  profufion,  therefore,  mull  ahvays  prevail,  more 
or  lefs,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a  compa- 
ny. It  is  upon  this  account  that  joint  flock  companies  for 
foreign  trade  have  feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition againft  private  adventurers.  They  have,  accord- 
ingly, very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with  one.  With- 
out an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  commonly  mifmanagjed 
the  trade.  With  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  both  mif- 
nianaged  and  confined  it. 

The  JRoyal  African  Company,  the  predeceffors  of  the 
prefent  African  Company,  had  an  exclufive  privilege  by 
charter ;  but  as  that  charter  had  not  been  confirmed  by  adl: 
of  parliament,  the  trade,  in  confequence  of  the  declaration 
of  rights,  was,  foon  after  the  revolution,  laid  open  to  ail 
his  majefly's  fubjecfls.  The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  are, 
as  to  their  legal  rights,  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  Royal 
African  Company.  Their  exclufive  charter  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament.  The  S(5tith  Sea  Compa- 
ny, as  l(>ng  as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  company,  had 
an  exclufive  privilege  confirmed  by   a<fl  of  parliament ;  as 
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have  likewife  the  prefent  United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  Royal  African  Company  foon  found  t^iat  they  could 
not  maintain  the  competition  againft  private  adventurers, 
whom  notwithftanding  the  declaration  of  rights,  they  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  to  call  interlopers,  and  to  perfecute 
as  fuch.  In  1698,  however,  the  private  adventurers  were 
fubje61:ed  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almoft  all  the 
different  branches  of  their  trade,  to  be  employed  by  the 
company  in  the  maintenance  of  their  forts  and  garrifons. 
But,  notwithllanding  this  heavy  tax,  the  company  were 
ftill  unable  to  maintain  the  competition.  Their  flock  and 
credit  gradually  declined-  In  171 2,  their  debts  had  be- 
come fo  great,  that  a  particular  a£l  of  parliament  was 
thought  necelTary,  both  for  their  fecurity  and  for  that  of 
their  creditors.  It  was  cnacSted,  that  the  refolution  of  two- 
thirds  of  thefe  creditors  in  number  and  value,  lliould  bind 
the  reft,  both  with  regard  to  the  time  which  fliould  be  al- 
lowed to  the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  thofe  debts. 
In  1730,  their  afl-airs  were  in  fo  great  diforder,  that  they 
were  altorfether  incapable  of  niaintaining  their  forts  and 
jjarrifons,  the  fole  purpofe  and  pretext  of  their  inflitution. 
From  that  year,  till  their  final  diflblution,  the  parliament 
iudged  it  necefTary  to  allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  for  that  purpofe.  In  1732,  after  havmg  been  lor 
many  years  lofers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the 
Wefl  Intlies,  they  at  lafl  relblved  to  give  it  up  altogether ; 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes  which 
they  purchafed  upon  the  coafb;,  and  to  employ  their  fer- 
vants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  for  gold  dull, 
elephants  teeth,  dying  drugs,  &c.  But  their  fuccefs  in 
this  more  confined  trade  was  not  greater  than  in  their  for- 
mer extenfive  one.  Their  affairs  continued  to  go  gradually 
to  decline,  till  at  laft,  being  in  every  refpecft  a  bankrupt 
company,  they  were  dilTolved  by  a^l  of  parliament,  and 
their  forts  and  garrifons  vefted  in  the  prefent  regulated 
company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa.  Before  the 
eredion  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  there  had  been 
three  other  joint  flock  companies  fuccefTively  eftablifhed, 
one  after  another,  for  the  African  trade.  They  were  all 
equally    unfuccefsful.     They  all,  however,    had  exclufive 
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charters  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  acl  of  parlia- 
ment, were  in  thofe  days  fuppofed  to  convey  a  real  exclu- 
five  privilege. 

The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  before  their  misfortunes 
m  the  late  war,  had  been  much  more  fortunate  than  the 
Royal  Afr'can  Company.     Their  neceflary  expence  is  much 
fmaller.     The  whole  number  of  people  whom  they  main- 
tain in  their  different   fettlements   and  habitations,  which 
they  have  honoured  with  the  name  of  forts,  is   faid  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and   twenty  perfons.     This  number, 
however,  is  fuflicient  to  prepare   beforehand  the   cargo  of 
furs  and  other  goods  neceflary  for  loading  their  (hips,  which, 
on  account  of  the  ice,  can  feldom  remain  above  fix  or  eigli,t 
weeks   in   thofe   feas.     This  advantage  of  having  a  cargo 
ready  prepared,  could  not  for  feveral   years  be  acquired  by 
private  adventurers,  and  without  it   there  feems  to  be  no 
poflibility  of  trading  to  Hudfon's  Bay.     The  moderate  ca- 
pital of  the  company,  which,  it  is  laid,  does  not   exceed 
one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  may  befides  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  them  to  engrofs  the  whole,  or  almoft  the 
whole,  trade  and  furplus  produce  of  the  miferable,  though 
extenfive    country,    comprehended    within    their    charter. 
No  private  adventurers,  accordingly,  have   ever   attempted 
to  trade  t-o  that  country  in  competition  with   them.     This 
company,    therefove,    have    always    enjoyed   an    exclufive 
trade  in  fa£l,  thoug-h  they  may  have  no  right  to  it  in  law. 
Over  and  above  all  this,  the  moderate  capital  of  this  com- 
pany is  faid  to  be  divided  among  a  very  fmall  number  of 
proprietors.     But  a  joint  (lock  company,  confifting  of  a 
fmall  number  of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  ao- 
proaches  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  private  copartnery, 
and  may  be  capable  of  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  vigilance 
and  attention.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  different  advantages,  the  Hudfon's 
Bay  Company  had,  before  the  late  war,  been  able  to  carry 
on  their  trade  with  a  confiderable   degree  of  fuccefs.     It 
does  not  fcem  probable,  however,  that   their  profits   ever 
approached  to  what  the   late   Mr.  Dobbs   imagined  them. 
A  much  more  fober  and  judicious   writer,  Mr.  Anderfon, 
author  of  The  Hiflorical  and  Chronological  Deducftion  of 
Commerce,  very  juftly  obferves,  that  upon  examining  the 
accounts  which  Mr.  Dobbs  himfelf  has  given  for  feveral 
years  together,  of  their  exports  and  imports,    and   upon 
3  ,         making 
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making  proper  allowances  for  their  extraordinary  rifk  and 
expcnce,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  profits  deferve  to  be 
envied,  or  that  they  can  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  trade. 

The  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts  or  gar-f 
rifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  exempted 
from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint  {lock  com- 
panies for  foreign  trade  are  fubje£l.  But  they  had  an  im- 
menfe  capital  divided  among  an  immenfe  number  of  pro- 
prietors. It  was  naturally  to  be  expe<ffedy  therefore,  that 
folly,  negligence,  and  profufion  fliould  prevail  in  the  whole 
management  of  theif  affairs.  The  knavery  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  flock-jobbing  projefls  are  fufficiently  known, 
■  and  the  explication  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedl.  Their  mercantile  proje£ls  were  not  much 
better  condu£led.  The  firil  trade  which  they  engaged  in 
was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spanifh  Wefl  Indies  with  ne- 
groes, of  which  (in  confequence  of  what  was  called  the 
Afliento  contratl  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht) 
they  had  the  exclufive  privilege.  But  as  it  was  not  ex- 
pelled that  much  profit  could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both 
the  Portugueze  and  French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed 
it  upon  the  fame  terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined 
by  it,  they  were  allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annu- 
ally a  fiiip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  direftly  to  the  Spa- 
nifli  Weil  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  annual 
{hip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  faid  to  have  gained  con- 
fiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caroline  in  1731,  and 
to  have  been  lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by  almod  all  the  reft. 
Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by  their  fa6lors  and  agents, 
to  the  extortion  and  opprefTion  of  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment j  but  w^as,  perhaps,  principally  owing  to  the  profu- 
fion and  depredations  of  thofe  very  failors  and  agents ; 
fome  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes 
even  in  one  year.  In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the 
king,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of  the  trade 
and  tunnage  of  their  annual  fliip,  on  account  of  the  little 
profit  which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equiva- 
lent as  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale-fi{h- 
ery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly;  but  as 
long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britifh  fubjecfls  appear 
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to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages  which  their 
{hips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers  by  one,  and 
lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their  eighth  and  laft  voyage, 
when  they  had  fold  their  fhips,  (lores,  and  utenfils,  they 
found  that  their  whole  lofs,  upon  this  branch,  capital  and 
intereft  included,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-feven  thoufand  pounds. 

In  "1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to  be 
allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of  more  than 
thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  the 
whole  of  which  had  been  lent  to  government,  into  two 
equal  parts ;  The  one  half,  or  upwards  of  fixteen  millions 
nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  put  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and  not  to  be 
fubje£l  to  the  debts  contracted,  or  loffes  incurred,  by  the 
directors  of  the  company,  in  the  profecution  of  their 
mercantile  projects  j  the  other  half  to  remain,  as  before,  a 
trading  ftock,  and  be  fubjeft  to  thofe  debts  and  loffes. 
The  petition  was  too  reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In 
J  733,  they,  again  petitioned  the  parhament,  that  three- 
fourths  of  their  trading  ftock  might  be  turned  into  annuity 
ftock,  and  only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  ftock,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  ftocks 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  two  millions 
each,  by  feveral  difierent  payments  from  government ;  fo 
that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,784/.  8r.  6d. 
In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  upon  the  king 
of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Afiiento  contracH:,  were, 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  given  up  for  what  was 
fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An  end  was  put  to  their  trade 
with  the  Spanifti  Weft  Indies,  the  remainder  of  their 
trading  ftock  was  turned  into  an  annuity  ftock,  and 
the  company  ceafed  in  every  refpe£l  to  be  a  trading- 
company. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  trade  which  the 
South  Sea  Company  carried  on  by  means  of  their  annual 
fhip,  the  only  trade  by  which  it  ever  was  expeded  that 
they  could  make  any  confiderable  profit,  they  were  not 
v^ithout  competitors,  either  in  the  foreign  or  in  the  home 
market.  At  Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera  Cruz, 
they  had  to    encounter  the  competition    of    the    Spanifla 

merchants. 
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merchants,  who  brought  from  Cadiz,  to  thofe  markets, 
European  goods,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  outward  cargo 
of  their  fhip  ;  and  in  England  they  had  to  encounter  that 
of  the  Enghfh  merchants,  who  imported  from  Cadiz  ^oods 
of  the  Spaniili  Weft  Indies,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
inward  cargo.  The  goods  both  of  the  Spanifh  and  En- 
glifh  merchants,  indeed,  were,  perhaps,  fubjeft  to  higher 
duties.  But  the  lofs  occafioned  by  the  negUgence,  pro- 
fufion,  and  m.ah'erfation  of  the  fervants  of  the  company, 
had  probably  been  a  tax  much. heavier  than  all  thofe  duties. 
That  a  joint  itock  company  fhould  be  able  to  carry  on  fuc- 
cefsfully  any  branch  of/  loreign  trade,  when  private  adven- 
turers can  corne  into  any  fort  of  open  and  fair  competitior* 
with  them,  feems  contrary  to  all  experience^ 

The  old  Engliih  Eaft  India  Company  was  eftablifhed  in 
1600,   by  a  charter  from   Queen  Elizabeth.     In   the   firfi 
twelve  voyages  which  they  fitted   out  for  India,   they   ap- 
pear to  have  traded  as  a  regulated  company,   with  feparate 
{locks,  though  only  in  the  general  fhips  of  the   company. 
In  1612,  they  united  into  a  joint  ftock.  Their  Charter  was 
exclufive,  and  though  not  confirmed  by  a(ft  of  parliament, 
was  in- thofe  days  fuppofed  to  convey  a  real  exclufive  privi- 
lege.    For  many  years,  therefore,  they  were  not  much  dif-  . 
turbed  by  interlopers.     Their  capital,  which  never  exceed- 
ed kwen  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand   pounds,   and  of 
which  fifty  pounds  was  a  ibare,  was  not  fo  exorbitant,  nor  their 
dealings  fo  extenfive,   as  to  afibrd  either  a  pretext  for  grofs 
neghgence  and  profufion,    or  a  cover  to  grofs  malverfation. 
Notwithflanding  fome  extraordinary  lofles,  occjffioned  partly 
by  the  malice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  and  partly 
by  other  accidents,  they  carried  en  for  m.any  years  a  fuc- 
cefsful  trade.     But  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  principles 
of  liberty  \yere  better  uirderftood,  it  became  every  day  more 
and  mere  doubtful  how  far  a  royai  charter,  not   confirmed 
by  z€i  of  parliament,   could  convey  an  exclufive  privilege. 
Upon  this  queftion  the  decifions  of  the   courts  of  jufticc 
were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment and   the  humours   of  the  times.     Interlopers   multi- 
plied upon  them ;   and   towards   the   end  of  the   reign   of 
Charles  II.  through  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  of  William  III.  reduced   them   to  great 
diftrefs.     In  1698,  a  propofal  was  made   to  parliament  of 
advancing  two   millions  to  government  at  eight  per  cent. 
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provided  the  fubfcribers  were  cre<ft:ed  into  a  new  Ead  In- 
dia Company  with  exclufive  privileges.  The  old  Ealt  In- 
dia Company  offered  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  four  per  cent,  upon 
the  fame  conditions.  But  fuch  at  that  time  was  the  itate 
of  public  credit,  that  it  was  more  convenient  for  govern- 
ment to  borrow  two  millions  at  eight  per  cent,  than  feven 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  at  four.  The  propofal  of  the 
new  fubfcribers  was  accepted,  and  a  new  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany eftablifhed  in  confequence.  The  old  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, however,  had  a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till  1701. 
They  had,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  name  of  their  ti-eafurer, 
fubfcribed,  very  artfully,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
fand pounds  into  the  ftock  of  the  new.  By  a  negligence 
in  th£  expreflion  of  the  aO:  of  Parliament,  which  veiled 
the  Eafl  India  trade  in  the  fubfcribers  to  this  loan  of  two 
millions,  it  did  not  appear  evident  that  they  were  all  obliged 
to  unite  into  a  joint  llock.  A  few  private  traders,  whofe 
fubfcriptions  amounted  only  to  feven  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  infifted  upon  the  privilege  of  trading  fepa- 
rately  upon  their  own  (locks  and  at  their  own  rifle.  The 
old  Eaft  India  Company  had  a  right  to  a  feparate  trade 
upon  their  old  flock  till  1701  ;  and  they  had  likewife,  both 
before  and  after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of  other  pri- 
vate traders,  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  the  three  hundjed 
i'.nd  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  which  they  had  fubfcribed 
into  the  llock  of  the  new  company.  The  competition  of 
the  two  companies  with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one 
another,  is  faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a 
fubfequent  occafion,  in  1730,  when  a  propofal  was  made  to 
parliament  for  putting  the  trade  under  the  management 
of  a  regulated  company,  and  thereby  laying  it  in  fome 
meafure  open,  the  Eafl  India  Company,  in  oppofition  to 
this  propofal,  reprefented  in  very  itrong  terms,  what  had 
been,  at  this  time,  the  miferable  eflcfls,  as  they  thought 
them,  of  this  competition.  In  India,  they  faid,  it  raifed  the 
price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  buying  ; 
and  in  England,  by  overftocking  the  market,  it  funk  their 
price  fo  low,  that  no  profit  could  be  made  by  them.  That 
by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great  advantage  and  con- 
veniency  of  the  public,  it  mufl  have  reduced,  very  much, 
the  price  of  India  goods  in  the  Englifh  market,  cannot  well 
be  doubted  ;  but  that  it  fhould  have  raifed  very  much  their 
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price  In  the  Indian  market,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all 
the  extraordinary  demand  wjiich  that  competition  could 
occafion,mu(lhavebeenbut  as  a  dropof  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  dema:id, 
befides,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  fometimes  raife  the 
price  of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.  It 
encourages  production,  aad  thereby  increafes  the  compe- 
tition of  the  producers,  who  in  order  to  underfell  one  ano- 
ther, have  recourfe  to  new  divifions  of  labour  and  -aqw  im- 
provements of  art,  which  nyight  never  otliorwifc  iiave  been 
thought  of.  The  miferable  effeifts  of  which  the  company 
complained,  were  the  cheapnefs  cf  confumption  and  the  en- 
couragement given  to  producftion,  precifely  the  two  effedlis 
which  it  is  the  great  bufmefs  of  political  oeconomy  to  pro- 
mote. The  competition;  hov/ever,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  1702,  the  two  companies  were,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which  the  queen 
was  the  third  party  ;  and  in  1.708,  they  were,  by  atl  of 
parliament  perfectly  confolidated  into  one  company  by  their 
prefent  name  of  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trad- 
ing to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Into  this  atl  it  was  thoucrht  worth 
wjiile  to  infert  a  claufe,  allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  con- 
tinue their  trade  till  Michaelmas  17  1 1,  but  at  the  fame  time 
empowering  the  directors, upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  little  capital  of  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  thereby  to  convert  the  whole  fbock  of  the  company 
into  a  joint-ftock.  By  the  fame  aft,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, in  confequence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,-  was 
au:Tmented  from  two  millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  In  1743,  the  company  advanced  ano- 
ther million  to  government.  But  this  million  being  raifed, 
not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  felling  annuities 
and  confratUng  bond-debti,  it  did  not  augment  the  ftock 
upon  which  the  proprietors  could  claim  a  dividend..  It 
augmented,  however,  their  trading  ftock,  it  being  equally 
liable  with  the  other  three  millions  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  to  the  lofles  fuftaincd,  and  debts  contradlcd,  by 
the  company  in  profecution  of  their  mercantile  proje«fts. 
From  1708,  or  at  lead  from  171 1,  this  company  being  de- 
livered froiTi"  all  competitors,  and  fully  edabliihed  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  Englilh  commerce  to  the  Eall  Indies,  car- 
ried on  a  fucccfsful  trade,  and  from  their  profits  made  an- 
nually a  moderate  dividend  to  their   proprietors.     During 
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the  French  war,  which  began  in  1741,  the  ambition  of  Mr. 
Dupleix,    the  French   governor  of  Pondicherry,  involved 
them  in  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the  politics  of  the 
Indian  princes.     After  many  fignal   fuccefles,  and  equally 
fignal  ioffes,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at  that  time   their 
principal  fettlement  in  India.     It  was  reilored   to  them  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;    and  about    this    time  the 
fpirit  of  war  and  conquelt  feems  to  have  taken  pofleffion  of 
their  fervants  in  India,  and  never   (ince  to  have  left  them. 
During  the  French  war,  whicli  began  in  1755,  their  arms 
partook  of  the  general  good    fortune  of   thofe    of  Great 
Britain.     They  defended  Madras,    took  Pondicherry,  re- 
covered Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and 
extenfive  territory,  amounting,  it  was  then  faid,  to  upwards 
of  three  millions  a-year.     They  remained  for  feveral  years 
in  quiet  pofleffion  of  this  revenue:  But  in  1767,  adminiftra- 
tion  laid  claim  to  their  territorial  acquifitions,  and  the  re- 
venue   ariling    from    them,  as  of  right  belonging  to  the 
crown ;  and  the  company,  in  compcnfation  for  this  claim, 
agreed  to  pay  to  government  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
a-year.     They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  di- 
vidend from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent,  that  is,   upon   their 
capital  of  three  millions  two  hundred    thoufand  pounds, 
they  had  increafed  it  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
fand pounds,  or  had  raifed  it  from  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thoufand,  to  three  hundred  and  tM^enty  thoufand  pounds 
a-year.     They  were  attempting  about  this  time  to  raife  it  ftill 
further,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  would  have 
made  their  annual  payments  to  their  proprietors   equal  to 
what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  goverimient,  or  to 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year.    But  during  the  two 
years  in  which  their  agreement  with  government  was  to 
take  place,  they  were  reftrained  from  any  further  increafe 
of  dividend  by  two  fucceffive  a6is  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  objeft  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fpeedier  progrefs  in 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time  eftima- 
ted  at  upwards  of  fix  or  feven  millions  flerling.     In  1 769, 
they  renewed   their  agreement    with   government  for  five 
years  more,  and  ftipulated,  that  during  the  courfe  of  that 
period  they   fhould    be  allowed  gradually  to  increafe  their 
dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  never  increafing 
it,  however,  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  one  year.     This  in- 
creafe of  dividend,  therefore,  when  it  had  rifen  to  its  utmoil 
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height,  could  nugmcnt  their  annual  payments,  to  their  pro- 
prietors and  government  together,  but  by  fix  hundred  and 
eight  thoufand  pounds,  beyond  \vhat  they  had  been  before 
their  late  territorial  acquifitions.  What  the  grofs  revenue 
of  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to, 
has  already  been  mentioned  ;  and  by  an  account  brought  by 
the  Cruttendcn  Eafl;  Indiaman  in  1768,  the  nett  revenue, 
clear  of  all  dedutflions  and  military  charges,  was  ftated  at 
two  millions  forty-eight  thoufaiv.l  feven  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  pounds.  They  were  faid  at  the  fame  time  to  poflefs 
another  revenue,  avi fing  partly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from 
tlic  cuftoms  eflablifhed  at  their  different  fettlements,  amount- 
ing to  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand  pounds.  The 
profits  of  their  trade  too,  according  to  the  evidence  of  their 
chairman  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  amounted  at  this 
timie  to  at  leaft  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year  ;  ac- 
cording to  that  of  their  accomptant,  to  at  leafl  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  ;  according  to  the  loweft  account,  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  higheft  dividend  that  was  to  be  paid  to  their 
proprietors.  &>  great  a  revenue  might  certainly  have  af- 
forded an  augmentation  of  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  their  annual  payments  ;  and  at  the  fiime  time 
have  left  a  large  finking  fund  fufficient  for  the  fpeedy  re- 
•  duftion  of  their  debts,  In  1773,  however  their  debts,  in- 
ftead  of  being  reduced,  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to 
the  treafury  in  the  payment  of  the  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  by  another  to  the  cuftom-houfe  for  duties  unpaid, 
by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money  borrowed,  and  by  a 
fourth  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India,  and  wantonly 
accepted,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
t>.6ufand  pounds.  The  diitrefs  which  thefe  accumulated 
claims  brought  upon  them.,  obliged  them,  not  only  to  re- 
duce all  at  once  their  dividend  to^x  per  cent,  but  to  throw 
themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  government,  and  to  fuppli- 
cate,  firfl:,  a  releafe  from  the  further  payment  of  the  Itipii- 
Jited  four  hundred  tiioufand  pounds  a-year;  and,  fecondly, 
a  loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thoufand,  to  fave  them  from 
immediate  bankruptcy.  The  great  increaie  of  their  for- 
tune had,  it  feems^  only  ferved  to  furnifii  their  fervants 
with  a  pretext  for  greater  profufion,  and  a  cover  for  greater 
malverfation,  than  in  proportion  even  to  that  increafe  of 
fortune.  The  condu6l  of  their  fervants  in  India,  and  the 
general  ftate  of  their  affairs  both  in  India  and    in  Europe, 
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became  the  fubje<fls  of  a  parliamentary   inquiry  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  fevera!  very  important  alterations  were 
made  in  the    conftitution    of    their   government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     In  India,  their  principal  fettlements  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  before  been  al- 
together independent  of  one  another,  were  fubje6led  to  a 
governor-general,  affifled  by  a  council  of  four  ail'eflbrs,  par- 
liament afluming  to  itfelf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  gover- 
nor and  council  who  were  to  refide  at  Calcutta  ;  that  city 
having  now  become,  what  Madras  was  before,  the  mod  im- 
portant of  the  EngliHi  fettlements  in  India.     The  court  of 
the  mayor   of  Calcutta,   originally   inilituted   for   the  trial 
of  mercantile  caufes,  which  arofe  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, had  gradually  extended  its  jurifdicHon  w^ith  the   ex- 
tenfion  of  the  empire.     It  was  now  reduced  and  confined 
to  f^e   original  purpofe  of  its  inflitution.     Inftead  of  it  a 
new  fupreme   court  of  judicature  was   eftabiillied,  confift- 
ing  of  a  chief  juflice  and  three  judges   to   be  appointed  by 
the  crown.     In  Europe,  the  qualification  neceflary    to  en- 
title a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts  was  railed, 
from    live   hundred  pounds,  the  original   price  of  a  Ihare 
in  the  Hock  of  the  company,    to  a  thoufand  pounds.     In 
order  to  vote  upon  this  qualification  too,    it  was  declared 
necelTary  that  he  fhould  have'pofTefTed  it,  if  acquired  by  his 
own  purchafe,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  lead  one  year, 
inftead  of  fii  months,  the  term  requifite  before.     The  court 
of  twenty-four  direflors  bad  before  been  chofen  annually  ; 
but  it  v/as  now  enadled  that  each  direclor  fhould,  for  the 
future,  be  chofen  for  four  years  •,  fix  of  them,  however,  to 
go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  re-chofen  at  the  election  of  the  fix  new  direc- 
tors for  the  enfuing  year.     In  confequence  of  thefe  altera- 
tions, the  courts,  both  of  the  proprietors  and   direcflors,  it 
was  expe<fl:cd,  would  be  likely  to  s.cl  with-more  dignity  and 
fteadinefs  than  they  had  ufually  done  before.     But  it  feems 
impofiible,  by  any  alterations,  to  render  thofc  courts,  in  any 
refpecV,  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  (hare   in  the  government 
of  a  great  empire  ;  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  their  mem- 
bers muft  always  have  too  little   intereft    in  the  profperity 
of  that  empire,  to  give  any  ferious  attention  to  what  may 
promote  it.     Frequently  a  man  of  great,  fometimes  even  a 
man  of  fmall  fortune,   is  willing   to  purchafe   a  thoufand 
pounds    fi\are    in    India  ftock,    merely  for  the  influence 
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•which  he  experts  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors. It  gives  him  a  fhare,  though  not  in  the  plun- 
der, yet  in  the  appointment  of  the  plunderers  of  India  j 
the  court  of  directors,  though  they  make  that  appoint-, 
ment,  being  neccfl'arily  more  or  lefs  under  the  influence  of 
the  proprietors,  who  not  only  elect  thofe  direcffcors,  but 
fometimes  over-rule  the  appointments  of  their  fervants  in 
India.  Provided  he  can  enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few 
years,  and  thereby  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  his 
friends^  he  frequently  cares  little  about  the  dividend  ;  or 
even  about  the  value  of  the  ftock  upon  which  his  vote  is 
founded.  About  the  profperity  of  the  great  empire,  in 
the  government  of  which  that  vote  gives  him  a  fhare,  he 
feldom  cares  at  all.  No  other  fovereigns  ever  were,  or, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  ever  could  be,  fo  pe\-feclly  in- 
different about  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  fubjefls, 
the  improvement  or  wafte  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or 
difgrace  of  their  adminiftration  ;  as  from  irrefiftible  moral 
caufes,  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  fuch  a  mer- 
cantile company  are,  and  necefTarily  muft  be.  This  indif- 
ference too  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminifh- 
cd  by  fome  of  the  new  regulations,  which  were  made  ill 
confequence  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  refolu- 
tion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  example,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  when  the  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
lent  to  the  company  by  government  fliould  be  paid,  and 
their  bond-debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  they  might  tl^en,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital ;  and  that  whatever  remained 
of  their  revenues  and  nctt  profits  at  home,  fhould  be  di- 
vided into  four  parts  ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth  to  be 
referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduction  of  their 
bond-debts,  or  for  the  difcharge  of  other  contingent  exi- 
gencies, which  the  company  might  labour  under.  But 
if  the  company  were  bad  flewards,  and  bad  fovereigns, 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  belong- 
ed to  themfelves,  and  were  at  their  own  dlfpofal,  they 
were  furely  not  likely  to  be  better,  when  three-fourths  of 
them  vv'cre  to  belong  to  other  people,  and  the  other  fourth, 
though  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet 
to  be  fo,  under  the  infpcdion,  and  with  the  approbation, 
of  other  people. 
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It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company  that  their 
own  fervants  and  dependants  fhould  have  either  the  plea- 
fure  of  wafting,  or  the  profit  of  embezzling  whatever  fm- 
plus  might  remain,  after  paying  the  propofed  dividend  of 
eight  per  cent,  than  that  it  fhould  come  into  the  hands  of 
a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  refolutions  could  fcarce 
fail  to  fet  them,  in  fome  meafure,  at  variance.  The  iu- 
tereft  of  thofe  fervants  and  dependants  might  fo  far  predo- 
minate in  the  court  of  proprietors,  as  fometimes  to  difpofe 
it  to  fupport  the  authors  of  depredations  which  had  been 
committed,  in  dire<El  violation  of  its  own  authority.  With 
the  majority  of  proprietors,  the  fupport  even  of  the  au- 
thority of  their  own  court  might  fometimes  be  a  m.atter  of 
lefs  confequence,  than  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  had  fet 
that  authority  at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  T773,  accordingly,  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  diforders  of  the  company's  governrnent  in  In- 
dia. Notwithftanding/that,  during  a  mom.entary  fit  of 
good  conduct,  they  had  at  one  time  collecHied,  into  the 
trcafury  of  Calcutta,  more  than  three  millions  fterling ; 
notwithftanding  that  they  had  afterwards  extended, 
either  their  dominion,  or  their  depredations,  over  a  vaft 
acceflion  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  countries 
in  India ;  all  was  wafted  and  deftroyed.  They  found 
themfelves  altogether  unprepared  to  ftop  or  refift  the  in- 
curfion  of  Hyder  All ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thofe  dif- 
orders, the  company  is  now  (1784)  in  greater  diftrefs 
than  ever ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy, is  once  more  reduced  to  fupplicate  the  afiiftance 
of  government.  Different  plans  have  been  propofed  by 
the  different  parties  in  parliament,  for  the-  better  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  And  all  thofe  plans  feem  to  agree  in 
fuppofing,  what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident, 
that  it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  poffef- 
fions. '  ^ven  the  company  itfelf  feems  to  be  convinced  of 
its  own  incapacity  fo  far,  and  feem.s,  upon  that  account, 
willing  to  give  them  up  to  government. 

With  the  right  of  poffeffmg  forts  and  garrifons,  in 
diftant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  neceffarily  conne£led 
the  right  of  making  peace  and  war  in  thofe  countries. 
The  joint  ftock  companies  which  have  had  the  one  right, 

have 
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have  conftantly  exercifcd  the  other,  and  have  frequently 
had  it  exprefsly  conferred  upon  them.  How  unjuftly, 
how  cnpricioufly,  how  cruelly  they  have  commonl-y  exer- 
cUed  it,  is  too  well  known  from  recent  experience. 

When  a  con-'.pany  of  merchants  undertake,  at  their  own 
rifle  and  expence,  to  eftablifh  a  new  trade  with  fome  re- 
mote and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreafonablc 
to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint  ffeock  company,  and  to 
grant  them,  in  cafe  of  their  fuccefs,  a  monopoly  of  the 
trj}de  for  a  certain  number  of  years..  It  is  the  eafiell  and 
moft  natural  way  in  which  the  Hate  can  rocompence  them 
for  hazardnig  a  dangerous  and  expenfive  experiment,  of 
which  the  public  is  aftervyards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A 
temporary  monopoly  of  thii?  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon 
the  fame  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of  a 
new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that  of  a  new 
book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
the  monopoly  ought  certainly  to  determine  ',  the  forts  and 
garrifons,  if  it  was  found  necefiary  to  edablifli  any,  to  be 
taken  into  the  ha.nds  of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid 
to  the  company,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the 
fubjefts  of  the  Itate.  By  a  perpetual  monopoly,  all  the 
other  fubiecls  of  the  flate  are  taxed  very  abfurdly  in  two 
different  ways  ;  firft  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much  cheaper ; 
and,  fecondly,  by  their  total  exclufion  from  a  branch  of 
bufinefs,  which  It  might  be  both  convenient  and  profitable 
for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.  It  is  for  the  mo(l  worth- 
lefs  of  all  purpofes  too  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner. 
It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  fupport  the  negli- 
gence, profufion  and  malvcrfation  of  their  own  fervants, 
whofe  diforderly  condudl  feldom  allows  the  dividend  of 
the  company  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades 
which  are  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  makes  it 
fall  even  a  good  deal  fliort  of  that  rate.  Without'  a  mo- 
nopoly, however,  a  joint  flock  company,  it  would  appear 
from  experience,  cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch  of  fo- 
reign trade.  To  buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to  fell,  with 
profit,  in  another,  when  there  are  many  competitors  in 
both  •,  to  watch  over,  not  only  the  occafional  variations  in 
the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  and  more  frequent  va- 
riations in  the  competition,  or  In  the  fupply  which  that  de- 
mand 
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mand  is  likely  to  get  from  other  people,  and  to  fuit  with 
dexterity  and  judgment  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  each  aflbrtment  of  goods  to  all  thefe  circumilances,  is  a 
f  jecies  of  warfare  of  which  the  operations  are  continually 
changing,  and  which  can  fearce  ever  be  conducted  fuccefs- 
fully,  without  fuch  an  unremitting  exertion  of  vigilance 
and  attention,  as  cannot  long  be  expecfled  from  the  direc- 
tors of  a  joint  flock  company.  The  Eaft  India  Company, 
upon  the  redemption  of  their  funds,  and  the  expiration  of 
their  exclufive  privilege,  have  a  right,  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, to  continue  a  corporation  with  a  joint  llock,  and 
to  trade  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in 
common  with  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjec^ts.  But  in 
this  fituation,  the  fuperior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private 
adventurers  would,  in  all  probability,  foon  make  them  weary 
of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  knowledge  in  mat- 
ters of'political  ccconom-y,  the  Abbs  Morellet,  gives  a  lift 
of  fifty-five  joint  ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade,  which 
have  been  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Europe  fines 
the  year  1600,  and  which,  according,  to  him,  have  all  failed 
from  mifmanagement,  notwithftanding  they  had  exclufive 
privileges.  He  has  been  mifinformed  with  regard  to  the 
hiftory  of  two  or  three  of  them,  which  were  not  joint 
ftock  companies  and  have  not  failed.  But,  in  compenfation, 
there  have  been  feveral  joint  ftock  companies  which  have 
failed,  and  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  feems  pofiible  for  a  joint  ftock 
company  to  carry  on  fuccefsfully,  without  an  exclufive 
privilege,  are  thofe,  of  wdiich  all  the  operations  are  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  what  is  called  a  Routine,  or  to 
fuch  an  uniformity  of  method  as  admits  of  little  or  no  va- 
riation. Of  this  kind  is,  firft,  the  banking  trade ;  fe- 
condly,  the  trade  of  infurance  from  fire,  and  from  fea 
rifle  and  capture  in  time  of  war  j  thirdly,  the  trade  of  mak- 
ing and  maintaining  a  navigable  cut  or  canal ;  and  fourth- 
ly, the  fimilar  trade  of  bringing  water  for  the  fupply  of  a 
great  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade  may  ap- 
pear fomewhat  abftrufe,  the  practice  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to    fcridl    rules.     To   depart  upon  any  occafion 
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from  thofe  rules,  in  confequence  of  fome  flattering  fpecu- 
lation  of  extraordinary  gain,  is  almofl  always  extremely 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to  the  banking  company 
which  attempts  it.  But  the  confLitution  of  joint  Itock 
companies  renders  them  in  gejieral  more  tenacious  of 
eftablifhed  rules  than  any  private  copartnery.  Such  com- 
panies, therefore,  feem  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade. 
The  principal  banking  companies  in  Europe,  accordingly, 
are  joint  Itock  companies,  many  of  which  manage  their 
trade  very  fuccefsfully  without  any  exclufive  privilege. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  no  other  exclufive  privilege,  ex- 
cept that  no  other  banking  company  in  England  fliall 
confift  of  more  than  fix  perfons.  The  tM^o  banks  of 
Edinburgh  are  joint  flock  companies  without  any  exclufive 
privilege. 

The  value  of  the  rifle,  either  from  fire,  or  from  lofs 
by  fea,  or  by  capture,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  cal- 
culated very  exactly,  admits,  however,  of  fuch  a,  g?ofs 
efl:imation  as  renders  it,  in  fome  degree,  reducible  to  firidl 
rule  and  method.  The  trade  of  infurance,  therefore, 
may  be  carried  on  fuccefsfully  .by  a  joint  flock  company, 
without  any  exclufive  privilege.  Neither  the  London  Af- 
furance,  nor  the  Royal  Exchange  AfTurance  companies, 
have  any  fuch  privilege. 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once  made, 
the  management  of  it  becomes  quite  fimple  and  eafy,  and 
is  reducible  to  flri(fl  rule  and  metb.od.  Even  the  making 
of  it  is  fo,  as  it  may  be  contracted  for  with  undertakers 
at  fo  much  a  mile,  and  fo  much  a  lock.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  a  canal,  an  aqueduft,  or  a  great  pipe  for 
bringing  water  to  fupply  a  great  city.  Such  undertakings, 
therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  frequently  are,  very 
fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint  flock  companies  without  any 
exclufive  privilege. 

To  eflablifli  a  joint  flock  company,  however,  for  any 
undertaking,  merely  becaufe  fuch  a  company  might  be 
capable  of  managing  it  fuccefsfully  ;  or  to  exempt  a  par- 
ticular fet  of  dealers  from  fome  of  the  general  laws  which 
take  place  with  regard  to  all  their  neighbours,  merely 
becaufe  they  might  be  capable  of  thriving  if  they  had  fuch 
an  exemption,    would    certainly    not    be  reafonable.     To 

render 
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render  fuch  an  eftablifiiment  perfeiftly  reafonable,  with 
the  circumflance  of  being  reducible  to  Itricl  rule  and  me- 
thod, two  other  circumftances  ought  to  concur.  Firft,  it 
ought  to  appear  with  the  cleared  evidence,  that  the  un- 
dertaking is  of  greater  and  more  general  utility,  than  the 
greater  part  of  common  trades  j  and  fecondly,  that  it  re- 
quires a  greater  capital  than  can  eafily  be  collecled  into  a 
private  co-partnery.  If  a  moderate  capital  was  fufficient, 
the  great  utility  of  the  undertaking  would  not  be  a  fufli- 
cient  reafon  for  eftablifhing  a  joint  flock  company  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  demand  for  what  it  was  to  pro- 
duce would  readily  and  eafily  be  fupplied  by  private  adven- 
turers. In  the  four  trades  abovementioned,  both  thofe 
circumftances  concur. 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking  trade, 
when  prudently  managed,  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
fecond  book  of  this  inquiry.  But  a  public  bank  which  is 
to  fupport  public  credit,  and  upon  particular  emergencies 
to  advance  to  government  tlie  whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to 
the  amount,  perhaps,  of  feveral  millions,  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  eafily 
be  collected  into  any  prrvate  copartnery. 

The  trade  of  infurance  gives  great  fecurity  to  the  for- 
tunes of  private  people,  and  by  dividing  among  a  great 
many  that  lofs  v/hich  would  ruin  an  individual,  makes  it 
fall  light  and  eafy  upon  the  whole  fociety.  In  order  to  give 
this  fecuvity,  hov/ever,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  infurers 
{liould  have  a  very  large  capital.  Before  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  two  joint  flock  companies  for  infurance  in 
London,  a  lift,  it  is  faid,  was  laid  before  the  attorney-o-e- 
neral,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  private  infurers  who  had 
failed  in  the  courfc  of  a  icw  years. 

That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works  which 
are  fometimes  neceflary  for  fupplying  a  great  city  with 
water,  are  of  great  and  general  utility ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  they  frequently  require  a  greater  expence,  than  fuits 
the  fortunes  of  private  people,  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

% 

Except  the   four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have  not 

been  able  to    recollefl  any  other  in  which  all  the  three 

circumftances,  requifite  for  rendering  reafonable  the  efta- 
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blifhment  of  a  joint  flock  company,  concur.  The  Eng- 
liili  copper  company  of  London,  the  lead  fmelting  com- 
pany, the  glafs  grinding  company,  have  not  even  the 
pretext  of  any  great  or  fingular  utility  in  the  obje6t  which 
they  purfue ;  nor  does  the  purfuit  of  that  objecfb  feem  to 
require  any  expence  unfuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
private  men.  Whether  the  trade  which  thofe  companies 
carry  on,  is  reducible  to  fuch  (iriCt  rule  and  method  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint  flock  compa- 
ny, or  whether  they  have  any  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  ex- 
traordinary profits,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The 
mine-adventurers  company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt. 
A  fhare  in  the  (lock  of  the  Britifh  Linen  Company  of 
Edinburgh  fells,  at  prefent,  very  much  below  par,  though 
lefs  fo  than  it  did  fome  years  ago.  The  joint  llock  compa- 
nies, which  are  eflabliflied  for  the  public  fpirited  purpofe  of 
promoting  fome  particular  manufaClure,  over  and  above  ma- 
naging their  own  affairs  ill,  to  the  dimmution  of  the  general 
flock  of  the  fociety,  can  in  other  refpefls  fcarce  ever  fail 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Notwithflanding  the  mofl 
upright  intentions,  the  unavoidable  partiality  of  their  di- 
rectors to  particular  branches  of  the  manufa£lure,  of 
wliich  the  undertakers  miflead  and  impofe  upon  them,  is 
a  real  difcouragement  to  the  reft,  and  necefiarily  breaks, 
more  or  lefs,  that  natural  proportion  which  would  other- 
wile  eftablifli  itfelf  between  judicious  induilry  and  profit, 
and  which,  to  the  general  induflry  of  the  country,  is  of  all 
encouragements  the  greatefl  and  the  mofl  efFe^lual. 


Article     IL 


Of  the    Expence    cf    the    Injlitut'ions  for    the    Education  of 

Youth. 


THE  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  the  youth  may, 
ill  the  fame  manner,  furnifh  a  revenue  fufficient  for  de- 
fraying their  own  expence.  The  fee  or  honorary  which 
the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mafler  naturally  conftitutes  a  re- 
venue of  this  kind. 

Even 
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Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mafler  does  not  arife  al- 
together from  this  natural  revenue,  it  ftill  is  not  neceiTary 
that  it  fliould  be  derived  from  that  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  of  which  the  collection  and  application  is,  in  mod 
countries,  afhgned  to  the  executive  power.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of 
tchools  and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  ge- 
neral revenue,  or  but  a  very  fmall  one.  It  every  where 
arifes  chiefly  from  fome  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from 
the  rent  of  fome  landed  eftate,  or  from  the  intereft  of  fome 
fum  of  money  allotted  and  put  under  the  management 
of  truftees  for  this  particular  purpofe,  fometimes  by  the  fo- 
vereign  himfelfj  and  fometimes  by  fome  private  donor. 

Have  tliofe  public  endowments  contributed  in  general 
to  promote  the  end  of  their  inftitution  ?  Have  they  con- 
tributed to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  to  improve  the 
a^jjihties  of  the  teachers  ?  Have  they  directed  tlae  courfe 
of  eaucation  towards  objects  more  ufeful,  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  public,  than  thofe  to  which  it  would 
naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ?  It  (hould  not  feem 
very  difficult  to  give  at  leaft  a  probable  anfwer  to  each  of 
thofe  queflions.  ^ 

In  every  profefiaon,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  exercife  it,  is  always  in  proportion  to  tlie  necef- 
fity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exertion.  This  ne- 
ceihty  is  greateft  with  thofe  to  whom  the  emoluments  of 
their  profefBon  are  the  only  fource  from  which  they  ex- 
pect their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and  fub- 
fifhence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get 
this  fubfiftence,  they  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  execute 
a  certain  quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value  \  and,  where 
the  competition  is  free,  tlie  rivalfliip  of  competitoi-s,  wlio 
are  all  endeavouring  to  juftle  one  another  out  of  employ- 
ment, obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to  execute  his  work 
with  a  certain  degree  of  exa£fnefs.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
objedls  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  fuccefs  in  fome  parti- 
cular profeflions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the 
exertion  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and  ambition. 
Great  objects,  however,  are  evidently  not  necelTary  in  or- 
der to  occafion  the  greateft  exertions.  Rivalfhip  and  emu- 
Jation  render  excellency,  even  in  njpan  profcfTions,  an  ob- 

jed 
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je£l  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occaucn  the  very  greatefl 
exertions.  Great  objecfts,  on  ibc  contrary,  alone  and  un- 
fupported  by  the  neceflity  of  appHcation,  have  feldom 
been  fufficient  to  occafion  any  conliderable  exertion.  In 
England,  fuccefs  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law  leads  to  fome 
very  great  objects  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men, 
born  to  eafy  fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been  emi- 
nent in  that  profeflion  ! 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have  necefla- 
rily  diminiflied  more  or  kfs  the  neceflity  of  application  in 
the  teachers.  Their  fubfiftence,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from 
their  falaries,  is  evidently  derived  from  a  fund  altogether 
independent  of  their  fuccefs  and  reputation  in  their  parti- 
cular profeflions. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a  part,  and 
frequently  but  a  fmail  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part  arifes  fi-om  the  honora- 
ries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The  neceflity  of  application, 
though  always  more  or  lefs  diminifiicdj  is  not  in  this  cafe 
entirely  taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeflion  is  ftill 
of  fome  importance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  has  fome  dependen- 
cy upon  the  afledion,  gratitude,  and  favourable  report  of 
thofe  vvho  have  attended  upon  his  infl:ru6\ions ;  and  thefe 
favourable  fcntiments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well 
as  by  deferving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence 
with  which  he  difcharges  every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  univerfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving any  honorary  or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his  falary 
conftitutes  the  whole  of  the  revenue  which  he  derives 
from  his  office.  His  intereft  is,  in  this  cafe,  fet  as  diretl- 
ly  in  oppofiticn  to  his  duty  as  it  is  pofiible  to  fet  it.  It  is 
the  intercfl  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his  eafe  as  he 
can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  prccifely  the  fame, 
whether  he  does,  or  does  not  perform  fome  very  laborious 
duty,  it  is  certainly  his  intereft,  at  leaft  as  intereft  is  vul- 
garly undcrftood,  either  to  negleft  it  altogether,  or  if  he  is 
fubjefl  to  fome  authority  which  will  not  fufler  him  to  do 
this,  to  perform  it  in  as  carelefs  and  flovcnly  a  n^anner  as 
that  authority  will  permit.  If  he  is  naturally  a6live  and  a 
lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  intereft  to  employ  that  adtivity  in 
any  way,  from  which  he  can  derive  fome  advantage,  rather 
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than  in  the  performance  of  his    duty,   from  which  he  can 
derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjedl  refides  in  the  bo- 
dy corporate,  the  college,  or  univerfity,  of  which  he  hlm- 
felf  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  members  are,  like  himfelf,  perfous  who  either  are, 
or  ought  to  be  teachers  ;  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common 
caufe,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every 
man  to  confent  that  his  neighbour  may  negleift  his  duty, 
provided  he  himfelf  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  pro- 
feflbrs  have,  for  thefe  many  years,  given  up  altogether  even 
the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjeft  refides,  not  fo 
much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as 
in  fome  other  extraneous  perfons,  in  the  bifhop  of  the 
diocefe  for  example  ;  in  the  governor  of  the  province  ;  or, 
perhaps,  in  fome  minifter  of  Itate  ;  it  is  not  indeed  in  this 
cafe  very  likely  that  he  will  be  fuflered  to  negle£l  his  du- 
ty altogether.  All  that  fuch  fuperiors,  however,  can  force 
him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  leciures  in 
tlie  week  or  in  tlie  year.  What  thofe  leftures  Ihall  be, 
muft  Hill  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the  teacher ;  and 
that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  motives 
Vv'hich  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extraneous  jurifdidlion 
of  this  kind,  befides,  is  liable  to  be  exercifed  both  ignorant- 
]y  and  capricioufly.  In  its  natui-e  it  is  arbitrary  and  dif- 
cretionary,  and  the  perfons  who  exerclfe  ir,  neither  at- 
tending upon  the  leflures  of  the  teacher  themfelves,  nor 
perhaps  underflanding  the  fciences  which  it  is  his  bufmefs 
to  teach,  are  feldom  capable  of  exercifing  it  with  judgment. 
From  the  infolence  of  office  too  they  are  frequently  indif- 
ferent how  they  exercife  it,  and  are  very  apt  to  cenfure 
or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without  any 
juft  caufe.  The  perfon  fubje(ft  to  fuch  jurifdlflion  is  ne- 
ceflarily  degraded  by  it,  and,  inftead  of  being  one  of  the 
moft  refped\able.  Is  rendered  one  of  the  meaneft  and  mofl 
contemptible  perfons  in  the  fociety.  It  is  by  powerful  pro- 
tefblon  only  that  he  can  effectually  guard  himfelf  againil 
the  bad  ufage  to  which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed  •,  and  this 
prote6lion  he  is  moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  di- 
ligence 
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ligence  in  his  profeflion,  but  by  obfcquioufnefs  to  the  will 
of  his  iuperiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fa- 
crifice  to  that  will  the  rights,  the  intereft,  and  the  honour, 
of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  "Who- 
ever has  attended  for  any  confiderable  time  to  tiie  admi- 
niftration  of  a  French  univerfityj  muft  have  had  occafion 
to  remark  the  effedls  which  naturally  refult  from  an  arbi- 
trary and  extraneous  jurifdidion  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  fludents  to  any 
college  or  univerfity,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  teachers,  tends  more  or  lefs  to  diminjlh  the 
necefiity  of  that  merit  or  reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  phyfic  and 
divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  refiding  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  certain  univerfities,  neceflanly 
force  a  certain  number  of  fludents  to  fucli  univerfities,  in- 
dependent of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The 
privileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of  ftatutes  of  apprentice- 
ihip,  which  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, juft  as  the  other  ftatutes  of  apprenticelhip  have  to  that 
of  arts  and  manufacflures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarfliips,  exhibitions, 
burfaries,  &c.  neceffarily  attach  a  certain  number  of  Itu- 
dents  to  certain  colleges,  independent  altogetiier  of  the 
merit  of  thofe  particular  colleges.  Were  the  ftudents  up- 
on fuch  charitable  foundations  left  free  to  chufe  what  col- 
lege they  liked  befl:,  fuch  liberty  might  perhaps  contribute 
to  excite  fome  emulation  among  different  colleges.  A  re- 
gulation on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  even  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  every  particular  college  from  leaving 
it,  and  going  to  any  other,  without  leave  firft  alked  and 
obtained  of  that  which  they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend 
very  much  to  extinguilL  that  emulation. 

If  in  cacli  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who  was  to  in- 
flrucl:  each  ftudent  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  fliould  not  be 
voluntarily  chcfen  by  the  ftudent,  but  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  college  •,  and  if,  in  cafe  of  negledl,  inability,  or 
bad  ufage,  the  ftudent  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  change 
him  for  another,  without  leave  firft  afked  and  obtained  ; 
fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much  to  ex- 
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tingulfh  all  emulation  among  the  different  tutors  of  the 
fame  college,  but  to  diminifh  very  much  in  all  of  them 
the  neceflity  of  diligence  and  of  attention  to  their  i-efpec- 
tive  pupils.  Such  teachers,  though  very  well  paid  by  their 
ftudents,  might  be  as  much  difpofed  to  negle£l:  them,  as 
thofe  v\'ho  are  not  paid  by  them  at  all,  or  who  have  no 
other  recompence  but  their  falary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  it  mud:  be 
an  unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  confcious,  while  he  is  lec- 
turing his  ftudents,  that  he  is  either  fpeaking'  or  reading 
nonfenfe,  or  what  is  very  little  better  than  nonfenfe.  It 
mull  too  be  unpleafant  to  him  to  obferve  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  fludents  defert  his  leftures  ;  or  perhaps  attend 
upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  negleft,  contempt, 
and  derifion.  If  he  Is  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  leclures,  thefe  motives  alone,  without  any  other 
intereft,  might  difpofe  him  to  take  fome  pains  to  give 
tolerably  good  ones.  Several  different  expedients,  how- 
ever, may  be  fallen  upon  which  will  effectually  blunt  the 
edge  of  all  thofe  incitements  to  diligence.  The  teacher, 
inllead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils  himfelf,  the  fcience  in 
which  he  propofes  to  inflrutl  them,  'may  read  fome  book 
upon  it ;  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and  dead 
language,  by  interpreting  it  to  them  into  their  own  ;  or, 
what  would  give  him  ftill  lefe  trouble,  by  making  them  in- 
terpret it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  occa- 
fional  rcm.ark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  giv- 
ing a  lecture.  The  flighteft  degree  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication will  enable  him  to  do  this  without  expofing  him- 
felf to  contempt  or  derifion,  or  faying  any  thing  that  is 
really  foolilh,  abfurd,  or  ridiculous.  The  difcipline  of 
the  college,  at  the  fame  time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all 
his  pupils  to  the  moft  regular  attendance  upon  this  fliam- 
ieClure,  and  to  maintain  the  moft  decent  and  refpeftful  be- 
haviour during  the  whole  of  the  performance. 

The  difcipline  of  colleges  and  univerfitles  Is  in  general 
contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftudents,  but  for  the 
intereft,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  for  the  eafe  of  the 
mafters.  Its  objedl  Is,  in  all  cafes,  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  mafter,  and  whether  he  neglecfls  or  performs 
his  duty,  to  oblige  the  ftudents  in  all  cafes  to  behave  to 
him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the   greateft   diligence  and 
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ability.  It  fcems  to  prefume  perfect  wifdom  and  virtue  in 
the  one  order,  and  the  greateft  weaknefs  and  folly  in  the 
other.  Where  the  malters,  however,  really  perform  their 
duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ftudents  ever  negletl  theirs.  No  difcipline  is 
ever  requifite  to  force  attendance  upon  ledlures  which  are 
really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well  known  wherever  any 
fuch  ledlures  are  given.  Force  and  reftraint  may,  no 
doubt,  be  in  fome  degree  requifite  in  order  to  oblige  chil' 
drcn,  or  very  young  boys,  to  attend  to  thofe  parts  of  edu- 
cation which  it  is  thought  neceflary  for  them  to  ac- 
quire during  that  early  period  of  life  ;  but  after  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  mafter  does  his  duty, 
force  or  reftraint  can  fcarce  ever  be  neceflary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generofity  of  the  great- 
er part  of  young  men,  that,  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to 
neglecl  or  defpife  the  inftruftions  of  their  mafter,  provided 
he  ftiows  fome  ferious  intention  of  being  of  ufe  to  them, 
they  are  generally  inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incor- 
reclnefs  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  fometimes 
even  to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal  of  grofs  ne- 
gligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  for  the 
teaching  of  which  there  are  no  public  inftitutlons,  are  ge- 
rierally  the  beft  taught.  AVhen  a  young  man  goes  to  a 
iencing  or  a  dancing  fchool,  he  does  not,  indeeil,  always 
learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well ;  but  he  feldom  fails  of 
learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effects  of  the 
riding  fchool  are  not  commonly  fo  evident.  The  expence 
of  a  riding  fchool  is  fo  great,  that  in  moft  places  It  is  a 
public  inftltutlon.  The  three  moft  eflential  parts  of  lite- 
rary education,  to  read,  write,  and  account,  it  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  more  common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in 
public  fchools  j  and  it  very  feldom  happens  that  any  body 
fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which  It  is  neceflary 
to  acquire  them. 

1^  England  the  public  fchools  are  much  lefs  corrupted 
than  the  univerfities.  In  the  fchools  the  youth  are  taught, 
or  at  leaft  may  be  t;uight,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  is,  every 
thing  which  the  mailers  pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is 
expcded,  they  (hould  teach.  In  the  univerfities  the  youth 
neither  are  taught,  nor  always  can   find   any  proper  means 
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of  being  taught,  the  fciences,  which  it  is  the  bufincfs  of 
thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.  The  reward  of  tire 
fchool-maller  in  moft  cafes  depends  principally,  in  fome 
cafes  almoffc  entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his 
fcholars.  Schools  have  no  exclufive  privileges.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  honours  of  graduation,  it  is  not  necefiary  that 
a  perfon  fliould  bring  a  certificate  of  his  having  (ludied  a 
certain  number  of  years  at  a  public  fchooL  If  upon  ex- 
amination he  appears  to  underftand  what  is  taught  there, 
no  queftions  are  afked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt 
it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  taught  in 
univerfities,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  are  not  very  well 
taught.  But  had  it  not  been  for  thofe  inftitutions,  they 
would  not  have  been  commonly  taught  at  all,  and  both 
the  individual  and  the  public  would  have  fuffered  a  good 
deal  from  the  want  of  thofe  important  parts  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  prefent  univerfities  of  Europe  were  originally,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  ecclefiallical  corporations ;  inititut- 
ed  for  the  education  of  churchmen.  They  were  founded 
by  the  autliorityof  the  pope,  and  were  fo  entirely  under 
his  immediate  protection,  that  their  members,  whether 
mailers  or  Undents,  had  all  of  tliem  what  was  then  called 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  from  the  ci- 
vil jurifdidion  of  the  countries  in  which  their  refpe6live 
univerfities  were  fituated,  and  were  amenable  only  to-  the 
ecckfiaifical  tribunals.  What  was  taught  in  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  univerfities  was,  fuitable  to  the  end  of  tlicir 
inftitution,  either  theology,  or  fomctliing  that  was  merely 
preparatory  to  theology. 

When  chriftianity  was  firft  ellabliflicd  by  law,  a  cor- 
rupted Latin  had  become  the  common  language  of  all  the 
weifern  parts  of  Europe.  The  fervice  of  the  church  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  tranllatlon  of  the  Bible  which  was  read 
in  churches,  were  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin,  that  is, 
in  the  common  language  of  the  country.  After  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  barbarous  nations  who  ovei-turned  the  Ro- 
man  empire,  Latin  gradually  ceafed  to  be  the  language  of 
any  part  of  Europe.  But  the  reverence  of  the  people  na- 
turally preferves  the  eilabliflied   forms   and   ceremonies  of 
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religion,  long  after  the  circumftances  which  firfl;  introduc- 
ed and  rendered  them  reafonable  are  no  more.  Though 
Latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  underftood  any  where  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole  fervice  of  the 
church  Hill  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  language. 
Two  ditTerent  languages  were  thus  eftablidied  in  Europe, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt ;  a  language  of 
the  priefts,  and  a  language  of  the  people  •,  a  facrcd  and  a 
profane ;  a  learned  and  an  unlearned  language.  But  it 
was  neceffary  that  the  priells  fhould  underitand  fomething 
of  that  facred  and  learned  language  in  which  they  were 
to  officiate ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  I^atin  language  there- 
fore made,  from  the  beginning,  an  elTentlal  part  of  univer- 
fity  education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  infallible  decrees  of  the  church 
had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  com- 
monly called  the  Latin  Vulgate,  to  have  been  equally  dic- 
tated by  divine  infpiration,  and  therefore  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  The  know- 
ledge of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not  being  indif- 
penfably  vequifitc  to  a  churchman,  the  ftudy  of  them  did 
not  for  a  long  time  make  a  neceflary  part  of  the  common  , 
courfe  of  univerfity  education.  There  are  fome  Spanifii 
univerfities,  I  am  allured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that  courfe. 
The  firft  reformers  found  the  Greek  text  of  the  new  tef- 
tament,  and  even  tb.e  Hebrew  text  of  the  old,  more  fa- 
vourable to  their  opinions  than  the  vulgate  tranflation, 
which,  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed,  had  been  gradually 
accommodated  to  fupport  the  dotlrines  of  the  catholic 
church.  They  fet  themfelves,  therefore,  to  expofe  the 
many  errors  of  that  tranflation,  which  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  were  thus  put  under  the  necefTity  of  defending  or 
explaining.  But  thia  could  not  well  be  done  without  fome 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  which  the  ftudy, 
was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into  the  greater  part  of 
univerfities;  both  of  thofe  which  embraced,  and  of  thofe 
which  rejet'licd,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  The 
Greek  language  was  connecHied  with  every  part  of  that 
clalhcal  learning,  whicli,  though  at  firfl  principally  culti- 
vated  by   catholics   and   Italians,  happened    to   come   into 
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fafliion  much  about  the  fame  time  that  the  docftrines  of 
the  reformation  were  fet  on  foot.  In  the  greater  part  of 
univerfities,  therefore,  that  language  was  taught  previous 
to  the  Itudy  of  philofophy,  and  as  foon  as  the  ftudent 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  Latin.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage having  no  connexion  with  claflical  learning,  and, 
except  the  holy  fcriptures,  being  the  language  of  not 
a  fingle  book  in  any  efteem,  the  ftudy  of  it  did  not 
commonly  commence  till  after  that  of  philofophy,  and 
when  the  ftudent  had  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  theo- 
logy. 

Originally  the  firft  rudiments  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  were  taught  in  univerfities,  and  in 
fome  univerfities  they  ftill  continue  to  be  fo.  In  others  it 
is  expejfted  that  the  lluuent  fhould  have  previoufly  acquir- 
ed at  leaft  the  riadiments  of  one  or  both  of  thofe  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  ftudy  continues  to  make  every  where 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  univerfity  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philofophy  was  divided  into  three 
great  branches ;  phyfics,  or  natural  philofophy  ;  ethics,  or 
moral  philofophy  5  and  logic.  This  general  divifion  feems 
perfedtly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipfes,  comets ;  tJiunder,  light- 
ning, and  other  extraordinary  meteors  j  the  generation,  the 
life,  growth,  and  diflblution  of  plants  and  animals  9  are 
objefts  which,  as  they  neceflarily  excite  the  wonder,  i'o 
they  naturally  call  forth  the  curiofity  of  mankind  to  en- 
quire into  their  caufes.  Superftition  lirft  attempted  to  fa- 
tisfy  this  curiofity  by  referring  all  thofe  wonderful  appear- 
ances to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  account  for  them,  from  more 
familiar  caufes,  or  from  fuch  as  mankind  were  better  ac- 
quainted with,  tlian  the  agency  of  the  gods.  As  thofe 
great  ph?enomena  are  the  lirft  objects  of  human  curiofity, 
fo  the  fcience  which  pretends  to  explain  them  muft  natu- 
rally have  been  the  firft  branch  of  philofophy  that  was  cul- 
tivated. The  firft  philofophers,  accordingly,  of  whom  hif- 
tory  has  preferved  any  account,  appear  to  have  been  na- 
tural pliilofophers. 


IN 
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In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men  muft  have 
attended  to  the  charafters,  defigns,  and  a£lions  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  many  reputable  rules  and  maxims  for  the  conduct 
of  human  life,  mull  have  been  laid  down  and  approved  of 
by  common  confent.  As  foon  as  writing  came  into  falhion, 
wife  men,  or  thofe  who  fancied  themfelves  fuch,  would  na- 
turally endeavour  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  efta- 
blifhed  and  refpe<!^ed  maxims,  and  to  exprefs  their  own 
fenfe  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  condu^l:, 
fometimes  in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like 
what  are  called  the  fables  of  JE{op ;  and  fometimes  in  the 
more  fimple  one  of  apophthegms,  or  wife  fayings,  like  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  verfes  of  Theagnis  and  Phocyl- 
lides,  and  fome  parts  of  the  works  of  Hefiod.  They  might 
continue  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time  merely  to  multiply 
the  number  of  thofe  maxims  of  prudence  and  inorality, 
vi'ithout  even  attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  dif- 
tincl:  or  methodical  order,  much  lefs  to  conne6f  them  toge- 
ther by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from  which  they 
were  all  deducible,  like  effecils  from  their  natural  caufes. 
The  beauty  of  a  fyflematical  arrangement  of  different 
obfervations  conne£led  by  a  few  common  principles,  was 
iirft  feen  in  the  rude  efTays  of  thofe  ancient  times  towards 
a  fyflem  of  natural  philofophy.  Something  of  the  fam.e 
kind  was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims 
cf  common  life  were  arranged  rn  fome  methodical  order, 
and  connecSled  together  by  a  few  common  principles,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and  connect 
the  phenomena  of  naLure.  The  fcience  which  pretends  to 
inveltigate  and  explain  thofe  conneffing  principles,  is  what 
is  properly  called  moral  phllofopliy. 

Different  authors  gave  ditlerent  fyftems  both  of  na- 
tur»il  and  moral  philofophy.  But  the  arguments  by  which 
they  fupported  tliofe  different  fyftems,  far  from  being  al- 
ways demonftrations,  were  frequently  at  beft  but  very  len- 
der probabilities,  and  fometimes  mere  fophifms,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  of 
common  language.  Speculative  fyilcms  have  in  all  ages  of 
the  woi'Id  been  adopted  for  reafons  too  frivolous  to  have 
determined  the  judgment  of  any  man  of  common  fenfe, 
in  a  matter  of  the  fmalleft  pecuniary  intcrefl.  Grofs  fo- 
phiflry  has  fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  except  in  matters  of  philofophy  and  fpccula- 

tion  ; 
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tion  •,  and  in  thefe  it  has  frequently  had  the  greateft.  The 
patrons  of  each  fyftem  of  natural  and  moral  philofophy 
naturally  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftems  which  were  oppofite 
to  their  ov/n.  In  examining  thofe  arguments,  they  were 
neceflariiy  led  to  confider  the  difference  between  a  proba- 
ble and  a  demonftrable  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and 
a  conclufive  one  j  and  Logic,  or  the  fcience  of  the  genera! 
principles  of  good  and  bad  reafoning,  neceflariiy  arofe  out 
of  the  obfervations  which  a  fcrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occa- 
fion  to.  Though  in  its  origin  pofterior  both  to  phyfics  and 
to  ethics,  it  was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  philofophy,  pre- 
viouily  to  either  of  thofe  fciences.  The  lluJent,  it  feems 
to  have  been  thought,  ought  to  underftand  well  the  diifer- 
ence  betM-een  good  and  bad  reafoning,  before  he  was  led 
to  reafon  upon  fubjedls  of  fo  great  importance. 

This  ancient  divifion  of  philofophy  into  three  parts  was 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  changed 
for  another  into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught  con- 
cerning the  nature  either  of  the-  human  mind  or  of  the 
Deity,  made  a  part  of  the  fyilem  of  phyfics.  Thofe  be- 
ings, in  whatever  their  effence  might  be  fuppofed  to  confift, 
were  parts  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  parig 
too  productive  of  the  moll  important  effedls.  Whatever 
human  reafon  could  either  conclude,  or  conje£lure,  con- 
cerning them,  made,  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no 
doubt  two  very  important  ones,  of  the  fcience  v/hich  pre- 
tended to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of 
the  great  fyftem^of  the  univerfe.  But  in  the  univerfities 
of  Europe,  where  philofophy  was  taught  only  as  fubfervi- 
ent  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell  longer  upon  thefe 
two  chapters  than  upon  any  other  of  the  fcience.  They 
were  gradually  more  and  more  extended,  and  were  divided 
into  many  inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft  the  dotlrine  of  fpi- 
rits,  of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take  up  as 
much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  as  the  dodlrine  of 
bodies,  of  which  fo  much  can  be  known.  The  doctrines 
concerning  thofe  two  fubjects  werre  confidered  as  making 
two  diftindl  fciences.  What  arc  called  Metaphyfics  or 
Pneumatics  were  fet  in  oppofition  to  phyfics,  and  v/ere  cul- 
tivated 
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tlvated  not  only  as  the  more  fublimc,  but,  for  the  purpofes 
of  a  particular  profefTion,  as  the  more  ufeful  fcience  of  the 
two.  The  proper  fubject  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  a 
fubjc(fl  in  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of  making  fo 
many  ufeful  difcoveries,  was  alraoft  entirely  neglecfted.  The 
fubjefl  in  w^hich,  after  a  few  very  fimple  and  almoft  obvi- 
ous truths,  the  moll  careful  attention  can  difcover  nothing 
but  obfcurity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequently  pro- 
duce nothing  but  fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was  greatly  culti- 
vated. 

When  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in  oppofl- 
tion  to  one  another,  the  comparifon  between  them  natu- 
rally gave  birth  to  a  third,  to  what  was  called  Ontology, 
or  the  fcience  which  treated  of  the  qualities  and  attributes 
Vv'hich  were  common  to  both  the  fubjeifts  of  the  other  two 
fciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms  compofed  the 
greater  parts  of  the  Metaphyfics  or  Pneumatics  of  the 
fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  fcience  of 
Ontology,  which  was  likewife  fometimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

\YnEREiN  confided  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  a 
man,  confidercd  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  member 
of  a  family,  of  a  ftate,  an\l  of  the  gixat  fociety  of  man- 
kind, was  the  obje£l  wliich  the  ancient  moral  philofophy 
propofed  to  inveftigate.  In  that  philofophy  the  duties  of 
ii.«man  life  v/erc  treated  of  as  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs 
and  perfection  of  human  life.  But  when  moral,  as  well 
as  natural  philofophy,  came  to  be  taught  only  as  fubfervient 
to  theology,  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as 
chieily  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  of  a  life  to  come.  In 
the  ancient  philofophy  the  pcrfedlion  of  virtue  was  rcprc- 
fented  as  neceffarily  produ(^T:iue,  to  the  perfon  who  poilef- 
fed  it,  of  the  molt  perfedl  happinefs  in  this  life.  In  the 
modern  philofophy  it  was  frequently  reprefented  as  gene- 
rally, or  rather  as  almoft  always  inconnftent  with  any  de- 
gree of  happinefs  in  this  life  ;  and  heaven  was  to  be  earned 
only  by  penance  and  mortification,  by  the  aufterities  and 
abafement  of  a  monk;  not  by  the  liberal,  generous,  and 
fpirited  condu(fl  of  a  man.  Cafuiftry  and  an  afcetic  mora- 
lity made  up,  in  moll  cafes,  the  greater  part  of  the  moral 
philofophy  of  the  fchools.  By  far  the  moil  -important  of  all 
the  different  branches  of  Philofophy,  became  in  this  nian- 
ner  by  far  the  mofl  corrupted. 

3  Such, 
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Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of  philofophi- 
tal  education  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univeriitles  in  Eu- 
rope. Logic  was  taught  tirft  :  Ontology  came  in  the  fe-*^ 
cond  place :  Pneumatology,  compi'ehending  the  do<5irine 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  foul  and  of  the  Deity, 
in  the  third :  In  the  fourth  followed  a  debafed  fyflem 
of  rrioral  philofophy,  which  was  corifidered  as  immediately 
coimefled  with  the  doflrines  of  Pneumatology,  with  the 
immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  with  the  rewards  and 
punifhments,  which,  from  the  juflice  of  the  Deity,  vsrere  to 
be  expedled  in  a  life  to  come  :  A  (hort  and  fuperficial  fyf- 
tem  of  Phyfics  ufually  concluded  the  courfe* 

The  alterations  which  the  univerdties  of  Eurdpe  thus 
introduced  into  the  ancient  courfe  of  philofophy,  were  all 
meant  for  the  education  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  to  render  it  a 
more  proper  introduflion  to  the  ftudy  of  theolop^y.  But 
the  additional  quantity  of  fubtlety  and  fophhlry  j  the  ca- 
fuiftry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which  thdfe  alterations  in* 
troduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not  render  it  more  proper  fot 
the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more 
likely  either  to  improve  the  underltanding  or  tj  rnend  tha. 
heart. 


This  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  fiill  continues  to  Se: 
taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfitirs  of  Europe  } 
with  more  or  lefs  diligence,  according  as  the  conftitution 
of  each  particular  univerlity  happens  to  render  diligence 
more  or  lefs  neceffary  to  the  teachers.  In  forne  of  th: 
richeft  and  bed  endowed  univerfities,  the  tutors  content 
themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  unconnedied  Ihreds  and 
parcels  of  this  corrupted  courfe ;  and  even  thefe  they  com- 
monly teach  very  negligently  and  fuperficlally. 

The  improvements  which,  in  rriodern  times,  have 
been  made  in  feveral  different  branches  of  philofophy, 
have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  made  in  univer- 
fities ;  though  fome  no  doubt  have.  The  greater  part  of 
univerfities  have  not  even  been  very  forward  to  adopt 
thofe  improvements,  after  they  were  made  ;  and  feveral 
of  thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain,-  for  a 
long  time,  the  fancT:uaries  in  which  exploded  fyftems  and 
o^folete  prejudices  found  (helter  and  protedlion,  after  they 
had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other  corner  of  the  world. 

Vol.  II.  U  *  In 
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la  general,  the  rlchefl  and  beft  endowed  univerfities  have 
been  the  flowed  in  adopting  thofe  improvements,  and  the 
moll  averfe  to  permit  any  conliderable  change  in  the  efta- 
blifned  plan  of  education.  Thofe  improvements  were 
more  eafily  introduced  into  fome  of  the  poorer  univerfities, 
in  which  the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  reputation  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  fubfil{:ence,-were  obliged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  fchcols  and  univerfities  of 
Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the  education  of 
a  particular  profelhon,  that  of  churchmen  ;  and  though 
they  were  not  always  very  diligent  in  in(l:ru£ling  their  pu- 
pils even  in  the  fciences  which  were  fuppofed  neceflary 
for  that  profefiion,  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  tliemfelves 
the  education  of  almoft  all  other  people,  particularly  of 
almoll  all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  me- 
thod, it  fcems,  could  be  fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with 
any  advantage,  the  long  interval  between  infancy  and 
that  period  of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good 
earned  to  the  real  bufinefs  of  the  world,  the  bufinefs 
which  is  to  employ  them  during  the  remainder  of  their 
days.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  fchools  and 
univerfities,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  mod  pro- 
per preparation  for  that  bufinefs. 

.  In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  the 
cudom  to  fend  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
immediately  upon  their  leaving  fchool,  and  without 
fending  them  to  any  univerfity.  Our  young  people,  it  is 
faid,  generally  return  home  much  improved  by  their  tra- 
vels. A  young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty,  returns 
three  or  four  years  older  than  he  was  when  he  went 
abroad  ;  and  at  that  age  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  improve 
a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  years.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
travels,  he  generally  acquires  fome  knowledge  of  one  or 
two  foreign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is 
feldom  fu(Hcient  to  enable  him  either  to  fpeak  or  write 
them  with  propriety.  In  other  refpects  he  commonly  re- 
turns home  more  conceited,,  more  unprincipled,  more  dif- 
fipated,  and  more  incapable  of  any  ferious  application 
either  to  dudy  or  to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  \^'ell  have  be- 
come 
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come  in  fo  ibort  at  a  time,  had  lie  lived  at  home.  By  tra- 
velling lb  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  mod  frivolous 
dilTipation  the  moft  precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  infpe<R;ion  and  controul  of  his  parents  and 
relations,  every  ufeful  habit,  wdiich  the  earlier  parts  of 
his  education  might  have  had  foms  tendency  to  form  ia 
him,  inftead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed,  is  almolt 
neceflarily  either  weakened  or  effaced.  Nothing  but  the 
difcredit  into  which  the  univerfities  are  allowing  them- 
felves  to  fall,  could  ever  have  brought  into  repute  fo  very 
abfurd  a  practice  as  that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period 
of  life.  By  fending  his  fon  abroad,  a  father  delivers  him- 
felf,  at  leafi  for  fome  time,  from  fo  difagreeabie  an  object 
as  that  of  a  fon  unemployed,  neglecTted,  and  going  to  ruin 
before  his  eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  fome  of  the  modern  in- 
ftitutlons  for  education. 

Different  plans  and  dllTerent  inftitutions  for  educa- 
cation  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages  aiid  na- 
tions. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free  citizen 
was  inilru6led,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  magif- 
trate,  in  gymnaftic  exercifes  and  in  mufic.  By  gymnaftic 
exercifes  it  was  intended  to  harden  his  body,  to  fharpen 
his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  war  j  and  as  the  Greek  militia  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  bed  that  ever  M-as  in  the  world,  this 
part  of  their  public  education  mull  have  anfvvered  com- 
pletely the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended.  By  the 
other  part,  muiic,  it  v/as  propofed,  at  leaft  by  the  philo- 
fophers  and  hiilorians  who  have  given  us  an  account  of 
thofe  inftitutions,  to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften  the 
temper,  and  to  difpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  focial  and 
moral  duties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martlus 
anfvvered  the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the  Gymnazium  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  they  feem  to  have  anfwered  it  equal- 
ly well.  But  among  the  Romans  there  was  nothing  which 
correfponded  to  the  mufical  education  of  the  Greeks. 
The  niorals  of  the  Romans,  hov/ever,  both  in  private  and 
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public  life,  feem  to  have  been,  not  only  equal,  but  upon 
the  whole,  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 
That  they  were  fuperior  in  private  life,  we  have  the  ex- 
prefs  teftimony  of  Polybius  and  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naflus,  two  authors  well  acquainted  with  both  nations ; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory 
bears  witnefs  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  public  morals  of  the 
Romans.  The  good  temper  and  moderation  of  contend- 
ing fa<flions  feems  to  be  the  moil  effential  circumftance  in 
the  public  morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the  factions  of 
the  Greeks  were  almoft  always  violent  and  fanguinary  j 
whereas,  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever 
been  fhed  in  any  Roman  fa(fl:ion  ;  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi  the  Roman  republic  may  be  confidered  as  in 
reality  diflblved.  Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  very 
refpecflable  authority  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius, 
and  notwifhftanding  the  very  ingenious  reafons  by  which 
Mr.  Montefquieu  endeavours  to  fupport  that  authority,  it 
feems  probable  that  the  mufical  education  of  the  Greeks 
had  no  great  effect  in  mending  their  morals,  fince,  with- 
out any  fuch  education,  thofe  of  the  Romans  were  upon 
the  whole  fuperior.  The  refpe£l,  of  thofe  ancient  fages 
for  the  inftituticns  of  their  anceftors,  had  probably  dif- 
pofed  them  to  find  much  political  wifdom  in  what  was, 
perhaps,  merely  an  ancient  cuflom,  continued,  without 
interruption,  from  the  earliefl  period  of  thofe  focieties,  to 
tlie  times  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Mufic  and  dancing  are  the  great 
amufements  of  almofl  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great 
accompliftiments  which  are  fuppofed  to  fit  any  man  for 
entertaining  his  fociety.  It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the 
negroes  on  the  coafh  of  Africa.  It  was  fo  among  the  an- 
cient Celtes,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and,  as 
we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
the  times  preceding  the  Trojan  war.  When  the  Greek 
tribes  had  formed  themlelves  into  little  republics,  it  was 
natural  that  the  ftudy  of  thofe  accomplifhments  fliould, 
for  a  long  time,  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  common 
education  of  the  people. 

The  mailers  who  infi:ru<ned  the  young  people  either  in 
mufic  or  in  military  exercifes,  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
paid,  or  even  appointed  by  tl:e  fl:ate,   either  in   Rome  or 

even 
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even  in  Athens,  the  Greek  republic  of  whofe  laws  and 
cuftoms  we  are  the  beft  informed.  The  ftate  required  that 
every  free  citizen  fhould  lit  himfelf  for  defending  it  in 
war,  and  fliould,  upon  that  account,  learn  his  military 
exercifes.  But  it  left  him  to  learn  them  of  fuch  mailers  as 
he  could  find,  and  it  feems  to  have  advanced  nothing 
for  this  purpofe,  but  a  public  field  or  place  of  exercife,  in 
which  he  fhould  praflife  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  repub-i- 
lies,  the  other  parts  of  education  feem  to  have  confifted 
in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  account  according  to  the 
arithmetic  of  the  times.  Thefe  accompliiliments  the 
richer  citizens  feem  frequently  to  have  acquired  at  home, 
by  the  ailiftance  of  fome  domellic  pedagogue  who  was 
generally  cither  a  Have,  or  a  freedman  ;  and  the  poorer 
citizens,  in  the  fchools  of  fuch  mailers  as  made  a  trade  of 
teaching  for  hire.  Such  parts  of  education,  however, 
were  abandoned  altogether  to  the  care  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  each  individual.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
the  ftate  ever  alTumed  any  infpecftion  or  diredlion  of  them. 
By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the  children  were  acquitted 
from  maintaining  thofe  parents  in  their  old  age  who  had 
neglcfled  to  inftrudl  them  in  fome  profitable  trade  or  buf:^ 
ncis. 

In  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  when  philofophy  and 
rhetoric  came  into  fafhion,-  the  better  fort  of  people  ufed 
to  fend  their  children  to  the  fchools  of  philofophers  and 
rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be  inflrudled  in  thefe  fafl)ionabIe 
fciences.  But  thofe  fchools  v/ere  not  fupported  by  the 
public.  They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it. 
The  demand  for  philofophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a  long 
time  fo  fmal],  that  the  firlt  profelTed  teachers  of  either 
could  not  find  conftant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but 
were  obliged  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place.  In  this 
inanner  lived  Zeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias, 
and  many  others.  As  the  demand  increafed,  the  fchools 
both  of  philofophy  and  rhetoric  became  ilationary ;  firft 
in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  feveral  other  cities.  The 
ftate,  however,  feems  never  to  have  encouraged  them  fur- 
ther than  by  afhgning  to  fome  of  them  a  particular  place 
to  teach  in,  which  was    fometimes    done  too  by  private 

donors. 
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f^onors.  The  ftate  feems  to  liave  alTigned  the  Academy  to 
Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Arlltotle  and  the  Portico  to  Zeno 
of  Citta  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  But  Epicurus  ber 
queathed  his  gardens  to  his  own  fchool.  Till  about  the 
time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  however,  no  teacher  appears 
to  have  had  any  falary  from  tlie  public,  or  to  have  had  any 
other  emoluments,  but  what  arofe  from  the  honorarics  or 
fees  of  his  fcholars.  The  bounty  which  that  philofophical 
emperor,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  beftowcd  upon  one 
of  the  teachers  of  philofophy,  probably  laded  no  longer 
than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
privili^ges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  attended  any  of 
thofe  fchools  was  not  neceffary,  in  order  to  be  permitted 
to  praflifc  any  particular  trade  or  profeiVion.  If  the  opi- 
nion of  their  own  utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them, 
the  law  neither  forced  any  body  to  go  to  them,  nor  re- 
warded any  body  for  having  gone  to  them.  The  teachers 
had  no  jurifdi6tion  over  their  pupils,  nor  any  other  autho- 
rity befides  that  natural  authority,  which  fupei;ior  virtue 
and  abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young  people,  tOr 
wards  thofe  who  are  entrufLed  with  any  part  of  their 
education. 

At  Rome,  the  fludy  of  the  civil  law  made  a  .part 
of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  • 
but  of  fome  particular  families.  The  young  people,  how- 
ever, who  wilhed  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  law,  had 
no  public  fchool  to  go  to,  an;',  had  no  otlier  method  of 
lludying  it,  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of  fuch  of 
their  relations  and  friends,  as  were  fuppofed  to  underiland 
it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remark,  that  though  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied 
from  thofe  of  fome  ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never 
feems  to  have  grown  up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any  republic  of 
ancient  Greece.  In  Rome  it  became  a  fcience  very  early, 
and  gave  a  confulerable  degree  of  illuftration  to  thofe  citi- 
zens who  had  the  repiitiUlon  of  underRanding  it.  In  the 
republics  of  ancient  Greece,  particularly  in  Athens,  the 
ordinary  courts  of  juflice  confiited  of  numerous  and, 
therefore,  diforderly  bodies  of  people,  who  frequently  de- 
cided ahnoi'l  at  random,  or  as  clamour,  faOion  and  party 
fplrit  happed  to  determine.  The  ignominy  of  an  unjuit 
decifion,  when  it  was  to  be  divided  among  five  hundred, 
3  thoufand,  or  ftfriien   hundred  penp].-  ("for  fome  of  their 

court'. 
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courts  were  fo  very  numerous),  could  not  fall  very  heavy 
upon  any  individual.  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  courts  of  juft'fce  confided  either  of  a  fmgle  judge, 
or  of  a  fmall  number  of  judges,  whofe  charaflers,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  deliberated  always  in  public,  could  not  fail 
to  be  very  much  affected  by  any  rafli  or  unjuft  decifion. 
In  doubtful  cafes,  fuch  courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
blame,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  fnelter  themfelves 
under  the  example,  or  precedent,  of  the  judges  who  had 
fat  before  them,  either  in  the  fame,  or  in  fome  other 
court.  This  attention,  to  praftice  and  precedent,  necef- 
farily  formed  the  Roman  law  into  that  regular  and  order- 
ly fyftem  in  which  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  ; 
and  the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effe£ls  upon  the 
laws  of  every  other  country  v/here  fuch  attention  has 
taken  place.  The  fuperiority  of  characlier  in  the  Romans 
over  that  of  the  Greeks,  fo  much  remarked  by  Poly  bins 
and  DionyfiUS  of  Halicarnaflus,  was  probably  more  owing 
to  the  better  conftitution  of  their  courts  of  juftice,  than 
to  any  of  the  circumftances  to  which  thofe  authors 
afcribe  it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  particular- 
ly diftingulfhed  for  their  fuperior  refpecfl:  to  an  o<ith. 
But  the  people  who  were  accudomed  to  make  oath  only 
before  fome  diligent  and  -well-informed  court  of  jufticcj 
would  naturally  be  much  more  attentive  to  v/hat  they 
"fvvore,  than  they  who  were  accuflomed  to  do  the  fame 
thing  before  mobbifli  and  diforderiy  affemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  will  i-eadily  be  allowed  to  have  been,  at  ieaft 
equal  to  thofe  of  any  modern  nation.  Our  prejudice  is 
perhaps  rather  to  over-rate  them.  But  except  in  what 
related  to  military  exercifes,  the  (late  feems  to  have  been  at 
no  pains  to  form  thofe  great  abilities :  for  I  cannot  be  In- 
duced to  believe  that  the  mufical  education  of  the  Greeks 
could  be  of  much  confequence  in  forming  them.  Mailers 
however,  had  been  found,  it  feems,  for  inftrudino-  the 
better  fort  of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art 
and  fcience  in  which  the  circumftances  of  their  fociety 
rendered  it  neceflary  or  convenient  for  them  to  be  inftrucl- 
ed.  The  demand  for  fuch  inftrudion  produced,  what  it 
always  produces,  the  talent  for  givijig  it ;  and  the  emula- 
tion which  an    unreftrained  competition   never  fails  to  ex. 

cite. 
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cite,  appears  to  have  brought  that    talent   to    a  very  high 
degree  of  perfcL^ion.     In  the  attention  which  the  ancient 
philofophers  excited,  in  the   empire   which  they  acquired 
over  the  opinions  and  principles  of  their  auditors,  in  the  fa- 
culty which  they  poflefled  of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  cha- 
racter to  the  conduift  and  converfation  of  thofe   auditors  j 
they  appear   to   have  been   much  fuperior  to  any  incdern 
teachers.     In  modern  times,  the  diligence  of  public  teachers 
is   more   or  lefs    corrupted    by   the   circumltanccs,  which 
render  them  more  or  lefs  independent  of  their  fuccefs  and 
reputation  in    their  particular   profeffions.     Their  falaries 
too  put  the  private   teacher,  who  would  pretend  4:o  come 
into  com.petitioa  with  them,  in  the  fanie  (late  with  a  mer- 
chant who  attempts  to  trade  without   a  bounty,  in  conipe- 
tition  with  thofe  who  trade   with  a  conhderable  one.     If 
he  fells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  fame  price,  he  cannot  have 
the  fame  profit,  and   poverty  and  beggary  at   leaft,  if  not 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his  lot.     If  he  at- 
tempts to   fell  them  much  dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have  fo 
few  cuftomers  that  his  circumftances    will   not  be  much 
mended.       The    privileges    of    graduation,    befides,     are 
in  many    countries  neccflary,  or  at    leaft   extremely   con- 
venient to    moft  men   of   learned   profefTions^   that   is,  to 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  a  learn- 
ed education.     But  thofe  privileges   can  be   obtained  only 
by    attending    the  leClures    of  the  public   teachers.     The 
mofl  careful  attendance  upon  the  ablelt  inftruftions  of  any 
private  teacher,  c  mnot  always    give  any    titles  to  demand 
them.     It  is    from  thefe   different  caufes  that  the   private 
teacher   of  any  of  the  fciences  which  are  commonly  taught 
in    univerfities,  is  in    modern    times  generally    confidered 
as   in    the  very  lowefl  order    of  men  of  letters.     A  man 
of  real  abilities  can  fcarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  or  a 
more  unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  to.     The   en- 
dowments of  fchools  and   colleges  have,   in    this  manner, 
not  only  corrupted    tlie    diligence  of  public   teachers,  but 
have  rendered  it   almoft  impolnble  to  have  any  good  prl~ 
vate  ones. 

Were  there  r,o  public  inftitutlons  for  education,  no 
fyftem,  no  fcience  would  be  taught  for  which  there  was  not 
feme  demand  ;  or  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times 
d^'d   not  render   ir,  eithev    neccflary,    or  convenient,  or  at 
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leafl  fafliionable  to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never 
find  his  account  in  teaching,  either  an  exploded  and  anti- 
quated fyflem  of  a  fcience  acknowledged  to  be  ufef'ul,  or  a 
fcience  univerfally  believed  to  be  a  mere  ufelefs  and  pe- 
dantic heap  of  fophiftry  and  nonfenfe.  Such  fyftems,  fuch 
fciences,  can  lubfill  no  wherCj  but  in  thofe  incorporated 
•focieties  for  education  v/hofe  profperity  and  revenue  are  in 
a  great  msafure  independent  of  their  reputation,  and  alto- 
gether independent  of  their  indullry.  AV"cre  there  no  pub- 
lic inftitutions  for  education,  a  gentleman,  after  going 
through,  with  application  and  abilities,  the  moft  complete 
courfe  of  education,  which  the  'circumftances  of  the 
times  were  fuppofed  to  afford,  could  not  come  into  the 
world  completely  Ignorant  of  every  thing  which  Is  the 
common  fubjeft  of  converfation  among  gentlemen  and 
men  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  pubHc  Inftitutions  for  the  education  of 
women,  and  there  Is  accordingly  nothing  ufelefs,  abfurd, 
or  fantaftical  in  the  common  courfe  of  their  education. 
They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or  guardians  judge  it 
necelTary  or  ufeful  for  them  to  learn  j  and  they  are  taught 
nothing  elfe.  Every  part  of  their  education  tends  evi- 
dently to  fome  ufeful  purpofe  j  either  to  improve  the  na- 
tural attractions  of  their  perfon,  or  to  form  their  mind  to 
referve,  to  modefty,  to  chaftlty,  and  to  oeconomy :  to 
render  them  both  likely  to  become  the  mlftrefics  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  to  behave  properly  when  they  have  become  fuch. 
In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  fome  convenlency 
or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education.  It  feldom 
happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives  any 
conveniency  or  advantage  from  fome  of  the  mofb  laborious 
and  troublefome  parts  of  his  education. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention,  it 
may  be  alked,  to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or  if  It 
ought  to  give  any,  what  are  the  different  parts  of  educa- 
tion which  it  ought  to  attend  to  In  the  different  orders 
of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner  ought  it  to  attend  to 
them  ? 

In  fome  cafes  the  fiate  of  the  fociety  neceffariiy  places 
the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch   fituations  as  natur- 
ally form  in  them,  without  any  attention  of  government., 
3  almufr 
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almofl  all  the  abilities  and  virtues  which  that  flate  requires, 
or  perhaps  can  admit  of.  In  oth^r  cafes  the  ftate  of  the 
fociety  does  not  place  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in 
fuch  fituations,  and  fonie  attention  of  government  is  necef- 
lary  in  order  to  prevent  the  almofl  entire  corruption  and 
degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progrcfs  of  the  divifion  of   labour,  employment 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  live  by  labour,  that 
is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  comes  to   be  confined 
to  a  few  very  fimple  operations  ;  frequently  to  one  or  two. 
But  the  underO-andings  of  the  greater    part    of    men    are 
ncceffarily   formed  by  their  ordinary  employments.     The 
n^an  whofe  whole  life  is  fpent  in  performing  a  few  fimple 
operations,  of  which  the  efFeifls  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the 
fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  has   no  occafion   to   exert 
his  underflanding,   or  to  exercife  his  invention    in    find- 
ing out  expedients  for  removing   difficulties  which    never 
6ccur.     He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  the    habit    of    fuch 
exertion,  and  generally  becoincs  as   flupid   and  ignorant  as 
itt  is  polTible  for  a  human  creature  to  become.     The  torpor 
of  his  mind  venders  him,  not  only   incapable   of  relif]ii::g 
or  bearing  a  part  of  any  rational  converfiition,  but  of  con- 
t  tiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  fentiment,  and  con- 
fequently  of  forming  any  jufl  judgment  concerning  manv 
even  of  the  ordinary  duties   of  private  life.     Of  the   great 
and  extenfive  interefts  of  his  country,    he    is    altogether 
jncapable    of  judging  j    and  unlefs  very    particular  pains 
have  been  taken  to   render   him   otherwife,  he   is  equally 
incapable  of  defending  his  country   in   war.     The  unifor-, 
niity  of  his  flationary  life   naturally   corrupts   the  courage 
of  his  mind,  and  makes   him  regard  with  abhorrence  the 
Irre»;ular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous  life  of  a  foldier.     It 
corrupts  even  the  adlivity  of  his  body,  and   renders   him 
incapable  of  exerting  his  flrength  witli  vigour  and  perfevcr- 
ance,  in  any  other  employment  than  that  to   which  he  has 
been  bred.     His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  feems, 
in  this  manner,  to  be  acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  intel- 
lectual, focial,  and  martial  virtues.     But  in  every  improv- 
ed and  civilized  fociety  this  is  the  flate  into  which  the  ki- 
bouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  nnif: 
neccflurily  fall,    unlefs    government    takes   fome  pains  to 
prevent  it. 

It 
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It  is  otherwife  in  the  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  arc 
commonly  called,  of  hunters,  of  fliepherds,  and  even  of 
hufbandmen  in  that  rude  (late  of  hulbandry  which  pre- 
cedes the  improvement  of  manufactures,  and  the  extenlion 
of  foreign  commerce.  In  fuch  focieties  the  varied  occupa- 
tions of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  hij  capacityj 
and  to  invent  expedients  for  removing  difliculties  which  are 
continually  occurring.  Invention  is  kept  alive,  and  the 
mind  is  not  fufFered  to  fall  into  that  drowfy  ftupidity, 
which,  in  a  civilized  fociety, .  fecms  to  benumb  the  under- 
ftanding  of  almofl  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  In  thofe 
barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every  man,  it  has 
already  been  obferved,  is  a  warrior.  Every  man  too  is  in 
fome  meafure  a  fbatefman,  and  can  form  a  tolerable  judg- 
ment concerning  the  interefl  of  the  fociety,  and  the  con^ 
du<ft  of  thofe  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  are 
good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is  obvious  to 
the  obfervation  of  almoft  every  fingle  man  among  them. 
In  fuch  a  fociety  indeed,  no  man  can  well  acquire  that  im- 
proved and  refined  underftanding,  which  a  few  men  fome- 
times  poffefs  in  a  more  civilized  ilate.  Though  in  a  rude 
fociety  tliere  is  a  gool  deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of 
every  individual,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  thofe  of  tiie 
whole  fociety.  Every  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  al- 
moll  every  thing  which  any  other  man  does,  or  is  capable 
of  doing.  Every  man  has  a  confiderable  degree  of  know- 
ledge, ingenuity,  and  invention  ;  but  fcarce  any  man  has  a 
great  degree.  The  degree,  however,  which  is  commonly 
pofleffed,  is  generally  fuihcient  for  conducfting  the  whole 
funple  bufmefs  of  the  fociety.  In  a  civilized  ilate,  on  the 
contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  In  the  occupations 
of  the  greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an  almofl  infinite 
variety  in  thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.  Thefe  varied  occu- 
pations prefent  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  obje<fi:s  to  the 
contemplation  of  thofe  few,  who,  being  attached  to  no  par- 
ticular occupation  themfelves,  have  leifure  and  inclinaticu 
to  examine  the  occupations  of  other  people.  The  contem- 
plation  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  objects  neceflarily  exercifes 
their  minds  in  endlefs  comparifons  and  comblnationSj  * 
and  renders  their  underftandings,  in  an  extiaordinarv  de- 
gree, both  acute  and  comprehenfive.  Unlefs  thofe  few., 
however,  happen  to  be  placed  in  fome  very  particular  fitu- 
ations>  their  great  abilities,  though  honourable  to   them- 

felvss., 
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felves,  may  contribute  very  little  to  the  good  government 
or  liappinefs  of  their  fociety.  Notwithftanding  the  great 
abilities  of  thofe  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  human 
thara«rter  may  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  obliterated  and  ex- 
tinguifhcd  in  the  great  body  of  the' people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps, 
in  a  civilized  and  commercial  fociety,  the  attention  of  the 
}.ublic  mere  than  that  of  people  of  fome  rank   and  fortune. 
People  of  fome  rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  before  they  enter  upon  that  particu- 
lar bufmefs,  profeflion,  or  trade,  by  which  they  propofe  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the  world.     They    have    before 
that  full  time  to  acquire,  or  at  lead   to   nt   themfelves  for 
afterv/ards  acquiring,  every  accompliihment  which  can  re- 
commend them  to  the  public  efteem,  or  render  them  wor- 
ihy  of  it.     Their  parents  or  guardians   are   generally  fulii- 
ciently  anxious  that  they  fhould  he  fo   accompiiflned,  and 
are,  in  moft  cafes,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  expence 
which  is  nece'iary  for   that  purpofe.     if  they   are   not  al- 
ways propcrly'educated,  it  is  feldom  for  the   want  of  ex- 
pence  laid  cut  upon  their  education  ;  b'at  from  tlie  impro- 
per  apphcation  of  that  cxpencc.     It    is  feldom  from  the 
want  of  mafters  j  but  from  the  negligence  and   incapacity 
of  the  maflers  who  are  to  be  had,  and  from  the  diiiiculty, 
or  rather  from  the  impoflibility  which  there  is,  in  the  pre- 
ient  flate  of  things,  of  finding  any  better.     The  em.plcy- 
ments  to^  in  which  people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune  fpend  the 
prearer  part  of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the  Comi- 
ricn  people,  fimple  and  uniform.     They  are  almioft   all  of 
them  extremely  complicated,  and  fuch  as  exercife  the  head 
more  than  the  hands.     The   undcrftandings  of  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  fuch  employments  can  feldom  grow  torpid 
for  want  of  exercife.     The    employments    of    people    of 
fome  rauk  and  fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch  as  harafs 
them  from  morning  to  night.     They  generally  have  a  good 
deal  of  leifure,  during  which  they  may  perfect  themfelves 
in  every  branch  either    of   ufefui    or    ornamental    know- 
ledge of  which  they  may  have  laid  the  foundation,  or  for 
which  they  may  have  acquired  fome  talle  in  the  earlier  part 
of  life. 

It  is  ctherwife  with  the  common  people^.  They  have  little 
lime  to  fpare  for  education.     Their  parents  can   fcarce  af- 
ford 
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ford  to  maintain  them  even  in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they 
are  able  to  work,  they  mult  apply  to  Ibme  trade  by  which 
they  can  earn  their  fubfiftence.  That  trade  too  is  gene- 
rally fo  (imple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little  exerciie  to  the 
underftanding ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  labour  is 
both  fo  conllant  and  fo  fevere,  that  it  Iqaves  them  lit'Ie 
leifure  and  lefs  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of 
any  thing  elfe. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in  any  civili- 
zed fociety,  be  fo  well  inftrudted  as  people  6f  fome  rank 
and  fortune,  the  moft  efTential  parts  of  education,  however, 
to  read,  write,  and  account,  can  be  acquired  at  fo  early  a 
period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part  even  of  thofe  who  are 
to  be  bred  to  the  loweit  occupations,  have  time  to  acquire 
them  before  they  can  be  employed  in  thofe  occupations. 
For  a  fmall  expence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encou- 
rage, and  can  even  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  the  necefhty  of  acquiri-ng  thofe  moft  efTential 
parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquifitiou  by  eflablifhing 
In  every  parifh  or  diftritl:  a  little  fchool,  where  children  may 
be  taught  for  a  rev/avd  fo  moderate,  that  even  a  commou 
labourer  may  afford  it ;  the  mafter  being  partly,  but  not 
wholly  paid  by  the  public;  becaufe  if  he  was  whollv,  or 
even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  foon  learn  to  negledl: 
his  bufmefs.  In  Scotland,  the  eftablifiiment  of  fuch  parifli 
fchools  has  taught  almoft  the  whole  common  people  to  read, 
and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  Vv'rite  and  account. 
In  England  the  eilablifhment  of  charity  fcliools  has  had  aa 
effect  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fb  univerfallj',  becaufe 
the  eftablifliment  is  iiot  fo  univerfal.  If  in  thofe  little 
fchools  the  books,  by  which  the  cliildren  are  taught  to 
read,  were  a  little  more  inflru(fl:ive  than  they  commonly  are  ; 
and,  if,  inftead  of  a  little  fmattering  of  Latin,  which  the 
children  of  the  common  people  are  fometimes  taucrlit 
there,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever  be  of  any  xxi's  to  them  : 
they  were  inftrudlied  in  the  elementary  parts  (|f  reornetry 
and  mechanics,  the  literary  education  of  this  rank  of  peo- 
ple would  perhaps  be  as  complete^ as  it  can  be.  There  is 
fcarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not  afford  fome  oppor- 
tunities of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
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mechanics,  and  which  ii'oulJ  not  therefore  gradually  excr- 
cife  and  improve  the  common  people  in  thofe  principles, 
the  necefTary  introduclion  to  the  moil  fublime  as  well  as  to 
the  moft  ufeful  fciences. 

The  public  can  encourage  the  acquifition  of  thofe  moft 
eflential  parts  of  education  by  giving  fmall  premiums,  and 
little  badges  of  dilHnftion,  to  the  children  of  the  common 
people  who  excel  in  them. 

The  public  can  impofe  upon  almofl:  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  the  neceflity  of  acquiring  thofe  moft  eflential 
parts  of  education,  by  obliging  every  man  to  undergo  an 
examination  or  probation  in  them  before  he  can  obtain 
the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be  allowed  to  fet  up  any 
trade  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acqufition  of 
their  military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes,  by  encouraging  it, 
and  even  by  impoftng  upon  the  v/hole  body  of  the  people 
the  neceifity  of  learning  thofe  exercifes,  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics  maintained  the  martial  fpirit  of  their 
vefpetftive  citizens.  They  facilitated  the  acquifition  of 
thofe  exercifes  by  appointing  a  certain  place  for  learning 
and  praflifing  them,  and  by  granting  to  certain  maflers  the 
privilege  of  teacliing  in  that  place.  Thofe  maflers  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exclufivc  privileges 
of  any  kind.  Their  reward  confifted  altogether  in  what 
they  got  from  their  fcholars  ;  and  a  citizen  who  had  learnt 
liis  exercifes  in  the  public  Gymnafia,  had  no  fort  of  legal 
advantage  over  one  who  had  learnt  them  privately,  provid- 
ed the  latter  had  learnt  them  equally  well.  Tliofe  repub- 
lics encouraged  the  acquifition  of  thofe  exercifes,  by  be- 
flovv'ing  little  premiums  and  badges  of  diilindlion  upon 
thofe  who  excelled  in  them.  To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the 
Olympic,  lllhmian  or  Nemsean  games,  gave  illuftration, 
not  only  to  the  perfon  who  gained  it,  but  to  his  whole 
family  and  kindred.  The  obligation  which  every  citizen 
was  under  to  ferve  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  called  up- 
on, in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  fulBciently  impofed  the 
neceflity  of  learning  thofe  exercifes  without  which  lie  could 
not  be  fit  for  that  fervice. 

That 
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That  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  the  practice  of 
military  exercifes,  unlefs  government  takes  proper  pains  to 
fupport  it,  goes  gradually  to  decay,  and,  together  with  it, 
the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  ex- 
ample of  modern  Europe  fufficiently  dcmonttrates.  But 
the  fecurity  of  every  faciety  mull;  always  depend,  more  or 
Jefs,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the^reat  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  prefent  times,  indeed,  that  martial  fpirit  alone, 
and  unfupported  by  a  well-difciplined  ftanding  army,  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of 
any  fociety.  But  where  every  citizen  had  the  fpirit  of  a 
foldier,  a  fmaller  ftanding  army  would  furely  be  requifite. 
That  fpirit,  befides,  would  neceffarily  diminifli  very  mucbi 
the  dangers  to  liberty,  whether  real  or  imaginary,,  which 
are  commonly  apprehended  from  a  (landing  ai'my.  As 
it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  operations  of  that  army 
againfl  a  foreign  invader,  fo  it  v^oukl  obftruct  them  as 
much  if  unfortunately  they  fhould  ever  be  diredled  againit 
the  conilicution  of  the  flate. 

The  ancient  inftitutions  cf  Greece  and  Rome  feem  to 
have  been  much  more  elte(£lual,  for  maintaining  the  mar- 
tial fpirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  the  elta- 
bliihment  of  what  are  called  the  militias  of  modern  times. 
They  were  much  more  fimpie.  When  tliey  were  once 
cftabhfhed,  they  executed  themfclves,  and  it  required  little 
or  no  attention  from  government  to  maintain  them  in  the 
rnoft  perfetl  vigour.  Whereas  to  maintain  even  in  tolera- 
ble execution  tlie  coroplex  regulations  of  any  modern  mi- 
litia, requires  the  continual  and  painful  attention  of  go- 
vernment, without  •which  they  are  conflantly  falling  into 
total  negle<fl:  and  dilufe.  The  influence,  bendes,  of  the 
ancient  inftitutions  was  much  more  univerfal.  By  means 
of  them  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was  completely  in- 
ftrucled  in  the  ufe  of  arms.  Whereas  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  them  who  can  ever  be  fo  inftructed  by  the 
regulations  of  any  modern  militia ;  except,  perhaps,  that 
of  Switzerland.  But  a  coward,  a  man  incapable  cither 
of  defending  or  of  revenging  himfelf,  evidently  wants  one 
of  the  moft  eflential  parts  of  the  charafter  of  a  man.  He 
is  as  much  m.utilated  and  deformed  in  his  mind,  as  another 
is  in  his  body,  who  is  either  deprived  of  fome  of  its  moft 
effential  members,  or  has  loft  the  ufe  of  them.  He  is  evi- 
dently 
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dently  the  more  wretched  and  miferable  of  the  two;  he- 
caufe  happinefs  and  mifcry,  which  refide  altogether  in  the 
mind,  muft  neceflarily  depend  more  upon  the  healthful 
or  unhealthful,  the  mutilated  or  entire  llate  of  the  mind, 
than  upon  that  of  the  body.  Even  though  the  martial 
fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  ufe  towards  the  defence  of 
the  fociety,  yet  to  prevent  that  fort  of  mental  mutilation, 
deformity  and  wretchednefs,  which  cowardice  neceflariiv 
involves  in  it,  from  fpreading  themfelves  through  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  would  flill  deferve  the  moft  ferious 
attention  of  government  •,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would 
deferve  its  moft  ferious  attention  to  prevent  a  leprofy  or 
any  other  loathfome  and  ofFenfive  difeafe,  though  neither 
mortal  nor  dangerous,  from  fpreading  itfelf  among  them  ; 
though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good  might  refult  from 
fuch  attention  befides  the  prevention  of  fo  great  a  public 
evil. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  fald  of  the  grots  ignorance  and 
flupidity  which,  in  a  civilized  fociety,  ieem  fo  frequently 
to  benumb  the  underftandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people.  A  man,  without  the  proper  ufe  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  poflible,  more  contemptible 
than  even  a  coward,  and  feems  to  be  mutilated  and  de- 
formed in  a  flill  more  eflential  part  of  the  character  of 
humrm  nature.  Though  the  ftate  was  to  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  the  infi.ru(n:ion  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people, 
it  would  flill  df  ferve  its  attention  that  they  fhould  not  be 
altogether  uninftrudted.  The  flate,  however,  derives  no 
inconfiderable  advantage  from  their  inflru£lion.  The  more 
they  are  inflru£led,  the  Icfs  liable  they  are  to  the  dclu- 
f:ons  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperflition,  which,  aniong  igno- 
rant nations,  frequently  occafion  the  moft  dreadful  difor- 
cers.  An  inftrucled  and  intelligent  people  befidcs  are  al-. 
ways  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  flupid 
one.  They  feel  themfelves,  each  individually,  more  re- 
fpecT:able,  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  refpetl  of  their 
lawful  fuperiors,  and  they  are  therefore  m.ore  difpofed  to 
refpe£l  thofe  fuperiors.  They  are  more  difpofed  to  ex- 
amine, and  more  capable  of  feeing  through,  the  interefted 
complaints  of  faiflion  and  fcdition,  and  they  are,  upon 
that  account,  lefs  apt  to  be  mified  into  any  wanton  or 
unnecelTary  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  government.     In 

free 
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free  countries,  where  the  fafety  of  government  depends 
very  much  upon  the  favourable  judgment  which  the  peo* 
pie  may  form  of  its  condudl,  it  muft  furely  be  of  the 
higheft  importance  that  they  ftiould  not  be  difpofed  to 
judge  raflily  or  capricioufly  concerning  it. 


Article   III. 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Lijikuiions  for  the  InJiruEllon  of  People 
of  all  Ages. 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  inftruftion  of  people  of  all 
ages  are  chiefly   thofe  for  religious  infl:ru(fi:ion.     This  is  a 
fpecies  of  inftru£liort  of  which  the  obje£l  is  not  fo  much 
to  render  the   people  good  citizens  in  this  world,  as  to 
prepare  them   for  another  and  a  better  world  in    a  life  to 
come.     The  teachers  of  the  doiflrine  which  contains  this 
inftruiflion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  teachers,  may  ei- 
ther depend  altogether  for  their  fubfiftence   upon  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  their  hearers ;   or    they  may  de- 
rive it    from  fome  other  fund  to    which   the  law  of  their 
country  may  entitle  them  ;  fuch  as  a  landed  eftate,   a  tythe 
or  land  tax,   an   eftablifhed  falary   or   ftipend.     Their  ex- 
ertion, their   zeal   and    induftry,    are    likely   to  be   much 
greater  in    the   former  fituation    than  in  the   latter.     In 
this  refpeft  the  teachers  of  new  religions  have  always  had 
a    confiderable  advantage  in    attacking  thofe  ancient  and 
eftablilhed   fyftems  of  which  the  clergy,   repofing    them- 
felves  upon  their  benefices,  had  neglecled  to   keep  up  the 
fervour   of  faith  and   devotion  in   the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  having  given  themfelves  up  to  indolence,  were 
become  altogether   incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  exer- 
tion in  defence   even   of  their  own  eftablinament.     The 
clergy  of  an  eftablifhed  and  well-endowed  religion  frequent- 
ly become  men  of  learning   and   elegance,  who  poflefs  all 
the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or  which  can  recommend  them 
to  the  efteem  of  gentlemen  j  but  they  are  apt  gradually  to 
lofe    the  qualities,  both  good   and  bad,  which  gave  theui 
authority  and  influence  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  people, 
and  which  had  perhaps  been  the  original  caufes  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  and  eftablifhment  of  their  religion.     Such  a  clero-y, 
when    attacked   by    a    fet   of   popular  and   bold,  though 
Vol.  II,  X  perhaps 
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perhaps  ftupid  and  ignorant  enthufiafts,  feel:  themfelves 
as  perfe<flly  defencelefs  as  the  indolent,  efFeminate,  and 
"full  fed  nations  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  when  they 
were  invaded  by  the  aftive,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars 
of  the  North.  Such  a  clergy,  upon  fuch  an  emergency, 
have  commonly  no  other  refource  than  to  call  upon  the 
civil  magiftrate  to  perfecute,  deflroy,  or  drive  out  their 
adverfaries,  as  diflurbers  of  the  public  peace.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Roman  catholic  cltrgy  called  upon  the  civil 
magiftrate  to  perfecute  the  proteftants  ;  and  the  church  of 
England,  to  perfecute  the  diflenters  j  and  that  in  general 
every  religious  fefl:,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  the  fecurity  of  a  legal  eftablifliment,  has 
found  itfelf  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  defence 
againft  any  new  fe£l  which  chofe  to  attack  its  dotftrine  or 
difcipline.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  advantage  in  point  of 
-Jearning  and  good  writing  may  fometimes  be  on  the  fide 
of  the  eflablifhed  church.  But  the  arts  of  popularity,  all 
the  arts  of  gaining  profelytes,  are  conflantly  on  the  fide 
of  its  adverfaries.  In  England  thofe  arts  have  been  long 
negledled  by  the  well-endowed  clergy  of  the  cftabliflied 
church,  and  are  at  prefent  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  dif- 
fenters  and  by  the  methodifts.  The  independent  provi- 
fions,  liowever,  which  in  many  places  have  been  made  for 
diflenting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  fubfcriptions, 
of  truft  rights,  and  other  evafions^of  the  law,  feem  very 
much  to  have  abated  the  zeal  and  acftivity  of  thofe  teach- 
ers. They  have  many  of  them  become  very  learned,  in- 
genious, and  refpedlable  men  ;  but  they  have  in  general 
ceafed  to  be  very  popular  preachers.  The  methodifts, 
without  half  the  learning  of  the  diiTenters,  are  mucli  more 
in  vogue. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  induftry  and  zeal  of  the 
mferior  clergy  is  kept  more  alive  by  the  powerful  motive 
of  felf-intereft,  than  perhaps  in  any  eftablifticd  proteftant 
church.  The  parochial  clergy  derive,  many  of  them,  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  the  volun- 
tary oblations  of  the  people  ;  a  fource  of  revenue  which 
confeflion  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  improving. 
The  mendicant  orders  derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from 
fuch  oblations.  It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  huflars  and 
light  infantry  of  fome  armies  •,  no  plunder,  no  pay.     The 

parochial 
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parochial  clergy  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe  reward  de- 
pends partly  upon  their  falary,  and  partly  upon  the  fees 
or  honoraries  which  they  get  from  their  pupils,  and  thefe 
mull  always  depend  more  or  lefs  upon  their  indui'lry  and 
reputation.  The  mendicant  orders  are  like  thofe  teachers 
whofe  fubfiHence  depends  altogether  upon  their  induftry. 
They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  ufe  every  art  which  can 
animate  the  devotion  of  the  common  people.  The  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders  of  St. 
Dominick  and  St.  Francis,  it  is  obferved  by  Machiavel, 
revived,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
languilhing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic  church.  In 
Roman  catholic  countries  the  fpirit  of  devotion  is  fupport- 
cd  altogether  by  the  monks  and  by  the  poorer  parochial 
clergy.  The  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  all  the 
accomplifhments  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  and 
fometimes  with  thofe  of  men  of  learning,  are  careful 
enough  to  maintain  the  rieceflary  difcipline  over  their  in- 
feriors, but  feJdom  give  themfelves  any  trouble  about  the 
inftruction  of  the  people. 

"  Most  of  the  arts  and  profefuons  In  a  fcate,"  fays 
by  far  the  nrofh  illuftious  phiiofopher  and  hiftorian  of  the 
prefent  age,  **  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  while  they 
promote  the  Interefts  of  the  fociety,  they  are  alio  ufc- 
ful  or  agreeable  to  fome  individuals  5  and  in  that  cafe, 
the  conilant  rule  of  the  magiftrate,  except,  perhaps, 
on  the  firit  introduclion  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave  the 
profefTion  to  itfelf,  and  trufh  its  encouragement  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  1  he  artizans  find- 
ing their  profits  to  rife  iy  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers, 
increafe,  as  much  as  poflible,  their  ficill  and  induftry  ; 
and  as  matters  are  not  difturbed  by  any  injudicious 
tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  fure  to  be  at  all 
times  n.early  proportioned  to  the  de.nand. 

"  But  tliere  are  alfo  fome  callings,  which,  though 
'*  ufeful  and  even  necefiary  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  advanta-'  e 
''  or  pleafure  to  any  individual,  and  the  fapreme  power 
"  is  obaged  to  alter  its  conduct  with  regard  to  the  re- 
*'  tainers  of  thofe  profeffions.  It  muft  give  them  public 
"  encouragement  in  order  to  their  fubfillence  5  and  it 
*'  muft  provide  agaiaift  that  negligence  tc^ which  they  will 
S  2  ■        «  11zvj.r2.lly 
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"  -naturally  be  fubjefl,  either  by  annexing  particular  ho- 
"  nours  to  the  profefTion,  by  eflablifhing  a  long  fubordi- 
"  nation  of  ranks  and  a  ftridh  dependance,  or  by  fome 
«*  other  expedient.  The  perfons  employed  in  the  finances, 
"  fleets,  and  rnagiftracy,  are  inftances  of  this  order  of" 
**  men. 

«*  It  may  naturally  be  thcughf,  at  firfl  fight,  that  the 
"  ecclefiaftics  belong  to  the  firll  clafs,  and  that  their  en- 
"  couragement,  as  well  as  that  of  lavv'yers  and  phyficians, 
«'  may  fafely  be  entrulled  to  the  liberality  of  individuals, 
*'  who  are  attached  to  their  doflrines,  and  who  find  be- 
"  nefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpirltual  miniflry  and 
**  afiiftance.  Their  induftry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt, 
*'  be  \'i'hette<l  by  fuch  an  additional  motive  5  and  their 
"  ikill  in  the  profeflion,  as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  go- 
*'  verning  the  minds  of  the  people,  muft  receive  daily  in- 
*«  creafe,  from  their  increafmg  pra^lice,  ftudy,  and  at- 
"  tention, 

"  But  If  w^  confider  the  matter  more  clofery,  we  fhali 
«*  find,  that  this  interefled  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what 
<<  every  wife  legillator  will  fludy  to  prevent  •,  becaufe,  in 
*«  every  religion  except  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious, 
"  and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true, 
« -by  infufing  into  it  a  flrong  mixture  of  fuperflition, 
«  folly,  and  delufion.  Each  ghoftly  practitioner,  in  or- 
**  der  to  render  himfelf  more  precious  and  facred  in  the 
*<  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  infpire  them  with  the  moft 
"  violent  abhorrence  of  all  other  fetfis,  and  continually 
"  endeavour  by  fome  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  dc- 
<«  votion  of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to 
<'  truth,  morals,  or  decency  in  the  dodlrines  inculcated. 
*'  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  befl  fuits  the  diforder- 
*'  ly  arreiflions  of  the  human  frame.  Cuftoraers  will  be 
«  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  induflry  and  addrefs 
"  in  pradiifing  on  the  paflicns  and  credulity  of  the  popu- 
«f  lace.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil  magiflratc  will  find, 
"  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in 
»«  faving  a  fixed  eflabliihment  for  the  prlefls  j  and  that  in 
«  reality  the  moft  decent  and  advantageous  compofition, 
««  which  he  can  make  with  the  fpirltual  guides,  is  to 
«  bribe  their  indolence,  by.  affigning  flated  falaries  to  their 

"  profeflioa. 
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^  profeffion,  and  rendering  It  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be 
«  farther  a(fHve,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from 
"  ftraying  in  queft  of  new  paftures.  And  in  this  manner 
*'  ecclefiaftical  eflabliihments,  though  commonly  they  arofe 
**  at  firft  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  ead  advantage- 
**  ous  to  the  political  intereft  of  fociety." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  effeils 
of  the  independent  provifion  of  the  clergy ;  it  has,  per- 
haps, been  very  feldom  beftowed  upon  them  from  any 
view  to  thofe  eff"e£ls.  Times  of  violent  religious  contro- 
verfy  have  generally  been  times  of  equally  violent  political 
fadlion.  Upon  fuch  occafions,  each  political  party  has 
either  found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  intereft,  to  league 
itfelf  with  fome  one  or  other  of  the  contending  religious 
fe£ls.  But  this  could  be  done  only  by~^  adopting,  or  at 
leaft  by  favouring,  the  tenets  of  that  particular  fe6^.  The 
fe(ft  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  leagued  with  the 
conquering  party,  necclTarily  Ihared  in  the  victory  of  its 
ally,  by  whofe  favour  and  protection  it  was  foon  enabled 
in  fome  degree  to  filence  and  fubdue  all  its  adverfaries. 
Thofe  adverfaries  had  generally  leagued  themfeives  with 
the  enemies  of  the  conquering  party,  and  were  therefore 
the  enemies  of  that  party.  The  clergy  of  this  particular 
fe£l  having  thus  become  complete  mafters  of  the  field, 
and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the  great  bodv  of 
the  people  l^eing  in  its  highell  vigour,  they  were  powers 
ful  enough  to  over-awe  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own 
party,  and  to  oblige  the  civil  magiftrate  to  refpect  their 
opinions  and  inclinations.  T_he  firft  demand  was  gene- 
tally,  that  he  fhould  filence  qnd  fubdue  all  their  adverfa- 
ries, and  their  fecond,  that  he  fnould  beftow  an  inde- 
pendent provifion  on  themfeives.  As  they  had  generally 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  vicftory,  it  feemed  not  un- 
reafonable  that  they  {hould  have  fome  ftiare  in  the  fpoil. 
They  were  weary,  befides,  of  humouring  the  people,  and 
of  depending  upon  their  caprice  for  a  jabfiftence.  In 
making  this  demand  therefore  they  confulted  their  own 
cafe  and  comfort,  without  troubling  themfeives  about  the 
effe£l  which  it  might  have  in  future  times  upon  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  their  order.  The  civil  magiftrate, 
who  could  comply  with  this  demand  only  by  gi\tng  them 
fomething  which  he  would  have  chofen   much   rather  to 

take. 
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take,  or  to  keep  to  Limfelf,  was  fekiom  very  forward  to 
grr.nt  it.  NecefTity,  however,  always  forced  liini  to  fub- 
mit  at  laft,  though  frequently  not  till  after  many  delays, 
evafions,  asid  afretled  excufes. 

Bi3»r  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  religion, 
had  the  conquering  party  never  adopted  the  tenets  of  one 
fe6l  more  than  thole  of  another,  when   it  had   gained  the 
victory,  it    would,  probably  have    dealt    equally   and  im- 
partially with  all  the    different    fcfts,    and  have  allov/ed 
every  man  to  chufe  his  own  priell  and  his  own  I'eligion  as 
he  thought  proper,     '^here  would  in   this  caf^^j  no  doubt, 
have  been  a    great  multitude  of   religious  fcdls.     Almcft 
every  different  congregation  might  probably  have  made  a 
little  fecffc  by  itfelf,  or  have  entertained  fome    peculiar  te- 
nets of  its   own.     Each  teacher  would  no  doubt  have  felt 
himfelf  under  the  neceffity    of  making   the  utmoft  exer- 
tion, and  of  ufmg  every  art  both  to  prefcrve  and  to  in- 
creafe    the  number  of  his  difciples.     But  as  every  other 
teacher  would  have  felt  himfelf  under  the  fame  neceffity, 
the  fuccefs  of  no  one  teacher,  or  fecft  of   teachers,  could 
have  been  very  great.     The  interefted  and  aflive  zeal  of 
religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous  and  troublefome  only 
where  there  is,  either  but  one  fe(fl  tolerated  in  the  fociety, 
cr  where  the  whole  of  a  large  fociety   is  divided  into  two 
cr  three  great  fe£ls  j  the  teachers  of  each  acling  by  con- 
cert, and    under    a    regular    difcipline  and  fubordination. 
But  that   zeal   muft  be  altogether  innocent  where   the  fo- 
ciety is  divided  into  two  or  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  in- 
to as  m.any  thoufund  fmall  fcCis,   of  which  no  one  could 
be  ccnfulerable  enough  to  diiturb  the   public  tranquillity. 
The  teachers   of  each  feft,    feeing  themfelves   furrounded 
on  all  fides  with  more  adverfaries  than  friends,   would  be 
cbliG;ed  to  learn  that  candour  and  moderation  which  is  fo 
feldom    to  be  found    among   the   teachers  of  thofe  great 
fe(fts,  whofe  tenets  being  fupported  by  the  civil  magiftrate, 
are  held  in  veneration  by  alnioff  all   the  inhabitants  of  ex- 
tenfive  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  who   therefore  fee  no- 
thing round    them  but    followers,   difciples,  and  humble 
admirers.     The  teachers  of  each  little  feff,  finding  them- 
felves almoft  alone,  woiild   be  obliged  to  refpeft  thofe  of 
almofb  every  other  feO,    and  llie  conceffions  which  they 
would  mutually   find    it    both    convenient  and  agreeable 

to 
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to  make  to  one  another,  might  in  time  probably  reduce 
the  doctrine  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure  and 
rational  rehg'uan,  free  from  every  mixture  of  abfurdity, 
impofture,  or  fanaticifm,  fuch  as  wife  men  have  in  all 
ages  of  the  vporld  wiflied  to  fee  eftabliflied ;  but  fuch  as 
pofitive  law  has  perhaps  never  yet  eftabliflied,  and  pro- 
bably never  vi^ill  eftablifli  in  any  country  ;  becaufe,  with 
regard  to  religion,  pofitive  law  always  has  been,  and  pro- 
bably always  will  be,  more  or  lefs  influenced  by  popular 
fuperltition  and  enthufiafm.  This  plan  of  ecclefialtical 
government,  or  more  properly  of  no  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment, was  what  the  fecT:  called  Independents,  a  fecfh  no 
doubt  of  very  wild  enthufiafts,  propofed  to  eftablifli  in 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  had 
been  eRablifhed,  though  of  a  very  unphilofophical  origin, 
it  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been  produclive  of 
the  moft  philofophical  good  temper  and  moderation  with 
regard  to  every  fort  of  religious  principle.  It  has  been 
eftablilhed  in  Pennfylvania,  where,  though  the  Quakers 
happen  to  be  the  moft  numerous,  the  law  in.  reality  fa- 
vours no  one  fedl  more  than  another,  and  it  is  there  faid 
to  have  been  produdlive  of  this  philofophical  good  temper 
and  moderation. 

But  though  this  equaUty  of  treatment  fhould  not  be 
pi-cdudtive  of  this  good  temper  and  moderation  in  all,  or 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  fe£ls  of  a  particu- 
lar country  j  yet  provided  thofe  fe(^ts  were  fufficiently  nu- 
merous, and  each  of  them  confequently  too  fmall  to  dif- 
turb  the  public  tranquillity,  the  excefhve  zeal  of  each  for 
its  particular  tenets  could  not  well  be  produdive  of  any 
very  hurtful  effefts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  feveral  good 
ones  :  and  if  the  government  was  perfeilly  decided  both 
to  let  them  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let-alone 
one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that  they  would  not  of 
their  own  accord  fubdivide  themfelves  faft  enough,  fo  as 
foon  to  become  fufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized    fociety,  in  every   fociety  where  the 
diftinftion  of  ranks  has  once  been   completely  eftablifhed 
there  have  been  always  two  different  fchemes  or  fyftems 
of  morality  current   at  the   fame  time ;  of  which  the  one 
jnay  be  failed  the  ftritl;  or  auftere ;  the  other  the  Hberal, 
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or,  if  you  will,  the  loofe  fyftem.  The  former  is  gene- 
rally ndmired  and  revered  by  the  common  people :  The 
latter  is  commonly  more  efteemed  and  adopted  by  what  are 
called  people  of  fafliion.  The  degree  of  difapprobation 
with  v.'hlch  we  pugh^  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices 
which  are  apt  to  ariie  from  great  profperity,  and  from  the 
excefs  ot  gaiety  and  good  humour,  feems  to  conftitutc  the 
principal  di{lin£lion  between  thofe  two  oppofite  fchemes  or 
fyftems.  In  the  liberal  or  loofe  fyftem,  luxury,  wanton 
and  even  diforderly  mirth,  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to  fome 
degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of  chaftity,  at  leaft  in 
one  of  the  two  fcxes,  &c.  provided  they  are  not  accompa- 
nied with  grofs  indecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  falfliood  or  in- 
juftice,  are  generally  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indul- 
gence, and  are  eafily  cither  excufed  or  pardoned  altogether. 
In  the  auftere  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  exceffes  arc 
regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  deteftation.  The 
Vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common  people, 
and  a  fmgle  week's  thoughtleffhefs  or  diflipation  is  often 
fufficlent  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive  him 
through  defpair  upon  committing  the  moft  enormous  crimes- 
The  wifer  and  better  fort  of  the  common  people,  there- 
fore, have  always  the  utmolt  abhorrence  and  deteftation 
of  fuch  excefles,  which  their  experience  tells  them  are  fo 
immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condition.  The  difor- 
der  and  extravagance  of  feveral  years,  on  the  contrary, 
will  not  id'.vays  ruin  a  man  of  fafliion,  and  people  of  that 
rank  are  very  apt  to  confider  the  power  of  indulging  in 
fome  degree  of  excefs  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  v/ithout  cenfure  or 
reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their 
ftation.  In  people  of  their  own  ftation,  therefore,  they 
regard  fuch  exceffes  but  with  a  fmall  degree  of  difapproba- 
tion, and  cenfure  them  either  very  flightiy  or  not  at  all. 

Almost  all  religious  fe£l:s  have  begun  among  the  com- 
mon people,  from  wliom  they  have  generally  drawn  their 
carliell,  as  well  as'  their  moft  numerous  prolelytes.  The 
auftere  fyftem  of  morality  has,  accordingly,  been  adopted 
by  thofe  fects  almoft  conftantly,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions ;  for  there  have  been  fome.  It  was  the  fyftem  by 
which  they  could  beft  recommend  themfelves  to  that  order 
of  people  to  whom  they  firlt  propofed  their  plan  of  refor- 
mation 
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mation  upon  what  had  been  before  eftabliflied.  Many  of 
them,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  endea- 
voured to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this  auftere  fyflemj 
and  by  carrying  it  10  fome  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance  •, 
and  this  exceflivc  rigour  has  frequently  recommended 
them  more  than  any  thing  eife  £0  the  refpe<5s;  and  venera- 
tion of  the  common  people,  ' 

A  MAN  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  flation  the  dlftin- 
guiflied  member  of  a  great  fociety,  who  attend  to  every 
part  of  his  condudl,  and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend 
to  every  part  of  it  himfelf.  His  authority  and  confidera- 
tion  depend  very  much  upon  the  refpe<Sl  which  this  fociety 
bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which  would  dif- 
grace  or  difcredit  him  in  it,  and  he  is  obliged  to  a  very 
ftricfl  obfervation  of  that  fpecies  of  morals,  whether  liberal 
or^auftere,  which  the  general  confent  of  this  fociety  pre- 
fcribes  to  perfons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low 
condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  diftingulflisd 
member  of  any  great  fociety.  While  he  reznains  in  a  coun- 
try village  his  conduct  may  be  attended  to,  and  he  may  be 
obliged  to  attend  to  it  himfelf.  In  this  fituation,  and  in 
this  fituation  only,  he  may  have  what  is  called  a  charasSler 
to  lofe.  But  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is 
funk  in  obfcurity  and  darknefs.  His  conduct  is  obferved 
and  attended  to  by  nobody,  and  he  is  therefore  very  likely 
4:0  negle£t  it  himfelf,  and  to  abandon  himfelf  to  every  fort  of 
low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  fo  efFeclually 
from  this  obfcurity,  his  conduft  never  excites  fo  much  the 
attention  of  any  refpe6table  fociety,  as  by  his  becoming  the 
member  of  a  fmall  religious  fe£l.  He  from  that  moment 
acquires  a  degree  of  confideration  which  he  never  had  be- 
fore. All  his  brother  fe(ftarie3  are,  for  the  credit  of  the 
feft,  interefted  to  obferve  his  conduct,  and  if  he  gives  occafi- 
on  to  any  fcandal,  if  he  deviates  very  much  from  thofe  auf- 
tere  morals  which  they  almofl  always  require  of  one  another, 
to  punifli  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere  punifhment, 
even  where  no  civil  efFe6ls  attend  it,  expulfion  or  excommu- 
nication from  the  fedl.  In  little  religious  fe6ls,  accordingly, 
the  morals  of  the  common  people  have  been  almoft  always 
remarkably  regular  and  orderly  ;  generally  much  more  [o 
than  in  the  eftabliflied  church.  The  morals  of  thofe  little 
lefts,  indeed,  have  frequently  been  rather  difagreeably  ri- 
gorous and  unfocial. 

There 
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There  are  two  very  eafy  and  efFeftual  remedies,  how- 
ever, by  whofe  joint  operation  the  flate  might,  without 
violence,  correct  whatever  was  unfocial  or  difngreeably  ri- 
goious  in  tlie  morals  of  all  the  little  feds  into  which  the 
country  was  divided. 

The  firfl  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  iludy  of  fcicnce  and 
philofophy,  which  the  flate  might  render  almoit  univerfal 
among  all  people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling  rank 
and  fortune  ;  not  -by  giving  falaries  to  teachers  in  order 
to  make  them  negligent  and  Idle,  but  by  inftituting  fome 
fort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  more  difficult 
faiences,  to  be  undergone  by  every  perfon  before  he  was 
permitted  to  exercife  any  liberal  profeffion,  or  before  he 
could  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office 
of  truft  or  profit.  If  the  Hate  impofcd  upon  this  order  of 
men  the  neceffi.ty  of  learning,  it  v/ould  have  no  occafion 
to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  providing 'them  with  proper 
leachers.  They  would  foon  find  better  teachers  for  them- 
felves  than  any  whom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them. 
Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition  j  and  where  all  the  fuperior  r-trnks  of  peo- 
ple were  fecured  from  it,  the  inferior  ranks  could  not  be 
anuch  expofed  to  it. 

The  fccond    of    thofe    remedies  is    the  frequency  and 
gaiety   of  public  divernons.     The  (late,  by  encouraging, 
that  is  by  giving  entire  liberty  to   all  thofe   who "  for   their 
own  interclt  would  attempt,  without  fcandai  or  indecency, 
to  arv.ufe  and  divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry,  mufic, 
dancing  j  by  all  forts  of  dramatic   reprefentations   and  ex- 
hibitions, would  eafily  diffipate,  in  the  greater  part  of  them, 
that  melancholy  and  gloomy  humour'  wdiich  is  ahnoft  al- 
ways the  nurfe  of  popular    fuperftition    and    enthufiafm. 
Public  diverfions  have  always  been  the  objecfls  of  dread  and 
hatred,  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thofe  popular  fren- 
zies.    The  gaiety    and    good    humour    which    thofe    di- 
verfions infpire  were  altogether  inconfiilent   with  that  tem- 
per of  mind,  which  was  fitted  for  their  purpofe,  or  which 
they  could  bell  work  upon.     Dramatic  reprefentations  be- 
fidts,  ^frequently  expoGng  their  artifices  to  public  ridicule, 
irnd  fometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were  upon   that 
account,  more  than  all  other  divertions,  the  objcds  of  their 
peculiar  abhorrence. 

In 
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In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers  of  no 
one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it  would  not  be 
neceflary  that  any  of  them  firould  have  any  particular  or 
immediate  dependency  upon  the  fovereign  or  executive 
power  J  or  that  he  fliould  have  any  thing  to  do,  either  in 
appointing,  or  in  difmifling  them  from  their  ofiices.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  he  would  have  no  occafion  to  give  himfelf  any 
concern  about  them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  among  the  reft  of  his  fub- 
je(f\s  j  that  is,  to  hinder  them  from  perfecuting,  abufing,  or 
opprefling  one  another.  But  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  coun- 
tries where  there  is  an  eftabliflied  or  governing  religion. 
The  fovereign  can  in  this  cafe  never  be  fecure,  unlefs  he 
has  the  means  of  influencing  in  a  confiderable  degree  the 
greater  part  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  eftabllfhed  church  conftitute  a 
great  corporation.  They  can  zS:  in  concert,  aad  purfue 
their  intereft  upon  one  plan  and  with  one  fjiirit,  as  much 
as  if  they  were  under  the  direc^hlon  of  one  man  ;  and  they 
are  frequently  too  under  fuch  dire<ftion.  Their  intereft 
as  an  incorporated  body  is  never  the  fame  witli  that  of  the 
fovereign,  and  is  fometimes  diredlly  oppofite  to  it.  Their 
great  intereft  is  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  peo- 
ple i  and  this  authority  depends  upon  the  fuppofed  cer- 
tainty and  importance  of  the  whole  doiftrine  which  they  in-' 
cuicate,  and  upon  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  adopting  every 
part  of  it  with  the  moft  implicit  faith,  in  order  to  avoid 
eternal  mifery.  Should  the  fovereign  have  the  impru- 
dence to  appear  either  to  deride  or  doubt  himfelf  of  the 
moft  trifling  part  of  their  do6lrine,  or  from  humanity  at- 
tempt to  protetl:  thofe  who  did  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
the  puntljiious  honour  of  a  clergy  who  have  no  fort  of  de- 
pendency upon  him,  is  immediately  provoked  to  profcribe 
him  as  a  profane  perfon,  and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of 
religion  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  fome  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince. 
Should  he  oppofe  any  of  their  pretenfions  or  ufurpations, 
the  danger  is  equally  grest.  The  princes  who  have  dared 
in  this  manner  to  rebel  againft  the  church,  over  and  above 
this  crime  of  rebellion,  have  generally  been  charged  too 
with  the  additional  crime  of  hercfy,-  notwit];iftanding  their 
folemn  proteftations  gf  tlie;r  fiiitli  and  humble   fubmiflioii 

to 
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to  every  tenet  which  flie  thought  proper  to  prefcribe  to 
them.  But  the  authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  every 
other  authority.  The  fears  which  it  fuggefls  conquer  all 
other  fears.  When  the  authorifed  teachers  of  religion 
propagate  through  the  great  body  of  people  do£lrines  fub- 
verfive  of  the  authority  of  the  fovcreign,  it  is  by  violence 
only,  or  by  the  force  of  a  ftanding  army,  that  he  can  main- 
tain his  authority.  Even  a  ftanding  army  cannot  in  this 
cafe  give  him  any  lading  fecurity  ;  becaufe  if  the  foldiers 
are  not  foreigners,  which  can  feldom  be  the  cafe,  but 
drawn  from^the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  muft  almoft 
always  be  the  cafe,  they  are  likely  to  be  foon  corrupted  by 
thofe  very  doctrines.  The  revolutions  which  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Greek  clergy  was  continually  occafioning  at 
Conltantincple,  as  long  as  the  eaftern  empire  fubfifted  j  the 
convulfions  v^ich,  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries, 
the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  clergy  was  continually  occa- 
fioning in  every  part  of  Europe,  fufficiently  demonftrate 
how  precarious  and  infecure  muft  always  be  the  fituation 
of  the  fovereign  who  has  no  proper  means  of  influencing 
the  clergy  of  the  eftabliflied  and  governing  religion  of  hia 
country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpiritual  mat- 
ters, it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  within  the  proper  de- 
partment of  a  temporal  fovereign,  who,  though  he  may  be 
very  well  qualified  for  protecfting,  is  feldom  fuppofed  to 
be  fo  for  inftru(fting  the  people.  With  regard  to  fucli 
matters,  therefore,  his  authoritv  can  feldom  be  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the  clergy  of  the 
ellablifhed  church,  '^llie  public  tranquillity,  however, 
aiid  his  own  fecurity,  may  frequently  depend  upon  the  doc- 
trines which  they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concern- 
ing fuch  matters.  As  he  can  feldom  direflly  oppofe  their 
decifion,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  authority,  it 
is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  influence  it ;  and  he 
can  influence  it  only  \y  the  fears  and  expe<ftations  whicli 
he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order.  Thofe  fears  and  expedlations  may  confilt  in  the 
fear  of  deprivation  or  other  punifhment,  and  in  the  expec- 
tation of  further  preferment. 

In  all  chriftian  churches  the  benefices  of  the  clergy  are 
3  fort  of  freeholds  which  they  enjoy,    not    during   plea- 

fure, 
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fure,  buf  during  life,  or  good  behaviour.  If  they  held 
them  by  a  more  precarious  tenure,  and  were  liable  to  be 
turned  out  upon  every  flight  difobligation  either  of  the 
fovereign  or  of  his  minifters,  it  would-  perhaps  be  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  people^ 
who  would  then  coafider  them  as  mercenary  dependents 
upon  the  court,  in  the  fiiicerity  of  whofe  inflrucftions  they 
could  no  longer  have  any  confidence*  But  fhould  the  fo- 
vereign attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence  to  deprive 
any  nsmber  of  clergymen  of  their  freeholds  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary zeal,  fome  fa6lious  or  feditious  doclirine,  he  would 
only  render,  by  fuch  pcrfecution,  both  them  and  their 
dodirine  ten  times  more  popular,  and  therefore  ten  times 
more  troublefome  and  dangerous  than  they  liad  been  be- 
fore. Fear  is  in  almoft  all  cafes  a  wretched  iniirument  of 
government,  and  ought  in  particular  never  to  be  employed 
againft  any  order  of  men  who  have  the  fmalleft  pretenfi- 
ons  to  independency.  To  attempt  to  terrify  them,  ferves 
only  to  Irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
an  oppofitlon  which  more  gentle  ufage  perhaps  might 
eafily  induce  them,  either  to  foften,  or  to  lay  afide  alto- 
gether- The  violence  which  the  French  government 
ufually  employed  in  order  to  oblige  all  their  parliaments, 
or  foveixlgn  courts  of  juftlce,  to  enregifter  any  unpopular 
edidl,  very  feldom  fucceeded.  The  means  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  imprifonment  of  all  the  refradlory 
members,  one  would  think  vv-ere  forcible  enough.  The 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart  fometimes  employed  the 
like  means  in  order  to  influence  fome  of  the  members  of 
the  parliament  of  England ;  and  they  generally  found 
them  equally  Intractable.  The  parliament  of  England  is 
now  managed  in  another  manner ;  and  a  very  fniall  ex- 
periment which  the  duke  of  Cholfeul  made  about  twelve 
years  ago  upon  the  parliament  of  Paris,  demonflrated 
fuihciently  that  all  the  parliaments  of  France  might  have 
been  managed  fllU  mors  eafily  in  the  fame  manner.  That 
experiment  was  not  purfued.  For  though  management 
and  perfuafion  are  always  the  eafieft  and  the  fafefl  inftru- 
nients  of  government,  as  force  and  violence  are  the  v,-orit 
and  the  mofl  dangerous,  yet  fuch,  it  feems,  Is  the  natural 
infolence  of  man,  that  he  almoft  always  difdains  to  ufe 
the  good  inftrument,  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not 
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ufe  the  bad  one.  The  French  government  could  and 
durft  ufe  force,  and  therefore  difdained  to  ufe  management 
and  perfuafion.  But  there  is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears, 
I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom 
it  is  fo  dangerous,  or  rather  fo  perfecftly  ruinous,  to  em- 
ploy force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  refpefled  clergy  of 
any  edablifhed  church.  The  rights,  the  privileges,  the 
perfonal  liberty  of  every  individual  ecclefiaflic,  who  is  upon 
good  terms  with  liis  own  order,  are,  even  in  the  moft  de- 
fpotic  governments,  more  refpe£led  than  thofe  of  any 
other  perfon  of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.  ■  It  is  fo  in 
every  gradation  of  defpotifm,  from  that  of  the  gentle  and 
mild  government  of  Paris,  to  that  of  the  violent  and  fu- 
rious g,overnment  of  Conftantinople.  But  though  this 
order  of  men  can  fcarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be 
managed  as  eafily  as  any  other  ;  and  the  fecurity  of  the 
fovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  feems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has  of  manag- 
ing them  ;  and  thofe  means  feem  to  confift  altogether  in  the 
preferment  vvhich  he  has  to  beftow  upon  them. 

In  the  ancient  conflitution  of  the  Chriflian  church,  the 
biftiop  of  each  diocefe  was  elc^ed  by  the  joint  votes  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  people  of  the  epifcopal  city.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  long  retain  their  right  of  elecftion  ;  and  while 
they  did  retain  it,  they  almofl  always  acled*under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  who  in  fuch  fpiritual  matters  appeared 
to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy,  however,  foon  grew 
weary  of  the  trouble  of  managing  them,  and  found  it 
eafier  to  elc£l  their  own  bifliops  themfelves.  The  abbot, 
in  the  fame  manner,  was  ele(fi:ed  by  the  monks  of  the 
nonaftery,  at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies.  All 
the  inferior  ecclefiaftical  benefices  comprehended  within 
the  diocefe  were  collated  by  the  bilhop,  who  beflowed 
them  upon  fuch  eccleliaftlcs  as  he  thought  proper.  All 
church  preferments  were  in  this  manner  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  church.  The  fovereign,  though  he  might  have  fome 
indirect  influence  in  thofe  elecfUons,  and  though  it  was 
fomctimes  ufual  to  afk  both  his  confent  to  elefl:,  and 
his  approbation  of  the  e]e<ftion,  yet  had  no  direct  or  fufli- 
cicnt  means  of  managing  tlie  clergy.  The  ambition  of  eve- 
ry clergyman  naturally  led  him  to  pay  court,  not  fo  much 
to  his  fovereign, -as  to  his  own  order,  from  which  only  he 
could  expt(fl  preferment. 

Through 
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Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope  gra- 
dually drew  to  himfelf  firft  the  collation  of  alrrioil  all 
biOiopricks  and  abbacies,  or  of  what  were  called  Confift- 
orial  benefices,  and  afterwards,  by  various  machinations 
and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of  inferior  benefices 
comprehended  within  each  diocefe  j  little  more  being  left 
to  the  biihop  than  what  was  barely  necelTary  to  give  him  a 
decent  authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  condition  of  the  fovereign  was  ftill  worfe  thaa 
it  had  been  before.  The  clergy  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  were  thus  formed-  into  a  fort  of  fpiritual 
army,  difperfed  in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of 
which  all  the  movement?  and  operations  could  now  be 
directed  by  one  head,  and  conduced  upon  one  uniform 
plan.  The  clergy  of  eadr  particula-r  country  might  be 
confidereJ  as  a  particular  detachment  of  that  army,  of 
which  the  operations  could  eafily  be  fupported  and  fecond- 
cd  by  all  the  other  detachm.ents  quartered  in  the  diffexen!: 
countries  round  about.  Each  detachment  was  not  only 
independent  of  the  fovereign  of  the  country  in  which  it 
was  quartered  and  by  v.-hich  it  was  maintained,  but  de- 
pendent upon  a  foreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time 
turn  its  arms  agninft  the  fovereign  of  that  particular 
country,  and  fupport  them  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other 
detachments. 

• 

Those  arms  were  the  mofl.  formidable  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  In  the  ancient  Hate  of  Europe,  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  arts  and  manufactures,  tht  -Vy^ealth  of  the 
clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort  of  influence  over  the  com- 
mon people  which  that  of  the  great  barous  gave  them 
over  their  rcfpetftive  vafials,  tenants,  and  retainers.  In  the 
great  landed  ellates,  which  the  mi  [taken '  piety  both  of 
princes  and  private  perfons  had  befLOwed  upon  the  church, 
jurifdiclions  were  eftablifhed  of  the  fame  ^ind  with  thofe 
of  the  great  barons  j  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  In  thofe 
great  landed  eftates,  the  clergy  or  their  bailiffs,  couli 
eafily  keep  the  peace  without  the  fupport  or  afiiilance 
either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon ;  and  neither  ths 
king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep  the  peace  there 
without  the  fupport  and  affidance  of  the  clergy.  The 
jurifdi£lions  of  the  clergy  therefore,  in  their  particular  ba- 
ronies or  majiors,  v^^ere  equally   independent,  and  equally 

exclufive 
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exciwfive  of  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts,  as  thofe 
of  the  great  temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  the  clergy 
were,  like  thofe  of  the  great  barons,  almofl  all  tenants  at 
will,  entirely  dependent  upon  their  immediate  lords,  and 
therefore  liable' to  be  Called  out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to 
fight  in  any  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might  think  pro- 
per to  engage  them.  Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe 
eOiates,  the  clergy  poflefTed,  in  the  tythes,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in  every  king- 
dom of  Europe.  The  revenues  arifmg  from  both  thofe 
fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  paid  in 
kind,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  quantity 
exceeded  greatly  what  the  clergy  could  themfelves  con- 
fume  ;  and  there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufaefturcs  for  the 
produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  furplus.  The 
clergy  could  derive  advantage  from  this  immenfe  furplus 
in  no  other  way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  ba- 
rons employed  the  like  furplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the 
mofl  profufe  hofpitality,  and  in  the  moft  extenfive  charity. 
Both  the  hofpitality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient  clergy, 
accordingly,  are  faid  to  have  been  very  great.  They  not 
only  maintained  almofl  the  whole  poor  of  every  kingdom, 
but  m.any  knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other 
means  of  fubfiftence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mona- 
flery  to  monaitery,  under  pretence  of  devotion,  but  in 
reality  uo  enjoy  the  hofpitality  of  the  cler^.  The  retain- 
ers of  fome  particular  prelates  were  often  as  numerous  as 
tljofe  of  the  greateft  lay-lords ;  and  the  retainers  of  all 
the  clergy  taken  together  v/ere,  perhaps,  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was  always  much 
more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among  the  lay-lords. 
The  former  were  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  papal  authority.  The  latter  were  under  no  re- 
gular difcipline  or  fubordination,  but  almofb  always  equally 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  king.  Though  the 
tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both 
together  been  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  great  lay- 
lords,  and  their  tenants  were  probably  much  lefs  numerous, 
yet  tlieir  union  would  have  rendered  them  more  formid- 
able. The  hofpitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy  too,  not 
only  gave  them  the  command  of  a  great  temporal  force, 
but  Increafed  very  much  the  weight  of  their  fpiritual  wea- 
pons. Thofe  virtues  procured  them  the  higheft  refpedl 
3  *  and 
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and  veneration  among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of 
whom  many  were  conftantly,  and  almoft  all  occalionally, 
fed  by  them.  E^^ery  tiling  belonging  or  related  to  fo  po- 
pular an  order,  its  poflcirions,  its  privili-ges,  its  dotlrines, 
neceflarily  appeared  facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  every  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pretend- 
ed, the  highcll  zO:  of  facrilegious  wickednefs  and  profane- 
nefs.  In  tliis  Rate  of  things,  if  the  fovereign  frequently 
found  it  dillicult  to  refiih  the  confederacy  of  a  few  of  the 
great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  fhculd  find  it 
Itill  more  fo  to  refill  the  united  force  of  the  clergy  of  Jiis 
own  dominions,  fupported  by  that  of  the  clergy  of  all  the 
neighbouring  dominions.  In  fuch  circumftances  the  won- 
der is,  not  that  he  was  fomj-times  obliged  to  yield,  but 
that  he  ever  was  able  to  refiit. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  ancient  times 
(which  to  us  who  live  in  the  prefent  times  appear  the  moft 
abfurd)  their  total  exemption  from  the  fecular  jurifdicflion, 
for  example,  or  what  in  England  was  called  the  benefit 
of  clergy  ;  were  the  natural  or  rather  the  neceflkry  confe- 
quences  of  this  (late  of  things.  How  dangerous  muft  it 
have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  attempt  to  punilh  a  clergy- 
man for  any  crime  whatever,  if  his  own  order  were  dif- 
pofed  to  prote£l;  him,  and  to  rcprefent  either  the  proof  as 
infufficient  for  fpnvi<fting  fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punifh-  ■ 
ment  as  too  fevere  to  be  infli£led  upon  one  whofe  perfon 
had  been  rendered  facred  by  religion.  'I'he  fovereign 
could,  in  fuch  circumftances,  do  no  better  than  le:Tve  him 
to  be  tried  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  who,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  own  order,  were  interelled  to  reftrain,  as 
much  as  poflible,  evei-y  member  of  it  from  committing 
enormous  crimes,  or  even  from  giving  oecafion  to  fuch 
grofs  fcandal  as  might  difguft  the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  ftate  in  m  htch  things  were  through  the  greater 
part  of  Eui-ope  during  tlie  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  fome  time  both  before  and 
after  that  period,  the  conftitution  of  the  church  of  Rcfme 
may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  formidable  combination  that 
ever  was  formed  againft  the  authority  and  fccurity  of  ci- 
vil government,  as  well  as  againft  the  liberty,  reafon,  and 
happinels  of  mankind,  which  can  flourilli  only  where  ci- 
vil government  is  able  to  protect  them.     In   that  conflitu- 
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tion  the  groflefl:  delufions  of  fuperftition  were  fupported 
in  fuch  a  mannet  by  the  private  interefts  of  fo  great  a 
number  of  people  as  put  them  out  of  all  danger  from  any 
affault  of  human  reafon  :  becaufe  though  human  reafon 
might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people,  feme  of  the  delufions  of  fuper- 
ftition -,  it  could  never  have  diflblved  the  ties  of  private 
intered.  Had  this  conftitution  been  attacked  by  no  other 
enemies  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  reafon,  it  muft 
have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  immenfe  and  well-built 
fabric,  which  all  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  man  could  ne- 
ver have  fhaken,  much  lefs  have  overturned,  was  by  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  firft  weakened,  and  afterwards 
in  part  deftroyed,  and  is  now  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a  • 
few  centuries  more,  perhaps,  to  crumble  into  ruins  alto- 
gether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufa£lures,  and 
commerce,  the  fame  caufes  which  deftroyed  the   power  of 
tlie  great  barons,  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner,  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the   whole   temporal  power  of 
the   clergy.     In    the  produce    of    arts,  manufacftures  and 
commerce,  the  clergy,  like  the  great  barons,  found   fome- 
thing  for  which  they  could  exchange   their   rude  produce, 
and  thereby  difcovered  the  means  of  fpending   their  whole 
revenues  upon  their  own  perfons,  without^iving  any  con- 
fiderable  (hare  of  them  to  other  people.     Their  charity  be- 
came gradually  lefs  extenfive,  their  hofpitality  lefs  liberal 
or  lefs  profufe.     Their  retainers  became  confequently  lefs 
numerous,  and  by  degrees  dwindled  away  altogether.     The 
Jclergy,  too,  like  the  great  barons,  wifhed  to  get  a  better 
T'jnt  from  their  landed  efhites,  in  order  to   fpend  it,  in  the 
fame  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their  own  private 
vanity  and  folly.     But  tliis  increafe  of  rent  could   be   got 
onlv  by  granting  leafes  to  their  tenants,  who   thereby  be- 
i.\\mc  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  them.     The   ties 
of  intereftf  which  bound   the   inferior  ranks  of  people  to 
the  clergy,  were  in  this  manner  gradually  broken  and  dif- 
folved.     They  were  even  broken  and  dilTolved  fooner  than 
thofe  whrich  bound  the  fame  ranks  of  people   to   the  great 
barons :  becaufe  the  benefices  of    the    church  being,  the 
^'reater  part  of   them,  much  fmaller  than    the  eftates  of 
ihe  great  barons,  the  poflefTor  of  each  benefice  was  much 
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fooner  able  to  fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upon  his 
own  perfon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  the  power  of  the  great  barons  was, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  full  vigour.  But 
the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy,  the  abfolute  command 
which  they  had  once  had  m^er  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  very  much  decayed.  The  power  of  the  church 
was  by  that  time  very  nearly  reduced  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  to  v/hat  arofe  from  her  fpirirual  aufhori- 
.ty ;  and  even  that  fpiritual  authority  was  much  weaken- 
ed when  it  ceafed  to  be  fupported  by  the  charity  and  Iiof- 
pitality  of  the  clergy.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no 
longer  looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done  before^ 
as  the  comforters  of  their  diftrefs,  and  the  relievers  of  their 
indigence.  On  the  conti'ary,  they  were  provoked  and  dif- 
gufled  by  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expence  of  the  richer 
clergy,  who  appeared  to  fpend  upon  tlieir  own  pleafures 
what  had  always  before  been  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor. 

In  this  fituation  of  tilings,  the  fovereigns  in  the  different 
flates  of    Europe   endeavoured  to    recover    the    influence 
which  they  had  once  had  in  the  difpofd   of  the   great  be- 
nefices of  the  church,  by  procuring  to  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters of  each  diocefe  the  reftoration   of  their   ancient   right 
of  elect ing^  thei)ifhop,  and  to  the  monks   of  each  abbacy  • 
that  of  eleding  the  abbot.     The    re-eftablifhing  of   this 
ancient  order  was  the  objecfl  of  fev^eral  llatutcs  enafted  in 
England  during  the  courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  par- 
ticularly of  what  is  called    the  flatute  of  provifors  j   and  of 
the  Pragmatic  fan(5f  ion  eftabliflied  in  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century.     In  order  to  render  the  election  valid,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  fovereign  fliould  both  confent  to   it  before- 
hand, and  afterwards  approve  of  the  perfon  elected  j  and 
though  the  eleffion  was  Hill  fuppofed  to   be  free,  he  liad, 
however,  all  the  indirect:  means  which  his  fituation  necef- 
farily  afforded  him,   of  influencing  the  clergy   in   his   own 
dominions.     Other  regulations  of  a  fimilar  tendency  were 
cftabliflied  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     But  the  power  of  the 
pope  in  the  collation  of  the  great   benefices  of  the  church 
feems,  before  the  reformation,  to  have  been  no  where  fo 
effedually  and  fo  univerfally  reftrained  as  in   Franct  and 
England-     The    Concordat  afterwards,    in    the    fixLi:;nth 
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century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  abfolute  right  of 
prefcntuig  to  all  the  great,  or  what  are  called  the  confifto- 
rial  bcneficc3  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Since  the  cflablidiment  of  the  Pragmatic  fancHiion  and 
of  the  Concordat,  the  clergy  of  France  have  in  general 
(hown  lefs  refpect  to  the  decrees  of  the  papal  court  than 
the  clergy  of  any  other  catholic  country.  In  all  the  dif- 
putes  which  their  fovereign  has  had  with  the  pope,  they 
have  almoll:  conflantly  taken  party  with  the  former.  This 
independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the  court  of 
Rome,  feems  to  be  principdly  founded  upon  the  Pragma- 
tic fahflion  and  the  Concordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  thofe  of  any  other  coun- 
try. When  Robert,  the  fecond  prince  of  the  Capetian 
race,  was  mod  unjuftly  excommunicated  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  his  own  fervants,  it  is  faid,  threw  the  vidluals 
which  came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and  refufed  to  taftc 
any  thing  themfelves  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  con- 
t^.O:  of  a  perfon  in  his  fituation.  They  were  taught  to  do 
fo,  it  may  very  fafely  be  prefumed,  by  the  clergy  of  his 
own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of  the 
church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  of  Rome 
had  frequently  fliaken,  and  fometimes  overturned  the 
thrones  of  feme  of  the  greateft  fovereigns  in  Chriftendom, 
Avas  in  this  manner  either  reftrained  or  modified,  or  given 
up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe,  even  be- 
fore the  time  of  tlie  reformation.  As  the  clergy  had  now 
lefs  influence  over  the  people,  fo  the  ftate  had  more  influ- 
ence over  the  clergy.  The  clergy  therefore  had  both  lefs 
power  and  lefs  inclination  to  dilturb  the  flate. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  this  ftate 
of  declenuon,  when  the  difputes  which  gave  birth  to  the 
reformation,  began  in  Germany,  and  foon  fpread  them- 
lelves  through  every  part  of  Europe.  The  new  dodrines 
were  every  where  received  with'  a  high  degree  of  popular 
favour.  They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthuriafl:ic  ^ 
zeal  which  commonly  animates  the  fpirit  of  party,  when  it 
attacks  eftabliflied  authority.  The  teachers  of  thofe  doc- 
nine?,  though  perhaps  in  other  refpcds  not  more  learned 
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than  many  of  the  divines  who  defended  the  eflablilhed 
church,  feem  in  general  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  with  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  that  fyftem  of  opinions  upon  which  the  authority  of 
the  church  was  eftablilhed,  and  they  had  thereby  Ibme  ad- 
vantage in  almoft  every  difpute.  The  aufterity  of  their 
manners  gave  them  authority  with  the  common  people, 
who  contraftcd  the  ftriit  regularity  of  their  conduct  with 
the  diforderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  clergy. 
They  poflefled  too  in  a  muclj  higher  degree  than  their 
adverfaries,  all  the  arts  of  popularity  and  of  gaining  pro- 
felytes,  arts  which  the  lofty  and  dignified  fons  of  the 
church  had  long  negleded,  as  being  to  tliem  in  a  great 
meafure  ufelefs.  The  reafon  of  the  new  doctrines  recom- 
mended them  to  fome,  their  novelty  to  many  ;  the  hatreji 
and  contempt  of  the  eftablifiied  clergy  to  a  ftill  greater 
number ;  but  the  zealous,  paflioiiate  and  fanatical,  though 
frequently  coarfe  and  ruftic  eloquence  with  which  they 
were  almoft  every  where  inculcated,  recommended  them 
to  by  far  the  greateft  number. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almoft  every  where 
fo  great,  that  the  princes  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be 
on  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome,  wei-e  by  means  of 
them  eafily  enabled,  in  their  own  dominions,'  to  overturn 
the  church,  which,  having  loft:  the  refpeil  and  veneration 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  could  make  fcarce  any  re- 
fiftance.  The  court  of  Rome  had  difobliged  fome  of  the 
fmaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  whom 
it  had  probably  confidered  as  too  infignificant  to  be  worth 
the  managing.  They  univerfally,  therefore,  eftablifhed 
the  reformation  in  their  own  dominions.  The  tyranny  of 
Chriftiern  II.  and  of  Troll  archbirtiop  of  Upfal,  enabled 
Guftavus  Vafa  to  expel  them  both  from  Sweden.  The 
pope  favoured  the  tyrant  and  the  archbilhop,  and  Guf- 
tavus Vafa  found  no  difficulty  in  eftablilhing  the  refor- 
mation in  Sweden.  Chrifl:iern  XL  was  afterwards  depofed 
from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  his  condu£l  had  ren- 
dered him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.  The  pope,  however, 
was  Rill  difpofcd  to  favour  him,  and  Frederic  of  Holftein, 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  him- 
felf  by  following  the  ej«  ample  of  Guftavus  Vafa.  The 
maglftrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich ,  who   had    no  particular 
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quarrel  with  the  pope,  eftablifhed  with  great  eafe  tlie  re-^ 
formation  iti  their  refpe6tive  cantons,  where  jufl:  before 
fome  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  impofture  fomewhat  groffer 
than  ordinaiy,  rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious  and 
contemptible. 

Jn  this  critical  fituation  of  its  affairs,  the  papal  court 
was  at  fufficient  pains  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
powerful  foverelgns  of  France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the 
I.itt:er  was  ?.t  thnt  time  emperor  of  Germany,  With  their 
T'^nftnnce  it  was  enabled,  though  not  M'ithout  great  fliffi- 
culty  and  much  bloodfhed,  either  to  fupprefs  altogether, 
or  to  obftrucn:  very  much  the  progrefs  ot  the  reformation 
in  their  dominions.  It  was  well  enough  inclined  too  to  be 
complaifant  to  the  king  of  England.  But  from  the  cir- 
cumilances  of  the  times,  it  coulJ  not  be  fo  without  giving 
ofTence  to  a  ftill  greater  fovereign,  Charles  V.  king  of 
Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.  accord- 
ing!^', though  he  did  not  embrace  himfelf  the  greater  part 
of  the  doftrines  of  the  reformation,  was  yet  enabled,  by 
their  general  prevalence,  to  fupprefs  all  the  monaileries, 
and  to  abolifh  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  his 
dominions  That  he  fhould  go  fo  far,  though  he  went  no 
further,  gave  fome  fatisfacflion  to-  the  patrons  of  the  re- 
formation, who  having  got  poffelTion  of  the  government 
in  the  reign  of  his  fon  and  fuccelTor,  completed  with- 
out any  difHculty  the  work  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
begun. 

In  fome  countries^  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  govern- 
ment was  weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very  firmly  eftablifh- 
ed,  the  reformation  was  ftrong  enough  to  overturn,  not 
only  the  church,  but  the  ftate  likewife  for  attempting  to 
fupport  the  church. 

Among  tljc  followers  of  the  reformation,  difperfcd  in 
all  t-he  different  countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no  general 
tribiMial,  vvhich,  like  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  an 
oecumenical  council,  could  fettle  all  difputes  among  them, 
and  M'it.i  irreflible  authority  prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the 
pvccife  limits  of  orthodoxy.  When  the  folloM^ers  of  the 
reformation  in  one  country,  therefore,  happened  to  differ 
from  the*"  brethren  in  another,  as  they  had  no  common 
judge  to  appeal  to,  the  difputc   could  never  be   decided ; 
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and  many  fuch  difputes  arofe  among  them.  Thofe  coiv- 
cerning  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of 
conferring  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  were  perhaps  the  mofl: 
interefting  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil  fociety.  They 
gave  birth  accordingly  to  the  two  principal  parties  or  fects 
among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and 
Calviniflic  fed;s,  the  only  fedls  among  them,  of  which 
the  do(Slrine  and  difcipline  have  ever  yet  been  eilabliflaed 
by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what  is  called 
the  church  of  England,  preferred  more  or  lefs  of  the  epif- 
copal  government,  eftablifhed  fubordination  amon^  the 
clergy,  gave  the  fovereign  the  difpolal  of  all  the  bifhop- 
rics,  and  other  confiftorial  benefices  within  his  dominions, 
and  thereby  rendered  him  the  real  head  of  the  church ; 
and  without  depriving  the  bifhop  of  the  right  of  collating 
to  the  fmaller  benefices  within  his  diocefe,  they,  even  to 
thofe  benefices,  not  only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right 
of  prefentation  both  in  the  fovereign  and  in  ail  other  lay- 
patrons.  This  fyftem  of  church  government  was  from 
the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good  order,  an4  to 
fubmiffion  to  the  civil  fovereign.  It  has  never,  accord- 
ingly, been  the  occafion  of  any  tumult  or  civil  commotion 
in  any  country  in  which  it  has  once  been  eftablifhed. 
The  church  of  England  in  particular  has  always  valued  her- 
felf,  with  great  reafon,  upon  the  unexceptionable  loyalty 
of  her  principles.  Under  fuch  a  government  the  clergy 
naturally  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  fove- 
reign, to  the  court,  and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country,  by  whofc  influence  they  chiefly  expe(ft  to  obtain 
preferment.  They  pay  court  to  thofe  patrons,  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  by  the  vileft  flattery  and  affentation,  but  fre- 
quently too  by  cultivating  all  thofe  arts  which  beft  deferve, 
and  which  are  therefore  moft  likely  to  gain  them  the  efteem 
of  people  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  by  their  knowledge  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  learning, 
by  the  decent  liberality  of  their  manners,  by  the  fecial 
good  humour  of  their  converfation,  and  by  their  avowed 
contempt  of  thofe  abfurd  and  hypocritical  aufterities  which 
fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  pi'aflife,  in  order  to  draw 
upon  themfelves  the  veneration,  and  upon  the  greater  part 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  avow  tliat  they  do  not 
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praclife  them,  the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people. 
Such  a  clergy,  however,  while  they  pay  their  court  in  thii 
manner  to  the  higher  rank^j  of  life,  arc  very  apt  to  ne- 
gle£l"  altogether  the  means  of  maintaining  their  influence 
and  authority  with  the  lower.  They  are  Iitlened  to,  ef- 
teemed  and  refpetfed  by  their  fuperiors ;  but  before  their 
inferiors  tliey  are  frequently  incapable  of  defending,  ef- 
fet'^lualiy  and  to  the  conviC:l:ion  of  fuch  hearer?,  their  own 
fobcr  and  moderate  doclrines  againil  the  moll  ignorant  cn~ 
thufiafh  wlio  cluifcs  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly  thofc  of 
Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  beitowed  upon  the  people  of 
each  parilh,  whenever  the  church  became  vacant,  the 
right  of  eledllng  their  own  pallor  ;  and  ellabliflied.  at  the 
fame  time  the  moll  perte^l  equality  among  the  clergy. 
The  former  part  of  this  inflitution,  as  long  as  it  remained 
in  vigour,  feems  to  have  been  produiflive  of  nothing  but 
diforder  and  confufion,  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
The  latter  part  feems  never  to  have  had  any  eiTetlis  but 
what  were  perfectly  agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parifli  preferved  the  right 
of  elecling  their  own  pallors,  they  a£led  almoll  always 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  generally  of  the 
moft  factious  and  fanatical  of  the  order.  The  clergy,  in 
order  to.  preferve  their  influence  in  thofe  popular  eleclii- 
cns,  became,  cr  afFecled  to  become,  many  of  them,  fa- 
natics themfelves,  encouraged  fanaticlfm  among  the  peo- 
ple^ and  gave  the  preference  almoll  always  to  the  moft 
fanatical  candidate.  So  fmall  a  matter  as  the  appointment 
of  a  parifh  priell  occafioned  almofl  always  a  violent  con- 
veil,  not  only  in  one  parifli,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring 
nanflies,  who  feldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.^ 
When  the  parifh  happened  to  be  fituatcd  in  a  great  city, 
it  divided  all  the  inhabitants  fiito  two  parties ;  and  when 
that  city  happened  either  to  conflitute  itfelf  a  little  re- 
public, or  to  be  tlie  head  and  capital  of -a  little  republic, 
as  is. the,  cafe  with  many  of  the  confiderable  cities  in 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  every  paltry  dii'pute  of  this 
kmd,  over  and  above  exafperating  the  animoiity  of  all 
their  ether  failion?,  threatened  to  leave  behind   it  both  a 
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new  fchifm  in  the   church,  and  a  new  faction  in  the  ftate.o 
In  thole  fame   repubhcs,    therefore,    the  magiilrate  very 
foon   found   it  neceilary,   for  the  fake    of  prcferving  the 
public  peace,    to  aliiune  to  himfelf  the  riglit  of   prefenting 
to    all  vacant   beneliccs.     In   Scotland,    the  moil  extenfive 
country  in  whicli  this  prelbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  eftabliihed,    the    rights   of  patronage 
wei-e   ill  effedl  aboliflied  by  the  aft  which  eftabliihed  pref- 
bytery   in  the  beginning    of    the    reign    of    William  III. 
That  aft  at  leaft  put  it   in  the  power  of  certain  dalles  ot 
people  in  each  parifli,  to  purchafe,  for  a  very  fmall   price, 
the  right   of  electing   their  own   pallor.     The  conftitution 
which  this  aft  ellablilfied  was  allowed  to   fublill  for  about 
two  and -twenty   years,  but  was   aboliftied  by  the  lOth  oi 
queen  Ann,  ch.   12.  on  account  of  the  confulions  and  dif- 
orders  which  this  more  popular   mode  of  elertion  had  al- 
moft  every  where  occanoned.     In    fo   extenfive  a  country, 
as    Scotland,   however,  a  tumult   In  a   remote  parifli  was 
not  fo   likely   to  give  difturbance    to  government,  as  in  a 
fmaller  ftate.     The  lolh  of  queen  Ann  refhored  the  rights, 
of  patronage.     But  though  in  Scotland  the   law  gives  the 
benefice  without  any  exception  to  the  perfon  prefented  by 
the  patron  ^  yet  the   church  requires    fometlnics  (lor  -flie 
has  not  in  this  refpcfl  been  very  uniform  la  her  dcciiioiis) 
a  certain  concurrence  of  the   people  before  llie  will  confer 
upon  the   prefentee  what  is  called  the  cure- of  fouls,  or  the 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  in  the   parifh.     She  fometimes  at 
leaft,  from  an  afFefted  concern  for  tlie    peace   of  the  pa- 
rifh, delays  the  fettlement  till  this  concurrence  can  be  pro- 
cured.    The  private  tampering  of  {oniQ  of  the  neighboui*- 
ing  clergy,  fometimes   to  procure,   but  more  frequently  to 
prevent  this  concurrejice,  and  the  popular  arts  which  they 
cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them  upon  fuch  occafions  to 
tamper  more    effe<5luaily,    are  perhaps    the    caufes  which 
principally    keep  up   whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical 
fpirit,  either  in. the  clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland. , 

The  equality  which  th€  prefliyterian  form  of  church 
government  eftabiilhes  among  the'  clergy,  confifts,  firft, 
in  the  equality  of  authority  or  erclcfiafti'cal  jurifdiclion -, 
and,  fecondly,  in  the  equality  of  benefice.  In  all  prelby- 
terian  churches  the  equality  of  authority  is  perfeft  :  that 
cf  benefice  is  net  fo.     The  difference,   however,  between 

one 
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one  benefice  and  another,  is  feldom  fo  confiderable  as 
commonly  to  tempt  the  pofleflbr  even  of  the  fmall  one  to 
pay  court  to  his  patron,  by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and 
alfentation,  in  onler  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  prefbyte- 
rian  churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are  thorough- 
ly eftablillied,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better  arts  that  the 
eftabliflied  clergy  in  general  endeavour  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour of  their  fuperiors ;  by  their  learning,  by  the  irre- 
proachable i-egularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the  faithful  and 
diligent  difcharge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even  frc- 
tjuently  complain  of  the  independency  of  their  fpirit, 
which  they  are  apt  to  conftrue  into  ingratitude  for  paft 
favours,  but  whicii  at  worft,  perhaps,  is  feldom  any  more 
than  that  indifference  which  naturally  arifes  from  the  con- 
fcioufncfs  that  no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to 
be  expe£led.  There  is  fcarce  perhaps  to  be  found  any 
where  in  Europe  a  more  learned,  decent,  independent, 
and  r€fpe<£lable  fet  of  men,  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
prefbyterian  clergy  oi  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal, 
none  of  them  can  be  very  great,  and  this  mediocrity  of 
benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has, 
however,  fome  very  agreeable  effefts.  Nothing  but  the 
jTfioft  exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity  to  a  man  of  fmall 
fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vanity  necefliirily  render 
bim  ridiculous,  and  are,  befides,  almoft  as  ruinous  to  him 
as  they  are  to  the  common  people.  In  bis  own  conduct, 
therefoxe,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  fyllem  of  morals 
which  the  common  people  refpetfi:  the  raoft.  He  gains 
their  efteem  and  afledl:ion  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his 
own  intereft  and  fituation  would  lead  him  to  follow.  The 
common  people  look  upon  him  with  that  kindnefs  with 
which  we  naturally  regard  one  who  approaches  fomewhat 
to  our  own  condition,  but  who,  we  think,  ought  to  be  in 
a  higher.  Their  kindnefs  naturally  provokes  his  kind- 
nefs. He  becomes  careful  to  inllrucl:  them,  and  attentive 
to  affift  and  relieve  them.  He  does  not  even  dcfpife  the 
prejudices  of  people  who  are  difpofed  to  be  fo  favourable 
to  him,  and  never  treats  thern  with  thofe  contemptuous 
and  arrogant  airs  which  we  fo  often  meet  with  in  the 
proud  dignitaries  pf  opulent  and  well-endowed  churches. 

The 
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The  prefbyterian  clergy,  accordingly,  have  more  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  common  people  than 'perhaps  the 
clergy  of  any  other  eftabhfhed  church-  It  is  accordingly 
in  prefbyterian  countries  only  that  we  ever  find  the  com- 
mon people  converted,  without  perfecution,  completely, 
and  almoft  to  a  man,  to  the  eftabliilied  cliurch. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the  greater  part 
of  them  very  moderate,  a  chair  in  an  univerfity  is  general- 
ly a  better    eftablifhment    than  a  chuwrh  benefice.     The 
univerfities  have,  in  this  cafe,  the   picking  and  chuhng  of 
their  members,   from  all  the  churchmen  in  the   country, 
who,  in  every  country,  conflitute  by  far  the  moft   nume- 
rous clafs  of  men  of  letters.     Whei-e  church  benefices,  on 
the  contrary,   are  many    of  them    very    confiderable,  the 
church  naturally   draws  from  the  univerfities  the   greater 
part  of  their  eminent  men   of  letters  ;  who  generally  find 
fome  patron  who  does  himfelf  honour  by  procuring   them 
church  preferment.     In  the  former  fituation  we  a^e   likely 
to  find  the  univerfities  filled  with   the  moil  eminent  men 
of  letters  that  are  to   be    found  in  the  country.     In  the 
latter  we  are  likely  to  find  few  eminent  men  among  them, 
and  thofe  few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  fociety, 
who  are  likely  too  to  be  drained  away  from  it,  before  they 
can  have  acquired  experience  and  knowledge  enough  to  be 
of   much  ufe  to  it.     It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  de    Voltaire, 
that  father  Poree,  a  jefuit  of  no  great  eminence  in  the 
republic   of  letters,    was  the  only  profeflbr  they  had   ever 
had  in  France   whofe  works  were  worth  the  reading.     In 
a  country  which   has   produced  fo  many  eminent  men  of 
letters,  it  muft  appear  fomewhat  fingular   that  fcarce  one 
of  them  {l;iou]d    have    been    a    profeflbr  in  a  univerfity. 
The  famous  Gaflendi  was,   in   the  begining   of  his  life,  a 
profeflbr  in  the   univerfity  of  Aix.     Upon  the  firfl  dawn- 
ing of  his  genius,  it  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  by  go- 
ing  into  the   church  he  could  eafily  find   a   much    m.ore 
quiet  and  comfortable  fubfiilence,   as  well  as  a  better  fitu- 
ation for  purfuing  his  ftudles  •,  and  he  Immediately  follow- 
ed the   advice.     The  obfervation  of  Mr.  de   Voltaire  may 
be  applied,  I  believe,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all  other 
Roman  catholic  countries.     We   very  rarely  find,  in  any 
of  thom,  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who  is  a  profeflbr  in 
a  univerfity,    except,    perhaps,    in   the  profeflions  of  law 

and 
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and  phyGc;  profcfiloas  from  which  the  church  is*not  fo 
likely  to  draw  them.  After  the  chn-rch  of  Rome,  that 
of  England  is  by  far  the  richeft  and  bed  endowed  church 
in  Chriftendom.  In  England,  accordingly,  the  church  is 
continually  draining  the  univerfities  of  all  their  bed  and 
ablefl  members  ;  and  an  old  college  tutor,  who  is  known 
aJid  d^illinguillitd  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of  letters, 
is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Roman  catholic 
country.  In  Geneva,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  proteftant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  the  proteftant  countries  of 
Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, the  moil  emincxit  men  of  letters  whom  thofe  coun- 
tries have  produced,  have,  net  all  indeed,  but  the  far  greater 
part  of  them,  been  profefibrs  in  univerfities.  In  thofe  coun- 
tries the  univerfities  are  continually  draining  the  church  of 
all  its  molt  eminent  men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  if 
we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  ar>d  a  few  hiftorians, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  other  eminent  men  of  letters, 
both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  appear  to  have  been  either 
publick  or  private  teachers  j  generally  either  of  philo- 
sophy or  of  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
hold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle,  down  to  thofe  of  Plutarch  and  Epi£letus, 
of  Suetonius  and  Quintilian.  To  impofe  upon  any  man 
the  ueceffity  of  teaching,  year  after  year^  any  particular 
branch  of  fclence,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  moll  ef»- 
fc(flual  method  for  rendering  him  completely  malter  of  it 
himfelf.  By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over  the  fame 
ground,  if  he  is  good  for  any  thing,  he  necelTarily 
becomes,  in  a  few  years,  well  acquainted  with  every  part 
of  it :  and  if  upon  any  particular  point  he  fliould  form 
too  hafty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in  the 
courfe  of  his  lectures  to  re-confider  the  fame  fubjeffl  the 
year  thereafter,  he  is  very  likely  to  corre61:  it.  As  to  be  a 
teacher  of  faience  is  certainly  the  natural  employment  of 
a  mere  man  of  letters  •,  fo  it  is  likewlfe,  perhaps,  the 
education  which  is  moft  likely  to  render  him  a  man  of  fo- 
lid  learning  ann  Imowledge.  The  mediocrity  of  church 
benefices  natur^ily  tenuis  to  draw  the  greater  part  of  men 
of  letters,  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place,  to  the  em.- 
ployment  in  which  they  can  be  the  moft  ufcful  to  the 
public,  and,  at  tlic  fame  timef  to  give  them  the  beft  edu- 
cation. 
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cation,  perhaps,  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends 
to  render  their  learning  both  as  folic!  as  poflihle,  and  a-j 
ufeful  as  poffible.  \ 

The  revenue  of  every  eftablifned  church,  fuch  parts  of 
it  excepted  as  may  arife  from  particular  lands  or  manors, 
is  a  branch,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  of  the  general  re- 
venue of  the  ftate,  which  is  thus  diverted  to  a"  purpofe 
very"  different  from  the  defence  of  the  ftate.  The  tythcv 
fof  example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  It  out  of  the 
pqwer  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to  contribute  fo  largely 
towards  the  defence  of  the  ftate  as  they  otherwife  might  be 
able  to  do.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to 
fome,  the  fole  fund,  and,  according  to  others,  the  princi- 
pal fund,  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate  muft  be  ultimately  fupplied.  The 
more  of  this  fund  that  is  given  to  the  church,  the  lefs,  it 
is  evident,  can  be  fpared  to  the  ftate.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  being  fup- 
pofed  equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  muft  ne» 
ceffarily  be,  either  the  fovereign  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
people  on  the  other ;  and,  in  all  cafes,  the  lefs  able  muft 
the  ftate  be  to  defend  itfclf.  In  feveral  potcftant  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  all  the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, the  revenue  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
man catholic  church,  the  tythes  and  church  lands,  has 
been  found  a  fund  fufficient,  not  only  to  ailbrd  compe- 
tent falaries  to  the  eftabliflied  clergy,  but  to  defray  with 
little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other  expences  of  the  ftate. 
The  magiftrates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in  par- 
ticular, have  accumulated  out  of  the  favlngs  from  thl;^ 
fund  a  very  large  fum,  fuppofed  to  amount  to  feverai 
millions,  part  of  which  is  depofited  in  a  public  treafurcj 
.md  part  is  placed  at  intcreft  in  what  are  called  tlic 
public  funds  of  the  different  Indebted  nations  of  Europe  ; 
chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  What  ma/ 
be  the  amount  of  the-  wholvi  expcnce  which  the  church, 
either  of  Berne,  or  of  ar.y  other  proteftant  canton,  cofts 
the  ftate,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  By  a  very  exacl  ac- 
count it  appears,  tint.  In  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or 
church  lands,  and  the  rent  of  their  manfes  or  dwelling- 
fioufe,    eftim,jted    -■  ror.'itiij    to    m    reafonable    valuation, 

amount- 
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amounted  only  to  68,5 14].  rs.  5CI.  ,'j.  This  very  moderate  re- 
venue affords  a  decent  fubfiftence  to  nine  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four mjnifters.  The  whole  expencc  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding wliat  is  occafionTtlly  laid  out  for  the  building  and 
reparation  of  churches,  and  of  the  manfcs  of  minifters, 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five 
thoufand  pounds  a-year.  The  molt  opulent  church  in 
Chriftendom  does  not  maintain  better  the  uniformity  of 
faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regulari- 
ty, and  auftere  morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than 
this  very  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the 
good  efFe6fSj  both  civil  and  religious,  which  an  eftablilhed 
church  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce,  are  produced  by  it  as 
completely  as  by  any  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
teftant  churches  of  Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not 
better  endowed  than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce 
thofe  effects  in  a  Hill  higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  protellant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be 
found  who  does  not  profefs  himfclf  to  be  of  the  eflablifhed 
church.  If  he  profefll-s  himfelf  to  be  of  any  other,  in- 
deed, the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton.  But  fo  fe- 
vere,  or  rather  indeed  fo  opprefiive  a  law,  could  never  have 
been  executed  in  fuch  free  countries,  had  not  the  diligence 
of  the  clergy  before-hand  converted  to  the  eflablifhed 
church  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In  fome  parts  of 
Switzerland,  according"';,  where,  froi'ii  the  accidental  uni- 
on of  a  protcflant  and  Roman  cainolic  country,  the  con- 
verficn  has  not  been  fo  complete^  both  religions  are  not 
only  tolerated  but  eftablifhed  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  fervice  feems  to  re- 
e^uire  that  its  pay  or  recompence  fhould  be,  as  exadlly  as 
polTible  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice.  If 
any  fervice  is  very  much  under-paid,  it  is  very  apt  to 
fuffer  by  the  meannefs  and  incapacity  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very 
much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fuffer,  perhaps,  ftiil  more  by 
their  negligence  and  idlenefs.  A  man  of  a  large  revenue, 
whatever  may  be  his  profefTion,  thinks  he  ought  to  'ivc  like 
other  men  of  large  revenues  -,  and  to  fpend  a  great  part  oi 
his  time  in-feflivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  diiTi^ation.  But  in  a 
clergyman  this  train  of  life  not   only   coafumes  the  time 

which 
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which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  funiTkion, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people  deftroys  ahnoft  en- 
tirely that  fantftity  of  charailer  which  can  alone  enable 
him  to  perform  thofe  duties  with  proper  weiglit  and  au- 
thority. 


P  A  R  T        IV. 

Of   the    Expence    of  fupporting    the    Dignity    of  the  Sove- 
reign. 

V_y  VER  and  above  the  expences  necefTary  for  enabling- 
the  fovereign  to  perform  his  feveral  duties,  a  certain  ex- 
pence  is  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  his  dignity.  This  ex- 
pence  varies  both  with  the  different  periods  of  improve- 
ment, and  with  the  different  forms  of  government. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  fociety,  where  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  people  are  growing  every  day  more  ex- 
penfive  in  their  houfes,  in  their  furniture,  in  their  tables,  in 
their  drefs  and  in  their  equipage  ;  it  cannot  w^ell  be  expecl- 
ed  that  the  fovereign  fliould  alone  hold  out  againft  the  fa- 
fhion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or  rather  necefTarily  be- 
comes more  expenfive  in  ali^  thofe  different  articles  too. 
His  dignity  even  feems  to  require  that  he  fliould  be- 
comeTo. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more  raifed  above 
his  fubjedls  than  the  chief  magiftrate.of  any  republic  is 
ever  fuppofed  to  be  above  his  fellow-citizens  3  fo  a  greater 
expence  is  neceflary  for "  fupporting  that  higher  dignity. 
We  naturally  expecfl  more  fplendor  in  the  court  of  a 
king,  than  in  the  manfion-houfe  of  a  doge  or  burgo- 
mafter. 


Conclusion. 

The  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and  tint  of  fup- 
porting the    dignity    of    the    chief    magiflrate,    are  both 

laid 
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laid  out  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  It  is 
reafonabK",  thercfo'C,  tliat  they  iliould  be  defrayed  by  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  all  the  differ- 
ent members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  pollible,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  refpedlive  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  too,  may, 
no  doubt,  be  coniidered  as  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  fociety.  There  is  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  its 
being  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
fociety.  The  perfons,  however,  who'give  occafion  to  this 
expense  are  thofe  who,  by  their  injultice  in  one  way  or 
another,  make  it  necehary  to  feek  redrefs  or  protection 
froni  the  courts  of  jullice.  The  perfons  again  moft  imme- 
diately benefited  by  this  expence,  are  thofe  whom  the 
courts  of  juftice  either  reftore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain 
in  their  rights.  The  expence  of  the  adminiilration  of  juf- 
tice, therefore,  m.vy  very  properly  be  defrayed  by  the  par- 
ticular contribution  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  thofe 
two  different  fets  of  perfons,  according  as  diff^erent  occa- 
f:ons  may  requii-e,  that  is,  by  the  fees  of  court.  It  cannot 
be  neceltary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety,  except  for  the  conviClion  of  thofe  crimi- 
nals who  have  not  themfelves  any  eftate  or  fund  fufficient 
for  paying  thofe  fees. 

Those  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which  the  benefit 
IS  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  example,  upon 
the  police  of  a  particular  town  or  diftricfl)  ought  to  be  de- 
frayed by  a  local  or  provincial  revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no 
burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  It  is  un- 
jufl;  that  the  whole  fociety  fhould  contribute  towards  an 
t^xpence  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
fociety, 

''  The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and  communi- 
cations is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and 
may,  therefore,  without  any  injuflice,  be  defrayed  by  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  expence, 
however,  is  mod  immedvately  and  diretfUy  beneficial  to 
thofe  who  travel  or  carry  goods  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  to  th('/e  who  confume  fuch  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls 
in  England,  and  the  duties  called  peagcs  in  other  countries, 
lay  it  altogether  upon  thofe  :wo  different  fets  erf  people, 
and  thereby  dilcharge  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety 
from  a  verv  confidcrable  burden. 

The 
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The  expence  of  the  Inftitutions  for  education  and  reli- 
gious inftruc^ion,  is  likewife,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the 
whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore,  without  injuftice,  be  de- 
frayed by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety. 
This  expence,  however,  might  perhaps  with  equal  pro- 
priety, and  even  with  fome  advantage,  be  defrayed  alto- 
gether by  thofe  who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of  fuch 
education  and  inftru^lion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  thofe  who  think  they  have  occafion  for  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

When  the  inftitutions  or  public  works  which  are  benc^ 
ficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  either  cannot  be  maintained  al- 
together, or  are  not  maintained  altogether  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  fuch  particular  members  of  the  fociety  as  are  moft 
immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  deficiency  muft  in  moffc 
cafes  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
fociety.  The  general  revenue  of  the  fociety,  over  and 
above  defraying  the  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  muft 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  many  particular  branches  of 
revenue.  The  fources  of  this  general  or  public  revenue,  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following  chapter. 


Vol.  II.  Z  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     II. 


Of  the  Sources    of   the    general   or   public    Revenue    of  the 

Society. 

i  H  E  revenue  which  mufl  defray,  not  only  the  expencc 
of  defending  the  focicty  and  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of 
the  chief  magiilrate,  but  all  the  other  neceflary  expences  of 
government,  for  which  the  conditution  of  the  flate  has  not 
provided  any  particular  revenue,  may  be  drawn,  either, 
firil,  from  fonie  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  fove- 
rcign  or  commonwealth,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  people  j  or,  fecondly,  from  the  revenue  of 
the  people. 

Part      I. 

Of  the    FunJ.s  or   Sources  of  Revenue  ivhich  mnf  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  Sovereign  or  Commonivealth. 

f'\  ■* 

_|  HE  funds  or  fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculi- 
arly belong  to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  muft  confift, 
either  in  flock,  or  in  laud. 

The  fovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  ftock,  may  de- 
rive a  reven'ie  from  it,  either  by  employing  it  himfelf,  or 
by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is  in  the  one  cafe  profit,  in  the 
otiier  iutereft. 

riiE 'revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  confifts  in 
profit.  It  arifes  principally  from  the  milk  and  increafe  of 
his  o\rn  herds  and  flocks,  of  which  he  himfelf  fupcrintcnds 
the  mau.-gcment,  and  is  the  principal  fliepherd  or  herdf- 
man  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe.  It  is,  however,  in  this 
earllcft  and  rudcfl  ihite  of  civil  government  only  that  profit 
has  ever  nnide  the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue  of 
.',  aionarchica]  H  if.f. 

Small 
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Small  republics  have  fometlmes  derived  a  confiderabic 
revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercantile  projefls.  The  re- 
public of  Hamburgh  is  faid  to  do  fo  from  the  profits  of  a 
public  wine  cellar  or  apothecary's  fhop*.  The  ftate  can- 
not be  very  great  of  which  the  fovereign  has  leifure  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant  or  apothecary.  The 
profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been  a  fource  of  revenue  to  > 
more  confiderable  flates.  It  has  been  fo  not  only  to  Ham- 
burgh, but  to  Venice  and  Amfterdam.  A  revenue  of  this 
kind  has  even  by  fome  people  been  thought  not  below  the 
attention  of  fo  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Reckoning  the  ordinary  dividend  of  the  bank  of  Englan  J^ 
at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  aivd  its  capital  at  ten  millions 
feven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  the  neat  an- 
nual profit,  after  paying  the  expence  of  management,  muft 
amount,  it  is  faid,  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand 
nine  hundred  pounds.  Government,  it  is  pretended,  couid 
borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  cent,  intefefl,  and  by  taking 
the  management  of  the  bank  into  its  own  hands,  might  make 
a  clear  profit  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-niae  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  orderly,  vigilant,  and  parfi- 
monious  adminiftration  of  fuch  ariflocracies  as  thofe  of 
Venice  and  Amfterdam,  is  extremely  proper,  it  appears 
from  experience,  for  the  management  of  a  mercantile  pre- 
jecb  of  this  kind.  But  whether  fuch  a  government  as  that 
of  England  ;  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues,  has  ne- 
ver been  famous  for  good  ceconomy  ;  which,  in  time  of 
peace,  has  generally  condudled  itfelf  with  the  llothful  and 
negligent  profufion  that  is  perhaps  natural  to  mojurchies  ; 
and  in  time  of  war  has  conltantly  acled  with  all  the  thought- 
lefs  extravagance  that  democracies  are  apt  to  fall  into; 
could  be  fafely  trulled  with  the  management  of  fuch  a  pro- 
jecl  muft  at  leail  be  a  good  deal  more  doubtful. 

The  pod  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  proietl:.  The 
government  advances  the  expence  of  eilablifhing  the  dif 

*  See  Mcmoires  concernant  les  Droits  &  Impffifitions  en  Europe  :  tome  i. 
pae;e  7j.  This  work  was  compiled  by  the  order  of  the  court  for  tlie  ufc  of  a 
commifTion  employed  for  fome  years  pail  in  confidcring  the  proner  means  for 
reforming  the  finances  of  France  The  account  of  the  French  taxes  which 
tikes  tip  three  volumes  in  quarto,  nay  be  regarded  as  pericdlly  authentic. 
That  of  thofe  of  otherEuropean  nations  was  compiled  from  fuch  informations 
as  the  French  Mlnlilers  at  th.;  different  courts  coulJ  procure.  It  is  much 
ftiorter,  and  probably  not  qul:e  fo  exail  as  that  of  the  French  taxes, 

Z  2  ferent 
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ferent  offices,  and  of  buying  or  hiring  die  neceflary  horfcs 
or  carriages,  and  is  repaid  with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties 
upon  what  is  carried.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile 
proje(!fl  which  has  been  fuccefsXnIly  m,inagcd  by,  I  beheve, 
every  fort  of  government.  The  capital  to  be  advanced  is 
not  very  confiderable.  There  is  nomyllcryin  thebufinefs. 
'1  he  rtturiis  are  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

pRtNCF.s,  however,  have  frequently  engaged  in  many 
oilier  mercantile  projeifts,  and  have  been  willing,  like  pri- 
vate pevfons,  to  niend  their  fortunes  by  becoming  adven- 
turers in  the  conmion  branches  of  trade.  They  have  fcarce 
ever  fucceeded.  'i  he  profufion  with  which  the  affairs  of 
princes  are  always  managed,  renders  it  almoU  impoffible 
that  they  ihould.  The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the 
wealth  of  their  master  as  inexhauliible ;  are  carelefs 
at  what  price  they  buy ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price 
they  fell  i  are  carelefs  at  what  espence  they  tranl- 
pcrt  his  goods,  from  one  place  to  another.  Thefc 
agents  frequently  live  with  the  profufion  of  princes,  and 
fometimes  too,  in  fpite  of  that  profufion,  and  by  a  proper 
method  of  making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the  fortunes 
of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by  Machiavel,  that 
the  agents  of  Lorenzo  cf  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean 
abilities,  carried  on  this  trade.  The  republic  of  Florence 
was  feveral  times  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  into  which  their 
extravagance  had  involved  him.  He  found  it  convenient, 
accordingly,  to  give  up  the  bufincfs  of  a  merchant,  the  bu- 
finefs  to  which  his  family  had  originally  owed  their  for- 
tune, and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  employ  both  what 
remained  of  that  fortune,  and  the  revenue  of  the  flate  of 
which  he  had  the  difpofal,  in  projecla  and  expences  more 
fuitable  to  liis  flation. 

No  two  chara(fter3  feem  more  inconfiftent  than  tliofc 
of  trader  and  fovereign.  If  the  trading  fpii-it  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  Eafl  India  company  renders  them  very  bad  fovereigna  j 
the  fpirit  of  fovereignty  feems  to  have  rendered  them 
equally  bad  traders.  Wliile  they  were  traders  only,  tliey 
managed  their  trade  fuccefsfully,  and  were  able  to  pay 
from  their  profits  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
their  (lock.  Since  they  became  fovereigns,  with  a  revenue 
which,  it  is  faid,  was  originally  more  than  three  millions 
-fierling,  they  have  been  obliged   to  beg  the   extraordinary 

afTi'lance 
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afFiftancc  of  government  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bank- 
ruptcv.  In  their  former  fituation,  their  fervants  in  India 
confidered  themfelves  as  the  clerks  of  merchants :  In  their 
prefent  fituation,  thofe  feivants  confider  themfelves  as  the 
minifters  of  fovereigns. 

A  STATE  may  fometimes  derive  feme  part  of  its  pub- 
lic revenue  from  the  interelt  of  money,  as  well  as  from  the 
profits  of  Hock.  If  it  has  amalTed  a  treafure^  it  may  lend  a 
part  of  that  treafure,  either  to  foreign  Hates,  or  to  its  ovrn 
fubje£ls. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  connderable  revenue  by 
lending  a  part  of  its  treafure  to  foreign  ilates ;  that  isj  by 
placing  it  in  the  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  na- 
tions of  Europe,  chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  England. 
The  fee urity  of  this  revenue  muft  depend,  firfl,  upon  the 
fecurity  of  the  funds  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  upon  tlic 
good  faith  of  the  government  which  has  the  management 
of  them  •,  and,  fecondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  p'/obabiuL y 
of  the  continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation.  Li 
the  cafe  of  a  war,  the  very  firfl;  afl  of  hoftllity,  on  tl.e 
part  of  the  debtor  nation,  m.ight  be  the  forfeiture  of  the 
funds  of  its  creditor.  This  policy  of  lending  money  to  f.>- 
reign  ftates  is,  fo  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  canton  of 
Berne. 

TuEcity  of.  Hamlsurgh  *  has  edabliOied  a  fort  of  pub- 
lic pawn-fhop,  which  lends  money  to  the  fubjecls  of  the 
ftate  upon  pledges  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft.  This  pawn- 
fhop  or  Lombard,  as  it  is  called,  aiTords  a  rev^enue,  it  is 
pretended,  to  the  ftate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thouf,  nd 
crowns,  which,  at  four-and-fixpence  the  crown,  amounts  to 
33,750/.  flerling. 

The  government  of  Pennfylvania,  without  amafTing  any 
treafure,  invented  a  method  of  lending,  not  money  indeed, 
but  what  is  equivalent  to  monev,  to  its  iubjefts.  By  advan- 
cing to  private  people,  at  inteireil,  and  upon  land  fecurity 
to  double  the  value,  paper  bills  of  credit  to  be  redeemed 
fifteen  years  after  their  date,  and  in   the  mean  time  made 

*  See  Mcmoires  conccrnant  ks  Droits  &  Impon.ions  en  Europe  ;  tome  i. 
P-  73. 

transfer- 
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transferable  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank  notes,  and  de- 
clared by  acTt  of  aficmbly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  ail  pay- 
ments from  one  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  another,  it 
raifed  a  nioderate  revenue,  which  went  a  confiderable  way 
towards  defraying  an  annual  expence  of  about  4,500/.  the 
whole  ordinary  expence  of  that  frugal  and  orderly  govern- 
ment. The  fuccefs  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  mud 
have  depended  upon  three  diderent  circumflances  ;  firft, 
upon  the  demand  fcr  fome  other  inftrument  of  commerce, 
befides  gold  and  fdver  money  •,  or  upon  the  demand  for  fuch 
a  quantity  of  confumable  flock,  as  could  not  be  had  with- 
out fending  abroad  tlie  greater  part  of  their  gold  and  fdver 
money,  in  order  to  purchafe  it  ;  fecondly,  upon  the  good 
credit  of  the  gcvernment  which  made  ufe  of  this  expedient ; 
and,  thirdly,  upon  the  moderation  with  which  it  was  ufed, 
tlie  whole  value  of  the  paper  bills  of  credit  never  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  gold  and  fiivtr  money  which  would  have 
been  necefPary  for  carrying  on  their  circulation,  had 
there  been  no  paper  bills  of  credit.  The  fame  expedient  was 
upon  different  occafions  adopted  by  feveral  other  American 
colonies  :  but,  from  want  of  this  moderation,  it  produced, 
in  the  greater  part  of  them,  much  more  diforder  than 
conveniency. 

The  unliable  and  perifhable  nature  of  (lock  and  credit, 
however,  render  them  unfit  to  be  trufted  to,  as  the  princi- 
pal funds  of  that  fure,  fleady  and  permanent  revenue, 
which  can  alone  give  fecuriry  and  dignity  to  government. 
The  government  of  no  great  nation,  that  was  advanced 
beyond  the  (hephcrd  ftate,  feems  ever  to  have  derived  the 
greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  fuch  fources. 

Land  is  a  fund  of  a  more  flable  and  permanent  na- 
t^^re  j  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  accordingly,  has  been 
the  principal  fource  of  the  public  revenue  of  many  a  great 
nation  that  was  much  advanced  beyond  the  fhepherd  ftate. 
From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  public  lands,  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  derived,  for  a  long  time, 
the  greater  part  of  that  revenue  which  defrayed  the  ne- 
ceflary  expences  of  the  commonwealth.  The  irent  of  the 
crown  lands  conftituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Europe. 

War 
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War  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the  two  circum- 
ilances  which  in  modern  times  occafi.on  the  greater  part 
of  the  neceflary  expences  of  all  great  flates.  But  in  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  a 
foldier,  who  both  ferved  and  prepared  himfelf  for  fervice 
at  his  own  expence.  Neither  of  thofe  two  circumftances, 
therefore,  could  occafion  any  very  confiderable  expence 
to  the  Itate.  The  rent  of  a  very  moderate  landed  elfate 
might  be  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  nocef- 
fary  expences  of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  manners  and 
cufloms  of  the  times  fufficiently  prepared  the  great  body 
of  the  people  for  war  ;  and  when  they  took  the  held,  they 
were,  by  the  condition  of  their  feudal  tenures,  to  be  main- 
tained either  at  their  own  expence,  or  at  that  of  their  im- 
mediate lords,  without  bringing  any  new  charge  upon  the 
fovereign.  The  other  expences  of  government  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  very  moderate.  The  adminiitration 
of  juftice,  it  has  been  lliown,  inflead  of  being  a  caufe  of 
expence,  was  a  fource  of  revenue.  Tiie  labour  of  the 
country  people,  for  three  days  before  and  for  three  day^' 
after  harveft,  was  thought  a  fund  fufficient  for  making  and 
maintaining  all  thebridges,highways,  and  other  public  works 
which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  fuppofed  to  require. 
In  thofe  days  the  principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems 
to  have  confided  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family  and 
houfhold.  The  officers  of  his  houlhold,  accordingly^  were 
then  the  great  officers  of  Rate.  The  lord  treafurer  receiv- 
ed his  rents.  The  lord  fteward  and  lord  chamberlain 
looked  after  the  expence  of  his  family.  The  care  of  hi;i 
flables  was  committed  to  the  lord  conftable  and  the  lord 
marfhal.  His  houfes  were  all  built  in  the  form  of  caftieG, 
and  feem  to  have  been  the  principal  fortreiTes  which  he 
poflefled.  The  keepers  of  thofe  houfes  or  caftles  might 
be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  military  governors.  They  feeni 
to  have  been  the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  thefe  circumftances 
the  rent  of  a  great  landed  eltate  might,  upon  ordinary  oc- 
cafions,  very  well  defray  all  the  nccciTary  expences  of  <vo- 
vernment. 

In  the  prefent  Rate  of  the  greater  part   of  the  civilized 
monarchies  of  Europe,  the   rent  of  all  the   lands  in   the 

country. 
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country,  managed  as  they  probably  would  be  if  they  all 
belonged  to  one  proprietor,  vvould  fcarce  perhaps  amount 
to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they  levy  upon  the  people 
even  in  peaceable  times.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Great 
Britain,  for  ex^unple,  including  not  only  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  defraying  the  current  e^pence  of  the  year,  but  for 
paying  the  intercfl  of  the  public  debts,  and  for  finking  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  thofe  debts,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
ten  millions  a  year.  But  the  land-tax,  at  four  fhiiiings  ia 
the  pound,  falls  fliort  of  two  millions  a  year.  This  land- 
tax,  as  it  is  called,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one-hfrh, 
not  only  of  the  rent  of  a'.!  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all 
the  houfes,  and  of  the  intereil  of  all  the  capital  flock  of 
Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted  which  is  ci- 
ther lent  to  the  public,  or  employed  as  farming  Itock  in 
the  cultivation  of  land.  A  very  confiderable  part  of  the 
produce  of  this  tax  arifes  irom  tl^.e  rent  of  houfts,  and  the 
intereil  of  capital  ftock.  The  land-tax  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, for  example,  at  four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  amounts 
to  123,399/,  6s.  "jd.  That  of  the  city  of  Weilminlter, 
to  63,092/.  IJ".  ^d.  That  of  the  palaces  of  "Whitehall 
and  St.  James's,  to  30,754/.  6r.  3^.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  land-tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  aflefled  upon 
all  the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate  in  the  kingdom, 
and  arifes  almoft  altogether,  either  from  the  rent  of 
houfes,  or  from  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  intereil  of 
trading  and  capital  flock.  According  to  the  eftimation, 
therefore,  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax, 
the  whole  mafs  of  revenue  arifing  from  the  rent  of  all  the 
lands,  from  that  of  all'  the  houfes,  and  from  tlic  intereil 
of  all  the  capital  ilock,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted 
which  is,  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  fterling  a 
year,  the  ordinary  revenue  which  government  levies  upon 
the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  eflimation  by 
which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax  is,  no  doubt, 
taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  very  m.uch  be- 
low the  real  value  ;  though  in  fever?l  particular  counties 
and  diflri(fls  it  is  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  tJiat  value. 
The  rent  of  the  lands  alone,  exclufive  of  tlipt  of  houfes, 
and  of  the  intereft  of  llock,  has  by  many  people  been 
eftimated  at  twenty  millions,  an  eftimation  made  in  a 
great  m.eafure   at  random,  and   which,  I  apprehend,  is  as 

likely 
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likely  to  be  above  ;;s  below  tlie  truth.  But  if  the  lands 
of  Grer.t  Britain,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  their  cultivatitn, 
do  not  afForJ  a  rent  of  more  than  twenty  millions  a  year, 
they  could  not  well  afford  the  half,  mcft  probably  not  the 
fourth  part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  (Tngle 
proprietor,  and  were  put  under  the  negligent,  expenii'.e, 
and  oppreihve  managtiment  of  his  factors  and  agents. 
The  crown  lands  of  Great  Britain  do  not  at  prefcut  af- 
ford the  fourth  part  of  the  rent,  which  could  probably 
be  drawn  from  them,  if  they  were  thd  property  of  pri- 
vate perfons.  If  the  crown  lands  were  more  extenfivCj  it 
is  probable,  they  would  be  dill  worfe  managed; 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  derives 
from  land  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce 
of  the  land.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  eve- 
ry country,  if  we  except  what  is  referved  for  feed,  is  ei- 
ther annually  confumed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
or  exchanged  for  fomething  elfe  that  is  confumed  by  them. 
Whatever  keeps  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwife  rife  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  ftill  more  than  it  does  that  of 
the  proprietors  of  land.  The  rent  of  land,  that  portion 
of  the  produce  which  belongs  to  the  proprietors,  is  fcarce 
any  where  in  Great  Britain  fuppofed  to  be  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land,  which  in 
one  (late  of  cultivation  affords  a  rent  of  ten  millions  fler- 
ling  a  year,  would  in  another  aliord  a  rent  of  twenty  miU 
lions  ;  the  rent  being,  in  both  cafes,  fuppofed  a  third  part 
of  the  produce  ;  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would  be 
lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten  millions  a  year  on- 
ly;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  would 
be  lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  thirty  millions  a 
yeai",  dedu(fling  only  what  would  be  neceilary  for  feed. 
The  population  of  the  co.i.*ntry  would  be  lels  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  v/hich  thirty  millions  a  year,  dedu£ling  al- 
ways the  feed,  could  maintain,  according  to  tlie  particular 
mode  of  living  and  expence  which  might  take  place  in  the 
different  ranks  of  men  among  whom  the  remainder  was 
d^ftributed. 

Though  there   is   not   at   prefent,   in  Europe,  z.ny   ci- 
vilized (late  of  any  kind  v/hich  derives  the  greater  part  of 
2  its 
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its  public  revenue  from  the  rent  of  lands  wliich  are  the 
property  of  the  ftate  j  yet,  in  all  the  great  monarchies 
of  Europe,  there  are  Hill  many  large  tra6ls  of  land  which 
belong  to  the  crown.  They  are  generally  foreft  ;  and  fome- 
tlmes  forell  where,  after  travelling  feveral  miles,  you  will 
fcarce  find  a  fingle  tree  j  a  mere  wafte  and  lofs  of  coun- 
try in  refpect  both  of  produce  and  population.  In  every 
great  monarchy  of  Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands 
would  produce  a  very  large  fum  of  money,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  \vould  deliver 
from  mortgage  a  much  gixater  revenue  than  any  which 
thofe  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the  crown.  In  countries 
where  lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and 
yielding  at  the  time  of  fale  as  great  a  rent  as  can  eafily  be 
got  from  them,  commonly  fell  at  tliirty  years  purchafc  j 
the  unimproved,  uncultivated,  and  low-rented  crown  lands 
might  well  be  expecfted  to  fell  at  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty 
years  purchafe.  The  crown  might  immediately  enjoy  the 
revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem  from  mort- 
gage. In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it  would  probably  en- 
joy another  revenue.  When  the  crown  lands  had  become 
private  property,  they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
become  well-improved  and  well-cultivated.  The  increafe 
of  their  produce  would  increafe  the  population  of  the 
country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue  and  confumption 
of  the  people.  But  the  revenue  which  the  crown  de- 
rives from  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  would  ne- 
cefi'arily  increafe  with  the  revenue  and  confumption  of  the 
people. 

The  revenue  which,  in  any  civilized  monarchy,  the 
crown  derives  from  the  crown  lands,  though  it  appears  to 
coR  nothing  to  individuals,  in  reality  cofts  more  to  the  fo- 
cicty  than  perhaps  any  other  equal  revenue  which  the 
crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all  cafes,  be  for  the  intereft 
of  the  fociety  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the  crown  by  fome 
Other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the  lands  among  the 
people,  which  could  not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps,  than 
by  expofmg  them  to  public  fale. 

Lands,  for  the  purpofcs  of  pleafure  and  magnificence, 
parks,  gardens,  pubiic  walks,  &c.  poflefhons  which  are 
every    where    confidered    as    caules    of    expence,    not  as 

fources 
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Iburces  of  revenue,  feem  to  be  the  only  lands  which, 
in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy,  ought  to  belong  to 
the  crown. 

Public  flock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two 
fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the 
fovereign  or  commonwealth,  being  both  improper  and 
infufficient  funds  for  defraying  the  neceflary  expcnce  of  any 
great  and  civilized  ftate  ;  it  remains  that  this  expence  muft, 
the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind 
or  another ;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their 
own  private  revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  re- 
venue to  the  fovereign  or  comiaonwealth. 


Part 
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Part       II. 
Of  Taxcf. 

X  HE  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  been  (hewn 
in  the  fn-it  bock  of  this  inquiry,  arifes  ultimately  from 
three  difForent  fources  ;  Rent,  Proht,  and  Wages.  Every 
tax  muft  finally  be  paid  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  difterent  ibrts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of  them  in- 
difierently.  I  flmll  endeavour  to  give  the  befl  account  I 
can,  firA,  of  thofe  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall 
upon  rent;  fecondly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended, 
fliould  fall  upon  profit ;  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  in- 
tended, fnould  fall  upon  v/ages ;  and,  fourthly,  of  thofe 
which,  it  is  intended,  (hould  fall  indifferently  upon  all 
thofe  three  different  fources  of  private  revenue.  The  par- 
ticular confideration  of  each  of  thefe  four  different  forts 
of  taxes  will  divide  the  feccnd  part  of  the  prefent  chapter 
into  four  articles,  three  of  which  will  require  feveral  other 
fubdivificns.  Many  of  thofe  taxes,  it  will  appear  from 
the  following  review,  are  not  finally  paid  from  the  fund, 
or  fource  of  revenue,  upon  Mdiich  it  was  intended  they 
Ihould  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular 
taxes,  it  is  necefiary  to  premife  the  four  following  maxims 
with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

I.  TiiE  fubjects  of  every  flate  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  fupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  in  proportion  to  their  refpecH-ive  abilities  ;  that  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  refpeftively  enjoy 
under  the  prote6lion  of  the  flate.  The  expence  of  go- 
vernment to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like  the 
expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great 
eitate,  who  are  ail  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to 
their  rcfpetThive  interefLs  in  the  eflate.  In  the  obfervation 
or  negledl  of  this  maxim  confifls,  what  is  called  the  equa- 
lity or  ineq'.iality  of  taxation.     Every  tax,  it   nnifl  be  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  once  for  all,  which  falls  finally  upon  one  only  of 
the  three  forts  of  revenue  above-mentioned,  is  necelTarily 
unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it  does  not  afFe<n  the  other  two.  In 
the  following  examination  of  different  taxes  I  fhall  feldom 
take  much  further  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequality,  but 
fhall,  in  molt  cafes,  confine  my  obfervations  to  that  in- 
equality which  is  occafioned  by  a  particular  tax  falling  un- 
equally even  upon  that  particular  fort  of  private  revenue 
which  is  afFedled  by  it. 

II.  The  tax  whicli  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay 
ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid, 
ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to 
every  other  perfon.  Where  it  is  otherwife,  every  perfon 
fubje(n.  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  -aggravate  the  tax  upon  any 
obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  fuch  ag- 
gravation, fomeprefent  or  perquifite  to  himfeif.  The  un- 
certainty of  taxation  encourages  the  infolence  and  favours 
the  corruption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  un- 
popular, even  where  they  are  neither  infolent  nor  corrupt. 
The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in 
taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  that  a  very 
confiderab'c  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from 
the  experience  of  all  nations.  Is  not  near  fo  great  an  evil 
as  a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  In 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  moll  likely  to  be  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the  fame  term  at  which  fuch 
rents  are  ufually  paid.  Is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is 
moft:  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  j 
or,  when  he  is  moil  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. 
Taxes  upon  fuch  confumable  goods  as  are  articles  of  lux- 
ury, are  all  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  and  generally  lu 
a  manner  that  is  very  convenient  to  him.  He  pr.ys  them 
by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occafion  to  buy  the  goods. 
As  he  is  at  liberty  too,  either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy  as  he 
pleafes,  it  muit  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  fufFers  any  cou- 
liderable  inconveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

IV.  Evert 
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IV.  Evert  tax  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  both  to 
take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  poflible,  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the 
public  treafury  of  the  ftate.  A  tax  may  either  take  out 
or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more 
th;\n  it  brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four  follow- 
ing ways.  Firft,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great 
number  of  officers,  whofe  falaries  may  eat  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  whofe  perquifites  may 
impofe  another  additional  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly, 
ir  may  obllruLl:  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  difcourage 
them  troni  applying  to  certain  branches  of  bufmefs  which 
might  give  maintenvmce  and  employment  to  great  multi- 
tudes. While  it  obliges  tke  people  to  pay,  it  mav  thus  di- 
miniih,  or  perhap*"-  dcltroy  feme  of  the  funds,  which  m.ight 
enable  them  more  eafdy  to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  by  the  forfei- 
tures and  other  penalties  which  thofe  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals incur  v/ho  attempt  unfucccfsfuUy  to  evade  the  tax,  it 
may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the 
benefit  which  the  community  might  have  received  from  the 
employment  of  their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a 
great  temptation  to  fmuggling.  But  the  penalties  of  fmug- 
giing  mull  rife  in  proportion  to  the  temptation.  The  law, 
coi:trary  to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  juftice,  firft 
creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punilhes  thofe  who  yield 
to  it ;  and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punifliment  too  in 
proportion  to  the  very  circumftance  vi'hich  ought  certainly 
to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime  *. 
Fourthly,  by  lubjefting  the  people  to  the  frequent  vifits, 
and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may 
expofe  them  to  much  unnecefiary  trouble,  vexation,  and 
oppreffion  ;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  ilridly  fpeaking, 
expence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which 
every  man  M'ould  be  willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  It 
is  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  different  ways  that 
taxes  are  frequently  fo  much  more  burdenfome  to  the  peo- 
ple than  they  are  beneficial  to  the  fovereign. 

The  evident  juftice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing  maxims 
have  recommended  them  more  or  Icfs  to  the  attention  of 
all  nations.  ■  All  nations  have  endeavoured,  to  the  bell 
of  their  judgment,  to  render  their  taxes  as  equal  as  they 

•  3c»  Sketches  of  the  Hiflory  of  Man,  page  474.  and  fcq. 
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could  contrive;  as  certain ,  as  convenient  to  the  contri- 
butor, both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  payment,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  brought  to  the 
prince,  as  httle  burdenfome  to  the  people.  The  follow- 
ing fhort  review  of  fome  of  the  principal  taxes  which 
have  taken  place  in  different  ages  and  countries  will  ihow 
that  the  endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in  this  refpeA 
been  equally  fuccefsful. 


Article     I. 


Taxes  upon  rent.      Taxes  upon  the  rent  of  Land. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be  impofed 
according  to  a  certain  canon,  every  diftricfl  being  valued  at 
a  certain  rent,  which  valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  al- 
tered ;  or  it  may  be  impofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary 
with  every  variation  in  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  and  to 
rife  or  fall  with  the  improvement  or  declenfion  of  its  cul- 
tivation. 

A  LAND  tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  af- 
feffed  upon  each  diftrift  according  to  a  certain  invariable 
canon,  though  it  fliould  be  equal  at  the  time  of  its  firft 
eftabliftiment,  neceflarily  becomes  unequal  in  procefs  of 
time,  according  to  the  unequal  degrees  of  improvement 
or  neglect  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  England,  the  valuation  ace  .rdinT  to 
which  the  different  counties  and  pai-ilhes  were  affeffed  to 
the  land-tax  by  the  4th  of  "William  and  Mary  was  verv 
unequal  even  at  its  flrft  eftablKhment.  This  tax,  there- 
fore, fo  far  offends  againft  the  firft  of  the  four  maxims 
above-mentioned.  It  is  perfe<fl:ly  agreeable  to  the  other 
three.  It  is  perfedfly  certain.  The  time  of  pavment  fcv 
the  tax,  being  the  fan>e  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as  conve- 
nient as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor,  the  tax  is  common- 
ly advanced  by  the  tenant,  to  whom  the-  landlord  is 
obliged  to  allow  it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.  This  tax 
is  levied  by  a  much  fmaller  number  of  olScers  than  any 
other  which  affords  i. early   tLe  fame  revenue.     As  the  tax 

upon 
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upon  each  difbricl:  does  not  rife  with  the  rife  of  the  rent, 
the  fovereign  does  not  fhare  in  the  profits  of  the  land- 
lord's  improvements.  Thofe  improvements  fometimes 
contribute,  indeed,  to  the  difcharge  of  the  other  landlords 
of  the  diftrift.  But  the  aggravation  of  the  tax,  which 
this  may  fometimes  occafion  upon  a  particular  eftate,  is 
always  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  never  can  difcouragc  thofe 
improvements,  nor  keep  down  the  produce  of  the  land 
below  what  it  would  otherwife  rife  to.  As  it  has  no 
tendency  to  diminidi  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to  raife 
the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obflru^l:  the  in* 
dultry  of  the  people.  It  fubjefis  the  landlord  to  no  other 
inconvenlency  befides  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying 
the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  has  de- 
rived from  the  invariable  confl:ancy  of  the  valuation  by 
which  all  the  lands  of  Great-Britain  are  rated  to  the  land- 
tax,  has  been  principally  owing  to  fome  circumftances 
altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  great  profperity  of  al- 
n'.oft  every  part  oi  the  country,  the  rents  of  ahnoft  all  the 
eilates  of  G'reat-Biitain  having,  fince  the  time  when  this 
valuation  was  firft  eflablifhed,  been  continually  rifing,  and 
fcarce  any  of  them  having  fallen.  The  landlords,  there- 
fore, have  almofh  all  gained  the  difference  between  the 
tax  which  they  would  have  paid,  according  to  the  prefent 
rent  of  their  eftates,  and  that  which  they  aiflually  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  valuation.  HaJ.  the  ftate  of  the 
country  been. different,  had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in 
confequence  of  the  declenfion  of  cultivation,  the  landlords 
would  almoft  all  have  lofl  this  difference.  In  the  (late  of 
tnlngs  which  has  happened  to  take  place  fmce  the  revolu- 
tion, the  conftancy  oi  the  valuation  has  been  advantageous 
to  the  landlord  and  hurtful  to  the  fovereign.  In  a  difFe- 
lent  fiat-;  of  things  it  might  have  been  advantageous  to 
tlie  lovcrelgn  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fo  the  valuation 
of  the  land  is  expreflcd  in  money.  Since  the  eltablifli- 
ment  of  this  valuation  the  value  of  filver  has  been  pretty 
uniform,  and  tiiere  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  flandard 
of  the  cuin  either  as   to  wciglit  or  fincnefs.     Had  filver 
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nfen  confiderably  ia  its  value,  as  it  feems'  to  have  done  ia 
the  courfe  of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  difco- 
very  of  the  mines  of  America,  the  conftancy  of  the  valua- 
tion might  have  proved  very  oppreihve  to  the  landlord. 
Had  filver  fallen  confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did 
for  about  a  century  at  leaft  after  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
mines,  the  fame  conflancy  of  valuation  would  have  reduced 
very  much  this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign. 
Had  any  confiderable  alteration  been  made  in  the  ftandard 
of  the  money,  either  by  finking  the  farne  quantity  of  filver 
to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  railing  it  to  a  higher  ;  had 
an  ounce  of  filver,  for  example,  inftead  of  being  coined 
into  five  fhillings  and  two-pence,  been  coined,  either  into 
pieces  which  bore  fo  low  a  denomination  as  two  fliillings 
and  feven-pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a  one  as 
ten  fhillings  and  four-pence,  it  would  in  the  one  cafe  have 
hurt  the  revenue  of  the  proprietor,  in  the  other  that  of 
the  fovereign. 

In  clrcumftances,  therefore,  fomewhat  different  from 
thofe  which  have  a<flually  taken  place,  this  conftancy  of  va- 
luation might  have  been  a  very  great  inconvcniency,  eit;^ier 
to  the  contributors,  or  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the 
courle  of  ages  fuch  circumftances,  however,  mull,  at  fome 
time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  empires,  like  all  the 
other  works  of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet 
every  empire  aims  at  immortality.  Every  conftitution, 
therefore,  which  is  meant  fhould  be  as  permanent  as 'the 
empire  irfelf,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in  certain  clr- 
cumftances only,  but  in  all  clrcumftances ;  or  ought  to  be 
fuited,  not  to  thofe  clrcumftances  which  are  tranfitory,  oc- 
caGonal,  or  accl(^ental,  but  to  thofe  which  are  necefiary  and 
therefore  always  the  fame.   <»^ 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with  every 
variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and  falls  according  to 
the  improvement  or  neglect  of  culcivation,  is  recommended 
by  that  fefl:  of  men  of  letters  in  France,  who  call  ihemfelves 
the  oeconomifts,  as  the  moft  equitable  of  all  taxes.  All 
taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  rent  of  land, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  impoftd  equally  upon  the  fund 
^\-hich  muft  finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ougl.t  to  fall 
|#  as  equally  as  pcffible  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
Vol.  II-  ■  A  a  them; 
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them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering  into  the 
difagreeable  difcufTion  of  the  metaphyfical  arguments  by 
which  they  fupport  their  very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  fuf- 
ficiently  appear  from  the  following  review,  what  are  the 
taxes  which  inll  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  what 
arc  thofe  which  fall  finally  upon  fome  other  fund. 

'  iN'the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  1  nds  which  are 
given  in  leafe  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent*. 
The  leafes  ai^e  recorded  in  a  public  regifler  which  is  kept 
by  the  officers  of  revenue  in  each  province  or  difbricl:. 
When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  lands,  they  are  va- 
lued according  to  an  equitable  eftimation,  and  he  is  allowed 
a  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax,  fo  that  for  fuch  lands 
he  pays  only  eight  inftead  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofcd 
rent. 

A  LAND-TAX  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more  equal  than 
the  land  tax  of  England.  It  miglit  not,  perhaps,  be  alto- 
gether fo  certain,  and  the  afleffinent  of  the  tax  might  fre- 
quently occafion  a  good  deal  more  trouble  to  the  landlord. 
It  might  too  be  a  good  deal  more  expenfivc  in   the  levying. 

Such  a  fvftem  of  adminiftration,  however,  might  per- 
haps be  contrived  as  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  both  pre- 
vent tliis  uncertainty  and  moderate  this  expencc. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might  joiiUly  be 
obliged  to  record  their  leafe  in  a  public  regifter.  Proper 
penalties  might  be  enacfted  againll  concealing  or  mifrepre- 
fenting  any  of  the  conditions  ;  and  if  part  of  thofe  penal- 
ties was  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the  two  parties  who  inform- 
ed againll  and  convicled  the  otlier  of  fuch  concealment  or 
mifreprefentation,  it  would  effectually  deter  them  from 
combining  together  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  leafe  might  be  fufhciently  known 
from  fuch  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  inftead  of  raifing  the  rent,  take  a  fine 
for  the  renewal  of  the  leafe.  This  praftice  is  in  moft  cafes 
the  expedient  of  a  fpendthri(t,  who  for  a  fum  of  ready  mo- 
ney fells  a  future  revenue  of  much  greater  value.     It  is  in 

*  Memoircs  conccrnant  les  Droits,  p.  24c,  241. 
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mod  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the  iandlord.  It  is  fre-- 
quently,  hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is  always  hurtful  to 
-  the  community.  It  frequently  takes  from  the  tenant' 
fo  great  a  part  of  his  capical,  and  thereby  diminiflies  fo 
nuich  his  ability  to  cultivate  the  land,  that  he  finds  it  more 
difiicult  to  pay  a  fmall  rent  than  it  would  otherwiie  have 
been  to  pay  a  great  one.  Whatever  diminilhes  his  ability 
to  cultivate,  necefi'arily  keeps  down,  below  vvdiat  it  would 
otherwife  have  been,  the  mod  important  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  community.  By  rendering  the  tax  upon 
fuch  fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the  ordinary 
rent,  this  hurtful  practice  might  be  difcouraged,  to  the  no 
fmall  advantage  of  all  the  different  parties  concerned,  of. 
the  landlord,  of  the  tenant,  of  the  fovereign,  and  of  the 
whole  community. 

Some  leafes  prefcribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  a  certain  fucccfiion  of  crops  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  leafe.  This  condition,  which  is 
generally  the  effe<£f  of  the  landlord's  conceit  of  his  own 
fuperior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in  mofl:  cafes  very  ill  found- 
ed), ouglit  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  additional  rent; 
as  a  rent  in  fervice  inllcad  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order 
to  difcourage  the  pracflice,  which  is  generally  a  foolifh  one, 
this  fpecies  of  rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and 
confequently  taxed  fcmewhat  higher  than  common  money 
rents. 

Some  landlords,  inflead  of  a  rent  in  money,  require  a 
rent  in  kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,  Sec. 
others  again  require  a  rent  in  fervice.  Such  rents  are'al- 
v,-ays  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant  than  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord. Tiiey  either  take  more  or  keep  more  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  former,  than  tliey  put  into  that  of  the 
latter.  In  every  country  where  they  take  place,  the  te- 
nants are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much  accordino-  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  take  place.  By  valuing,  in  the 
fame  manner,  fuch  rents  rather  high,  and  confequently 
taxing  them  fomewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents, 
a  nraclice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  community  might 
perhaps  be  fufficiently  difcouraged. 

When  the  landlord  chofe  to  occupy  himfelf  a  part  of 
his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be   valued  according  to  an 
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equitable  arbitration  of  the  farmers  and  landlords  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  moderate  abatement  of  the  tax 
might  be  granted  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
Venetian  territory ;  provided  the  rent  of  the  lands  which 
he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain  fum.  It  is  of  im- 
portance that  the  landlord  fhould  be  encouraged  to  culti- 
vate a  part  of  his  own  land.  His  capital  is  generally- 
greater  than  that  of  the  tenant,  and  with  lefs  fkill  he  can 
frequently  raife  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord  can 
afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally  difpofed  to  do 
fo.  His  unfuccefsful  experiments  occafion  only  a  mode- 
rate lofs  to  himfelf.  His  fuccefsful  ones  contribute  to  the 
improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  whole  country. 
It  might  be  of  importance,  however,  that  the  abatement 
©f  the  tax  (hould  encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain 
extent  only.  If  the  landlords  fhould,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  be  tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands, 
the  country  (inflead  of  fober  and  induftrious  tenants,  who 
are  bound  by  their  own  interefl  to  cultivate  as  well  as  their 
capital  and  llcill  v.'ill  allow  them)  would  be  filled  with  idle 
and  profligate  bailiffs,  whofe  abufive  management  v/ould 
foon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  to  the  diminution,  not  only  of  the  re- 
venue of  their  mafters,  but  of  the  moft  important  part  of 
that  of  the  whole  fociety. 

Such  a  fyflem  of  adminiflration  might,  perhaps,  free 
a  i^\  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which 
could  occafion  either  oppreflion  or  inconveniency  to  the 
■  contributor ;  and  might  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  introduce 
into  the  common  management  of  land  fuch  a  plan  or 
policy,  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  general  im- 
provement and  good  cultivation  of  the  country. 

The  cxpence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied  with 
every  variation  of  the  rent,  would  no  doubt  be  fomewhat 
greater  than  that  of  levying  one  which  was  always  rated 
according  to  a  fixed  valuation.  Some  additional  expence 
would  neceiTarily  be  incurred  both  by  the  different  regif- 
ter  offices  which  it  would  be  proper  to  eflablifh  in  the  dif- 
ferent diftriifls  of  the  country,  and  by  the  different  valua- 
tions which  might  occafionally  be  made  of  the  lands  which 
the  proprietor  chofe  to  occupy  himfelf.     The  expence  of 
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all  this,  however,  might  be  very  moderate,  and  much  b(;» 
low  what  is  incurred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes, 
v.'hich  afford  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  might  eafily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this 
kind. 

The  difcouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of  this, 
kind  might  give  to  the  improvement  of  land,  fesms  to  be 
the  moll  important  objection  which  can  be  made  to  it.  The 
landlord  would  certainly  be  lefs  difpcfed  to  improve,  when 
the  fovereign,  who  contributed  nothing  to  the  expence,  was 
to  fliare  in  the  profit  of  the  improvement.  Even  this  ob- 
jection might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  allowing  the  landlord, 
before  he  began  his  improvement,  to  afcertain,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  officers  of  revenue,  the  adlual  value  of  his 
lands,  according  to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  certain 
number  of  landlords  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
equally  chofen  by  both  parties ;  and  by  rating  him  ac- 
cording to  this  valuation  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  as 
might  be  fully  fufiicient  for  this  complete  indemnification. 
To  draw  the  attention  of  the  fovereign  towards  the"  im- 
provement of  the  land,  from  a  regard  to  the  increafe  of 
his  own  revenue,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  pro- 
pofed  by  this  fpecies  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therefore, 
allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord,  ought  not 
to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was  necefTary  for  that 
purpofe  •,  lefl:  the  reniotenefs  of  the  intereft  fhould  dif- 
courage  too  much  this  attention.  It  had  better,  however, 
be  fomewhat  too  long  than  in  any  refpecl  roo  fliort.  No 
Incitement  to  the  attention  of  the  fovereign  can  ever  coun- 
terbalance the  fmalleft  difcouragement  to  that  of  the  land- 
lord.  The  attention  of -the  fovereign  can  be  at  beft  but  a 
very  general  and  vague  ccnfryieration  of  what  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  attention  of  the  landlord  is  a 
particular  and  minute  confideration  of  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  mcft  advantageous  application  of  every  inch  of  ground 
upon  his  eftate.  The  principal  attention  of  the  fovereign 
ought  to  be  to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
the  attention  both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  farmer  ; 
by  altowing  both  to  purfue  their  own  interefl  in  their  owa 
way,  and  according  to  their  own  judgment  j  by  giving  to 
both  the  moft  perfeft  fecurity  that  they  {hall  enjoy  the  full 
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recompence  of  their  own  incluftry  ;  and  by  procuring  to 
both  the  mod  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  their 
produce,  in  conftquence  of  eftabUniing  tlie  caficft  and 
lafeft  communications  both  by  land  and  by  water,  through 
every  part  of  his  6\vn  dominions,  as  well  as  the  mofl  un- 
bounded freedom  of  exportation  to  the  dominions  of  all 
other  princes. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyfl:em  of  adminillration  a  tax  of  this 
kind  could  be  fo  managed  as  to  give,  not  only  no  difcou- 
ragemcnt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  encouragement  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  oc- 
cafion  any  other  inconveniency  .to  the  landlord,  except  . 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged  to  pay  the 
tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  ftate  of  the  fociety,  in  the 
Improvement  and  in  the  declenfion  of  agriculture  ;  in  all 
the  variations  in  the  value  of  filver,  and  in  all  thofe  in  the 
ftandard  of  the  coin,  a  tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  its  own 
accord  ^nd  without  any  attention  of  government,  readily 
fuit  itfelf  to  the  a(ftual  fituation  of  things,  and  would  be 
equally  ju'l;  and  equitable  in  all  thofe  diiferent  cknigcs.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to  be  eltablifhed 
■as  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is 
called  a  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any 
tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to  a  certain 
valuation. 

Some  dates,  inftead  of  the  fimple  and  obvious  expedi- 
ent of  a  regifter  of  leafes,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  \?.^ 
borious  and  expenfive  one  of  an  atflual  furvey  and  valua- 
tion of  all  the  lands  in  the  country.  They  have  fufpecfled, 
probably,  that  the  lelTor  and  leflee,  in  order  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal  the  real  terms  of 
the  leafe.  Doomfday-book  fecms  to  have  been  the  refult 
of  a  very  accurate  furvey  of  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  cf  the  king  of  Prufiia,  the 
land-tax  is  aflciTed  according  to  an  a£l:ual  furvey  and  valua- 
tion, which  is  reviewed  and  altered  from  time  to  time*. 
According  to  that  valuation,  tlie  lay  proprietors  pay  from 

*  Memoires  concerrM-nt  les  Eroits.  &c.  tome,  i.  p.  I14,  iij,  116,  &c. 
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twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  revenue.  Eccle- 
fiaftics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent.  The  furvey  and 
valuation  of  Silefia  was  made  by  order  of  the  pxefent  king  j 
it  is  faid  with  great  accuracy.  According  to  that  valuation 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  bifliop  of  Breflaw  are  taxed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent.  The  other  revenues 
of  the  ecclefiaftics  of  both  religions,  at  fifty  per  cent. 
The  commanderies  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  that  of 
Malta,  at  forty  per  cent.  Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenm'c,  at 
thirty-eight  and  one  third  per  cent.  Lands  held  by  a  bafe 
tenure,  at  thirty-five  and  one  third  per  cent. 

The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  not 
perfe(fied  till  after  the  peace  of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the 
prefent  emprefs  queen*.  The  furvey  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  was 
not  perfefted  till  after  1760.  It  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
moll  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  furvey  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  executed  under  the  orders  of  the 
late  king  of  Sardiniaf. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  the  revenue  of 
the  churcli  is  taxed  much  higher  than  that  of  lay  proprie- 
tors. The  revenue  of  the  church  is,  the  gi-eater  part  of 
it,  a  burden  upon  the  rent  of  land.  It  feldom  happens 
that  any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  improvement 
of  land;  or  is  fo  employed  as  to  contribute  in  any  refpedt 
towards  increafing  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  His  Prufllan  majefly  had  probably,  upon  that  ac- 
count, thought  it  rcafonable  that  it  fhould  contribute  a 
good  deal  more  towards  relieving  tlie  exigencies  of  the 
ftate.  In  fome  countries  the  lands  of  the  church  are  ex- 
empted from  all  taxes.  In  others  they  are  taxed  more 
lightly  than  other  lands.  In  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the 
lands  which  the  church  poflefied  before  1575,  are  ratdd 
to  the  tax  at  a  third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silefia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed  three 
per  cent,  higher  than  thole  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  The 
honours  and  privileges  of  different  kinds  annexed  to  the 
former,  his  Pruilian  majefty  had  probably  imagined,  woold 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tome' i.  p.  83.  84. 
t  Id.  p.  a8o,  &c.  alfo  p.  287,  &c.  to  316. 
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fufficiently  compeiifate  to  the  proprietor  a  fmall  aggrava- 
tion of  the  tax  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  humiliatmg  in- 
feriority of  the  latter  would  be  in  fome  meafure  alleviated 
by  being  taxed  fomewhat  more  lightly.  In  other  countries, 
the  fyllem  of  taxation,  inilead  of  alleviating,  aggravates 
this  inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  in  thofe  provinces  of  France  which  are  fubjecb  to 
what  is  called  the  Real  or  predial  taille,  the  tax  falls  alto- 
gether upon  the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  Thofe  held 
by  a  noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  LAKD-TAX  affefled  according  to  a  general  furvey 
and  valuation,  how  equal  foever  it  may  be  at  firft,  muft,  in 
tae  courfe  of  a  very  moderate  period  of  time,  become  une- 
qual. To  prevent  its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  con- 
tinual and  painful  attention  of  government  to  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  flate  and  produce  of  every  different  farm  in 
the  country.  The  governments  of  Pruflia,  of  Bohemia, 
of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  acftuaily  exert 
an  attention  of  this  kind  ;  an  attention  fo  unfuitable  to  the 
nature  of  government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  continued,  will  probably 
in  th,i  long-run  occafion  much  more  trouble  and  vexation 
than  it  can  poflibly  bring  relief  to  the  contributors. 

In  1666,  the  gerrerality  of  Montauban  was  affefled  to 
the  Real  or  predial  taille  according,  it  is  faid,  to  a  very  ex- 
adl  furvey  and  valuation*.  By  1727,  this  affeffment  had 
become  altogether  unequal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  in- 
conveniency,  government  has  found  no  fetter  expedient 
than  to  impofe  upon  the  whole  generality  an  additional  tax 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres.  This  additional 
tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different  diltricfls  fubjecl:  to  the 
raille  according  to  the  old  affeffment.  But  it  is  levied  only 
upon  thofe  which  in  the  actual  flate  of  things  are  by  that 
affeffment  under-taxed,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief  of 
thofe  which  by  the  fame  affeffment  xare  over  taxed.  Two 
•  diffricls,  for  example,  one  of  wliich  ought  in  the  acfual 
ftate  of  things  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred,  the  ether  at 
eleven  hundred  livres,  are  by  the  old  affeffment  both  taxed 
at  a  thoufand  livres.     Both  thefe  diftrids  are  by  the  addi- 


^  Mcmoircs  conccrnant  les  Droits,  &c.  tumc  li.  p.  139,  &.c. 
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tional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each.  But  this 
additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  dillricfl  under-charged, 
and  it  is  applied  altogether  to  the  relief  of  that  over-charged, 
which  conlequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The 
government  neither  gains  nor  lofes  by  the  additional  tax, 
which  is  applied  altogether  to  remedy  the  inequalities 
arifing  from  the  old  alTeflrnent.  The  application  is  pretty 
much  regulated  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  iuten- 
dant  of  the  generality,  and  inuft,  therefore,  be  in  a  great 
meafure  arbitrary. 


Taxes    nvhich   are  proportioned^    not  to   the  Reuty  hut  to  the 
Produce  of  Land. 

TAXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  reality  taxes 
upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they  may  be  originally  advanced 
by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax, 
the  farmer  computes,  as  well  as  he  can,  what  the  value 
of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount 
to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent 
which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no  far- 
mer who  does  not  compute  belorehand  what  the  church 
tythe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind,  ij,  one  year  with 
another,  likely  to  amount  to, 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this  kind,  un- 
der the  appearance  of  perfeft  equality,  are  very  unequal 
taxes  j  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  being,  in  different 
fituations,  equivalent  to  a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent. 
In  fome  very  rich  lands  the  produce  is  fo  great,  that  the 
one  half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his 
capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  farming  flock  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other 
half,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  value  of  the 
other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  jent  to  the  landlord, 
if  there  was  no  tytlie.  Bwt  if  a  tenth  of  the  produce  is 
taken  from  hijTi  -in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  mufl  require 
an  abatement  of  the  fifth  part  of  his  rent,  otherwife  he 
cannot  get  back  his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit. 
In  this  cafe  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  inflead  of  amounting 
,  to  a  half,  or  five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will  amount 

only 
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only  to  four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  tbe  contrary, 
the  produce  is  fometimes  fo  fmall,  and  the  expence  of  cul- 
tivation fo  great,  that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
produce  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit.  In  this  cafe,  though  there  was  no  tythc,  the 
rent  of  the  landlord  could  amount  to  no  more  than  one- 
fifth  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the  far- 
mer pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tythe,  he 
muit  require  an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  Land- 
lord, which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of  the 
whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands,  the  tythc 
may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound  ;  whereas,  upon  that  of  poorer 
lands,  it  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  tea 
ihillings  in  the  pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal  ta::  upon 
the  rent,  fo  it  is  always  a  great  difcouragement  both  to  the 
improvements  of  the  landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
farmer.  The  one  cannot  venture  to  make  the  mod  im- 
portant, which  are  generally  the  mod  expenfive  improve- 
ments; nor  the  other  to  ralfe  the  moft  valuable,  which  are 
generally  too  the  moll  expenfive  crops  ;  when  the  church, 
which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expence,  is  to  fhare  fo  very 
largely  in  the  profit.  Tlie  cultivation  of  madder  was  for 
a  long  time  confined  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces, 
v/hich  being  Prefbyterian  countries,- and  upon  that  account 
exempted  from  this  dellrudlive  taXy  enjoyed  a  fort  of  mo- 
nopoly of  that  ufeful  dying  drug  againfl  the  rcfl  of  Europe. 
The  late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant  into 
England,  have  been  made  only  in  confequence  of  the  ftatute 
which  enabled  that  five  fnillings  an  acre  fliouid  be  received 
in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tythe  upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  church,  fo 
in  many  different  countries  of  Afia;  the  (tate,  is  principally 
fupported  by  a  land-tax,  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but 
to  the  produce  of  the  land.  In  China,  the  principal  reve- 
nue of  the  fovereign  confifts  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  tenth  part,  however, 
is  eltimatcd  io  very  moderately,  that,  in  many  provinces, 
it  is  faid  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
duce.    The  land-tax  or  land-rent  which  ufed  to  be  paid  to 

the 
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the  Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  before  that  coun- 
tiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliili  Eaft  India  Compa- 
ny, is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
produce.  The  land-tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  faid  likewife 
to  have  amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Afia,  this  fort  of  land-tax  is  faid  to  intereft  the 
fovereign  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land. 
The  fovercigns  of  China,  thofe  of  Bengal  while  under  the 
Mahometan  government,  and  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt, 
are  faid  accordingly  to  have'  been  extremely  attentive  to 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads  and  navigable 
canals,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much  as  poflible,  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  every  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  by  procuring  to  every  part  of  it  the  mod  extenfive 
market  which  their  own  dominions  could  afford.  The 
tythe  of  the  church  is  divided  into  fuch  fmall  portions, 
that  no  one  of  its  proprietors  can  have  any  interefc  of  this 
kind.  The  parfon  of  a  parilh  could  never  find  his  account 
in  making  a  road  or  canal  to  a  dillant  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of  his 
own  particular  parilh.  Such  taxes,  when  defined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  llate,  have  fome  advantages  which 
may  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  balance  their  inconveniency. 
When  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  they 
are  attended  with  nothing  but  inconveniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied,  eitlier 
in  kind  ;  or,  according  to  a  certain  valuation,  in  money. 

The  parfon  of  a  parifh,  or  a  gentleman  of  fmall  for- 
tune who  lives  upon  his  eftate,  may,  fometimes,  perhaps, 
find  fome  advantage  in  receiving,  the  one  his  tythe,  and 
the  other  his  rent,  in  kind.  The  quantity  to  be  collefled, 
and  the  diftrict  within  which  it  is  to  be  coUe^ed,  are  fo^ 
fmall,  that  they  both  can  overfee,  with  their  own  eyes,  the 
colledlion  and  difpofal  of  every  part  of  what  is  due  to 
them.  A  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  who  lived  in  the  ca- 
pital, would  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  much  by  the  negle<^, 
and  more  by  the  fraud,  of  his  fas^^ors  and  agents,  if  the 
rents  of  an  edate  in  a  diflant  province  were  to  be  paid  to 
him  in  this  manner.  The  lofs  of  the  fovereign,  from  the 
abufe  and  depredation  of  his  tax-gatherers,  would  necef- 
farily  be  much  greater.     The  fervants   of  the   moft   care- 

lefs 
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lefs  private  pcrfon  are,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye  or 
their  mafter  than  thofe  of  the  mofl  cartful  prince,  and  a 
public  revenue,  which  was  paid  m  kind,  would  fufter  fo 
much  from  the  management  cf  the  collectors,  that  a 
very  fmall  p-art  of  M'hat  was  levied  upon  the  people  would 
ever  arrive  at  the  treafury  of  ihe  prince.  Some  part  of 
tlie  public  revenue  ot  China,  however,  is  laid  to  be  paid 
in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins  and  other  tax-gatherers 
will,  no  do\ibt,  find  their  advantage  in  continuing  the 
pradlice  of  a  'payment  which  is  fo  much  more  liable  to 
abufe  than  any  payment   in  money. 

A  TAX  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  in 
-nioncy,  may  be  levied  either  according  to  a  valuation 
which  varies  with  all  the  variations  of  the  m.arkejt  price  ; 
or  according  to- a  fixed  valuation,  a  bufnel  of  wheat,  for 
example,  being  always  valued  at  one  and  the  fame  money 
price,  wliatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  market.  The 
produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way,  will  vary  only 
according  to  the  variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the 
land,  according  to  the  improvement  or  neglecft  cf  cultiva- 
tion. The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will 
vary,  not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce  of 
the  land,  but  according  both  to  thofe  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  thofe  in  the  quantity  of  thofeiiietals 
which  is  at  diflerent  times  contained  in  coin  of  the  fame 
denomination.  The  produce  of  the  former  will  always 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  value*  of  the  real  produce 
of  tlie  land.  The  produce  of  the  latter  may,  at  diflerent 
times,  bear  very  diiferent  proportions  to  that  value. 

Y/hen,  inftcad  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  tlie  pro- 
duce of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  cer- 
tain fum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  full  compenfation  for 
all  tax  or  tytlie  •,  the  tax  becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exaftly  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither 
rifes  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  en- 
courages nor  difcourages  Improvement.  The  tythe  in  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  parifhes  which  pay  what  is  called  a 
Modus  in  lieu  of  all  other  tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind. 
During  the  Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  inflead  of 
the  payment  in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  a 
modus,  and,  it  is  faid,  a  very  moderate  one,  vi  as  eftablifhed 
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in  the  greater  part  of  the  diftri^s  or  zemindarles  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  fervants  of  the  Ea(l  India  company* 
under  pretence  of  redoring  the  pubHc  revenue  to  its  pro- 
per value,  have,  in  fome  provinces,  exchanged  this  modus 
for  a  payment  in  kind.  Under  their  management  this 
change  is  hkely  both  to  difcourage  cultivation,  and  to  give 
new  opportunities  for  abufe  in  the  coUecftion  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what  it  was 
faid  to  have  been,  when  it  firil  fell  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company.  The  fervants  of  the  company 
may,  perhaps,  have  profited  by  this  change,  but  at  the 
cxpence,  it  is  probable,  both  of  their  mailers  and  of  the 
country.  ' 

Taxes'  upon  the  Rent  of  Hoiife;. 

THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diftinguifl-fed  into  two 
parts,  of  which  tl.e  one  may  very  properly  be  called  the 
Buih^ing  rent  5  the  other  is  commonly  called  the  Ground 
rent. 

The  building  rent  is  the  interefl  or  profit  of  the  ca-  ■ 
pital  expended  in  building  the  houfe.  In  order  to  put  the 
trade  of  a  builder  upon  a  icvei  with  ether  trades,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  this  rent  fliould  be  fufficient,  firll,  to  pay  him 
the  fame  intereft  which  he  would  have  got  for  his  capital 
if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  fecurity ;  and,  fecondly,  to 
keep  the  houfe  in  conftant  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  to  replace,  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  tlie 
capital  Vv'hich  had  been  employed  in  building  it.  The 
building  rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building  is,  there- 
fore, every  where  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interelt  of 
money.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interelt  is  four  per 
cent,  the  rent  ot  a  houfe  which,  over  and  above  paying  the 
ground  rent,  affords  fix,  or  fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  upori 
the  whole  expence  of  building,  may  perhaps  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient  profit  tO-  the  builder.  Where  the  market  rate  of 
interefl  is  five  per  cent.,  it  may  perhaps  require  feven  or 
feven  and  a  half  per  ceiu.  If,  in  proportion  to  the  interefl 
of  money,  the  trade  of  the  builder  afibrds  at  any  time  a 
much  greater  profit  than  this,  it  will  foon  draw  fo  much 
capital  from  other  trides  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
proper  level.     If    it    affords  at  any  time  much  lefs  than 

thisj 
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this,  other  trades  ■will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital  from  it 
as  will  again  raife  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfe  is  over 
and  above  what  is  fufficient  for  affording  this  reafonable 
profit,  naturally  goes  to  the  ground-rent ;  and  where  the 
owner  of  the  ground  and  the  owner  of  the  building  are 
two  different  perfons,  is,  in  moft  cafes,  completely  paid  to 
the  former.  This  furplus  rdnt  is  the  price  which  the  in- 
habitant of  the  houfe  pays  for  fome  real  or  fuppofed  ad- 
vantage of  the  fituation.  In  country  houfes,  at  a  dillance 
from  any  great  town,  where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to 
chufe  upon,  the  ground  rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no 
more  than  what  the  ground  which  the  houfe  ftands  upon 
would  pay  if  employed  in  agriculture.  In  country  villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  great  town,  it  is  fometimes 
a  good  deal  higher ;  and  the  peculiar  conveniency  or  beau- 
tv  of  fituation  is  there  frequently  very  well  paid  for. 
Ground  rents  are  generally  higheil  in  the  capital,  and  in 
thofe  particular  parts  of  it  where  there  happens  to  be 
the  greated  demand  for  houfes,  whatever  be  the  reafon 
of  thit  demand,  whether  for  trade  and  bufinefs,  for  plea- 
fure  and  fociety,  oi:  for  mijre  vanity  and  fafliion. 

A  TAX  upon  houfe-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant  and 
proportioned  to  the  whole  rent  of  each  houfe,  could  not, 
for  any  confiderable  time  at  leaifc,  affecl:  the  building  rent. 
If  the  builder  did  not  get  his  reafonable  profit,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade ;  which,  by  raifing  the  de- 
mand for  building,  would  in  a  fiiort  time  bring  back  his 
profit  to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Nei- 
ther would  fuch  a  tax  fall  altogether  upon  the  ground- 
rent  ;  but  it  would  divide  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  and  partly 
upon  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  fuppofc,  for  example,  that  a  particular  perfon 
judges  that  he  can  afford  for  houfe-rent  an  expcnce  of  fix- 
ty-pcunds  a  year ;  and  let  us-  fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four 
{liillings  in  the  pound,  or  of  one-fifth,  payable  by  the  in- 
habitant, is  laid  \ipon  houfe-rent.  A  houfe  of  fixty 
pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe  coft  him  feventy-two  pounds 
a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more  than  he  thinks  he 
can  afford.     He  will,    therefore,    content  himfclf  with  a 

vi'orfe 
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worfe  houfe,  or  a  houfe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with. 
the  additional  ten  pounds  that  he  mud  pay  for  the  tax, 
will  make  up  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the  expence 
which  he  judges  he  can  afford ;  and  in  ordei;^  to  pay  the 
tax  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the  additional  convenien- 
cy  which  he  might  have  had  from  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  more  rent.  He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of  this 
additional  conveniency ;  for  he  will  feldom  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  whole,  but  will,  in  confequence  of  the  tax, 
get  a  better  houfe  for  fifty  pounds  a  yeai-^  than  he  couM 
have  got  if  there  had  been  no  tax.  I'or  as  a  tax  of  this 
kind,  by  taking  away  this  particular  com.petitor,  muft  di- 
minilh  the  cornpetiLion  for  houfes  of  fixty  pounds  rent, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  diminiih  it  for  thofe  of  fifty  pounds 
rent,  and  in  tlie  fame  manner  for  thofe  of  all  other  rents, 
except  the  loweft  rent,  for  which  it  would  for  fome  time 
increafe  the  competition.  But  the  rents  of  every  clafs  of 
houfes  for  which  the  competition  was  diminiflied,  would 
neceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  reduced.  As  no  part  of  thife 
redutlion,  however,  could,  for  any  confiderable  time  at 
leall,  affedl:  the  building  rent  j  the  vvhoie  of  it  muff  in  the 
long-run  neceflarily  fall  upon  the  ground-rent.  The  final 
payment  of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  who,  in  order  to  ■  pay  his 
fharc,  Vv'ould  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  conve- 
niency J  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground,  who, 
in  order  to  pay  his  fiiare,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a 
part  of  his  revenue.  In  what  proportion  this  final  pay- 
ment  would  be  divided  between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps  ve- 
ry eafy  to  afcertain.  The  divifion  would  probably  be  very 
different  in  different  circumftances,  and^a  tax  of  this  kind 
might,  according  to  thofe  different  circumftances,  affe(fi 
very  unequally  both  the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  and  the 
owner  of  the  ground. 

The  inequality  with  which  a.  tax  of  this  kind  might 
fall  upon  the  owners  of  different  ground-rents,  would  arife 
altogether  from  the  accidental  inequality  of  this  divifion. 
But  the  inequality  with  which  it  might  fall  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  different  houfes  would  arife,  ^not  only  from 
this,  but  from  another  caufe.  I'he  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  houfe-rent  to  the  v/hole  expence  of  living,  is 
different  in  the  different  degrees  of  fortune.  It  is  per- 
haps 
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h?.ps  higheft  in  the  higlicfl:  degree,  and  it  diminifhes  gra- 
dually through  the  inferior  degrees,  fo  as  in  general  to  be 
Inweil  in  the  lowed  degree.  The  neceflaries  of  life  occa- 
fion  the  great  expence  of  the  poor.  They  find  it  difficult 
to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  little  revenue  is 
fpent  in  getting  it.  The  luxuries  and  vanities  of  life  oc- 
cafion  the  principal  expence  of  the  rich  ;  and  a  magnifi- 
cent houfe  embellifhes  and  fets  off  to  the  befl  advantage 
all  the  other  luxuries  and  vanities  which  they  poffefs.  A 
tax  upon  houfe-rents,  therefore,  would  in  general  fall 
heaviell  upon  the  rich  ;  and  in  this  fort  of  inequality  there 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  any  thing  very  unreafonable.  It 
is  not  very  unreafonable  that  the  rich  fhould  contribute 
to  tha  public  expence,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
venue, but  fomething  more  than  in  that  proportion. 

The  rent  of  houfes,  thougji  it  in  fome  refpe(£ls  refem- 
bles  the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one  refpe6l  eiTentially  differ- 
ent from  it.  The  rent  of  land  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  "a  pro- 
ductive fubjeft.  The  land  which  pays  it  produces  it. 
The  rent  of  houfes  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  an  unproduiflive 
fubje(^l:.  Neither  the  houfe  nor  the  ground  which  it  flands 
upon  produce  any  thing.  The  perfon  who  pays  the  rent, 
therefore,  mufb  draw  it  from  fome  other  fource  of  reve- 
nue, diitinct  from  and  independent  of  this  fubje<^l.  A 
tax  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  fo  far  as  it  falls  upon  the 
inhabitants,  mufl  be,  drawn  from  the  fame  fource  as  the 
rent  itfelf,  and  muft  be  paid  from  their  revenue,  whether 
derived  from  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  (loqk, 
or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  one  of  thofe  taxes  which  fall,  tiot  upon  one  on- 
ly, but  indifferently  upon  all  the  three  different  fources  of 
revenue ;  and  is  in  ev^ry  refpecl  of  the  fame  nature  as  a 
tax  upon  any  other  fort  of  confumablc  commodities.  In 
general  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expence 
or  confumption  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrownefs  of 
a  man's  whole  expence  can  be  better  judged  of,  than  by 
his  houfe  rent.  A  proportional  tax  upon  this  particular 
article  of  expence  might,  perhaps;,  produce  a  more  con- 
fiderable  revenue  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn 
from  it  in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax  indeed  was 
very  high^  the  greater  part  of  people  would  endeavour  to 
evade  it,  as  much  as  they  could,  by  contenting  themfelves 

with 
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'vvlth  fmnller  houfes,  and  by  turning  the  greater   part  of 
their  expence  into  fomc  other  channel. 

The  i-ent  of  hcufes  might  eaGIy  be  afcertained  with. 
fufficicnt  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  lame  kind  with  that 
which  would  be  neccffi^ry  for  afcertaining  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land.  Houfes  not  inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 
A  tax  upon  them  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  proprie- 
tor, who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  fubjedl  which  afford- 
ed him  neither  conveniency  no»  revenue.  Houfes  inhabit- 
ed by  the.propriecor  ought  to  be  rated,  not  accordino-  to 
the  expence  which  they  might  have  cofl:  in  building,  but 
accorvding  to  the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might 
judge  them  likely  to  bring,  if  lealed  to  a  tenant.  If  rated 
according  to  the  expence  which  they  may  have  coil:  in 
building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  ahoioft  all  the  rich  and 
great  faniiiics  of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  other  civiliz- 
ed country.  Whoever  will  examine,  with  attention,  the 
different  town  and  country  houfes  of  fome  of  the  richeil 
and  greateft  families  in  this  country,  will  find  that,  at 
the  rate  of  only  fix  and  a  half,  or  feven  per  cent,  upon  the 
original  expence  of  building,  their  houfe-rent  is  nearly- 
equal  to  the  whole  neat  rent  of  their  eftates.  It  is  the  ac- 
cumulated expence  of  feveral  fucceffive  generations,  laid 
out  upon  objeils  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence,  in- 
deed J  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  coft,  of  very  fmali 
exchangeable  value  *. 

Ground-rents  are  a  flill  more  proper  fubjefb  of  tax- 
ation than  the  rent  of  houfes.  A  tax  upon  ground-rents 
would  not  raife  the  rents  of  houfes.  It  would  fall  altope- 
ther  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent,  who  a<fhs  alvv^ays 
as  a  monopolilt,  and  exa£ls  the  greateft  rent  which  can 
be  got  for  the  ufe  of  his  ground.  More  or  lefs  can  be 
got  for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy 
for  a  particular  foot  of  ground  at  a  greater  or  fmaller  ex- 
pence.  In  every  country  the  greated  number  of  rich 
competitors    is   in   the  capital,  and  it  is  there  accordingly 

*  Since  the  firft  pnfclicatlon  of  this  toolc,  a  tax  nearly  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  principles  has  been  impofed. 

Vol.  II.  E  b  that 
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that  the  higheft  ground-rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As 
the  wealth  of  thofe  competitors  would  in  no  refpedt 
be  increafed  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they  would  not 
probably  be  difpofed  to  pay  more  for  the  ufe  of  the 
ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to  be  advanced  by  the 
inhabitant,  or  by  the  owner  of  the  ground,  would  be  of 
little  importance.  The  more  the  inhabitant  was  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  tax,  the  lefs  he  would  incline  to  pay  for 
the  ground ;  fo  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent. 
The  ground-rents  of  uninhabited  houfes  ought  to  pay 
no  tax. 

Both  ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  are 
a  fpecies  of  revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many  cafes,  en- 
joys without  any  care  or  attention  of  his  own.  Though 
a  part  of  this  revenue  fh.ould  be  taken  from  him  in  order 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  (late,  no  difcouragement  will 
thereby  be  given  to  any  fort  of  induftry.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  foclety,  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
might  be  the  fame  after  fuch  a  tax  as  before.  Ground- 
rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are,  therefore,  per- 
haps, the  fpecies  of  revenue  which  can  bed  bear  to  have  a 
peculiar  tax  impofed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  feem,  in  this  refpe^V,  a  more  proper 
fubjecft  of  peculiar  taxation  than  even  the  ordinary  rent 
of  land.  The  ordinary  rent  of  land  is,  in  many  cafes, 
owing  partly  at  lead  to  the  attention  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  landlord.  A  very  heavy  tax  might  difcou- 
rage  too  much  this  attention  and  good  management. 
Ground-rents,  fo  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  government  of  the 
fovercign,  which,  by  protecting  the  induftry  either  of  the 
whole  people,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  fome  particular 
place,  enables  them  to  pay  fo  much  more  than  its  real 
value  for  the  ground  which  they  build  their  houfes  upon ; 
or  to  make  to  its  owner  fo  much  more  tlian  cfmpenfa- 
tion  for  the  lofs  which  he  might  fuftain  by  this  ufe  of 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  that  a  fund 
which  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  good  government  of  the 
flate,    Ihould  be    taxed  peculiarly,    or    fliould    contribute 
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fomething   more    than  the  greater  part    of    other    funds, 
towards  the  fupport  of  that  government. 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Europe,  taxes 
have  been  impofed  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  I  do  noc- 
know  of  any  in  ^vhich  ground-rents  have  been  conlider- 
cd  as  a  feparate  fubjecft  of  taxation.  The  contrivers  of 
taxes  have,  probably,  found  fome  difficulty  in  a; certain- 
ing  what  part  of  the  rent  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
ground-rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
building-rent.  It  fhould  not,  however,  feem  very  diiTi- 
cult  to  diftinguifh  thofe  two  parts  of  the  rent  from  one 
another. 

In  Grent  Britain  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofcd  to  be 
taxed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  rent  of  land,  by  what 
is  called  the  annual  land-tax.  The  valuation,  according 
to  which  each  different  parifh  and  diftriil  is  afieiTed  to 
this  tax,  Is  always  the  fame.  It  was  originally  extremely 
unequal,  and  it  flill  continues  to  be  fo.  Tlirough  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  ftill  more  lip-ht-^ 
ly  upon  tlie  rent  of  houfes  than  upon  that  of  land.  In 
fome  few  diftritfts  only,  M^hich  were  originally  rated  high, 
and  in  which  the  rents  of  houfes  have  fallen  confiderably, 
the  land  tax  of  three  or  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  an  equal  proportion  of  the  real  rent  of 
houfes.  Untenanted  houfes,  though  by  law  fubjecT:  to 
the  tax,  are,  in  mofl  diftri6ls,  exempted  from  it  by  the 
favour  of  the  alTeflbrs  j  and  this  exemption  fomecimes 
occafions  fome  little  variation  in  tlse  rate  of  -  particular 
houfes,  though  that  of  the  diftriiTt  is  always  the  fame. 
Improvements  of  rent  J 'by  new  buildings,  repairs,  &:c.  ; 
go  to  the  difcharge  of  the  diflrift,  which  occafions  ftill 
further  variations  in  the  rate  of  particular  houfes. 

In  the  province  of  Holland  *  every  houfe  is  taxed  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  without  any  regard 
eitl.er  to  the  rent  which  it  a(il:ually  pays,  or  to  the  cir- 
cjimftance  of  its  being  tenanted  or  untennnted.  There 
feems  to  be  a  hardfliip  in  obliging  the  proprietor  to  pay 
a  tax  for  an  untenanted  houfe,  from  v.'hich  he  can  derive 
no  revenue  5    efpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax.     In  Holland, 

•  Memoirea  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  p.  ^23. 
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where  the  market  rate  of  intereft  does  not  exceed  three 
per  cent,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of 
the  houfe,  mufl,  in  moft  cafes,  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent.  The  va- 
luation, indeed,  according  to  which  the  houfes  are  rated, 
though  very  unequal,  is  faid  to  be  always  below  the  real 
value.  When  a  houfe  is  rebuilt,  improved,  or  enlarged, 
there  is  a  new  valuation,   and  the  tax  is  rated   accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  feveral  taxes  which  in  England 
have,  at  different  times^  been  impofed  upon  houfes,  feem 
to  have  imagined  that  there  was  fome  great  difficulty  in 
afcertaining,  with  tolerable  exa£lnefs,  what  was  the  real 
rent  of  every  houfe.  They  have  regulated  their  taxes, 
therefore,  according  to  fome  more  obvious  circumftance, 
fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined  would,  in  moft  cafes, 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  firft  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money ;  or  a  tax 
of  two  {hillings  upon  every  hearth.  In  order  to  afcer- 
tain  how  many  hearths  were  in  the  houfe,  it  M-as  necef- 
fary  that  the  tax-gatherer  Ihould  enter  every  room  in  it. 
Tliis  odious  vifit  rendered  the  tax  odious.  Soon  after  the 
revolution,  tl'ierefore,  it  was  abolifried  as  a  badge  of 
flavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two  fliillings 
upon  every  dwelling  houfe  inhabited.*  A  houfe  with 
ten  windows  to  pay  four  (liillings  more.  A  houfe  with 
twenty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay  eight  fhillings.  This 
tax  was  afterwards  fo  far  altered,  that  houfes  M'ith  twenty 
windows,  and  with  lefs  than  thirty,  were  ordered  to  pay 
ten  fhillings,  and  thofe  with  thirty  windows  and  upwards 
to  pay  twenty  fhillings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in 
moft  cafes,  be  counted  from  the  outfide,  and,  in  all  cafes, 
without  entering  every  room  in  the  houfe.  The  vifit  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was  lefs  offenfive  in  this  tax 
than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  tlie  room  of 
it  was  eftablifhed  the  window-tax,  which  has  undergone 
too  feveral  alterations  and  augmentations.  The  window- 
tax,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent  (January,  1775),  over  and  above 
the  duty  of  three  (hillings  upon  every  houfe  in  England, 
and  of  one  (hilling  upon  every  houfe  in  Scotland,  lays  a 
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duty  upon  every  window,  which,  in  England,  augments 
gradually  from  two-pence,  the  lowed  rate,  upon  houfes 
with  not  more  than  feven  windows ;  to  two  {hillings,  the 
higheft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  twenty-five  windows  and 
upwards. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  fuch  taxes  is  their  ine- 
quality, an  inequality  of  the  worft  kind,  as  they  mnit 
frequently  fall  much  heavier  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the 
rich.  A  houfe  of  ten  pounds  rent  in  a  country  town  may 
fometimes  have  more  windows  than  a  houfe  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  rent  in  London  •,  and  though  the  inhabitant 
of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  nian  than  that 
cf  the  latter,  yet  fo  far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated 
by  the  window-tax,  he  muft  contribute  more  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  (late.  Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  diredftly 
contrary  to  the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above  niention- 
td.  They  do  net  feem  to  offend  nauch  againft  any  of  the 
other  three. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of  all 
other  taxes  upon  houfes,  is  to  lower  rents.  The  more 
a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the  lefs,  it  is  evident,  he  can 
afford  to  pay  foi'  the  rent.  Since  the  impofition  of  the 
window-tax,  however,  the  rents  of  houfes  have  upon 
the  whole  rifen,  more  or  lefs,  in  almoft  every  town 
and  village  of  Great  Britain,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Such  has  been  almoft  every  where  the  increafe  of 
the  demand  for  houfes,  that  it  has  raifed  the  rents 
more  than  the  window-tax  could  fink  them ;  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  great  profperity  of  the  country, 
^nd  of  the  increafing  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  tax,  rents  would  probably  have 
lifen  ftill  iiigher. 


A  R  T  i  c  I,  E. 
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Article      II. 


^axss    upon    Prcfit,    or    upon    the    Revenue    arijing   from 

Stock. 


THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  flock  naturally  di- 
vides itfclf  into  two  parts  J  that  which  pays  the  intereft, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  flock  ;  and  that 
furplus  part  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neceffary  for 
paying  the  intereft. 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  fubje£l  not  tax- 
able dire<fi:ly.  It  is  the  compenfation,  and  in  mofl  cafes  ic 
is  no  more  than  a  very  moderate  compenfation,  for  the 
rifle  and  trouble  of  employing  the  flock.  The  employer 
mull  have  this  compenfation,  otherwife  he  cannot,  con- 
fidently with  his  own  intereft,  continue  the  employment. 
If  he  was  taxed  diretlly,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  either  to  raife  the  rate 
of  his  profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  intereft  of 
money;  that  is,  to  pay  lefs  intereft.  If  he  raifed  the  rate 
of  his  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  whole  tax, 
though  it  might  be  advanced  by  him,  would  be  finally 
paid  by  one  or  other  of  two  different  fets  of  people,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  different  ways  in  which  he  might  employ  the 
ftock  of  which  he  had  the  management.  If  he  employed 
it  as  a  farming  ftock  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  he  could 
raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  retaining  a  greater  por- 
tion, or,  what  comes  to  the  fam-e  thing,  the  price  of  a 
greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  and  as  this 
could  be  done  only  by  a  redu(5lion  of  rent,  the  final  pay- 
incnt  of  the  tax  would  iall  upon  the  landlord.  If  he  em- 
ployed it  as  a  mercantile  or  manufa^luring  ftock,  he 
could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  raifing  the  price 
of  his  goods  •,  in  which  cafe  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
would  fall  altog  i;j>r  upon  the  confumers  of  thofe  goods. 
If  he  did  not  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would  be  ob- 
li'ged  to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon  that  part  of  it  M'hich 

was 
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was  allotted  for  the  intereft  of  money.  He  could 
afford  lefs  intereft  for  whatever  ftock  he  borrowed,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  tax  would  in  this  cafe  fall  ulti- 
mately upon  the  intereft  of  money.  So  far  as  he  could 
not  relieve  himfelf  from  the  tax  in  the  one  way,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  relieve  himfelf  in  the  other. 

The  intereft  of  money  feems  at  firft  fight  a  fubject 
equally  capable  of  being  taxed  direflly  as  the  rent  of  land. 
Like  the  rent  of  land,  it  is  a  neat  produce  which  remains 
after  completely  compenfating  the  whole  rilk  and  trouble 
of  employing  the  ilock.  As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
land  cannot  raife  rents ;  becaufe  the  neat  produce  which 
remains  after  replacing  the  flock  of  the  farmer,  together 
with  his  reafonable  profit,  cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax 
than  before  it :  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
tereft of  money  could  not  raife  the  rate  of  intereft  ;  the 
quantity  of  ftock  or  m.oney  in  the  country,  like  the  quan- 
tity of  land,  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame  after  th*  tax 
as  before  it.  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been  fnewn. 
in  the  firft  book,  is  every  where  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  ftock  to  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  employment,  or  of  the  bufinefs  which  muft  be  done 
by  it.  But  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the 
bufmefs  to  be  done  by  ftock,  could  neither  be  increaled 
nor  diminifhed  by  any  tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money. 
If  the  quantity  of  the  ftock  to  be  employed,  therefore, 
was  neither  increafed  nor  diminifhed  by  it,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  would  neceflarily  remain  the  fame.  But 
the  portion  of  .this  profit  necefTary  for  compenfating  the 
rilk  and  trouble  of  the  employer,  would  likewife' remain 
the  fame ;  that  rifk  and  trouble  being  in  no  refpedt  altered 
The  refidue,  therefore,  thac  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  itock,  and  which  pays  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, would  necefTarily  remain  thd  fame  too.  At  firft 
fight,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  money  feems  to  be  a  I'ut- 
je£t  as  fit  to  be  taxed  dire6tly  as  the  rent  of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  dilTerent  circumftances 
which  render  the  intereft  of  money  a  much  lets  proper 
fubject  of  direcft  taxation  than  the  rent  of  laud. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  v.hich  anv 
man  poiTelTes  can  never  be  a  fecret,  and  can  always  be  afcer- 

tained 
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tained  with  great  exa(ftnefs.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the 
capital  llcck  which  he  pofTeires  is  almoil  always  a  fecret, 
and  can  fcarce  ever  be  alcertained  with  tolerable  exa«fl:nefs. 
It  is  liable,  befides,  to  almoft  continual  variations.  A 
year  feldom  pafles  away,  frequently  not  a  month,  fome- 
times  fcarce  a  fingle  day,  in  which  it  does  not  rife  or  fall 
more  or  lefs.  An  inquifition  into  every  man's  private 
circumftances,  and  an  inquiiition  which,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  flui^tua- 
tions  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a  fource  of  fuch  continual 
and  endlefs  vexation  as  no  people  could  fupport. 

SecondL7,  land  is  a  fubjeff  which  cannot  be  removed ; 
whereas  ftock  eafily  may.  The  proprietor  of  land  is  ne- 
ceflarily  a  citizen  of  the  particular  country  in  which  his 
ei'tate  lies.  The  proprietor  of  Itock  is  properly  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  is  not  neccflarily  attached  to  any  parti- 
cular country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandon  the  country 
in  which  he  was  expofsd  to  a  vexatious  inquifition,  in  order 
to  be  affelTed  to  a  burdenfome  tax,  and  would  remove  his 
ftock  to  fome  other  country  where  he  could,  either  carry 
on  his  bufmefs,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  m.ore  at  his  eafe.  By 
removinp-  his  ftock  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  induftry 
which  it  had  maintained  in  the  country  which  he  left. 
Stock  cultivr.tes  land  j  ftock  employs  labour.  A  tax  which 
tended  to  drive  av/ay  ftock  from  any  particlilar  country, 
V.  ould  fo  far  tend  to  dry  up  every  fource  of  revenue,  both 
to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  fociety.'  Not  only  the  profits 
of  ftock,  but  the  rent  of  land  and  the  \vages  of  labour, 
would  neceflarily  be  m.ore  or  lefs  diminifhed  by  its  re- 
moval. 

The.  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  atten=)pted  to  tax 
the  revenue  arifing  from  (lock,  inftead  of  any  fevere  in- 
quifition of  this  kind,  have  been  obliged  to  content  them- 
fclves  with  fome  very  loofe,  and,  therefore,  more  or  lefs 
arbitrary  eftimation.  The  extreme  inequality  and  uncer- 
tainty of  a  tax  aliened  in  this  manner,  can  be  compenfated 
only  by  its  extreme  moderation,  in  confequence  of  which 
every  man  finds  hinifelf  rated  fo  very  much  below  his  real 
revenue,  that  lie  gives  himfelf  little  difturbance  though  his 
neighbour  fhould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  Engla  id,  it  was  intend- 
ed that  (lock  flrould  be  ta^i:ed  in  the  fame  propoiiion  as 

land« 
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Vmu\.  When  the  tax  upon  land  was  at  four  fhilhngs  in 
the  pound,  or  at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  rent,  it  was  in- 
t'^nded  that  ftock  fliould  be  taxed  at  one-fifth  of  the  fup- 
pokd  intereft.  V/hen  the  prefent  annual  land-tax  was 
lirft  impofeds  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  was  fix  per  cento 
Every  hundred  pounds  flock,  accordingly,  v/as  fuppofed 
to  b"e  taxed  at  twenty-four  fnillings,  the  fifth  part  of  fix 
pounds.  Since  the  legal  rate  of  interelb  has  been  reduced 
to  five  per  cent,  every  hundred  pounds  ftock  is  fuppofed 
to  be  taxed  at  twenty  fhillings  only.  The  fum  to  be  raifed, 
by  what  is  called  the  land-tax,  was  divided  between  the 
country  and  the  principal  towns.  The  greater  part  of 
it  was  laid  upon  the  country  ;  and  of  what  was  laid 
upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  afleffed  upon  the 
houfes.  What  remained  to  be  aiTefTed  upon  the  ftock  or 
trade  of  the  towns  (for  the  ftock  upon  the  land  was  not 
meant  to  be  taxed)  was  very  much  below  the  real  value  of 
that  ftock  or  trade.  Wliatever  inequalities,  therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  afleflment,  gave  little  dlftur- 
bance.  Every  parift  and  diftridl  ftiil  continues  to  be  rated 
for  its  land,  its  houfes,  and  its  ftock,  according  to  the 
original  alTeffment ;  and  the  almoft  univerfal  profperity  of 
the  country,  which  in  moft  places  has  raifed  very  much 
the  value  of  all  thefe,  has  rendered  thofe  inequalities  of 
ftill  lefs  importance  now.  The  rate  too  upon  each  diftrift 
continuing  always  the  fame,  the  uncertainty  of  this  tax, 
fo  far  as  it  might  be  aflefted  upon  the  (lock  of  any  indivi- 
dual, has  been  very  much  diminiflKd,  as  well  as  rendsr-^ 
ed  of  much  lefs  confequence.  If  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  England  are  not  rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their 
aftual  value,  the  greater  part  of  the  ftock  of  England  is, 
perhaps,  fcarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  aftual  value. 
In  fome  towns  the  whole  land-tax  is  afielTed  upon  houfes  ; 
as  in  Weftminftei",  wher^  ftock  and  trade  are  free.  It  is 
otherwife  in  London. 

In  all  countries  a  fevere  inquifition  into  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  private  perfons  has  been  carefully  a- 
voided. 

At  Hamburgh  -j-  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay 
to  the   ftate,   one-fourth  per    cent,    of    all   that   he   pof- 

f  Mcmoires  cencernant  les  BroitSj  tome  i.  p.  74. 

fclTes ; 
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izCi'cs^ ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Hamburgh 
confills  principally  in  Hock,  this  tax  may  be  confidered  as 
a  tax  upon  flock.  Every  man  alTefles  hinifelf,  and,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  magillrate,  puts  annually  into  the  public 
coffer  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he  declares  upon  oath 
to  be  one  fourth  per  cento  ot  all  that  he  pofTeffes,  but  with- 
out declaring  what  it  amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  ex^ 
amination  upon  that  fubjecft.  This  tax  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a  fmall  republic, 
where  the  people  have  entire  confidence  in  their  magif- 
trates,  are  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  the  tax  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  (late,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied to  that  purpofe,  fuch  confcientious  and  voluntary 
payment  may  fometimes  be  expecEled.  It  is  not  peculiar  tq 
the  people  of  Hamburgh, 

The  canton  of  Underwald  in  Switzerland  is  frequently 
ravaged  by  florms  and  inundations,  and  is  thereby  expofed 
to  extraordinary  expences.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  peo- 
ple aflemble,  and  every  one  's  faid  to  declare  with  the  great- 
eft  franknefs  what  he  is  worth,  in  order  to  be  taxed  accord- 
ingly. At  Zurich  the  law  orders,  that,  in  cafes  of  neceffity, 
every  one  fhoul-d  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  j 
the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  declare  upon  oath. 
They  have  no  fufpicion,  it  is  faid,  that  any  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Bafd  the  principal  revenue 
of  the  flate  arifes  from  a  fmall  cufiom  upon  goods  exported. 
AH  the  citizens  make  oath  that  tliey  will  pay  every  three 
months  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  law.  All  merchants 
and  even  all  inn-keepers  are  trufted  with  keeping  them- 
felves  the  account  of  the  goods  which  they  fell  either  within 
or  without  the  territory.  At  the  end  of  every  three 
months  they  fend  tliis  account  to  the  treafurer,  with  the 
amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  not 
fufpe<n:ed  that  the  revenue  fuffers  by  this  confidence  f . 

To  oblige  evexf  citizen  to  declare  ppon  oath  the  amount 
of  his  fortune,  mufi;  not,  it  fecms,  in  thofe  Swifs  cantons, 
be  reckoned  ahardfiiip.  At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckon- 
ed th.e  greateft.  Merchants  engaged  in  the  hazardous 
projecfhs  of  trade,  all   tremble    at    the  thoughts  of  being 

f  Mt-raoircs  concernant  Ics  Droits,  torn.  i.  p-  163.  166,  171. 
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obliged  at  all  times  to  expofe  the  real  (late  of  their  circum- 
ftances.  The  ruin  of  their  credit  and  the  mifcarriare  of 
their  projedls,  they  forefee,  would  too  often  be  the  confe- 
quence.  A  fobsr  and  parfimonious  people,  who  are  ftran- 
gers  to  all  fuch  projedts,  do  not  feel  tl^at  they  have  occa- 
fion  for  any  fuch  concealmento 

In  Holland,  foon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late  prince 
of  Orange  to  the  fhadtholderfhip,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent, 
or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it  was  called,  was  impofed  upon 
the  whole  fubftance  of  every  citizen.  Every  citizen  affeiTed 
himfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofed  to  have  been  paid 
with  great  fidelity.  The  people  had  at  that  time  the 
greatell  alFeftion  for  their  new  government,  which  the'-"- 
had  jult  eflablifhed  by  a  general  infurrertion.  The  tax  was 
to  be  paid  but  once  ;  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate  in  a  par- 
ticular exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy  to  be  perma- 
nent. In  a  country  where  the  rnarket  rate  of  intereft  iel- 
dom  exceeds  three  per  cent,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent, 
amounts  to  thirteen  fhillings  and  four-pence  in  the  pound 
upon  the  higheft  neat  revenue  which  ii^  commonly  drawn 
from  llock.  It  is  a  tax  which  very  few  people  could  pay 
without  encroaching  more  or  lefs  upon  their  capitals.  lu 
a  particular  exigency  the  people  may,  from,  great  public 
zeal,  make  a  great  effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their 
capital,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate.  But  it  is  impoliible 
that  they  fli-ould  continue  to  do  fo  for  any  confiderable 
time  j  and  if  they  did,  the  tax  would  foon  ruin  them  fo 
completely  as  to  render  them  altogether  incapable  of  fun- 
porting  the  ftate. 

The  tax  upon  ftock  impofed  by  the  land-tax  bill  in  Enr- 
land,  though  it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital,  is  not  intend- 
ed to  diminifli  or  take  away  any  part  of  that  capital.  It 
is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money  pro- 
portioned to  that  upon  the  rent  of  land  ;  fo  that  when  the 
latter  is  at  four  ftiilliugs  in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be 
^t  four  fliillings  in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Hamburgh 
and  the  ftili  more  moderate  taxes  of  XJnderwald  and  Zu- 
rich, are  meant,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon 
the  capital,  but  upm  th^  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of  ftock. 
That  of  Holland  v,  as  meant  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  capital. 
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Taxes  upon  the  Profit  of  particular  Employments. 

IN  fomc  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  impofed  upon 
tlie  profits  of  the  ftock  ;  fometimes  when  employed  in  par- 
ticular branches  of  trade,  and  fometimes  when  employed  ill 
agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon  haw- 
kers and  pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches  and  chairs, 
and  that  which  the  keepers  of  ale-houfes  pay  for  a  licence 
to  retail  ale  and  fpirituous  liquors.  During  the  late 
war,  another  tax  of  the  fame  kind  was  propofed  upon 
fliops.  The  war  having  been  luidertaken,  it  was  faid,  in 
defence  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  merchants  who 
were  to  profit  by  it,  ouglit  to  contribute  towards  the  fup- 
port  of  it. 

A  TAX,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  ftock  employed  in 
any  particular  branch  of  trade,  can  never  fall  finally  upon 
the  dealers  (who  n-uill  in  all  ordinary  cafes  have  their  rea- 
fonable  profit,  and  vv'here  the  competition  is  free,  can  fel- 
dom  have  more  than  that  profit),  but  always  upon  the  con- 
fumers,  w^ho  muft  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  the  tax  which  the  deder  advances,  and  generally 
with  fome  overcharge. 

A  TAX  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the  trade 
of  the  dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  and  occafions 
no  opprefTion  to  the  dealer.  When  it  is  not  fo  propor- 
lioned,  but  is  the  fame  upon  all  dealers,  though  in  this ' 
cafe  too  it  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  yet  it  favours 
the  great,  and  occafions  fome  oppreffion  to  the  fmall  dealer. 

The  tax  of  five  fliillings  a  week  upon  every  hackney 
coach,  and  that  of  ten  fliillings  a  year  upon  every  hackney 
chair,  fo  far  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of 
fuch  coaches  and  chairs,  is  exa61:ly  enough  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  their  refpective  dealings.  It  neither  favours 
the  great,  nor  opprefles  the  fmall  dealer.  The  tax  of 
twenty  fliillings  a  year  for  a  licence  to  ftU  ale  •,  of  forty 
{hillings  for  a  licence  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors ;  and  of  forty 
{hillings  more  for  a  licence  to  fell  wine,  being  the  fame  upon 
all    retailers,  mult  ncceflarily  give  fomc  advantage  to  the 
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great,  and  occafion  fome  oppreffion  to  the  fmali  dealers. 
The  former  mufc  find  it  more  eafy  to  get  back  the  tax  ia 
the  price  of  their  goods  than  die  latter.  The  moderation 
of  the  tax,  however,  renders  this  inequality  of  lefs  impor- 
tance, and  it  may  to  many  people  appear  not  improper  to 
give  fome  difcouragemcnt  to  the  multiplication  of  little 
ale-houfes.  The  tax  upon  fliops,  it  was  intended,  fliould 
be  the  fame  upon  all  fhops.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwife.  It  would  have  been  impoflible  to  pi'oportion 
with  tolerable  cxa6lnefs  the  tax  upon  a  fliop  to  the  extent 
of  the  trade  carried  on  in  it,  without  fuch  an  inquifition  as 
would  have  been  altogether  hifupportable  in  a  free  country. 
If  the  tax  had  been  confidcrable,  -it  would  have  opprefled 
the  fraall,  and  forced  almofl  the  whole  retail  trade 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.  The  competition  of 
the  former  being  taken  away,  the  latter  would  have  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  ;  and  like  all  other  monopolifls 
would  foon  ha\'e  combined  to  raife  their  profits  much  be- 
yond what  was  neceflary  fot  the  payment  of  the  tax- 
The  final-  payment,  inftead  of  falling  upon  the  fliopkeeper, 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  confumery  with  a  coniiderable 
over-charge  to  the  profit  of  the  fhopkeeper.  For  thefc 
reafons,  the  project  of  a  tax  upon  (hops  w^as  laid  afide,  and 
in  the  room  of  it  was  fubftituted  the  fubndy  lyjy. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  pfirfonal  taille  is,  perhaps^ 
the  moft  important  tax  upon  the  profits  of  (lock  employed 
in  agriculture  that  is  levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  diforderly  ftate  of  Europe  during  the  prevalence: 
pf  the  feudal  government,  the  fovereign  was  obliged  to 
content  him.felf  with  taxing  thofe  who  were  too  weak  to 
refufc  to  pay  the  taxes.  •  The  great  lords,  though  willing 
to  aihft  him  upon  particular  emergencies,  refufed  to  fubjeft 
themfelves  Jto  any  conftant  tax,  and  he  was  not  ftrong 
enough  to  force  them.  The  occupiers  of  land  all  over  Eu- 
rope were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  originally  bond-men- 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  they  were  gradually 
emancipated.  Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of 
landed  eflates  wliich  they  licid  by  fome  bafe  or  ii^nobls 
tenure,  fometimes  under  the  king,  crnd  fumetimes  under 
fome  other  great  lord,  like  the  anticnt  copy-holders  of  Encr- 
land.  Others,  without  acquiring  the  property,  obtained 
ieafes  for  ter^ns  of  years  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
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under  their  lord,  and  thus  became  lefs  dependent  upon 
him.  The  grejjt  lords  feem  to  have  beheld  the  degree  of 
profperity  and  independency  which  this  inferior  order  of 
men  had  thus  come  to  enjoy,  with  a  malignant  and  con- 
temptuous indignation,  and  willingly  confented  that  the  fo- 
vereign  fliould  tax  them.  In  fome  countries  this  tax  was 
confined  to  the  lands  which  were  held  in  propertyby  an  igno- 
ble tenure;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  taille  was  laid  to  be  real. 
The  land-tax  eftabliflied  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  taille  in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dau- 
phine,  and  Brittany  ;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and 
in  the  ele61:ions  of  Agen  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome 
other  diflrifts  of  France,  are  taxes  upon  lands  held  in  pro- 
perty by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other  countries  the  tax 
was  laid  upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  all  thofe  who  held  in 
farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging  to  other  people,  whatever 
might  be  the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  j 
and  in  this  cafe  the  taille  was  faid  to  be  perfonal.  In  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  provinces  of  France,  which  are  called 
the  Countries  of  Elections,  the  taille  is  of  this  kind.  The 
real  taille,  as  it  is  impofed  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  country,  is  ncceflarily  an  unequal,  but  it  is  not  always 
an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is  fo  upon  fome  occaGons.  The 
perfonal  taille,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
profits  of  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can  only  be  guefled 
at,  is  neceflarily  both  arbitrary  and  unequal. 

In  France  the  perfonal  taille  at  prefent  (1775)  annually 
impofed  upon  the  twenty  generalities,  called  the  Countries 
of  Elecfiiions,  amounts  to  40,107,239  livres,  16  fous  *. 
The  proportion  in  which  this  fum  is  alTefled  upon  thofe 
different  provinces,  varies  from  year  to  year  according  to 
the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  king's  council  concern- 
ing the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  other 
circumflances,  which  may  eitlier  increafe  or  diminifh  their 
refpecflive  abilities  to  pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  elections,  and  the  proportion  in 
which  the  fum  impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is  di- 
vided among  thofe  difl'erent  eleclions,  varies  likewife 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  made  to  the 
council  concerning  their  refpedfive  abilities.  It  feems  im- 
poflible  that  the  council,    with    the    bed    intentions,  caii 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tome  ii.  p.  17. 
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ever  proportion  with  tolerable  exaflnefs,    either  of  thofe' 
two  afleirments  to  the  real  abilities  of  the  province  or  dif- 
triifl  upon  M'hich    they    are  refpeflively  laid.     Ignorance 
and   mifinformation    muft    always,    more  or  lefs,  miflead 
the    moft  upright    council.     The  proportion  which  each 
parifli  ought    to    fupport    of   what    is    afTeiled   upon  the 
whole  election,  and    that    which    each    individual  ought 
to     fupport    of    what     is    aiTefTed    upon    his    particular 
parifli,  are  both  in  the  fame    manner  varied,  from    year 
to  year,    according  as  circumftanccs  are  fuppofed   to  re- 
quire.    Thefe    circum fiances  are   judged   of,    in    the  one: 
cafe,  by  the  officers  of  the  eleiTlion  j  in  the  other  by  thofe 
of  the  parifh  ;  and  both  the  one  and   the  other  are,  more 
or  lefs,  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  intendant. 
Not  only  ignorance  and    mifinformation,    but    fricndfhip, 
party  animofity,  and  private  refentment,  are  faid  frequent- 
ly to   miflead  fuch  afleflors.     No  man  fubje£l:   to   fitch  a 
tax,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is  affeffed, 
of  what  he  is  to  pay.     He  cannot  even  be  certain  after  he 
is  alTefled.     If  any  perfon  has   been   taxed  who   ought  to 
have  been    exempted ;    or  if    any  perfon  has  fieen  taxed 
beyond  his    pi'oportion,    though    both    mufl   pay    in  the 
mean  time,  yet  if  they  comphiin    and    make    good  their 
complaints,    the    whole  pariih  is  reimpofed  next  year  irl 
order  to  reimburfe  them.     If  any   of  the   contributors  be- 
come bankrupt  or  infolvent,  the  collector  is  obliged  to  ad- 
vance  his    tax,   and  the   whole   parifh  is   reimpofed  next 
year    in    order     to     reimburfe'     the    colle(^or.       If    the 
the  collector  himfelf  Tnould  become  bankrupt,  the  parifli 
which  cle£ls  him   rnuft  anfwer  for  his  conduct:  to  the  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  ele<^Vion.     But,  as    it  m.ight  be  trou* 
blefome  for  the  receiver  to  profecute  the  whole  parifh,  he 
takes  at  his  choice  five  or  fix   of  the  richefh  contributors, 
and  obliges  them  to  make  good  what  had  been  loll  by  the- 
infolvency  of  the  colleiflor.     The  parifh  is  afterwards  re- 
impofed in  order  to  reimburfe  thofe  five  or  fix.     Such  re- 
impofitions  are  always  over  and  above  the  taille  of  the  par- 
ticular year  in  which  they  ai:e  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  Impofed  upon  the  profits  of  fleck  in  a 
particular  branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  careful  to 
bring  no  more  goods  to  market  than  what  tlicy  atn  fell  at 
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a  price  fufEcIent  to  reimburfe  them  for  advancing  the 
tax.  Some  of  them  withdraw  a  part  of  their  flocks  from 
the  trade,  and  the  n\arket  is  more  fparingly  fupplied  than 
before.  The  price  of  the  goods  rifes,  and  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  confumer.  But  when  a 
tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of  flock  employed  in  agri- 
culture, it  is  not  the  intereft  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw 
any  part  of  their  flock  from  that  employment.  Each 
farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for  which  he 
pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  land  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  flock  is  necefTary ;  and  by  withdrawing 
any  part  of  this  necefTary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax. 
In  order  to  pay  the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  interefl  to  di- 
minifli  the  quantity  of  his  produce,  nor  confequently  to 
fupply  the  market  more  fparingly  than  before.  The  tax, 
therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raife  the  price  of  his 
produce,  fo  as  to  reimburfe  himfelf  by  throwing  the  final 
payment  upon  the  confumer.  The  farmer,  however, 
mufl  have  his  reafonable  profit  as  well  as  every  other 
dealer,  otherwife  he  mufl  give  up  the  trade.  After  the 
impofition  of  a  tax  of  this  kind,  he  can  get  this  reafon- 
able profit  only  by  paying  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The 
more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.  A  tax  of  this  kind 
impofed  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe  may,  no  doubt, 
diflrefs  or  ruin  the  farmer.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the 
leafe  it  mufl  always  fall  upon  the  landlord. 

In  the  countries  where  the  perfonal  tallle  takes  place, 
the  farmer  is  commonly  afTefTed  in  proportion  to  the  flock 
which  he  appears  to  employ  in  cultivation.  He  is,  upon 
this  account,  frequently  afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of 
horfes  or  oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate  with  the 
meanefl  and  mofl  wretched  inflruments  of  hufl^andry  that 
he  can.  Such  is  his  diftruft  in  the  juflice  of  his  aflefTors, 
that  he  counterfeits  poverty,  and  wifhes  to  appear  fcarce 
aWe  to  pay  any  thing  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too 
much.  By  this  miierable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps, 
always  confult  his  own  interefl  in  the  mofl  effeiSlual  man- 
ner ;  and  he  probably  lofes  more  by  the  diminution  of  his 
produce  than  he  faves  by  that  of  his  tax.  Though,  in 
confequence  of  this  wretched  cultivation  the  market  is,  no 
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-doubt,  fomewhat  worfe  fupplied  ;  yet  the  fmall  rife  o£ 
price  which  this  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to 
indemnify  tlie  farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his  produce, 
it  is  ilill  lefs  likely  to  enable  him  to  pay  more  rent  to  tlie 
landlord.  The  public,  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  all  fuf- 
fer  more  or  lefs  by  this  degraded  cultivaticn.  That  the 
perfonal  taillc  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to  difcou- 
rage  cultivation,  and  confequently  to  dry  up  the  principal 
fource  of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country,  I  have  already 
had  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  third  book  of  this  in- 
quiry. 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fo|;[thern  provinces 
of  North  America,  and  in  tli?  Weft  India  lilands,  annual 
taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  every  negro,  are  properly 
taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  flock  employ- 
ed in  agriculture.  As  the  planters  are,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the  final  payment 
of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their  quality  of  landlords 
without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen  employed 
in  cultivation,  feem  anciently  to  have  been  common  all 
over  Europe.  There  fubfifts  at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind 
in  the  empire  of  Rufiia.  It  is  probably  upon  this  account 
that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have  often  been  reprefented  as 
badges  of  flavery.  Every  tax,  however,  is  to  the  perfon 
who  pays  it  a  badg£,  not  of  fiavery,  but  of  liberty.  It 
denotes  that  he  is  fubje^l  to  government,  indeed,  but  that, 
as  he  has  fome  property,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  pro- 
perty of  a  m.after.  A  poll-tax  upon  fiaves  is  altogether 
different  from  a  poll-tax  upon  freemen.  The  latter  is 
paid  by  the  perfons  upon  whom  it  is  impofed ;  tlie  former 
by  a  different  fet  of  perfons.  The  latter  is  either  altoge- 
ther arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  mod  cafes  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other ;  the  former,  thougli  in  fome 
refpe(5ls  unequal,  different  Haves  being  of  different  values, 
is  in  no_refpe£t  arbitrary.  Every  mafter  who  knows  the 
number  of  his  own  ilaves,  knows  exacftly  what  he  has  to 
pay.  Thofe  different  taxes,  however,  being  called  by  the 
fame  name,  have  been  conildered  as  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, 
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The  taxes  wliich  in  Holland  are  impofed  upon  mcii' 
and  maid  fervants,  are  taxes,  not  upon  ilock,  but  upon 
expence ;  and  fo  far  i-efsmble  the  taxes  upon  confumable 
commodities.  The  tax  of  a  guinea  a  head  for  every  man 
fervant,  which  has  hxtely  been  impofed  in  Great  Britain, 
is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  falls  heavieft  upon  tlie  middUng 
rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year  may  keep  a  rm<Tle 
man  fervant.  A  man  of  ten  thoul\ind  a  year  will  not  keep 
fifty.     It  does  not  alfecfl  the  poor» 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  flock  in  particular  employ- 
ments can  never  affeCl  the  intereft  of  money.  Nobody 
will  lend  his  money  for  lefs  intereft  to  thofe  who  exer- 
cife  the  taxed,  than  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  untaxed 
employments.  Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  (lock 
in  all  employments,  where  the  government  attempts  to 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  exadlnefs,  will,  in  many 
cafes,  fall  upon  the  intereft  of  money.  The  Vingtieme,. 
or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  is  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind 
with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England,  and  is  aflef- 
fed,  in  tlie  fame  manner,  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from 
land,  houfes,  and  ftock.  So  far, as  it  afFe6\s  ftock  it  is 
afTeffcd,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much 
more  exaiftnefa  than  that  part  of  the  land-tax  of  England 
which  is  impofed  upon  the  fame  fund.  It,  in  many  cafes,, 
falls  altojether  upon  the  interelt  of  money.  Money  is 
frequently  funk  in  France  upon  what  are  called  Contraifts 
for  the  conditution  of  a  rent ;  that  is,  perpetual  annuities 
redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtor  upon  repayment  of 
the  fum  originally  advanced,  but  of  which  this  redempti- 
on is  not  exigible  by  the  creditor  except  in  particular 
cafes.  The  Vingtieme  feems  not  to  have  raifed  the  rate 
of  thofe  annuities,  though  it  is  exaQly  levied  upoa 
them  all.  - 
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Appendix  to  Articles  I.  and  II. 


Taxes  i/pon  the  capita]  Value  of  Land^   Houfcs^  and  Stoch, 

WHILE  property  remains  in  tlie  pofTeffion  of  the  fame 
perfon,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have  been  impoTed 
upon  it,  they  have  never  been  intended  to  diminilh  or 
take  away  any  part  of  its  capital  value,  but  only  fome  part 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  it. '  But  when  property 
clianges  bands,  when  it  is  tranfmitted  either  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  or  from  tlie  living  to  the  living,  fuch 
taxes  have  frequently  been  impofed  upon  it  as  necelTarily 
take  away  fome  part  of  its  capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  forts  of  property  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property,  of 
lands  and  houfes,  from  the  living  to  the  living,  are  tranf- 
aftions  v/hich  are  in  their  nature  either  public  and  noto- 
rious, or  fuch  as  cannot  be  long  concealed.  Such  tranf- 
atlftions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  dire£l;ly.  The  transfe- 
rence of  flock,  or  moveable  property,  from  the  living  to 
the  living,  by  the  lending  of  money,  is  frequently  a  fecret 
tranfaclion,  and  may  always  be  made  fo.  It  cannot  eafily, 
therefore,  be  taxed  directly.  It  has  been  taxed  indire^ly 
in  two  different  ways  •,  firft,  by  requiring  that  the  deed, 
containing  the  obligation  to  repay,  &ould  be  written  up- 
on paper  or  parchment  which  had  paid  a  certain  ftamp- 
duty,  otherwife  not  to  be  valid  •,  fecondly,  by  requiring, 
under  the  like  penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  fhould  be  re- 
corded eitlier  in  a  public  or  fecret  regifter,  and  by  impo- 
fmg  certain  duties  upon  fuch  regiftration.  Stamp-duties 
and  duties  of  regiftration  have  frequently  been  impofed 
likewife  upon  the  deeds  transferring  property  of  all  kinds 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  upon  thofe  transferring 
immoveable  property  from  the  living  to  the  living,  tranf- 
aftions  which  might  eafily  have  been  taxed  diredfly. 

The  Vicefima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of  in- 
heritances,   impofed  by  Auguftus  upon  the    ancient  Ro- 
mans, ^vas  a  tax  upon   the  transference   of  property  from 
C  c  2  '      tlie 
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the  dead  to  the  Hving.  Dion  CafTius  *,  the  author  who 
writes  concerning  ic  the  leall  indiftindlly,  fays,  that  it  was 
impofed  upon  all  fucceffions,  legacies,  and  donations,  in 
cafe  of  death,  except  upon  thofe  to  the  neareft  relations, 
and  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon  fucceffions  f . 
Collateral  fucceffions  are  taxed,  according  to  the  degree  of 
relation,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
value  of  the  fucceffion.  Tellamentary  donations,  or  le- 
gacies to  collaterals,  are  fubje^l  to  the  like  duties.  Thofe 
from  hufband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  hufband,  to  the 
fiftieth  penny.  The  Lu£luofa  Hereditas,  the  mournful 
fucceffion  of  afcendents  to  defcendents,  to  the  twentieth 
penny  only.  Direft  fucceffions,  or  thofe  of  defcendents 
to  afcendents,  pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father,  to 
fuch  of  his  children  as  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him, 
is  feldom  attended  with  any  increafe,  and  frequently  with 
a  confiderable  diminution  of  re\'enue ;  by  the  lofs  of  his 
induftry,  of  his  office,  or  of  fome  life-rent  eftate,  of 
which  he  may  have  been  in  pofleffion.  That  tax  would 
be  cruel  and  oppreffive  which  aggravated  their  lofs  by 
taking  from  them  any  part  of  his  fucceffion.  It  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  otherwife  with  thofe  children  who, 
in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  are  faid  to  be  emanci- 
pated j  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to  be  foris-familiated  j 
that  is,  who  have  received  their  portion,  have  got  fami- 
lies of  their  own,  and  are  fupported  by  funds  feparate  and 
independent  of  thofe  of  their  father.  Whatever  part  of 
his  fucceffion  might  come  to  fuch  children,  would  be  a 
real  addition  to  their  fortune,  aiid  might,  therefore,  per- 
haps, without  more  inconveniency  than  what  attends  all 
duties  of  this  kind,  be  liable  to  fome  tax. 

The  cafualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes  upon  the 
transference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to  the  living,, 
and  from  the  living  to  the  living.  In  ancient  times  tliey 
conftituted  in  every  part  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 


•  Lib.  SS'     Sec   alfo  Bruman  de   Vedigalibus  pop.  Rom.  cap.  xl.  and 
Bouchaud  dc  Timpot  du  viiigtieme  fur  les  fucceffions. 
I  Meraoires  conccrnaiu  ks  Droits,  Sic,  torn,  i.  p.  425. 
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The  heir  of  every  immediate  vaffal  of  the  crown  paid  a 
certain  duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon  receiving  the  in- 
vefliture  of  the  eftate.  If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole 
rents  of  the  eftate,  during  the  continuance  of  the  minority, 
tlevolved  to  the  fuperior  without  any  other  charge,  befides 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  minor,  and  the  payment  of  the 
widow's  dower,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon 
the  land.  When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age,  another 
tax,  called  Relief,  was  dill  due  to  the  fuperior,  which  gene- 
rally amounted  likewife  to  a  year's  rent.  A  long  minority, 
which  in  the  prefent  times  fo  frequently  difburdens  a  great 
€ftate  of  all  its  incumbrances,  and  reilores  the  family  to 
their  ancient  fplendor,  could  in  thofe  times  have  no  fuch 
etFeft.  The  wafte,  and  not  the  difmcumbrance  of  the 
eftate,  was  the  common  efl^e£l  of  a  long  minority. 

By  the  feudal  law  the  vafial  could  not  alienate  without 
the  confcnt  of  his  fuperior,  who  generally  extorted  a  fine 
or  compofition  for  granting  ii.  This  fine,  which  was  at 
firft  arbitrary,  came  in  many  countries  to  be  regulated  at  a 
certain  portion  of  the  price  of  the  land.  In  fome  coun- 
tries, where  the  greater  part  of  the  other  feudal  cuiloms 
have  gone  into  difufe,  this  tax  upon  the  alienation  of  land 
itill  continues  to  make  a  very  confiderable  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  fo 
high  as  a  fixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs ;  and  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones  *.  In  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of  lands  is  not  univerfal, 
and  takes  place  only  in  certain  diftri(5ls.  But  if  any  perfon 
fells  his  land,  in  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he 
pays  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  fale  f. 
Taxes  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fale  either  of  all  lands,  or 
of  lands  held  by  certain  tenures,  take  place  in  many  other 
countries,  and  make  a  more  or  lefs  confiderable  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign. 

Such  tranfa£lions  may  be  taxed  indire<fl:!y,  by  means 
either  of  ftamp-duties,  or  of  duties  upon  regilhation ; 
and  thofe  duties  either  may  or  may  not  be  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  fubjedl  which  is  transferred. 


•  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c,    tome  i.    p.  154 
t  Id.  p.  157. 
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In  Great  Britain  the  ftamp-duties  are  higher  or  lower, 
not  fo  much  according  to  the  vakie  of  the  property  trans- 
ferred (an  eighteen  penny  or  half  cFown  ftamp  being  fufli- 
cient  upon  a  bond  for  the  largefl:  fum  of  money)  as  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  deed.  The  higheft  do  not  exceed 
fix  pounds  upon  every  flieet  of  paper,  or  ikin  of  parch- 
ment i  and  thefe  liigh  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  from 
the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings,  without  any 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubje6l.  There  are  in  Great 
Britain  no  duties  on  the  regiftraticn  of  deeds  or  writings, 
except  the  fees  of  the  olhcers  who  keep  the  regifter  j  and 
thefe  are  feldom  more  than  a  reafonable  recoTnpence  for 
their  labour.     The  crown  derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

In  Holland  *  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties  up- 
on regillration  •,  which  in  fome  cafe?  are,  and  in  fome  are 
not,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred. 
All  teftaments  muft  be  written  upon  ftampt  paper,  of  which 
the  price  is  proportioned  to  the  property  difpofcd  of,  fo  that 
there  are  llamps  which  coft  from  three  pence,  or  three  fti- 
vers  a  flieet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal  to  about  twen- 
ty-feven  pounds  ten  fliiliings  of  our  money.  If,  the  ftamp 
is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator  ought  to  have 
made  ufe  of,  his  fucceffion  is  confifcated.  This  is  over  and 
above  all  their  other  taxes  on  fucceflion.  Except  bills  of 
exchange,  and  fome  other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,' 
bonds,  and  contracts,  are  fubje£l  to  a  ftamp-duty.  This 
duty,  however,  does  not  rife  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
fubje<fb.  All  fales  of  land  and  of  houfes,  and  all  mort- 
gages upon  either,  muft  be  regiftered,  and,  upon  regiftra- 
tion,  pay  a  duty  to  the  ftate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  of  the  mortgage.  This 
duty  is  extended  to  the  fale  of  all  fliips  and  veflels  of 
more  than  two  tons  burden  whether  decked  or  undecked. 
Thefe,  it  feems,  are  confidered  as  a  fort  of  houfes  upon 
the  water.  The  fale  of  moveables,  when  it  is  ordered  by 
a  court  of  juftice,  is  fubject  to  the  like  duty  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent. 

In    France    there    are    both    ftamp-duties    and    duties 
upon     regiftraticn.      The    former    are    confidered    as    a 

*  Memoircs  concernant  Ics  Droits,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  233,  224,  225. 
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i)raiicli  of  the  aides  or  excife,  and  in  the  provinces  where 
thoie  duties  take  place,  are  levied  by  the  excife  officers. 
The  latter  are  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  domain  of 
the  crown,  ^nd  are  levied  by  a  different  fet  of  officers. 

Those  modes  of  taxation,  by  (lamp-duties  and  by  du- 
ties upon  regiftration,  are  of  very  modern  mve^ition.  In 
the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  however, 
iflamp-duties,  have,  in  Europe,  become  almoil  univerial, 
and  duties  upon  regiftration  extremely  common.  There 
is  no  art  which  one  government  foortef  learns  oi  another 
tlian  that  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple. ^ 

Taxes  upon  tlie  transference  of  property  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  fall  fmally  as  well  as  immediately  upon  the 
pcrfon  to  whom  the  property  is  transferred.  Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  land  fail  altogether  upon  tire  feller.  The  feller 
is  almoft  always  under  the  necelhty  of  felling,  and  rnuft, 
therefore,  take  fuch  a  price  as  he  can  get.  The  buyer  is 
fQarce  ever  under  the  neceffity  of  buying,  and  will,  there- 
fore, only  give  fuch  a  price  as  he  likes.  Ke  confidcrs  what 
the  land  will  coft  him  in  tax  and  price  together.  The  more 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he  will  be 
<lifpofed  to  give  in  the  v/ay  of  price.  Such  taxes,"  there- 
fore, fall  almoft  always  upon  a  neceffitous  perfon,  and  muft, 
therefore,  be  frequently  very  cruel  and  opprcffive.  Taxes 
upon  the  fale  of  new-built  houfes,  where  the  building  is 
fold  without  the  groundj  fall  generally  upon  the  buyer,  be- 
caufe  the  builder  mull  generaiiy  have  his  profit ;  otherwife 
he  muft  give  up  the  trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax,  there- 
fore^ the  buyer  mull  generally  repay  it  to  him.  Taxes  up- 
on the  fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon 
the  fale  of  land,  fall  generally  upon  the  feller ;  whom  in 
mofl  cafes  either  conveniency  or  neceffity  obliges  to  fell. 
The  number  of  nev/-built  houfes  that  are  annually  brouglit 
to  market,  is  more  or  lefs  i-^;i9iated  by  the  demand.  Un- 
lefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  builder  his  profit, 
after  paying  all  expcnces,  he  will  build  no  more  Jioufes. 
The  number  of  old  houfes  wliich  happen  at  any  time  to 
come  to  market  is  regulated  by  accidents  of  which  the 
greater  part  have  no  relation  to  .the  demand.  Tv.-o  or 
three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  m.crcantile  to\Vn,  will  bring 
many  houfes  to  fale,  \\'hich  niu't  be  fold  for   v.  n.;t   can  be 
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got  for  them.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  ground  rents  fall  al- 
together upon  the  feller  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon 
the  fale  of  land.  Stamp  duties,  and  duties  upon  the  re- 
gil'tration  of  bonds  and  contrails  for  borrowed  money,  fall 
altogether  upon  the  borrower,  and,  in  fatl,  are  always  paid 
by  him.  Duties  of  the  fame  kind  upon  law  proceedings 
fall  upon  the  fuitors.  They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  va- 
lue of  the  fubjetft  in  difputc.  The  more  it  cofts  to  acquire 
any  property,  the  lefs  mull  be  the  neat  value  of  it  when 
acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of  every 
kind,  fo  far  as  they  diminifh  the  capital  value  of  that  pro- 
perty, tend  to  diminifla  the  funds  deftined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  produ£live  labour.  They  are  all  more  or  lefs  un- 
thrifty taxes  that  encreafe  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign, 
which  ftldom  maintains  any  but  unproduclive  labourers  j  at 
the  expence  of  the  capital  of  the  people,  which  maintains 
none  but  produdlive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  property  transferred,  are  ftill  unequal ;  the 
frequency  of  transference  not  being  always  equal  in  pro- 
perty of  equal  value.  When  they  are  not  proportioned 
to  this  value,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
ftamp-duties,  and  duties  of  regiftration,  they  are  ftill  more 
fo.  They  are  in  no  refped^  arbitrary,  but  are  or  may  be  in 
all  cafes  perfe£lly  clear  and  certain.  Though  they  fome- 
times  fall  upon  the  perfon  who  is  not  very  able  to  pay  ;  the 
time  of  payment  is  in  moft  cafes  fufficiently  convenient  for 
him.  V/ hen  the  payment  becomes  due,  he  muft  in  moil 
cafv's  have  the  money  to  pay.  They  are  levied  at  very 
little  expence,  and  in  general  fubjecl:  the  contributors  to  no 
other  inconveniency  bendes  always  the  unavoidable  one  of 
paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  ftamp-duties  are  not  much  complained  of. 
Thofe  of  regiftration,  which  they  call  the  Controle,  are. 
They  give  occafion,  it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in 
the  officers  of  the  farmers  general  who  collect  the  tax, 
which  is  in  a  great  mcafure  arbitrary  and  uncertain.  In 
the  greater  part  of  the  libels  which  have  been  written 
agr«inft  the  prefcnt  fyftem  of  finances  in  France,  the  abufes 
of  the  Controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty, 
howevevj  does  not  kzm  to  be  neceflarily  inherent  in  the 
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-nature  of  fuch  taxes.  If  the  popular  complaints  are  wtll 
founded,  the  abufe  muft  arife,  not  fo  much  from  the  na- 
ture cf  the  tax,  as  from  the  want  of  precifion  and  difl:ni£t- 
nefs  in  the  words  of  the  edids  or  laws  which  impofe  it. 

The  regiftration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general  of  all 
rights  upon  immoveable  property,  as  it  gives  great  fecurity 
both  to  creditors  and  purchafers,  is  extremely  advantage- 
ous to  the  public.  That  of  the  greater  part  of  deeds  of  other 
kinds  is  frequently  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous  to 
individuals,  without  any  advantage  to  the  public.  All  rc- 
gifters  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  ought  to  be  kept  fecret, 
o#^ht  certainly  never  to  exiil.  The  credit  of  individuals 
ought  certainly  never  to  depend  upon  fo  very  {lender  a  fecu- 
rity as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior  officers  of 
revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of  regiftration  have  been 
made  a  fource  of  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  regiiler 
oilicers  have  commonly  been  multiplied  without  end,  both 
for  the  deeds  which  ought  to  be  regiflered,  and  for  thofe 
which  ought  not.  In  France  there  are  feveral  different 
forts  of  fecret  regifters.  This  abufe,  though  not  perhaps 
a  neceffary,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very  natural  ef- 
fect of  fuch  taxes. 

Such  ftamp^ duties  as  thofe  in  England  upon  cards  and 
dice,  upon  news-papers  and  periodical  pamphlets,  &c.  are 
properly  taxes  upon  confumption  ;  the  final  payment  falls 
upon  the  perfons  who  ufe  or  confume  fuch  commodities. 
Such  Stamp-duties  as  thofe  upon  licences  to  retail  ale, 
vine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  though  intended,  perhaps,  to 
fall  upon  the  profits  of  the  retailers,  are  hkcwife  finally 
paid  by  the  confumers  of  thofe  liquors.  Such  taxes, 
though  called  by  the  fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame 
officers  and  in  the  fam.e  manner  with  the  ftamp-duties 
above  mentioned  upon  the  transference  of  propert}*,  are 
however  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  fall  upon  quite 
different  funds. 
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Article     III. 

Taxes   upon  the    IVoges  of  Labour, 

THE  wages  of  the  inferior  clafTes  of  workmen,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fliow  in  the  firft  book,  are  every  where  ne- 
ceflariiy  regulat'id  by  two  different  clrcumftances  ;  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  and  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  pro- 
vifions.  The  demand  for  labour,  according  as  it  happens 
to  be  either  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining ;  or  to  rc- 
quke  an  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining/ population, 
regulates  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines 
in  what  degree  it  fliall  be,  either  liberal,  moderate,  or 
fcanty.  The  ordinary  or  average  price  of  provifions  de- 
termines the  quantity  of  money  which  niufl:  be  paid,  to  the 
workmanin  ord^r  to  enable  him,  one  year  with  another, 
to  purchafe  this  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty  fubfiftence. 
While  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provifions, 
thersfofe,  remain  the  fame,  a  dire£l:  tax  upon  the  M^ages 
of  labour  can  have  no  other  etrecl  than  to  raife  them  fome- 
what  higher  than  the  tax.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example, 
that  in  a  particular  place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the 
price  of  provifions  werefuch,  as  to  render  ttn  ihillings  a 
week  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  ;  and  that  a  tax  of 
onefifth,  or  four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  was  impofed 
upon  wages.  If  the  demand  for  labour ^and  the  price  of 
provifions  remained  the  fame,  it  would  flill  be  necellary 
that  the  labourer  fliould  in  that  place  earn  fuch  a  fub- 
fiftence as  could  be  bought  only  for  ten  fliillings  a  week,  or 
that  after  paying  the  tax  he  fliould  have  ten  fliillings  a 
week  free  wages.  But  in  order  to  leave  him  fuch  free 
wages  after  paying  fuch  a  tax,  the  price  of  labour  muft  in 
diat  place  foon  rife,  not  to  twelve  ihillings  a  week  only, 
but  to  twelve  and  fixpence  ;  that  is,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  pay  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  muft  hecefiarily 
foon  rife,  no:  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one-fourth.  What- 
ever was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  labour 
muft  in  all  cafes  rife,  not  only  in  that  proportion,  but  in 
n  higher  proportion.  If  the  tax,  for  example,  was  one- 
tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  muft  necefiarily  foon  rife,  not 
cne-tenth  pait  only,  but  one-eighth. 
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A  DIRECT  tax  upon   the  wages    of   labour,    therefore, 
rhough  the  labourer  might  perhaps  pay  it  out  of  his  hand, 
could  not  properly  be  laid  to   be  even  advanced  by  him  j 
at  leaffc   if  the  demand  for  labour   and  the  average  price 
of  provifions    remained  the   fame  after  the  tax  as  before 
it.     Tn  all    fuch    cafes,  not  only   the  tax,   but   fomething 
more  than  the  tax,  vs^ould  in  reality  be    advanced  by   ths 
perfon  who   immediately  employed  him.     The  final  pay-" 
ment   would  in   different   cafes    fall    upon    different  per- 
fons.     The  rife  which  fuch   a  tax  might    occafion  in  the 
wages  of  manufacturing    labour  would    be    advanced  by  . 
the  mafltr  manufaclurer,  who  would  both  be  entitled  and 
obliged  to  charge   it,  with  a   proilt,  upon  the  price  of  his 
goods.     The  final  payment   of  this  rife  of  wages,  there- 
fore,   together   with    the    additional  profit  of  the  mailer 
nianufa<fturer,    would  fall  upon    the  confumer.     The  rife 
which  fuch   a  tax   might  occafion    in  the  wages  of"  coun- 
try labour  would  be  advanced  by   the   farmer,  who  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the   fame  number  of  labourers    as  before, 
would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  greater  capital.     In  order  to 
get  back  this  greater  capital,  together  with    the  ordinary 
profits  of  ftock,    it    would    be    neceffary  that  he  {hould 
•retain  a  larger  portion,   or   what  comes   to  the  fame  thing 
tlie  price  qi  a  larger  portion,    of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  confequently  tiiat  he  iliculd  pay  lefs  rent  to  the  land- 
lord.    The  final  payment  of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore, 
wotild  in  this  cafe  fall    upon   the  landlord,    together  v/ith 
the  additional  profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  advanced  it. 
In  all  cafes,  a  direft  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour  muft,  i^ 
the  long  run,  occafion  both  a  greater  redudlipn  in  the  rent 
of  land,  and  a  greater  rife  in    the  price  of  manufactured 
goods,  than  would  have  followed  from  the    proper  affeff- 
nient  of  a  fum  equal  to    the  produce  of  the  tax,  partly 
upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon  confumable  com-r 
inodities. 

If  dlreCt  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have  not 
always  occafioned  a  proportionable  rife  in  thofe  wages,  it  is 
becaufe  they  have  generally  occafioned  a  confiderable  fall 
in  the  demand  for  labour.  The  declenfion  of  induft'ry, 
the  decrenfe  of  employment  for  the  poor,  the  dimituition 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  have  generally  been  the  effects  of  fuch  taxes.  In 
-<^  confc- 
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confequence  of  them,  however,  the  price  of  labour  muft 
always  be  higher  than  it  ocherwife  would  have  been  in  the 
a6lual  flate  of  the  demand  :  and  this  enhancement  of 
price,  together  with  the  profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it, 
niufl  always  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords  and  con- 
fumers. 

A  TAX  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  not  raife 
the  price  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proportion  to  the 
tax  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  tax  upon  the  farmer's  pro- 
fit does  not  raife  that  price  in  that  proportion. 

Absurd  and  defl:ru£tive  as  fuch  taxes  are,  however, 
they  take  place  in  many  countries.  In  France  that  part  of 
the  taille  which  is  charged  upon  the  induftry  of  workmen 
and  day-labourers  in  country  villages,  is  properly  a  tax 
of  this  kind.  Their  wages  are  computed  according  to 
the  common  rate  of  the  dillriifl:  in  which  they  refide,  and 
that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  as  poflible  to  any  over- 
charge, their  yearly  gains  are  eftimated  at  no  more  than 
two  hundred  working  days  in  the  year  *.  The  tax  of  each 
individual  is  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  different 
circumflances,  of  which  the  collector  or  the  commilTary, 
whom  the  intendant  appoints  to  aflift  him,  are  the  judges. 
In  Bohemia,  in  confequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  fyltem 
of  finances  which  was  begun  in  1748,  a  very  heavy  tax  is 
impofed  upon  the  induftry  of  artificers.  They  are  divided 
into  four  clafles.  The  higheft  clafs  pay  a  hundred  florins 
a  year  ;  which,  at  two  and  twenty-pence  halfpenny  a  flo- 
rin, amounts  to  9/.  7/.  6d  The  fecond  clafs  are  taxed  at 
feventy  5  the  third  at  fifty ;  and  the  fourth  comprehend- 
ing artificers  in  villages,  and  the  loweft  clafs  of  thofe  in 
towns,  at  twenty-five  florins  f . 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artlfls  and  of  men  of  II.- 
beral  profeflions,!  have  endeavoured  to  fliow  in  the  firft  book, 
necefiarlly  keeps  a  certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments 
of  inferior  trades.  A  tax  upon  this  recompence,  therefore, 
could  have  no  other  efFecfl  than  to  raife  it  fomewhat  higher 
th>:n  in  proportion  to  the  tax.  If  it  did  not  rife  in  this 
manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal  profeflions,  be- 

*  Sec  Mcmoires  concernant  Ics  Droits,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  108. 
f  Id.  torn.  iii.  p.  87. 
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inn-  no  longer  upon  a  level  with  other  trades,  would  be 
fo  much  deferted  that  they  would  foon  return  to  that 
level. 

The  emoluments  of  offices  are  "  not  like  thofe  of  trades  ' 
and  profeffions,  regulated  by  the  free  competition  of  the 
market,  and  do  not,  therefore,  always  bear  a  juft  propor- 
tion to  what  the  nature  of  the  employment  requires. 
They  are,  perhaps,  in  mod  countries,  higher  than  it  re- 
quires; the  perfons  who  have  the  adminiftration  of  govern- 
ment being  generally  difpofed  to  reward  both  themfelves 
and  their  immediate  dependents  rather  more  than  enough. 
The  emoluments  of  offices,  therefore,  can  in  moft  cafes 
very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  perfons,  befides,  who 
enjoy  public  offices,  efpecially  the  more  lucrative,  are  in 
all  countries  the  objeds  of  general  envy  ;  and  a  tax  upon 
their  emoluments,  even  though  it  ftiould  be  fomewhat 
higher  than  upon  any  other  fort  of  revenue,  is  always  a 
very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for  example,  when  by  the 
land-tax  every  other  fort  of  revenue,  was  fuppofed  to  be  aflell^ 
ed  at  four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay 
a  real  tax  of  five  (hillings  and  fixpence  in  the  pound  upon 
the  falaries  of  offices  which  exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  j  the  penfions  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
a  few  others  lefs  obnoxious  to  envy  excepted.  There 
are  in  England  no  other  direcl  taxes  upon  the  wages  of 
labour. 


Article     IV. 


Taxes  ivhichj   it    is    intended,  JJjould  fall  indi^erently  upon 
every  different  Species  of  Revenue. 

THE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  ffiould  fall  indiffer- 
ently upon  every  different  fpecies  of  revenue,  are  capita- 
tion taxes,  and  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  Thefe 
muil  be  paid  indifferently  from  whatever  revenue  the  con- 
tributors may  poffefs ;  from  the  rent  of  their  land, 
from  the  profits  of  their  (lock,  or  from  the  wages  of  their 
labour. 

Capitatioa 
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Cap'.tat'wn  Taxef, 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion 
them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor,  be-* 
come  altogether. arbitrary.  The  Itate  of  a  man's  fortune 
varies  from  day  tb  day,  and  without^  an  inquifition  more 
intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  leall  once  every 
year,  can  only  be  gueffed  at.  His  afTefTment,  therefore, 
muft  in  mofl  cafes  depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  humoui* 
of  his  afieflbrs,  and  mud,  therefore,  be  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned  not  to  the 
fuppofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  contributor,  be- 
come altogether  unequal ;  the  degrees  of  fortune  being  fre- 
quently unequal  in  the  fame  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
them  equal,  become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain ; 
and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  them  certain  and  not 
arbitrary,  become  altogether  unequal.  Let  the  tax  be 
light  or  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a  great  'grievance. 
In  a  light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  may 
be  fupported  \  in  a  Jieavy  one  it  is  altogether  intoler- 
able. 

In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  contributors  were, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  aflefled  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  rank  ;  as  dukes,  marquifles,  earls,  vifcounts,  barons, 
efquires,  gentlemen,  the  eldeft  and  youngeft  fons  of  peers, 
&c.  All  fliopkeepers,  and  tradefmen  worth  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  the  better  fort  of  them, 
were  fubjedl;  to  the  fame  afTciTment ;  how  great  foever 
might  be  the  difference  in  their  fovtunes.  Their  rank  was 
more  confidered  than  their  fortune.  Several  ofthofe  who 
in  the  firfl:  poll-tax  were  rated  according  to  their  fuppofed 
fortune,  were  afterwards  rated  according  to  their  .rank. 
Serjeants,  attornies,  and  prodlors  at  law,  who  in  the  firft 
poll-tax  were  affelTed  at  three  fliillings  in  the  pound  of  their 
fuppofed   income,   were  afterwards  aflefled  as  gentlemen. 

In 
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111  the  aflefTment  of  a  tax  -w-hich  was  not  very  heavy,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  lefs  iii- 
fupportable  than  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  France  with- 
out any  interruption  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  the  higheft  orders  of  people  are  rated  according 
to  their,  rank  by  an  invariable  tariff:  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  according  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  their  fortune, 
.by  an  afleflmenc  which  varies  from  year  to  year.  The 
officers  of  the  king's  court,  the  judges  and  other  officers 
in  the  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops, 
&c.  are  affeffed  in  the  fir'ft  manner.  The  inferior  ranks 
of  people  in  the  provinces  are  aflefTed  in  the  fecond.  In 
France  the  great  eafily  fubmit  to  a  confiderable  degreei  of 
inequality  in  a  tax  which,  fo  far  as  it  affetSls  them,  is  not. 
a  very  heavy  one  ;  but  could  not  brook  the  arbitrary  af- 
feffinent  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people 
mull:,  in  that  country,  fuffisr  patiently  'the  ufage  which 
their  fuperiors    think  proper  to  give  them. 

In  England  tlie  different  poll-taxes  never  produced  the 
fum  which  had  been  expected  from  them,  or  which,  it 
was  fuppofed,  they  might  have  produced,  had  they  been 
exactly  levied.  In  France  the  capitation  always  produces 
the  fum  expelled  from  it.  The  mild  government  of  Eng- 
land, when  it  affelled  the  different  ranks  of  people  to  the 
poll-tax,  contended  itfelf  v/ith  v/hat  that  affeffment  hap- 
pened to  produce ;  and  required  no  compenfation  for  the 
lofs  which  the  Rate  might  fuftain  either  by  thofe  who  could 
not  pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay  (for  there  were 
manyfuch),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent  execution  of  the 
law,  were  not  forced  to  pay.  The  more  fevere  govern- 
ment of  France  affeffes  upon  each  generality  a  certain  fum, 
which  the  intendant  mull  find  as  he  can.  If  any  province 
complains  of  being  affeffed  too  high,  it  may,  in  the  affefP 
ment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement  proportioned  to 
the  over-charge  of  the  year  before  :  But  it  mult  pay  in 
the  mean  time.  The  intendant,  in  order  to  be  fure  of 
finding  the  fum  affefied  upon  his  generality,  was  impower- 
cd  to  affefs  it  in  a  larger  fum,  that  the  failure  or  inability 
of  fome  of  the  contributors  might  be  compenfated  by  tlie 
over-charge  of  the  reit ;  and  till  1765,  the  fixition  of 
this  furplus.aiTcflmcnt,   was  left  altogether  to  his  difcre- 
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tion.  In  that  year  Indeed  the  council  allumed  this  power 
to  itfelf.  In  the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is  obferv- 
ed  by  the  perfectly  well-informed  author  of  the  Memoirs 
upon  the  impofitions  in  France,  the  proportion  which  falls 
upon  the  nobility,  and  upon  thofe  whofe  privileges  exempt 
them  from  the  taille,  is  the  leaft  connderable.  The  largefl 
falls  upon  thofe  fubjecls  to  the  taille,  who  are  aflefled  to  the 
capitation  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  what  they  pay  to  that 
other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,  fo  far, as  they  are  levied  upoTi 
the  lower  ranks  of  people,  are  dire<f}:  taxes  upon  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  inconveniences  of 
fuch  taxes. 

Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expence ;  and, 
where  they  are  rigorouHy  exacted,  afford  a  very  fure  reve- 
nue to  the  flate.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  in  coun- 
tries where  the  eafe,  comfort,  and  fecurity  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  are  little  attended  to,  capitation  taxes  arc 
very  common.  It  is  in  general,  however,  but  a  fmall  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  v/hich,  in  a  great  empire  has  ever 
been  drawn  from  fuch  taxes  ;  and  the  gi-eate{l  fum  which 
they  have  ever  afforded,  might  always  have  been  found 
in  fome  otlier  way  much  more  convenient  to  the  people. 


Taxes  upon  confianahle  Commodities. 

THE  impoffibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in  proportion 
to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation,  feems  to  have 'given 
cccafion  to  the  invention  of  taxes  upon  confumable  com- 
modities. The  ftate  not  knowing  how  to  tax,  direclly  and 
proportionably,  the  revenue  of  its  fubjecls,  endeavours  to 
tax  it  indireclly  by  taxing  their  expence,  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  will  in  mofl  cafes  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their 
revenue.  Their  expence  is  taxed  by  taxing  the  confum- 
able commodities  upon  which  it  is  laid  out. 

Consumable  commodities  arc  either  necefTaries  or 
luxuries. 

By  necefTaries  I  underftand,  not  only  the  commodities 
which  arc  indilpjufabiy  necclury  for  tjie  fupport  of  life, 

but 
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but  whatever  the  cuftom  of  the  country  renders  It  inde- 
cent for  creditable  people^  even  of  the  lowed  order,  to  be 
without.'  A  liuen  fhirt^  for  example,  is^  {Iriftly  fpeaking, 
not  a  neeeliary  of  life.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  lived, 
1  fuppofe,  very  comfortably,  though  they  had  no  linen^ 
But  in  the  prcfent  times,  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, a  creditable  day-labourer  would  be  afhanied  to  ap- 
pear in  public  without  a  linen  fliirt,  the  want  of  which 
would  be  funpofed  to  denote  that  difgraceful  degree  of 
poverty,  which,  it  is  prefumed,  no  body  can  well  fall 
into  without  extreme  bad  condutSl.  Cullom,  in  the  fame 
manner,  has  rendered  leather  flioes  a  necefiary  of  life  in 
England.  The  poorell  Creditable  perfon  of  either  fex 
would  be  afliamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In 
Scotland,  cuftom  has  rendeired  them  a  necefiary  of  life  to 
the  lowelt  order  of  men  }  but  not -to  the  fame  order  of 
women,  who  may,  without  any  difcredit,  walk  about  bare- 
footed. In  France,  they  are  necefiaries  neither  to  men 
nor  to  women  ;  the  lowed  rank  of  both  fexes  appearing 
there  publicly,  without  any  difcredit,  fometimes  in  wooden 
(hoes,  and  fometimes  bare-footed.  Under  neceffai-ies, 
therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only  thofe  things  which  na- 
ture, but  thofe  thing-s  which  the  eftablillied  rules  of  de^ 
cency  have  rendered  necefiary  to  the  lowed  rank  of  peo- 
ple. All  other  things,  I  call  luxuries ;  without  meaning 
by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the  fmalled  degree  of  re- 
proach upon  the  temperate  ufe  of  them.  Beer  and  ale, 
for  example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even  in  the  wine 
countries,  I  call  luxuries.  A  man  of  any  rank  may, 
without  any  reproach,  abdain  totally  from  tading  fuch 
liquors.  Nature  does  not  render  them  neceifary  for  the 
fupport  of  life  j  and  cudom  no  where  renders  it  indecent 
to  liva  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labouf  are  every  where  regulated, 
partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  the  average 
price  of  t]:e  necefiary  a'  ticl-S  of  fubfidence ;  whatever 
raifes  this  average  price  mud  neceflarily  raife  thofe  wages, 
fo  that  the  labourer  may  dill  be  able  to  purchafe  that 
quantity  of  thofe  necefil\ry  articles  which  the  date  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  whether  incveofing,  dationary,  or  de- 
clining, requires  that  he  fliould  have  *.     A  tax  upon  thofe 

•  Sec  Book  I.  Chap.  8. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  articles 
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articles  neceflarily  raifes  their  price  fomewhat  higher  than? 
the  amount  of  tlie  tax,  becaufe  the  dealer,  who  advances 
the  tax,  miifl;  generally  get  it  back  with  a  profit.  Such 
a  tax  muft,  therefore,  occafion  a  rife  in  the  wages  of  la-» 
hour  proportionable  to  this  rife  of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  ope- 
rates exa<flly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  dirciH:  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  labourer,  though  he  may  pay  it 
out  of  his  hand,  cannot,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  leail,, 
be  properly  faid  even  to  advance  it.  It  muft  always  in 
the  long-run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  immediate  employ- 
er in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His  employer,  if  he 
is  a  manufacturer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods 
this  rife  of  wages,  together  with  a  profit  j  fo  that  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax,  together  with  this  over-charge,  will- 
fall  upon  the  confumer.  If  his  employer  is  a  farmer,  the 
final  payment,  together  with  a  like  over-charge,  will  fall 
upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  otherwife  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call  luxuries  j, 
even  upon  thofe  of  the  poor.  The  rife  in  the  price  of 
the  taxed  commodities,  will  not  neceflarily  occafion  any 
rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.  A  tax  upon  tobacco,  for  ex- 
ample, though  a  luxury  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich, 
will  not  raife  wages.  Though  it  is  taxed  in  England  at 
three  times,  and  in  France  af  fifteen  times  its  original 
price,  thofe  high  duties  feem  to  have  no  efFeft  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the 
taxes  upon  tea  and  fugar  ;  which  in  England  and  Holland 
have  become  luxuries  of  the  loweft  ranks  of  people  ;  and 
of  thofe  upon  chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  faid  to  have 
become  fo.  The  different  taxes  which  in  Great  Britain 
have  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  been  impofed 
upon  fpirituous  liquors,  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  any 
effe6l  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  rife  in  the  price  of 
porter,  occafioned  by  an  additional  tax  of  three  fliillings 
upon  the  barrel  of  ftrong  beer,  has  not  raifed  the  wages 
of  common  labour  in  London.  Thefe  were  about  eigh- 
teen-pence  and  twenty-pence  a  day  before  the  tax,  and 
they  are  not  more  now. 

The  high  price  of  fuch  commodities  does    not    necef- 
farily  dimiminifh  the  ability  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 

ta 
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to  bring  up  families.  Upon  the  fober  and  induftrious 
poor,  taxes  upon  fuch  commodities  a6t  as  fumptuary  laws* 
and  difpofc  them  either  to  moderate,  or  to  refrain  altoge- 
ther from  the  ufe  of  fuperfluities  which  they  can  no  longer 
eafily  afford.  Their  ability  to  bring  up  families,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  forced  frugality,  inllead  of  being  dimi- 
niilied,  is  frequently,  perhaps,  increafed  by  the  tax.  It 
Is  the  fober  and  induftrious  poor  who  generally  bring  up 
the  moil  numerous  families,  and  who  principally  fupply 
the  demand  for  ufeful  labour.  All  the  poor  indeed  are 
not  fober  and  induftrious,  and  the  diffolute  and  diforderly 
might  continue  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  fuch 
commodities  after  this  rile  of  price  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before  ;  without  regarding  the  diftrefs  which  this  indul- 
gence might  bring  upon  their  families.  Such  diforderly 
perfonsj  however,  feldom  rear  up  numerous  families ; 
their  children  generally  perifhing  from  neglefl:,  mifma- 
nagement,  and  the  fcantinefs  or  unwholefomenefs  of  their 
food.  If  by  the  ftrength  of  their  conftitution  they  fur- 
vive  the  hardfhips  to  which  the  bad  condu£l:  of  their  pa- 
rents expofes  thera;  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  condu6l 
commonly  corrupts  their  morals  ;  fo  that,  inrftead  of  be- 
ing ufeful  to  fociety  by  their  induftry,  they  become  pub- 
lic nuifances  by  their  vices  and  difordeis.  Though  the 
advanced  price  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  therefore, 
might  increafe  fomewhat  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  diforderly  fa- 
milies, and  thereby  diminifli  fomewhat  their  ability  to  bring 
up  children ;  it  would  not  probably  diminilh  much  the 
ufeful  population  of  the  country. 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  neceflaries,  unlefs  it  is 
compenfated  by  a  pi^oportionable  rife  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, muft  neceffarlly  diminifh;more  or  lefs  the  ability  of 
the  poor  to  bring  up  numerous  families,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  fupply  the  demand  for  ufeful  labour  ;  whatever  may- 
be the  {\\te  of  that  demand,  whether  increafiag,  ftation- 
ary,  or  declining  ;  or  fuch  as  requires  an  increafmg,  ftation- 
ary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes    upon    luxuries  have  no    tendency  to  raife  the 

price  of  any   other   commoJities  except  that  of  the  com- 

moaiiies    taxed.      Taxes  upon  neceflaries,    by    raifing  the 

wages  Qf  labour,  nsceflarily  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all 

Dd  2  manufadures. 
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manufaftures,  and  confequently  to  diminifli  the  extent  of 
their  falc  and  confumption.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are  final- 
ly paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  commodities  taxed,  with- 
out any  retribution.  They  fall  indifferently  upon  every 
fpecies  of  revenue,  the  wag^s  of  labour,  the  profits  of 
ftock,  and  the  rent  of  land.  Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  fa 
far  as  they  affeft  the  labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid, 
partly  by  landlords  in  the  diminifhed  rent  of  their  lands, 
and  partly  by  rich  confumers,  whether  landlords,  or  others, 
in  the  advanced  price  of  manufadlured  goods  ;  and  always 
with  a  confiderable  over-charge.  The  advanced  price  of 
fuch  manufacStures  as  are  real  neceffaries  of  life,  and  are 
deftined  for  the  confumption  of  the  poor,  of  coarfe  wool- 
lens, for  example,  muft  be  compenfated  to  the  poor  by  a 
farther  advancement  of  their  wages.  The  middling  and 
fuperior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  underftood  their  own 
intereft,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes  upon  the  necef- 
faries of  life,  as  well  as  all  direcft  taxes  upon  the  wages 
of  labour.  The  final  payment  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other  falls  altogether  upon  themfelves,  and  always  with 
a  confiderable  over-charge.  They  fall  heavieft  upon  the 
landlords,  who  always  pay  in  a  double  capacity ;  in  that 
of  landlords,  by  the  redu<flion  of  their  rent ;  and  in  that 
of  rich  confumers,  by  the  increafe  of  their  expence.  The 
obfervation  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes 
are,  in  the  price  of  certain  goods,  fometimes  repeated  and 
accumulated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfedllyju It  with  re- 
gard to  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life.  In  the  price  of 
leather,  for  example,  you  muft  pay,  not  only  for  the  tax. 
upon  the  leather  of  your  own  flioes,  but  for  a  part  of 
that  upon  thofe  of  the  flioe- maker  and  the  tanner.  You  ■ 
muft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the  foAp, 
and  upon  the  candles  which  thofe  workmen  confume 
while  employed  in  your  fervice,  and  for  the  tax  upon 
the  leather,  which  the  falt-maker,  the  foap-maker,  and 
the  candle-maker  confume  while  employed  in  their 
fervice. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  priiicipnl  taxes  upon  the  neceffa- 
ries of  life  are  thofe  upon  the  four  commodities  juft  now 
mentioned,  fait,  leather,  foap  and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  univerfal  fubjc£V  of 
taxation.     It  was  taxed  among  the   Romans,  and  it  is  fo 

at 
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at  prefent  in,  I  believe,  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
■quantity  annually  confumed  by  any  individual  is  fo  fmall, 
and  may  be  purchafed  fo  gradually,  that  nobody,  it  feems 
to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very  fenfibly  even  a 
pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is  in  England  taxed  at  three 
(liillings  and  four-pence  a  bufliel ;  about  three  times  the 
original  price  of  the  commodity.  In  fome  other  countries 
.  the  tax  is  ftill  higher.  Leather  is  a  real  necefiliry  of  life. 
The  ufe  of  linen  renders  foap  fuch.  In  countries  w^here 
the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  necefTary  inflru- 
ment  of  trade.  Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain 
taxed  at  thvee  halfpence  a  pound,  candles  at  a  penny  ; 
taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather,  may 
amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent. ;  upon  that  of  foap 
to  about  twenty  and  five  and  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  upon 
that  of  candles  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent ; 
taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  that  upon  fait,  are  ftill 
very  heavy.  As  all  thofe  four  commodities  are  real  necef- 
faries  of  life,  fuch  heavy  taxes  upon  them  mufi:  Increaie 
fomewhat  the  expeuce  of  the  fober  and  iaduftri^us  poor, 
3nd  muft  confequently  raife  more  or  lefs  the  v/a^c .  ol  their 
labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as  In  Great 
Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe 
of  the  word,  a  necefTary  of  life,  not  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  dreffmg  victuals,  but  for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of 
many  difl'erent  forts  of  workmen  who  work  within  doors  ; 
and  coals  are  the  cheapeft  of  all  fuel.  The  price  of  fuel 
has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that  all 
over  Great  Britain  manufactures  have  confined  themfelves 
principally  to  the  coal  countries  ;  other  parts  of  the  coun-. 
try,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  this  neceflary  article,, 
not  being  able  to  work  fo  cheap.  In  fome  manwfa<fl;ures, 
befides,  coal  is  a  neceflary  inftrument  of  trade  ;  as  in  thofe 
pf  glafs,  iron,  and  all  other  metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in 
any  cafe  be  reafonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  fo  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  coals  from  thofe  parts  of  the  countrv  in 
which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they  are  wanted. 
But  the  legiOature,  inftead  of  a  bounty,  has  impofed  a 
t.w  of  three  (hilUngs  and  three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  car- 
ried coaftways  ;  which  upon  moil  forts  of  coal  is  more  than 
fixty  per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the  coal-pit.  Coals 
4  carried 
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carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation  pay  no  duty. 
Where  they  are  naturally  cheap,  they  are  confumcd  duty 
free  :  Where  they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with 
a  heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raife  the  price  of  fubfiflence, 
and  confequently  the  wages  of  labour,  yet  they  afford  a 
confiderable  revenue  to  government,  which  it  might  not 
be  eafy  to  find  in  any  other  way.  There  may,  therefore, 
be  good  reafons  for  continuing  them.  The  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  corn,  fo  far  as  it  tends  in  the  ac^lual 
ftate  of  tillage  to  raife  the  price  of  that  neceifary  article, 
produces  all  the  like  bad  effecTts ;  and  inflead  of  affording 
any  revenue,  frequently  occafions  a  very  great  expence  to 
government.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  which  in  years  of  moderate  plenty  amount 
to  a  prohibition  ;  and  the  abfolute  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation either  of  live  cattle  or  of  fait  provifions,  which 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  flate  of  the  law,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  fcarcity,  is  at  prefent  fufpended  for  a 
limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, have  all  the  bad  effedls  of  taxes  upon  the  neceffa^ 
ties  of  life,  and  produce  no  revenue  to  government.  No- 
thing feems  necefTary  for  the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  futility  of  that  fyftem  in"^on= 
fequence  of  which  they  have  been  eflablifhed. 

Taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  much  higher  in 
many  other  countries  than  in  Great  Britain-  Duties  up- 
on flour  and  meal  when  ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon 
bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  coun- 
tries. In  Holland  the  money  price  of  the  bread  confumed 
in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of  fuch  taxes. 
In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  pay  every  year  fo  much  a  head,  according  to  the 
fort  of  bread  they  are  fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who 
confume  wlieattn  bread,  pay  three  gilders  fifteen  ftivers  ; 
about  fix  fhillings  and  nine-pence  halfpenny.  Thefc,  and 
feme  other  taxes  of  the  fame  kind  by  raifing  the  price 
of  labour,  are  faid  to  have  ruined  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufacl:urcs  of  Holland  *.  Similar  taxes,  though  not 
quite  fo  heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  flates  of 

*  McnioircE  conccrnant  ks  Droits,  &c.  p.  arc,  21  r. 
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Cienoa,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  hi  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaflalla,  and  in  the  ecclefiaflical 
ftate.  A  French  *  author  of  fome  note  has  propofed  to 
reform  the  finances  of  his  country,  by  fubfhituting  in  the 
room  of  the  greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  moll  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  fays  Cicero, 
which  has  not  fometiraes  been  aflerted  by  fome  philo- 
fophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  are  Hill  more  common  than 
thofe  upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether 
butchers  meat  is  any  where  a  necelTliry  of  life.  Grain  and 
other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of  m.ilk,  cheefe,  and  but- 
ter, or  oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be  had,  it  is  known 
from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers  meat,  afford 
.the  mod  plentiful,  the  moft  wholcfome,  the  moft  nourifli- 
5ng,  and  the  rnoft  invigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where 
requires  that  any  man  fliould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in 
•jnoll  places  requires  that  he  fliould  wear  a  linen  Ihirt  or  a 
pair  of  leather  fhoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  necefiTaries  or 
luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  diflercnt  ways.  The  con- 
fumer  may  either  pay  an  annual  fum  on  account  of  his 
ufing  or  confuming  goods  of  a  certain  kind ;  or  the  goods 
iriay  be  taxed  \ylule  they  remain  in  .the  hands  of  the 
dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer. 
The  confuraable  goods  which  laft  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore they  are  confumed  altogether,  are  moft  properly  tax- 
ed in  the  one  way.  Thofe  of  which  the  confumption  is 
either  immediate  or  more  fpeedy,  in  the  other.  The 
coach-tax  and  plate-tax  are  examples  of  the  former 
method  of  impofing  t  The  greater  part  of  the  other  duties 
.of  excife  and  cuftoms,  of  the  latter. 

A  COACH  may,  with  good  management,  laft  ten  or 
twelve  years.  It  might  be  taxed,  once  for  all,  before  it 
comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  coach-maker.  But  it  is 
certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer  to  pay  four 
pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  coach,  than 
to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eig^rt  pounds  additional 
price  to  the  i:oach-maker  ;  or  a  fum  equivalent  to  what  the 

*  Le  Reformateur. 
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tax  is  likely  to  cofl  him  during  the  time  he  ufes  the  fame 
coach.  A  fervice  of  plnte,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  hill 
more  than  a  century.  It  is  certainly  eafier  for  the  con- 
fumer  to  pay  five  fliillings  a  year  for  every  hundred 
ounces  of  plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than  to 
redeem  this  long  annuity  at  five  and  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years  purchafe,  which  would  enhance  the  price  at 
leafl  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  different 
taxes  which  affecl  houfes  are  certainly  more  conveniently 
paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than  by  a  heavy  tax 
of  equal  value  upon  the  firft  building  or  fale  of  th^ 
houfe. 

It  was  the  well-known  propofal  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker, 
that  all  commodities,  even  thofe  of  which  the  confump- 
tion  is  either  immediate  or  very  fpeedy,  fliould  be  taxed  in 
this  manner  •,  the  dealer  advancing  nothing,  but  the  con- 
fumcr  paying  a  certain  annual  fum  for  the  licence  to  con- 
fume  certain  goods.  The  object  of  his  fcheme  M'as  to 
promote  all  the  different  branches  of  foreign  trade,  parti- 
cularly the  carrying  trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties  upon 
imiportation  and  exportation,  and  thereby  enabling  the 
merchant  to  employ  his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the 
purchafe  of  goods  and  the  freight  of  flnps,  no  part  of 
either  being  diverted  towards  the  advancing  of  taxes. 
The  projecff,  however,  of  taxing,  in  this  manner,  goods 
of  immethat,  or  fpeedy  confumption,  feems  liable  to  the 
four  follow  ng  very  important  objections.  Firft,  the  tax 
t^'ould  be  more  uni^-ciual,  or  not  fo  well  proportioned  to 
the  cxpence  and  confumption  of  the  different  contributors, 
as  in  t^;e  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  impofed.  The 
taxes  upon  ale,  wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  which  are 
advanced  by  the  dealers,  are  filially  paid  by  the  dirferent 
confumers  exatftly  in  proportion  to  their  refpeclive  con- 
fumption. But  if  the  tax  were  to  be  paid  by  purchafing 
a  licence  to  drink  thofe  liquors,  the  fober  would,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  confumption,  be  taxed  much  more  heavily 
than  the  drunken  confumer.  A  family  which  exercifcd 
great  hofpitality  would  be  taxed  much  more  lightly  than 
on>  who  entertained  fewer  gucfts.  Secondly,  this  mode 
'of  rr>Tf^on,  by  pa^inyfor  an  annual,  half-yearly,  or  quar- 
ter!'^ Vrjice  to  confume  certain  goods,  would  diminifh 
very  nmch  one  of  the  principal  conveniences  of  taxes  up- 
on 
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on  goods  of  fpeedy  confumption  ;  the  piece-meal  payment, 
In  the  price  of  three-pence  half-penny,  which  is  at  pre- 
fent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter,  the  different  taxes  upon 
malt,  hops,  and  beer,  together  with  t!ie  extraordinary 
profit  which  the  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced  th,?m^ 
.ynay  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.  If  a 
workman  can  conveniently  fpare  thofe  three  halfpence,  he 
buys  a  pot  of  porter.  If  he  cannot,  he  contents  himfelf 
with  a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny  faved  is  a  penny  got,  he 
thus  gains  a  farthing  by  his  temperance.  He  pays  the  tax 
piece-meal,  as  he  can  atlbrd  to  pay  it,  and  when  he  can 
afford  to  pay  it  j  and  every  acTt  of  payment  is  perfe(n:ly  vo- 
luntary, and  what  he  can  avoid  if  he  cliufes  to  do  fo. 
Thirdly,  fuch  taxes  vfould  operate  lefs  as  fumptuary  laws. 
When  the  licence  was  once  purchafed,  whether  the  pur- 
chafer  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,  his  tax  would  be  the 
fame.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman  were  to  pay  all  at  once, 
by  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  -equal 
to  what  he  at  prefent  pays,  with  little  or  no  inconveniency, 
upon  all  the  different  pots  and  pints  of  porter  which  he 
drinks  in  any  fuch  period  of  time,  the  fum  might  fre- 
quently diftrefs  him  very  much.  This  ~  mode  of  taxation, 
therefore,  it  feems  evident,  couM  never,  without  the  mofb 
grievous  opprefTion,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without  any  op- 
preffion.  In  feverai  countries,  however,  comnaodities  of 
an  immediate  or  very  fpeedy  confumption  are  taxed  in  this 
manner.  In  Holland,  people  pay  fo  much  a  head  for  a 
licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  tax  up- 
on bread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confumed  in  farm-houfes 
and  country  villages,  is  there  levied  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  duties  of  excife  are  impofed  chiefly  upon  goods  of 
home  produce  deftined  for  home  confumption.  They  arc 
impofed  only  upon  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  mod  gene- 
ral ufe.  There  can  never  be  any  doubt  either  concerning 
the  goods  which  are  fubject  to  thofe  duties,  or  concern- 
ing the  particular  duty  which  each  fpecies  of  goods  is 
fubjetfl:  to.  They  fall  almoft  altogether  upon  what  J  call 
luxuries,  excepting  always  the  four  duties  abovemcntion- 
ed,  upon  fait,  foap,  leather,  candle?,  and,  perhaps,  tlia: 
^pon  green  glafs. 
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The  duties  of  cufloms  are  much  more  ancient  than 
thofe  of  excife.  They  feem  to  have  been  called  cuftoms, 
as  denoting  cuflomary  payments  which  had  been  in  ufe 
from  time  immemorial.  They  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally confidered  as  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants. 
During  the  barbarous  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  merchants, 
like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs,  were  confidered 
as  little  better  than  emancipated  bondmen,  v/hofe  perfons 
were  defpifed,  and  whofe  gains  were  envied.  The  great 
nobility,  who  had  confented  that  the  king  (hould  tallage 
the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  were  not  unwilling  that 
he  fliould  tallage  likewife  thofe  of  an  order  of  men  whom 
it  was  much  lefs  their  interefl  to  protect.  In  thofe  igno- 
rant times,  it  was  not  underflood,  that  the  profits  of 
merchants  are  a  fubje(Et  not  taxable  directly  ;  or  that  the 
final  payment  of  all  fuch  taxes  mufl  fall,  with  a  confider- 
able  over-charge,  upon  the  confumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  upon  more 
unfavourably  than  thofe  of  EngUfli  merchants.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  thofe  of  the  former  fhould  be 
taxed  more  heavily  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  This  dif- 
titftion  between  the  duties  upon  aliens  and  thofe  upon 
Englifli  merchantSj  which  was  begun  from  ignorance,  has 
been  continued  from  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order 
to  give  our  own  merchants  an  advantage  both  in  the  home 
and  in  the  foreign  market. 

With  this  diftincTlion,  the  ancient  duties  of  cuftoms 
were  impofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of  goods,  neceflaries 
as  well  as  luxuries,  goods  exported  as  well  as  goods  im- 
ported. Why  ihould  the  dealers  in  one  fort  of  goods,  it 
feems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more  favoured  than  thofe 
in  another  ?  or  why  fliould  the  merchant  exporter  be 
more  favoured  than  the  merchant  importer  ? 

The  ancient  cuftoms  were  divided  into  three  branches. 
The  firft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  ancient  of  all  thofe  du- 
ties, was  that  upon  wool  and  leather.  It  feems  to  have 
been  chiefly  oi-  altogether  an  exportation  duty.  When 
the  woollen  manufafture  came  to  be  eftabliftied  in  Eng- 
land, left  the  king  fliould  lofe  any  part  of  his  cuftoms  up- 
on wool  by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty 
was  impofed  upon  them.     The  other  two  branches  Mere, 

firft. 
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fird,  a  duty  upon  wine,  which  being  impofed  at  fo  much 
^  ton,  was  called  a  tonnage  •,  and,  fecondly,  a  duty  upon 
all  other  goods,  whicli,  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  pound 
of  their  fuppofed  value,  was  called  a  poundage.  In  the 
forty-feventh  yesr  of  Edward  III.  a  duty  of  /jxpcnce  in 
the  pound  Vv-^as  impofed  upon  all  goods  exported  and  im- 
ported, except  wools,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  wineSj, 
which  were  fubje6l  to  particular  duties.  In  the  fourteenth 
of  Richard  II.  this  duty  was  raifed  to  one  fhilling  in  the 
pound  j  but  three  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  fixpence.  It  was  raifed  to  eighi-pence  in  the  fecond 
year  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fame 
prince,  to  one  fhilling.  From  this  time  to  the  ninth  year 
of  William  III.  this  duty  continued  at  one  fliilling  in  the 
pound.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  gene- 
rally granted  to  the  king  by  one  and  the  fame  aO:  of  par- 
liament, and  were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage,  The  fubhdy  of  poundage  having  continued  for 
fo  long  a  time  at  one  fhilling  in  the  pound,  or  at  five  per 
cent ;  a  fubfidy  came,  in  the  language  of  the  cuftoms,  to 
denote  a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent.  This 
fubfidy,  which  is  now  called  the  Old  Subfidy,  ftill  conti- 
nues to  be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates  eilabliihed 
in  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The  method  of  afcertaining, 
by  a  book  of  rates,  the  value  of  goods  fubjecl  to  this  du- 
ty, is  laid  ^o  be  older  than  the  time  of  James  I.  The 
new  fubfidy  impofed  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  A'Villiam 
III.,  was  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  goods.  The  one-third  and  the  two-third  fubfidy  made 
up  between  tlrem  another  five  per  cent,  of  which  they 
were  proportionable  parts.  The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a 
fourth  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods ;  and 
that  of  1759,  a  fifth  upon  fome  particular  forts  of  goods. 
Bcfides  thole  five  fubfidies,  a  great  variety  of  other  duties 
have  occafionally  been  impofed  upon  particular  forts  of 
goods,  in  order  fometime^.  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate,  and  fometimes  to  re':^ulate  the  trade  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile 
fyflem. 

That  fyftem  has  come  gradually  more  and  more  into 
fafhion.  The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed  indifferently  upon 
exportation  as  well  as  importation.     The  four   fubfequent 

fubilaies. 
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fubfidies,  as  well  as  the  other  duties  which  have  fince  been 
occafionally  impofed  upon  particular  forts  of  goods,  have, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid  altogether  upon  importa- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home 
produce  and  manufacture,  have  either  been  lightened  or 
taken  away  altogether.  In  moft  cafes  they  have  been 
taken  away.  Bounties  have  even  been  given  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  fome  of  them.  Drawbacks  too,  fometimes 
of  the  whole,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  of  a  part  of  the  duties 
which  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
have  been  granted  upon  their  exportation.  Only  half  the 
duties  impofed  by  the  old  fubfidy  upon  importation  are 
drawn  back  upon  exportation  :  but  the  whole  of  thofe  im- 
pofed by  the  latter  fubfidies  and  other  impofts  are,  upon 
the  greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back  in  the  fame  manner. 
This  growing  favour  of  exportation,  and  difcouragement  of 
importation,  have  fufFered  only  a  few  exceptions,  which 
chiefly  concern  the  materials  of  fome  manufaClures.  Thefe, 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  willing  ftiould  come  as 
cheap  as  poflible  to  themfelves,  and  as  dear  as  poflible  to 
their  rivals  and  competitors  in  other  countries.  Foreign 
niatefials  are,  upon  this  account,  fometimes  allowed  to  be 
imported  duty  free ;  Spanifli  wool  for  example,  flax,  and 
raw  linen  yarn.  The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  home 
produce,  and  of  thofe  which  are  the  peculiar  produce  of 
our  colonies,  has  fometimes  been  prohibited,  and  fometimes 
fubjcifted  to  higher  duties.  The  exportation  of  Englifh 
wccl  has  been  prohibited.  That  of  beaver  fkins,  of  beaver 
wcol,  and  of  gum  Senega,  has  been  fubjefted  to  higher  du- 
ties ',  Great-Britain,  by  the  conqueft  of  Canada  and  Sene- 
gal, having  got  almoft  the  monopoly  of  thofe  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  fyftem  has  not  been  very  favoura- 
ble to  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  "the  country,  |l 
have  endeavoured  to  fliew  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  in- 
quiry. It  feems  not  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  tlie 
revenue  of  the  fovereign  j  fo  far  at  leaft  as  that  revenue 
depends  upon  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

In  confequence  of  that  fyftem,  the  importation  of  feveral 
forts  of  goods  has  been  prohibited  altogether.  This  pro- 
Jiibition  has  in  fome  cafes  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others 

has 
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has  very  much  dimmifhed  the  importation  of  thofe  com- 
modities, by  reducing  the  importers  to  the  necefTity  of 
fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented  the  importation  of 
foreign  woollens  ;  and  it  has  very  much  dimiuiftied  that  of 
foreign  filks  and  velvets.  In  both  cafes  it  has  entirely  an** 
nihilated  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  fuch  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed  upon  the  im- 
portation of  many  different  forts  of  foreign  goods,  in  ord^r 
to  difcourage  their  confumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in 
many  cafes  ferved  only  to  encourage  fmuggling ;  and  in  all 
cafes  have  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  cuiloms  below  what 
more  moderate  duties  would  have  afforded.  The  faying 
of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  cuftoms  two 
and  two,  inftead  of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only  one, 
holds  perfecftly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy  duties,  which 
never  could  have  been  impofed,  had  not  the  mercantile  fyf- 
tem  taught  us,  in  many  cafes,  to  employ  taxation  as  an  in-i 
itrament,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  arc  fometimes  given  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  home  produce  and  manufaiflures,  and  the 
drawbacks  which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  more  deftruftive  of 
the  public  revenue  than  any  other.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
bounty  or  drawback,  the  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  fome- 
times Ihipped  and  fent  to  fea  ;  but  foon  afterwards  cl^ndef- 
tinely  relanded  in  feme  other  part  of  the  country.  The  de- 
falcation of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  occafioned  by  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are  obtained  fraudu- 
lently, is  very  great.  The  grcfs  produce  of  the  cuftoms  in 
the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  January  1755,  amount- 
ed to  5,068,000/.  '^rhe  Hounties  which  were  paid  out  of 
ihis  revenue,  though  in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty 
upon  corn,  amounted  to  167,800/.  The  drawbacks  which 
were  paid  upon  debenture*^  and  certificates,  to  2,156,800/. 
Bounties  and  drawbacks  together,  amounted  to  2,324,600/. 
In  confequence  of  th'efe  dedutftions  the  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  amounted  only  to  2,743,400/.-  from  which,  de- 
duciifig  287,903/  for  the  expence  of  management  in  fa- 
iarics  and  other  incidents,  the  neat  revenue  of  ths  cuftoms 
for  that  year  comes  out   to  be  2,455,500/.     Tiie  expence 

of 
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of  management  amounts  in  this  manner  to  between  fly^ 
and  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs  revenue  of  the  culloms, 
and  to  fomething  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  what  re-* 
mains  of  that  revenue,  after  deducting  what  is  paid  away 
in  bounties  and  dra\vbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  alnioft  all  goods  im- 
ported, our  merchant  importers  fmuggle  as  much,  and 
make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant  export- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  make  entry  of  more  than  they  export ; 
fometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pafs  for  great  dealers  in 
goods  which  pay  no  duty  5  and  fometimes  to  gain  a  bounty 
or  a  drawback.  Our  exports,  in  confequence  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent frauds,  appear  upon  the  cuftom-houfe  books  greatly 
to  over'.a'vjnce  our  imports ;  to  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of 
thofe  politicians  who  meafure  the  national  profperity  by 
what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unlefs  particularly  exempted,  and 
fuch  exemptions  are  not  very  numerous,  are  liable  to  fome 
duties  of  cuftoms.  If  any  goods  are  imported  not  menti- 
oned in  thp  book  of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at  4s.  9^\ci.  for 
every  twenty  (liillings  value,  according  to  the  oath  of  the 
importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five  fubfidies,  or  five  poundage 
duties.  The  book  of  rates  is  extremely  comprehenfive, 
and  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them 
little  ufed,  arid  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is  upon  this 
account  frequently  uncertain  under  what  article  a  particular 
fort  of  goods  ought  to  be  clafled,  and  confequently  what 
duty  they  ought  to  pay.  Miftakes  with  regard  to  this 
fometimes  ruin  the  cuilom-houfe  officer,  and  frequently 
occafion  much  trouble,  expence,  and  vexation  to  the  im- 
porter. In  point  of  perfpiculty,  precifion,  and  diftin£lnefs, 
therefore,  the  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe 
of  excife. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mem^^ers  of  any 
fociety  (liould  contribute  to  the  public  revenue  in  propor- 
tion to  their  refpecflive  expence,  it  does  not  feem.  neceflary 
that  every  fingle  article  of  that  expence  fliouid  be  taxed. 
The  revenue,  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  excife,  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  fall  as  equally  upon  the  contributors  as  that  which 
is  levied  by  the  duties  of  cuftoms -,  and  the  duties  of  ex- 
cife 
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€ife  are  impofed  upon  a  few  articles  only  of  the  moft  gene- 
ral ufe  and  confumptlon.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  that,  by  proper  management,  the  duties  of  cufiioms 
might  likewife,  without  any  lofs  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
with  great  advantage  to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  con- 
fumptlon in  Great  Britain,  feem  at  prefent  to  confifl;  chiefly 
in  foreign  wines  and  brandies  *,  in  fome  of  the  prcduftions 
of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  fugar,  rum,  tobacco,  co- 
coa-nuts, &c.  and  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
tea,  coffee,  china-ware,  fpiceries  of  all  kinds,  feveral  forts 
of  piece-goods,  &c.  Thefe  different  articles  afford,  per- 
haps, at  prefentJ^  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  which  is 
drawn  from  the  duties  of  cufloms.  The  taxes  which  at 
prefent  fubfift  upon  foreign  manufadlures,  if  you  except 
thofe  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing  enumera- 
tion, have  the  greater  part  of  them  been  impofed  for  the 
purpofe,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly,  or  to  give  our 
own  merchants  an  advantage  in  the  hom.e  market.  By  re- 
moving all  prohibitions,  and  by  fubjedling  ail  foreign  manu- 
failures  to  fuch  moderate  taxes,  as  it  was  found  from  experi- 
ence afforded  upon  each  article  the  greateft  revenue  to  the- 
public,  OUT  own  workmen  might  ftill  have  a  confiderable 
advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  many  articles,  fome  of 
which  at  prefent  afford  no  revenue  to  government,  and 
others  a  very  inconfiderable  one,  might  afford  a  very  great 
one. 

HrGH=  taxes,  fortietimes  by  dimlnifinng  the  confumption 
ef  the  taxed  commodities,  and  fometimes  by  encouraging 
fmuggling,  frequently  aflbrd  a  fmaller  revenue  to  govern- 
ment than  what  might  be  drawn  from  more  moderate^ 
taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  efFecfl  of  the; 
diminution  of  confumption,  there  can  be  but  one  re- 
medy, and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the  ePte^  of 
the  encouragement  given  to  fmuggling,,  it  may  perhaps  hi 
remedied  in  two  ways ;  either  by  diminifhing  the  tempta- 
tion to  fmuggle,  or  by  increafing  the  difHculty  of  fmugc^ling. 

■^Thq: 
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The  temptation  to  fmucjgle  can  be  diminiflied  only  by  the 
iovvering  of  the  tax  ;  and  the  difhculty  of  fmuggling  can 
be.  encrcafed  only  by  eitablifhing  that  fyflem  of  adminif- 
tra'don.  which  is  molt  proper  for  preventing  it. 

The  excife  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  experience, 
ob[lru(ft  and  embarrafs  tlie  operations  of  the  fmuggler 
much  more  efFeclually  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  By  in- 
troducing into  the  curtoms  a  fyllem  of  adminiilration  as 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  excife  as  the  nature  of  the  different 
duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling  might  be  very 
much  encreafed.  This  alteration,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by 
many  people,  might  very  eafdy  be  brought  about. 

The  importer  of   commodities  liable  to  any  duties  of 
euiloms,  it  has  been  faid,  might  at  his  option   be   allowed 
either  to  carry  them  to   his  o\^'n  private  ware-houfe,  or   to 
lodge  them  in  a  v/arehoufe  provided  either  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  or  that  of  the  public,  but  under  the  key  of  the   cuf- 
tom-houfe  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened  but   in  his  pre- 
fence.     If  the  merchant  carried  them   to  his  own  private 
warehoufe,  the  duties   to  be  immediately  paid,  and   never 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that  warehoufe  to  be  at 
all  times  fubjeifl  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftom- 
houfc  ofacer,  in   order   to   afcertain  how  far  the  quantity 
contained  in  it  correfponded  with  that  for  which  the   duty 
had  been  paid.     If  he  carried  them  to  the  public  warehoufe, 
no  duty  to  be  paid  till  they  were  taken  out  for  home  con- 
fumption.     If  taken  out  for  exportation,  to  be  duty-free  j 
proper  fecurity  being  always  given  that  they   fliould  be   fo 
exported.     The  dealers  in  thofe  particular  commodities,  ei- 
ther by  wholefale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  fubjecfl  to  the 
vifit  and  examination  of  the   cuftom-hoafe   officer ;  and  to 
be  obliged  to  juflify  by  proper  certificai:es  the   payment  of 
the  dutv  upon  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  their  fliops 
or   warchoufes.     What  are  called  the  excife-duties   upon 
rum  imported  are  at  prefent  levied  in  this  manner,  and  the 
fame  fyitem  of  adminiflration  might  perhaps  be   extended 
to   all  duties  upon  goods   imported;  provided   always   that 
thofe  duties  were,  like  the  duties  of  excife,  confined  to  a 
few  forts  of  goods  of  the  mod  general  ufe   and   confump- 
tion.     If  tlicy  were  extende,d  to   almofi:  all  foits  of  goods, 
as  at  prefent,  public  v/iirchoufcs  of  fuificient  extent  could 

not 
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not  eafily  be  provided,  and  goods  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
or  of  which  the  prefervation  required  much  care  and  atten- 
tion, could  not  be  fafely  truiled  by  the  merchant  in  any 
warehoufe  but  his  own. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  fmiiggling,  to  any 
confiderable  extent,  could  be  prevented  even  under  pretty 
high  duties  •,  and  if  every  duty  was  occafionally  either 
heightened  or  lowered  according  as  it  was  mod  likely,  ei- 
ther the  one  way  or  the  other,  to  aiford  the  greateft  reve- 
nue to  the  ftate  ;  taxation  being  always  employed  as  an  in- 
flrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly ;  it  feems  not 
improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  prefent  neat 
revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  in^ght  be  drawn  from  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moll 
general  ufe  and  confumption  ;  and  that  the  duties  of  cufbom 
might  thus  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  {implicity, 
certainty  and  precifion,  as  thofe  of  excife.  What  the  re- 
venue at  prefent  lofes,  by  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards  relanded  and 
confumed  at  home,  would  under  this  fyftem  be  faved  al- 
together. If  to  this  faving,  which  would  alone  be  very 
confiderable,  -was  added  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon 
the  exportation  of  home-produce  ;  in  all  cafes  in  which 
thofe  bounties  wei"e  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  fome  du- 
ties of  excife  which  had  before  been  advanced  j  it  cannot 
well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue  of  cuftoms 
might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind,  be  fully  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If  by  fuch  a  change  of  fyftem  the  public  revenue  fuffer- 
ed  no  lofs,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  would 
certainly  gain  a  very  confiderable  advantage.  The  trade  in 
the  commodities  not  taxed,  by  far  the  greateft  number, 
would  be  perfectly  free,  and  might  be  carried  on  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  v/ith  every  poffible  advantage. 
Among  thofe  commodities  would  be  comprehended  all  the 
nectfTai-ies  of  life,  and  all  the  materials  of  manufacflure. 
So  far  as  the  free  importation  of  the  neceiTaries  of  life  re  - 
duced  their  average  money  price  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but  without  re- 
ducing in  any  refpeft  its  real  recompence.  The  value  of 
money  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life  which  it  will  purchafe.     That  of  the  neceiTaries  of  hfe 
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is  altogether  independent  of  the  quantity  of  money  whicit 
can  be  had  for  them.  The  reduction  in  the  money  price 
of  labour  would  necefiarily  be  attended  with  a  proportiona- 
ble one  in  tliat  of  all  home-manufadlures,  which  would 
thereby  gain  fome  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets.  The 
price  of  fome  manufadlures  would  be  reduced  in  a  ftill 
greater  proportion  by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. If  raw  filk  could  be  imported  from  China  and  In- 
doftan  duty-free,  the  filk  manufa6lurers  in  England  could 
greatly  underfcll  thofe  of  both  France  and  Italy.  There 
would  be  no  occafion  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign 
filks  and  velvets.  The  cheapnefs  of  their  goods  would  fecure 
to  cur  own  workmen,  not  only  the  poffeiiion  of  the  home, 
but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market.  Even 
the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would  be  carried  on 
with  much  more  advantage  than  at  prefent.  If  thofe  com- 
modities were  delivered  out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for 
foreign  exportation,  being  in  this  cafe  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  -the  trade  in  them  would  be  perfetlly  free. '  The.car- 
rying  trade  in  all  forts  of  goods  would  under  this  fyftem 
enjoy  every  pofTible  advantage.  If  thofe  commodities  were 
delivered  out  for  home-confumption,  the  importer  not  be- 
ing obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
felling  his  goods,  either  tofome  dealer,  or  to  fome  confumer, 
lie  could  always  afford  to  fell  them  cheaper  than  if  he  had 
been  obliged  to  advance  it  at  the  moment  of  importation. 
Under  the  fame  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
even  in  the  taxed  commodities,  might  in  this  manner  be 
carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  it  can  at  pre- 
fent. 

It  v('^as  the  obje<fl  of  the  famous  excife  fclieme  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  to  eft  blifli,  v/ith  regard  to  wine  and  tobacco, 
a  fyftem  not  very  unlike  that  which  is  here  propofed  But 
though  the  bill  which  was  then  brought  into  parliament, 
compreheiKied  thofe  two  commodities  only  ;  it  was  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  meant  as  an  introduclion  to  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fcheme  of  the  fame  kind.  Fadlion,  combined  with 
fhe  intereft  of  fmuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo  violent, 
though  lb  unjuft,  a  clamour  againft  that  bill,  that  the  mi- 
ni4l:er  thought  proper  to  drop  it ;  and  from  a  dread  of  ex- 
citing a  clamour  of  the  fame  kind,  none  of  his  fucceflbrs 
have  dared  to  I'efume  the  proje<fl. 
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The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for  home- 
confuniption,  though  they  foinetiraes  fail  upon  the  poor, 
fall  principally  upon  people  of  midling  or  more  than  mid- 
dling fortune.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  fo- 
reign wines,  upon  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  fugar,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home-produce 
deflined  for  home-confumption,  fall  pretty  equally  upon 
people  of  all  ranks  in  proportion  to  their  refpeclive  ex- 
pence.  The  poor  pay  the  duties  upon  malt, "  hops,  beer, 
and  ale,  upon  their  own  confumption '.  The  rich,  upon  both 
their  own  confumption  and  that  of  their  fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people, 
or  of  thofe  below  the  middling  rank,  it  muft  be  obfervcd, 
is  in  every  country  much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity, 
but  in  value,  than  that  of  the  middling  and  of  thoie  above 
the  middling  rank.  The  whole  expence  of  the  inferior 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks.  In  the 
firll  place,  almofl  the  whoJe  capital  of  every  counfry  is  an- 
nually diilributed  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  as 
the  wages  of  produtlive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  both  the  rent  of  land  and  the 
profits  of  flock,  is  annually  diftrllnited  among  the  fame 
rank,  in  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  menial  fervanis, 
and  other  unproductive  labourers.  Thirdly,  fome  part  of 
the  profits  of  flock  belongs  to  the  fame  rank^  as  a  revenue 
arifmg  from  the  employment  of  their  fmall  capitals.  The 
amount  of  the  profits  annually  made  by  fmall  ilropkeepers, 
tradefmen,  and  retailers  of  all  kinds,  is  every  Mdiere  very 
confiderable,  and  mrikes  a  very  confulerable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce.  Fourthly,  and  laftly,  fome  part  even  of 
the  rent  of  ^ands  belongs  to  the  fame  rank;  a  confiderable 
part  to  thofe  who  are  fomewhat  below  the  middlhig  rank, 
and  a  fmall  part  even  to  the  lowefl  rank  j  common  la- 
bourers fometimes  poflefTmg  in  property  an  acre  or  two 
of  land.  Though  the  expence  of  thofe  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  therefore,  taking  them  individually,  is  very  fmall, 
yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it,  taking  them  collecLlively,  amounts 
always  to  by  much  the  largeft  portion  of  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  the  fociety  ■,  what  remains,  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for  the  con- 
E  e  2  fumption 
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fumption  of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being  always  much  Ids, 
not  only  in  quantity  but  in  value.  The  taxes  upon  ex- 
pence,  therefore,  which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  fuperior 
ranks  of  people,  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  lefs  produ£l:ive  than,  either 
thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  expence  of  all 
ranks,  or  even  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the 
inferior  ranks  ;  than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifl'erently 
upon  the  whole  annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  fall  chiefly 
upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The  excife  upon  the  ma- 
terials and  manufadlure  of  home-made  fermented  and  fpi- 
rituous  Hquors  is  accordingly,  of  all  the  difi^erent  taxes 
itpon  the  expence,  by  far  the  moll  productive  \  and  this 
branch  of  the  excife  falls  very  much,  perhaps  principally, 
itpon  the  expence  of  the  common  people.  In  the  year 
■which  ended  on  the  5th  of  July  1755,  the  grofs  pro- 
duce of  this  branch  of  the  excife  amounted  to  3,341,837/. 

It  mufl  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the 
luxurious  and  not  the  neceflary  expence  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  that  ought  ever  to  be  taxed.  The  final 
payment  of  any  tax  upon  their  neceflary  expence  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people  ;  upon  the 
fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not  upon  the 
greater.  Such  a  tax  mufl  in  all  cafes  either  raife  the  wages 
of  labour,  or  lefl'en  the  demand  for  it.  It  could  not  raife 
the  wages  of  labour,  without  throwing  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.  It 
could  not  leflen  the  demand  for  labour,  without  lefl'en- 
ing  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  fund  from  which  all  countries  mult  be  finally 
paid.  Whatever  might  be  the  ftate  to  which  a  tax  of  this 
kind  reduced  the  demand  for  labour,  it  mufl  always  raife 
wages  higher  than  they  otherwife  would  be  in  that  flate  ; 
and  the  final  payment  of  this  enhancement  of  wages  mufl 
in  all  cafes  fall  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people. 

Febmented  liquors  brewed,  and  fplrituous  liquors 
diflilled,  not  for  fale,  but  for  private  ufe,  are  not  in  Great 
Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of  excife.  This  exemption,  of 
which  the  object  is  to  fave  private  families  from  the  odious 
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vifit  and  examination  of  the  tax-gatherer,  occafions  the 
'burden  of  thofe  duties  to  fall  frequently  much  lighter  upon 
■the  rich  than  upon  the  poor.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  com- 
mon to  diflil  for  private  ufe,  though  it  is  done  fometimes. 
But  in  the  country,  many  middling  and  almoft  ail  rich  and 
great  families  brew  their  own  beer.  Their  ftrong  beer, 
therefore,  cofts  thern  eight  (liillings  a  barrel  lefs  than  it 
cofts  the  common  brewer,  who  muft  have  his  profit  upon 
the  tax,  as  .well  as  upon  all  the  other  expence  which  he 
advances.  Such  families,  therefore,  muft  drink  their  beer 
at  leaft  nine  or  ten  fhillings  a  barrel  cheaper  than  any 
liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can  be  drank  by  the  common 
people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more  convenient  to  buy 
their  beer  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brewery  of  the  ale- 
houfe.  Malt,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for  the 
ufe  of  a  private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  exa- 
mination of  the  gatherer  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  family  mult 
compound  at  feven  fhillings  and  fixpence  a  head  for  the 
tax.  Seven  fliillings  and  fixpence  jire  equal  to  the  excife 
iipon  ten  bulhels  of  malt;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what 
all  the  different  members  of  any  fober  family,  raen,  wo- 
men, and  children,  are  at  an  average  likely  to  confume. 
But  in  rich  and  great  families,  where  -country  hofpitality  is 
much  pradlifed,  the  malt  liv]uors  confumcd  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  make  but  a  fraall  part  of  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  houfe.  Either  on  account  of  this  compo.- 
fition,  however,  or  for  other  reafonsj  it  is  not  near  fo 
■common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for  private  ufe.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  equitable  reafon  why  thofe  who  either  brev/ 
or  diflil  for  private  ufe,  ihould  not  be  fubje£l  to  a  compofi- 
tion  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  GREATER  revenue  thjan  what  Is  at  prefent  drawn  from 
all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  might  be  rail- 
ed, it  has  frequently  been  fald,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon 
malt ;  the  opportunities  of  defrauding  the  revenue  being 
much  greater  in  a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-houfe  ;  and 
ihofe  who  brew  for  private  ufe  being  exempted  from  all 
duties  or  compofition  for  duties,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with 
thofe  who  malt  for  private  ufe. 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of  malt  is 
t.ommonly  brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and  a  half, 
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fometimes  into  three  barrels  of  porter.  The  different  taxes 
upon  malt  amount  to  fix  {hillings  a  quarter;  tliofe  upon 
ftrong  beer  and  ale  to  eight  Ihillings  a  barrel.  In  the 
porter  brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt, 
beer  and  ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-fix  and  thirty 
fiiillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  In  the 
country  brewery  for  common  country  fale,  a  quarter  of 
malt  is  feldom  brewed  into  lefs  than  two  barrels  of  ftrong 
and  one  barrel  of  fmall  beer  ;  frequently  into  two  barrels 
and  a  half  of  ftrong  beer.  The  different  taxes  upon 
fmall  beer  amount  to  one  fhilling  and  four-pence  a  barrel. 
In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes 
upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  feldom  amount  to  lefs  than 
twenty-three  fhillings  and  four-pence,  frequently  to  twenty- 
fix  ihillings,  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  therefore,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  can- 
not be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
fiiillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  mal;.  But  by 
taking  off  all  the  different  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and 
by  tripling  tlie  malt-tax,  or  by  raifing  it  from  fix  to  eigh- 
teen fiiillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  re- 
venue,^ it  isfaid,  might  be  raifed  by  this  fingle  tax  than 
what  is  at  prefent  drawn  from  all  thofe  heavier  taxes. 
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To  which  adding  the  average  malt  tax,  or  95^>895      3      -/j 

The    whole    amount     of    thofe    different  1  ,,  ,, 

taxes  comes  out  to  be  -  -  j      >jyj    jj      /      ;/i6 

But  by' tripling  the  malt  tax,  or  by  raif-"! 

ing  it  from  fix  to  ei'ghtten  [hillings/  ,35,53.  n_  o_ 
upon  the  quarter  of  rncdt,  that  fingle  T  "'  < '  J  J  Te 
tax  would  produce  -  -  j 

A  fam  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  by      -       280,832      i      2'^- 

Under  the  old  malt  tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended  a 
tax  of  four  fliillings  upon  the  hogfhead  of  cyder,  and  ano- 
ther of  ten  fliillings  upon  the  barrel  of  mum.  In  1774, 
the  tax  upon  cyder  produced  only  3083/.  6/.  Br/.  It 
probably  fell  fomewhat  fhort  of  its  ufual  amount  j  all 
the  different  taxes  upon  cyder  having  that  year  pro- 
duced lefs  than  ordinary.  The  tax  upon  mum,  though 
much  heavier,  is  ftili  lefs  produ(ftive,  on  account  of  the 
fmaller  confumption  of  that  liquor.  But  to  balance  what- 
ever may  be  the  ordinary  amount  of  thofe  two  taxes ; 
there  is  comprehended  under  what  is  called  The  country 
excife,  firfl,  the  old  excife  of  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence  upon  the  hogfhcad  of  cyder  j  fecondly  a  like  tax  of 
fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogfliead  of  ver- 
juice •,  thirdly,  another  of  eight  (hillings  and  nine-pence 
upon  the  hogfliead  of  vinegar  ;  and,  ladly,  a  fourth  tax 
of  eleven-pence  upon  the  gallon  "of  mead  or  metheglin  : 
The  produce  of  thofe  different  taxes  will  probably  much 
more  than  counterbalance  that  of  the  duties  impofed, 
by  what  is  called  The  annual  malt  tax  upon  cyder  and 
mum. 

Malt 
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Malt  is  confumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  bee? 
and  ale,  but  in  the  manufa(flure  of  low  wines  and  fpirits. 
If  the  malt  tax  was  to  be  raifed  to  eighteen  fhillings  up- 
on the  quarter,  it  might  be  necefTary  to  make  fome  abate- 
ment in  the  different  excifes  which  are  impofed  upon  thofe 
particular  forts  of  low  wines  and  fpirits  of  which  malt 
makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  In  what  are  called 
Malt  fpirits,  it  makes  commonly  but  a  third  part  of  the 
materials  ;  the  other  two  thirds  being  either  raw  barley, 
or  one-third  barley  and  onerthird  wheat.  In  the  diftil- 
lery  of  malt  fpirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  temp- 
tation to  fmuggle,  are  much  greater  than  either  in  a  brew- 
ery or  in  a  malt-houfe  ;  the  opportunity,  on  account  of 
the  fmaller  bulk  and  greater  value  of  the  commodity  ;  and 
tlie  temptation,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  height  of  the 
duties,  which  amount  to  3J-.  lold.  *  upon  the  gallon  of 
fpirits.  By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and  reduc- 
ing thofe  upon  the  diftillery,  both  the  opportunities  and 
the  temptation  to  fmuggle  would  be  diminiflied,  which 
might  occafion  a  flill  further  augmentation  of  revenue. 

It  has  for  fome  time  paft  been  the  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  difcourage  the  confumption  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
on  account  of  their  fuppofed  tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  common  people.  According  to 
this  policy,  the  abatement  of  the  taxes  upon  the  diftillery 
ought  not  to  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce  in  any  refpe<Sl  the  price 
of  thofe  liquors.  Spirituous  liquors,  might-remain  as  dear  as 
ever*,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  wholefome  and  invigorating 
liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  confiderably  reduced  in 
their  price.  The  people  might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from 
one  of  the  burdens  of  which  they  at  prefent  complain  the 
moft  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  might  be  confi- 
derably augmented. 

The  objecftions  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  this  alteration  in 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  excife  duties,  feem  to  be  without 
foundation.  Thofe  objedlions  are,  that  the  tax,  inftead 
of  dividing  itfelf  as  at  prefent  pretty  equally  upon  the 
profit  of  the  maltfter,  upon  that  of  the  brewer,  and  upon 

*  ThougK  the  duties  dirc(Sly  impofed  upon  proof  fpirits  amoiint  only  to 
2.'.  del.  per  pnllon,  thefe  added  to  the  duties  upon  the  low  wines,  from  which 
they  arc  dillilled,  amount  to  j.c  Jcid.  Both  low  wines  and  proof  fpirits  are, 
to  prevent  frauds,  now  rattd  accoroing  to  what  they  gauge  in  the  wafh. 

that 
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^liat  of  the  retailer,  would  fo  far  as  it  afFe£led  profit,  fall 
altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltfter ;  that  the  maltfler 
could  not  fo  eafily  get  back  the  amount  of  the  tax  In  the 
advanced  price  of  his  malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in 
the  advanced  price  of  their  liquor  ;  and  that  fo  heavy  a  tax 
upon  malt  might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  confiderable  time,  the 
rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  trade,  which  mufl  always 
keep  its  level  with  other  trades  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  prefent  duties  upon  malt,  beer  and  ale,  do  not  affedt 
the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  thofe  commodities,  who  all 
get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in  the  enhanc- 
ed price  of  their  goods.  A  tax  indeed  may  render  the 
goods  upon  which  it  is  impofed  fo  dear  as  to  diminifli  the 
confumption  of  them.  But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in 
malt  liquors  ;  and  a  tax  of  eighteen  {hillings  upon  the 
quarter  of  malt  could  not  well  render  thofe  liquors  dear- 
er than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  fliillings,  do  at  prefent.  Thofe  liquors,  on 
the  contrary,  would  probably  become  cheaper,  and  the 
confumption  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to  increafe  than 
to  diminiih. 

It  Is  not  very  eafy  to  underfi;and  v/hy  it  fhould  be  more 
difficult  for  the  maltfter  to  get  back  eighteen  (hillings  In 
the  advanced  price  of  his  malt,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the 
brewer  to  get  back  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes 
thirty  fhillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor.  The  maltfter,  in- 
deed, inftead  of  a  tax  of  fix  fhillings,  would  be  obliged 
to  advance  one  of  eighteen  fliillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  malt.  But  the  brewer  Is  at  prefent  obliged  to  advance 
a  tax  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  fometimes  thirty  fliil- 
lings upon  every  quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.  It 
could  not  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  maltfter  to  advance 
a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  ad- 
vance a  heavier  one.  The  maltfter  doth  not  always  keep 
in  his  granaries  a  ftock  of  malt  which  It  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  difpofe  of,  than  the  ftock  of  beer  and  ale 
which  the  brewer  frequently  keeps  in  his  cellars.  The 
former,  therefore,  may  frequently  get  the  returns  of  his 
money  as  foon  as  the  latter.  But  whatever  inconvenien- 
cy  might  arlfe  to  the  maltfter  from  being  obliged  to  ad- 
vance a  heavier  tax,  it  could  eafily  be  remedied  by  grant- 
ing 
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ing  him  a  few  montlis  longer  credit  than    is  at    prefent 
coaimoiily  givea  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land  which  did  not  reduce  the  demand  for  barley.  But 
a  change  of  fyflem,  which  reduced  the  duties  upon  a 
quarter  of  malt  brewed  into  beer  and  ale  from  twenty- 
four  and  twenty-five  {hillings  to  eighteen  (hillings,  would 
be  more  likely  to  increafe  than  diminifh  that  demand. 
The  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land,  befides,  mud  always 
be  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equal- 
ly M^ell-cultivated  hand.  If  they  were  lefs,  fome  part  of 
tlie  barley  land  would  foon  be  turned  to  fome  other  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  if  they  were  greater,  morfe  land  would  foon  be 
turned  to  the  raifing  of  barley.  When  the  ordinary  price 
of  any  particular  produce  of  land  is  at  what  may  be  called 
a  monopoly  price,  a  tax  upon  it  neceffarily  reduces  the 
rent  and  profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  produce  of  thofe  precious  vineyards,  of  which  'the 
wine  falls  fo  much  fliort  of  the  effectual  demand,  that  its 
price  is  always  above  the  natural  proportion  to  that  of  the 
produce  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivat- 
ed land,  would  necelTarily  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
tJiofe  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines  being  already 
the  highelt  that  could  be  got  for  the  quantity  common- 
ly fent  to  market,  it  could  not  be  raifed  higher  without 
diminiflung  that  quantity  ;  and  the  quantity  could  not  be 
diminiihed  without  ftill  greater  lofs,  becaufe.  the  lands 
could  not  be  turned  to  any  other  equally  valuable  pro- 
duce. The  whole  weight  of  the  tax,  therefore,  would 
fall  upon  the  rent  and  profit  j  properly  upon  the  rent 
of  the  vineyard.  When  it  haa  been  propofed  to  lay  any 
new  tax  upon  fugar,  our  fugar  planters  have  frequently 
complained  that  the  whole  weight  of  fuch  taxes  fell,  not 
upon  the  confumer,  but  upon  the  producer;  they  never 
having  been  able  to  raifc  the  price  of  their  fugar  after  the 
tax,  higher  tlian  it  was  before.  The  price  had,  it  feems, 
before  the  tax  been  a  monopoly  price ;  and  the  argument 
udduced  to  {hev>'  that  fugar  was  an  improper  fubjecl  of 
taxation,  dcmonltratcd,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  proper  one  ; 
the  gains  of  monopollils,  whenever  they  can  be  come  at, 
being  certainly  of  all  fubjedls  the  molt  proper.  But  the 
ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price ; 
and  the  rent  and  profit  of    barley  land  have  never  been 

above 
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ftbove  their  natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  other  equally- 
fertile  and  equally  well-cultivated  land.  The  diflerent 
-taxes  which  have  been  impofed  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley ;  have  never  re- 
duced the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land.  The  price  of 
malt  to  the  brewer  has  confhantly  rifen  in  proportion  to 
the  taxes  impofed  upon  it ;  and  thofe  taxes,  together  with 
the  diilerent  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  have  conftantly  ei- 
ther raifed  the  price,  or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing, 
reduced  the  quality  of  thofe  commodities  to  the  confum- 
er.  The  final  payment  of  thofe  taxes  has  fallen  con- 
ftantly upon  the  confumer,  and  not  upon  the  producei'. 

The  only  people  likely  to  fufFer  by  the  change  of  fyilem 
here  propofed,  are  thofe  who  brew  for  their  own  private 
ufe.  But  the  exemption,  which  this  fuperior  rank  of  peo- 
ple at  prefent  enjoy,  from  very  heavy  taxes  which  are  paid 
by  the  poor  labourer  and  artificer,  is  furely  moft  unjud 
and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away,  even  though 
this  change  was  never  to  take  place.  It  has  probably  been 
the  Intereft  of  this  fuperior  order  of  people,  however, 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  a  change  of  fyllem  that  could 
not  well  fail  both  to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve 
the  people. 

Besides  fuch  duties  as  thofe  of  cuftoms  and  excife 
above-mentioned,  there  are  feveral  others  which  afFecl:  the 
price  of  goods  more  unequally  and  more  indireclly.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  duties  which  in  French  are  called  Peages, 
which  in  old  Saxon  times  were  called  Duties  of  PaiHigejj 
and  which  feem  to  have  been  originally  eftabiidied  for  the 
fame  purpofe  as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the  tolls  upon  our 
canals  and  navigable  rivers,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
road  or  of  the  navigation.  Thofe  duties,  when  applied  to 
fuch  purpofes,  are  mod  properly  impofed  according  to  the 
bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were  originallv 
local  and  provincial  duties,  applicable  to  local  and  pro- 
vincial purpofes,  the  adminiftration  of  them  was  in  moft 
cafes  entrulled  to  the  particular  town,  parifli,  or  lordfnipj 
in  which  they  were  levied  ;  fuch  communities  being  in 
fome  way  or  other  fuppofed  to  be  accountable  for  the  ap- 
plication. The  fovereigUj  who  is  altogether  unaccount- 
able, has  in  many  countries  aflumed  to  hlmfclf  the  admi- 
fiiftration  of    thofe    duties  j    and   though  he  has  in  moft 

cafjs 
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cafes  enhanced  very  mi'.cli  tlie  duty,  he  has  in  many  en- 
tirely neglefled  the  application.  If  the  turnpike  tolls  of 
Great  Britain  ftiould  ever  become  one  of  the  refources  of 
government,  we  may  learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other 
nations,  what  would  probably  be  the  confequence.  Such 
tolls  are  no  doubt  finally  paid  by  the  confumer ;  but  the 
confuiner  is  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  expence  v/h-eu 
he  paySj  not  according  to  the  value,  but  according  to  the 
bulk  or  weight  of  what  he  confumes.  When  fuch  duties 
are  impofed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but 
according  to  the  fuppofed  value  of  the  goods,  they  be- 
come properly  a  fort  of  inland  cufloms  or  excifss,  which 
obflrucil:  very  much  the  mod  important  of  all  branches  of 
commerce,  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  fome  fmall  dates  duties  fimllar  to  thofe  paffage  du- 
ties are  impofed  upon  goods  carried  acrofs  the  territory, 
either  by  land  or  by  water,  from  one  foreign  country  to 
another.  Thefe  are  in  fome  countries  called  tran6t-du- 
ties.  Some  of  the  little  It2.1ian  ftates,  which  are  fituated 
upon  the  Po,  and  the  fivers  which  run  into  it,  derive 
fome  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are  paid  al- 
together by  foreigners,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  the  only 
duties  that  one  ftate  can  impofe  upon  the  fubjecT:s  of  ano- 
ther, without  obflrucfting  in  any  refpecl:  the  induflry .  or 
commerce  of  its  own.  The  moft  important  tranfit-duty  in 
llie  world  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of  Denmark  upon  all 
merchant  fliips  which  pafs  through  the  Sound. 

Such  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part  of  tlie  du- 
ties of  cufLomsand  excife,  though  they  all  fall  indifferent- 
}y  upon  every  different  fpecies  of  revenue,  and  are  paid 
finally,  or  without  any  retribution,  by  whoever  confumes 
the  commodities  upon  which  they  are  impofed,  yet  they 
do  not  always  fall  equally  or  proportionabty  upon  the  re- 
venue of  every  individual.  As  every  man's  humour  regu- 
lates the  degree  of  his  confumption,  every  man  contributes 
rather  according  to  his  humour  than  in  proportion  to  his 
revenue ;  the  profafe  contribute  more,  the  parfimonious 
lefs,  than  their  proper  proportion.  During  the  minority 
of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes  conmionly  very 
little,  by  his  confumption,  towards  the  fupport  of  that  fliatc 
from  whofe  prote<fl:ion  he  derives  a  great  revenue.  Thofe 
who  live  in  another  country  contribute   nothing,  by  their 

confumption, 
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confumptiorij  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  in  which  is  fituated  the  fource  of  their  reve- 
nue. If  in  this  latter  country  there  fliould  be  no  land- 
tax,  nor  any  confiderable  duty  upon  the  transference  either 
of  moveable  or  of  immoveable  property,  as  is  tliB  cafe  in 
Ireland,  fuch  abfentees  may  derive  a  great  revenue  from 
the  protedlion  of  a  government  to  the  fupport  of  wliich 
they  do  not  contribute  a  fingle  fhilling."  This  inequality 
is  likely  to  be  greateft  in  a  country  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  in  fome  refpedls  fubordinate  and  dependent  upon 
that  of  fome  other.  The  people  who  poffefs  the  moil 
extenfive  property  in  the  dependent,  v/ill  in  this  cafe  ge- 
nerally chufe  to  live  in  the  governing  country.  Ireland  is 
precifely  in  this  fituation,  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder 
iliat  the  propofal  of  a  tax  upon  abfentees  ihould  be  fo  ve- 
ry popular  in  that  country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  afcertain  either  what  fort,  or  what  deoree 
of  abfence  would  fubjecSl  a  man  to  be.  taxed  as  an  abfentee, 
or  at  what  precife  time  the  tax  fliouId  either  begin  or  end. 
If  you  except,  however,  this  very  peculiar  fituation,  any 
inequality  in  the  contribution  of  individuals,  which  can  arife 
from  fuch  taxes,  is  much  more  than  compenflxted  by  the 
very  circumflance  which  occafions  that  inequality  ;  the  cir- 
cumllance  that  every  man's  contribution  is  altogether  vo- 
luntary •,  it  being  altogether  in  his  power  either  to  con- 
fume  or  not  to  confume  the  commodity  taxed.  "Where 
fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are  properly  aflefled  and  upon  pro- 
per commodities,  they  are  paid  with  lefs  grumbling  than 
any  other.  When  they  are  advanced  by  the  merchant 
cr  manufa<n:urer,  the  confumer,  who  finally  pays  them, 
foon  comes  to  confound  them  with  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities, and  almoft  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfe<fHy  certain,  or  may  be 
aflefled  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  either  what 
ought  to  be  paid,  or  when  it  ought  to  be  paid  ;  concern- 
ing either  the  quantity  or  the  time  of  payment.  What- 
ever uncertainty  there  may  fometimes  be,  either  in  the  du- 
ties of  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  other  duties  of  the 
fame  kind  in  other  countries,  it  cannot  arife  from  the 
nature  of  tliofe  duties,  but  from  the  inaccurate  or  un- 
fkilful  manner  in  which  the  lav/  that  im.pofes  them  is  ex- 
prffTej- 

T^3CFS 
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Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  arc,  and  always  may  be 
paid  piece-meal,  or  in  proportion  as  the  contributors  have 
occalion  to  purchafe  the  goods  upon  which  they  are  im- 
pofed.  In  the  time  and  mode  of  payment  they  are,  or 
may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  mod  convenient.  Upon  the 
whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as  agreeable 
to  the  three  firil  of  the  four  general  maxims  concerning 
taxation,  as  any  other.  They  offend  in  every  refpecl 
againil  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring  into  the 
public  treafury  of  the  llate,  always  take  out  or  keep  out  of 
pockets  of  the  people  more  than  almoll  any  other  taxes^ 
They  feem  to  do  this  in  all  the  four  different  ways  in  which 
it  is  pollible  to  do  it. 

First,  the  levving  of  fuch  taxes,  even  when  impofcd 
in  the  moft  judicious  manner,  reqnires  a  great  number  of 
cuitomhoufe  and  excife  officers,  v/hofe  falarics  and  perqui- 
fites  are  a  real  tax  upon  the  people,  which  brings  nothing 
into  the  treafury  of  the  (late.  This  expence,  however,  it 
mufl  be  acknowledged,  is  more  moderate  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  moft  other  countries.  In  the  year  which  ended  on 
tlie  fifth  of  July  1775,  the  grofs  produce  of  the  different 
duties,  un.der  the  management  of  the  cominiffioners  of  ex- 
cife in  England,  amounted  to  5,507,308/.  i8s.  B-d.  which 
was  levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more  than  five  and  a 
half  per  cent.  From  this  grofs  produce,  however,  there 
mud  be  deducted  what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  and 
drawbacks  upon  the  exportation  of  excifeable  goods,  which 
will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  five  millions.  *  The 
levying  of  the  fait  duty,  an  excife  duty,  but  under  a  differ- 
ent management,  is  much  more  expenHve.  The  neat  re- 
venue of  the  cuftoms  does  not  amount  to  two  millions  and 
a  half,  which  is  levied  at  an  expence  of  more  tiian  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  falaries  of  officers,  and  other  incidents.  But 
the  perquifites  of  cuilom-houfe  officers  are  every  where 
much  greater  than  their  filaries ;  at  fome  ports  more  than 
double  or  triple  thofe  falaries.  If  the  falarics  of  officers, 
and  other  incidents,  therefore,  amount  to  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms ;  the  whole 

*  The  neat  produce  of  that  year,  after  deducting  all  espcnccs  and  allow- 
ances, amou-.ued  to  4,975,653/.  19'.  6if. 
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expence  of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  fiilarlcs 
and  perquifites  together,  to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent.  The  officers  of  excife  receive  few  or  no  perquifites ; 
and  the  adminiftration  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  being 
of  more  recent  eftablifliment,  is  in  general  lefs  corrupted 
than  that  of  the  cuftoms,  into  which  length  of  time  has  in- 
troduced and  authorized  many  abufes.  By  charging  upon 
malt  the  whole  revenue  which  is  at  prefent  levied  by  the 
different  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  a  faving,  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  more  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  might  be 
made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  excife.  By  coniining 
the  duties  of  cuftoms  to  a  few  forts  of  goods,  and  by  levy- 
ing thofe  duties  according  to  the  excife  laws,  a  much  greater 
faving  might  probably  be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of 
ihc  cuftoms. 

Secondly,  fuch  taxes  necefiarily  occafion  forne  obftruc- 
tion  or  difcouragement  to  certain  branches  of  induftrv.  As 
ihey  always  raife  the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  tliey  io 
far  difcourage  its  confumption,  and  confequently  its  produc- 
tion. If  it  is  a  commodity  of  home  growth  or  manufatSlure, 
lefs  labour  comes  to  be  employed  in  raifmg  and  prcducin"- 
it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commodity  of  which  the  tax  increa- 
fes  in  this  manner  the  price,  tlie  commodities  of  the  fame 
kind  which  are  made  at  home  may  thereby,  indeed,  gain 
fome  advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  domeftic  induftrv  may  thereby  be  turned  toward  prepar- 
ing them.  But  though  this  rife  of  price  in  a  foreign  com- 
rtrodity  may  encourage  domeftic  induftry  in  one  particular 
branch,  it  neceffarily  difcourages  that  induftry  in  almoft 
every  other.  The  dearer  the  Birmingham  manufarturcr 
buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he  neceffarily  fells  that 
part  of  his  hardware  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  tlie 
lame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  he  buys  it.  That  part 
cf  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  lefs  value  to  hirn» 
and  he  has  hk  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dearer 
the  confumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  furplus  produce 
of  another,  the  cheaper  they  neceffarily  fell  that  part  of 
their  own  furplus  produce  with  which,  or  what  com.es 
to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  they  buy  it. 
That  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce  becomes  of  lefs 
value  to  them,  and  they  have  lefs  encouragement  to  in- 
creafe  its  quantity.  All  taxes  upon  confumable  commodi- 
ties, therefore,  tend   to  reduce  the  quantity  of  productive 

labour 
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labour  below  what  It  otherwife  would  be,  either  in  pre^ 
paring  the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are  home  commo- 
dities ;  or  in  preparing  thofe  with  which  they  are  purchaf- 
ed,  if  they  are  foreign  commodities  •,  Such  taxes  too  al- 
ways alter,  more  or  Icfs,  the  natural  direcftion  of  national 
induftry,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from, 
and  generally  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would 
have  run  of  its  own  accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by  fmuggling 
gives  frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures  and  other  penalties, 
which  entirely  ruin  the  fmuggler  5  a  perfon  who,  though 
no  doubt  highly  blameable  for  violating  the  laws  of  his 
country,  is  frequently  incapable  of  violating  thofe  of  natu- 
ral juflice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every  refpect,  an  ex- 
cellent citizen,  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made  that 
a  crime  which  nature  never  meant  to  be  fo.  In  thofe  cor- 
rupted governments  where  there  is  at  lead  a  general  fufpi- 
cion  of  much  unneccffary  expence,  and  great  mifapplica- 
tion  of  the  public  revenue,  the  laws  which  guard  it  are  little 
refpefked.  Not  many  people  are  fcrupulous  about  fmug- 
gling, when,  without  perjury,  they  can  find  any  eafy  and 
fafe  opportunity  of  doing  fo.  To  pretend  to  have  any 
fcruple  about  buying  fmuggled  goods,  though  a  manifeft 
encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to 
the  perjury  which  almoft  always  attends  it,  would  in  mod 
countries  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hy- 
pocrify  which,  inftead  of  gaining  credit  with  any  body, 
ferve  only  to  expofe  the  perfon  who  afFe<fks  to  pracftife  them, 
to  the  fufpicion  of  being  a  greater  knave  than  moft  of  his 
neighbours.  By  this  indulgence  of  the  public,  the  fmug- 
gler is  often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade  which  he  is 
thus  taught  to  confider  as  in  fome  meafure  innocent ;  and 
when  the  feverity  of  the  revenue  law  is  ready  to  fall  upon 
him,  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  defend  with  violence, 
what  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  his  juft  property. 
From  being  at  firfl,  perhaps,  rather  imprudent  than  crimi- 
nal, he  at  lafl  too  often  becomes  one  of  the  hardieft  and 
moll  determined  violators  of  the  laws  of  fociety.  By  the 
ruin  of  the  fmuggler,  his  capital,  which  had  before  been  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  productive  labour,  is  abforbed  either 
in  the  revenue  of  the  ilate  or  in  that  of  the  revenue  officer, 
and  is  employed  in  maintaining  unprodudive,  to  the  dimi- 
nution 
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nution  of  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety,  and  of  the  ufe- 
ful  indufhry  which  it  might  otherwife  have  maintained. 

Fourthly,  fuch  taxes,  by  fubjeifting  at  leaft  the  deal-* 
ers  in  the  taxed  commodities  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  odi- 
ous examination  of  the  tax  gatherers,  expofe  theni  fome- 
times,  no  doubt,  to  fome  degree  of  oppreflion,  and  always 
to  much  trouble  aind  vexation ;  and  though  vexation,  as 
has  already  been  faid,  is  not  flrictly  fpeaking  expence,  it  is 
certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which  every  man 
would  be  willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  The  laws  of 
excife,  though  more  eiTedlual  for  the  purpofe  for  which  they 
were  inflituted,  are,  in  this  refpeft,  more  vexatious  than 
thofe  of  the  cuiloms.  When  a  merchant  has  imported 
goods  fubje^l  to  certain  duties  of  cuftoms,  when  he  has 
paid  thofe  duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  warehoufe, 
he  is  not  in  mod  cafes  liable  to  any  further  trouble  or  vex- 
ation from  the  cuftom-houfe  oiEcer.  It  is  otherwife  with 
goods  fubje£t  to  duties  of  excife.  The  dealers  have  no 
refpite  from  the  continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  ex- 
cife officers.  The  duties  of  excife  are,  upon  this  account, 
more  unpopular  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms  ;  and  fo  are  the 
officers  who  levy  them.  Thofe  officers,  it  is  pretended, 
though  in  general,  perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  cuftoms  j  yet,  as  that  duty  obliges  them  to 
be  frequently  very  troublefome  to  fome  of  their  neigh- 
bours, commonly  contract  a  certain  hardnefs  of  character 
which  the  others  frequently  have  not.  This  obfervation, 
however,  may  very  probably  be  the  mere  fuggeftion  of 
fraudulent  dealers,  whofe  fmuggling  is  either  prevented  or 
detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconvenlencies,  however,  which  are,  perhaps,  in 
fome  degree  iufeparable  from  taxes  upon  confumable  com- 
modities, fall  as  light  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as 
upon  thofe  of  any  other  country  of  which  the  government 
is  nearly  as  expenfive-  Our  ftate  is  not  perfect,  and  might 
b3  mended  ;  but  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  that  of  moft 
of  our  neighbours. 

In  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon  confuma- 
able  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants,  thofe 
duties  have,  in  fome  countries,  been  repeated  upon  every 
fucceffivc  fale  of  the  goods.     If  the  profits  of  the  merchant 
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importer  or  merchant  manufa<fVurer  were  taxed,  equality 
feemcd  to  require  that  thofe  of  all  the  middle  buyers,  who 
intervened  between  either  of  them  and  the  confumer, 
fhould  likewile  be  taxed.  The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain 
feems  to  have  been  eftabliflied  upon  this  principle.  It  was 
at  firft  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per 
cent.,  and  is  at  prefent  of  only  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  (ale 
of  every  fort  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  immovea- 
ble ;  and  it  is  repeated  every  time  the  property  is  fojd. 
*  The  levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue 
officers  fufficient  to  guard  the  tranfportatlon  of  goods,  not 
only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  from  one  fliop  to 
another.  It  fubjecfts,  not  only  the  dealers  in  fome  forts  of 
goods,  but  thofe  in  all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  manufac- 
turer, every  merchant  and  fhop-kecper,  to  the  continual  vi- 
iits  and  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  a  country  in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  efta- 
blifhed,  nothing  can  be  produced  for  diftant  fale.  The  pro- 
duce of  every  part  of  the  country  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  confumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the 
Alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of 
the  manufactures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to 
it  likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed 
not  only  upon  manufactures,  but  upon  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  fimllar  tax  of  three 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  contrails,  and  confequently 
upon  that  of  all  contracts  of  fale.  .,It  is  both  lighter  than 
the  Spanilh  tax,  and  the  gi-eater  part  of  towns  and  pariflies 
are  allowed  to  pay  a  compofitiou  in  lieu  ol  it.  They  levy 
this  compofition  in  what  manner  they  pleafe,  generally  in 
a  way  that  gives  no  interruption  to  the  interior  commerce 
of  the  place.  The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore,  is  not  near 
fo  ruinous  as  the  Spanilh  one. 

The  uniform  fydem  of  taxation,  which,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions of  no  great  confcquence,  takes  place  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves 
the  interior  com.mercc  of  the  country,  the  inland  and  coaft- 
ing  trade,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade  is  almoll 
pcrfe(fl.Iy  free,  and  the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried 
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from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  re- 
quiring any  permit  or  let-pafs,  without  being  fubjeft  to 
queftion,  vifit,  or  examination  from  the  revenue  officers. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch  as  can  give 
no  interruption  to  any  important  branch  of  the  inland 
commerce  of  the  country.  Goods  carried  coaftwife,  in- 
deed, require  certificates  or  coaft-cockets.  If  you  except 
coals,  however,  the  reft  are  almoft  all  duty-free.  This 
fr,icdom  of  internal  commerce,  the  efFe£l  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain ;  every  great 
country  being  necelTarily  the  beft  and  moft  extenfive  market 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  produtlions  of  its  own  in- 
duftry.  If  the  fame  freedom,  in  confequence  of  the  fame 
uniformity,  could  be  extended  to  Ireland  and  the  plantati- 
ons, both  the  e;randeur  of  the  ftate  and  the  profperity  of 
every  part  of  the  empire  vt'ould  probably  be  flill  greater 
tlian  at  prefent. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which  take  place 
in  the  different  provinces,  require  a  .multitude  of  revenue 
officers  to  furround,  not  only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
but  tliofe  of  alm^oll;  each  particular  province,  in  order  either 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  goods,  or  to  fubje(5l 
it  to  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  to  the  no  fmall  inter- 
ruption of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.  Some 
provinces  are  allowed  to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or  falt- 
tax.  Others  are  exempted  from  it  altogether.  Some  pro- 
vinces are  exempted  from  the  exclufive  fale  of  tobacco, 
which  the  farmers-general  enjoy  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  aids,  which  correfpond  to  the  excife 
in  England,  are  very  different  in  different  provinces.  Some 
provinces  are  exempted  from  them,  and  pay  a  compofition 
or  equivalent.  In  thofe  in  which  they  take  place  and  are 
in  farm,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  be- 
yond a  particular  town  or  diftri^f .  The  Traites,  which  cor- 
refpond to  our  cuftoms,  divide  the  kingdom  into  three  parts  ; 
firlt,  the  provinces  fubject  to  the  tariff  of  1664,  which  are 
called  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  under 
which  are  comprehended  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  kingdom  ;  fe- 
condly,  the  provinces  fubjedl;  to  the  tariff  of  1667,  which 
are  called  the  provinces  reckoned  foreign,  and  under  which 
are  comprehended  the  greater   part  of   the    frontier  pro- 
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vinces  j  and  thirdly,  thofc  provinces  which  are  faid  to  be 
treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  becaufe  they  are  allowed  a 
free  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  are  in  their  com- 
merce with  the  other  provinces  of  France  fubjecSled  to  the 
fame  duties  as  other  foreign  countries.  Thefe  are  Alface, 
the  three  bifhoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the 
three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles.  Both 
in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms  (called  fo  on  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  divifion  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms  into 
five  great  branches,  each  of  which  was  originally  the  fub- 
je£l  of  a  particular  farm,  though  they  are  now  all-  united 
in  one},  and  in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  reckoned  fo- 
reign, there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  a  particular  town  or  diftricft.  There  are  fome 
fuch  even  in  the  provinces  which  are  faid  to  be  treat- 
ed as  foixign,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Marfeilles.  It  is 
unnecefTary  to  obferve  how  much,  both  the  reftraints  up- 
on the  interior  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  number 
of  the  revenue  officers  muft  be  multiplied,  in  order  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  thofe  different  provinces  and  dif- 
tridlis,  w^hich  are  fubjefl  to  fuch  different  fyftems  of  tax- 
ation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  reflraints  arifing  from  this 
complicated  fyftem  of  revenue  laws,  the  commerce  of 
wine,  after  corn  perhaps  the  moll  important  produ(fl:ion 
of  France,  is  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubjecfl 
to  particular  reftraints,  arifing  from  the  favour  which  lias 
been  fliewn  to  the  vineyards  of  particular  provinces  and 
dillritls,  above  thofe  of  others.  The  provinces  moft  fa- 
mous for  their  wines.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  are 
thofe  in  which  the  trade  In  that  article  is  fubjedl  to  the 
fcwefl;  reftraints-  of  this  kind.  The  extenfive  market 
which  fuch  provinces  enjoy,  encourages  good  manage- 
ment both  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  the 
fubfequent  preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  France.  The  little  dutchy  of  Milan  is  divided 
into  fix  provinces,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  different 
fyltem  of  taxation  with  regard  to  feveral  different  forts  of 
confumable  goods.  The  ftill  fmaller  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  are  divided  into  three  or   four,  each  of 

which 
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wlilch  haSj  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fyftem  of  its  own. 
Under  fuch  abfurd  management,  nothing  but  the  great 
fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of  the  climate,  could 
preferve  fuch  countries  from  foon  relapfing  into  the  loweit 
ftate  of  poverty  and  barbarifm. 

Taxes    upon    confumable  commodities    may  either  be 
levied  by  an  adminiftration  of  which  the   officers   are  ap- 
pointed by  government  and  are  immediately   accountable 
to   government,    of  which  the  revenue  muft  in  this  cafe 
vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  occafionai   varia- 
tions in  the  produce  of  the    tax  ;  or  they  may   be   let   in 
farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  farmer  being  allowed  to  ap- 
point his  own  officers,    who,    though  obliged  to  levy  the 
tax  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  law,  are   under  his  im- 
mediate  infpeftion,    and  are    iitimediately  accountable  to 
him.     The  bell   and  moft  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can 
never  be  by  farm      Over  and  above  v/hat  is  neceflary  for 
paying  the  ftipulated  rent,  the  falaries  of  the  officers,  and 
the  whole  expence  of  adminiftration,  the  farmer  muft  al- 
ways draw  from  the  produce  of  the  tax  a  certain  profit 
proportioned  at  leaft  to  the  advance   which   he   makes,  to 
the  rifk  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at,  and 
to  the  knowledge  and  ficill  which  it  requires  to   manage  fo 
very  complicated  a  concern.      Government,    by  eftablifhing 
an  adminiftration  under  their  own  immediate  infpe<fl:ion, 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  the  farmer  eftabliflies, 
might  at  leaft  fave  this  profit,  which  is  almoft  always  ex- 
orbitant.    To  farm  any  confiderable  branch  of  the  public 
revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capital  or  a  great  credit  j 
circumftances  v/hich  would  alone  reftrain  the  competition 
for  fuch  an  undertaking  to  a  very  fmall  number  of  people. 
Of  the  few  who  have  this  capital   or   credit,  a  ftill  fmaller 
number  have  the  neceflary  knowledge  or  experience ;  an- 
other circumftance  which  reftrains  the    competition    ftill 
further.     The  very  few,  who  are  in  condition  to  become 
competitors,  find  it  more  for  their  intercft  to  combine  to- 
gether ;  to  become  copartners  inftead  of  competitors,  and 
when  the  farm  is  fet  up  to  au<fl:ion,  to  offer  no  rent,  but 
what  is  much  below  the  real  value.     In  countries  where 
the  public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the  farmers  are  generally 
the  moft  opulent  people.     Their  wealth  would  alone  excite 
the  public  indignation,  and  the  vanity  which  almoft  always 
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accompanies  fuch  upftart  fortunes,  the  foolifli  oftentatloa 
with  which  they  commonly  difplay  that  wealth,  excite 
that  indignation  ilill  more. 

The  farmers  of  the  public  Tevenue  never  fuul  tlie  laws 
too  fevere,  which  punifh  any  attempt  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax.  They  have  no  bowels  for  the  contribu- 
tors, who  are  not  their  fubjects,  and  whofe  univerfal 
bankruptcy,  if  it  fliould  happen  the  day  after  their  farm 
is  expired,  would  not  much  affeft  their  intereft.  In  the 
greatefl  exigencies  of  the  flate,  when  the  anxiety  of  the 
fovereign  for  the  exa£t  payment  of  his  revenue  is  necefla- 
rily  the  greatefl;,  they  feklom  fail  to  complain  that  with-^ 
out  laws  more  rigorous  than  thofe  vv^hich  actually  take 
place,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  them  to  pay  even  the  ufual 
rent.  In  thofe  moments  of  public  diflirefs  their  demands 
cannot  be  difputed.  The  revenue  laws,  therefore,  be- 
come gradually  more  and  more  fevere.  The  mofl  fangui- 
nary  are  always  to  be  found  in  countries  where  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  ^^ublic  revenue  is  in  farm.  The  mildeft,  in 
countries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate  infpe^iioa 
of  the  fovereign.  Even  a  bad  fovereign  feels  more  com- 
paffion  for  his  people  than  can  ever  be  expelled  from  the 
farmers  of  his  revenue.  He  knows  that  the  permanent 
grandeur  of  his  family  depends  upon  the  profperity  of  his 
people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that  profperity 
for  the  fake  of  any  momentary  inteveft  of  his  own.  It  is 
othervvife  with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur 
may  frequently  be  the  effeft  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the 
profperity  of  his  people, 

A  TAX  is  fometimes,  not  only  farmed  for  a  certain 
rent,  but  the  farmer  has,  befides,  the  monopoly  of  the 
commodity  taxed.  ,  In  France,  the  duties  upon  tobacco 
and  fait  are  levied  in  this  manner.  In  fuch  cafes  the  far- 
mer, infftead  of  one,  levies  two  exorbitant  profits  upon  the 
people  ;  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  Hill  more  exor- 
bitant one  of  the  monopolift.  Tobacco  being  a  luxury,  eve-? 
ry  man  is  allowed  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he  chufes.  But 
fait  being  a  neceffary,  every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the 
farmer  a  certain  quantity  of  it  j  becaufe,  if  he  did  not 
buy  this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  prefumed, 
buy  it  of  fome  fmuggler.  The  taxes  upon  both  commo- 
dities are  exorbitant.     The  temptation   to  fmuggle  confe- 

quently 
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quently  is  to  many  people  irrefiftible,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  far- 
mer's officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  temptation  al- 
moft  certainly  ruinous.  The  fmuggling  of  fait  and  tobacco 
fends  every  year  feveral  hundred  people  to  the  gallies,  be- 
fides  a  very  confidei'able  number  whom  it  fends  to  the 
gibbet.  Thofe  taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a  very 
confiderable  revenue  to  government.  In  1767,  the  farm 
of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty-two  millions  five  hundred 
and  forty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy-cight 
livres  a  year.  That  of  fait,  for  thirty-fix  millions  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  four  himdved  and  four 
livres.  The  farm  in  both  cafes  was  to  commence  in  ]  768, 
and  to  lafl  for  fix  years.  Thofe  who  confider  the  blood 
of  the  people  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  revenue 
of  the  prince,  may  perhaps  approve  of  this  method  of  le- 
vying taxes.  Sinailar  taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  and 
tobacco  have  been  eftabliQied  in  many  other  countries , 
particularly  in  the  Auftrian  and  Prulfian  dominions,  and 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Hates  of  Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  revenue  of 
the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  different  fources ;  the 
taille,  the  capitation,  the  two  vingtiemes,  the  gabelles, 
the  aides,  the  traites,  the  domaine,  and  the  farm  of  to- 
bacco. The  five  lafl  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  pro-- 
vinces,  under  farm.  The  three  firlt  are  every  where  le- 
vied by  an  adminiflration  under  the  immediate  infpeftion 
and  diredlion  of  government,  and  it  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that,  in  proportion  to  what  they  take  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  they  bring  more  into  the  treafury 
of  the  prince  than  the  other  five,  of  which  the  adminif- 
tration  is  much  more  wafteful  and  expenfive. 

The  finances  of  France  feem,  in  their  prefent  flate,  to 
admit  of  three  very  obvious  reformations.  Firft,  by  abo- 
lifhing  the  taille  and  the  capitation,  and  by  increafing  the 
number  of  vingtiemes,  fo  as  to  produce  an  additional  re- 
venue equal  to  the  amount  of  thofe  other  taxes,  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown  might  be  preferved ;  the  expence  of 
collection  might  be  muck  diminiflied  ;  the  vexation  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  the  taille  and  capitation 
occaGon,  might  be  entirely  prevented  ;  and  the  fuperior 
ranks  might  not  be  more  burdened  than  the  greater  part 

of 
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of  them  a\"e  at  prefer.t.  The  vingtieme,  I  have  already 
obferved,  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  fiime  kind  with  what 
is  called  the  land-tax  of  England.  The  burden  of  the 
taille,  it  is  acknowledged,  falls  finally  upon  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is 
aflelled  upon  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  the  taille  at  fo  much 
a  pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final  payment  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  mull  likewife  fall  upon  the  fame  order 
of  people.  Though  the  number  of  the  vingtiemes,  there- 
fore, was  increafed  fo  as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue 
equal  to  the  amount  of  both  thofe  taxes,  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  people  might  not  be  more  burdened  than  they  are 
at  prefent.  Many  individuals  no  doubt  would  ;  on  account 
of  the  great  inequalities  with  which  the  taille  is  commonly 
alTefled  upon  the  eftatcs  and  tenants  of  dilFerent  indivi- 
duals. The  interefl  and  oppofition  of  fuch  favoured  fub- 
jec^^s  are  the  obftacles  mod  likely  to  prevent  this  or  any 
other  reformation  of  the  fame  kind.  Secondly,  by  ren- 
dering the  gabelle,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the  taxes  upon 
tobacco,  ail  the  different  cuftoms  and  excifes,  uniform  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  taxes  might 
be  kvied  at  much  lefs  expence,  and  the  interior  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  Eng- 
land. Thirdly,  and  lallly,  by  fubjecfing  all  thofe  taxes  to 
an  adminiftration  under  the  immediate  infpecflion  and  di- 
rection of  government,  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  far- 
mers general  might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  fiate. 
The  oppofition  arifing  from  the  private  interefl:  of  indivi- 
duals, is  likely  to  be  as  effectual  for  preventing  the  two 
laft  as  the  firfl  mentioned  fcheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  fyftem  of  taxation  feems,  in  every  refpeft, 
inferior  to  the  Britifli.  In  Great  Britain  ten  miliions  fler- 
ling  are  annually  levied  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of 
people,  without  its  being  poflible  to  fay  that  any  particular 
order  is  oppreffed.  From  the  coUeclions  of  the  Abbe 
Expilly,  and  the  obfervations  of  the  author  of  the  Eflay 
upon  the  legiflation  and  commerce  of  corn,  it  appears 
probable,  that  France, _including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine, 
and  Bar,  contains  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  people  ;  three  times  the  nymber  perhaps  contain- 
ed in  Great  Britain.  The  foil  and  climate  of  France  are 
better  than  thofe  cf  Great  Britain.     The  ccuntry  has  been 

much 
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much  longer  in  a  ftate  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
and  is,  upon  that  account,  better  flocked  with  all  thofe 
things  vv^hich  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife  up  and  accu- 
mulate, fuch  as  great  towns,  and  convenient  and  well- 
built  houfes,  both  in  town  and  country.  With  thefe  ad- 
vantages it  might  be  expelled  that  in  France  a  revenue  of 
thirty  millions  might  be  levied  for  the  fupport  of  the  (late, 
with  as  little  inconveniency  as  a  revenue  of  ten  millions  is 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1765  and  (766,  the  whole  revenue 
paid  into  the  treafury  of  France,  according  to  the  belt, 
though,  I  acknowledge,  very  imperfedl  accounts  which  I 
could  get  of  it,  ufually  run  between  308  and  325  millions 
of  livres  ;  that  is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  millions 
flerling  ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  been  expected, 
had  the  people  contributed  in  the  fame  proportion  to  their 
numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  people  of 
France,  however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are  much 
more  opprefled  by  taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  however,  is  certainly  the  great  empire  in  Europe 
which,  after  that  of  Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildeft  and 
moft  indulgent  government. 

In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of 
life  have  ruined,  it  is  faid,  their  principal  manufaftures, 
and  are  likely  to  difcourage  gradually  even  their  fifheries, 
and  their  trade  in  fl-iip-building.  The  taxes  upon  the  ne- 
celTaries  of  life  are  inconfiderable  in  Great  Britain,  and  no 
manufacTture  has  hitherto  been  ruined  by  them.  The  Bri- 
tifh  taxes  which  bear  hardeft  on  manufa(51:ures  are  fome 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
upon  that  of  raw  filk.  The  revenue  of  the  ftates  general 
and  of  the  different  cities,  however,  is  faid  to  amount' to 
more  than  five  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more 
than  a  third  part  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  they  muff, 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  be  much  more  heavily 
taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  fubjecfls  of  taxation  have  been 
cxhauded,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ftill  continue  to 
require  new  taxes,  they  mud  be  impofed  upon  improper 
ones.     The  taxes  upon   the  neceflaries  of   life,  therefore, 

may 
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may  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wifdom  of  that  repubh'c, 
which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  its  independen- 
cy, has,  in  fpite  of  its  great  frugaUty,  been  involved  in  fuch 
expenfive  wars  as  have  obliged  it  to  contracH:  great  debts. 
The  fingular  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides, 
require  a  confiderable  expence  even  to  preferve  their  exiil- 
ence,  or  to  prevent  their  being  fwallovved  up  by  the  fea, 
•which  muft  have  contributed  to  increafe  confidcrably  the 
load  of  taxes  in  tliofe  two  provinces.  The  republican 
form  of  government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fupport  of 
the  prefent  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners  of  great 
capitals,  tlie  great  mercantile  families,  have  generally 
either  fome  direct  fnare,  or  fome  indirect  influence  in  the 
adminiftration  of  that  government.  For  the  fake  of  the 
refpcct  and  authority  which  they  derive  fronn  this  fitua- 
tion,  they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country  where  their  ca- 
pital, if  they  employ  it  themfelves,  will  bring  them  Ifcfs 
profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another,  lefs  interelt ;  and 
where  the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can  draw 
from  it  will  purchafe  iefs  of  the  neccffaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  re- 
sidence of  fuch  wealthy  people  necsfl'arily  keeps  alive,  in 
fpite  of  all  difadvantages,  a  certain  degree  of  induftry  in 
the  country.  Any  public  calamity  which  fbould  deltroy 
the  republican  form  of  government,  which  fhould  throw 
the  whole  adminiftration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  fol- 
diers,  which  fliould  annihilate  altogether  the  importance 
of  thofe  wealthy  merchants,  would  foon  render  it  dif- 
agreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a  country  where  they  were 
no  longer  likely  to  be  much  refpe<fl:ed.  They  would  re- 
move both  their  refidence  and  their  capital  to  fome  ether 
country,  anil  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Holland  would 
icon  follow  the  capitals  which  fuppcrted  them= 


CHAP. 
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Of  public  Debts, ' 

In  that  rude  (late  of  fociety,  wliich  precedes  the  exten- 
fion  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
when  thofe  expenfive  luxuries  which  commerce  and  manu- 
faclures  can  alone  introduce,  are  altogether  unkiiown,  the 
perfon  who  poiTefles  a  large  revenue,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fliew  in  the  third  book  of  this  enquiry,  can  fpend  or 
enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining 
nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  large  revenue 
may  at  all  times  be  faid  to  confift  in  the  command  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  flate  of 
things  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a  large  'quantity  of  thofe 
neceffaries,  in  the  materials  of  plain  food  and  coarfe  cloath- 
ing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  in  wool  and  raw  hides.  When 
neither  commerce  nor  manufa6lures  furniih  any  thing  for 
which  the  owner  can  exchange  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
materials  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
he  can  do  nothing  with  the  furplus  but  feed  and  cloathe~ 
nearly  as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  cloathe.  A  hof- 
pitality  in  M'hich  there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in 
which  there  is  no  ofi;entation,  occafion  in  this  fituation  of 
things  the  principal  expences  of  the  rich  and  the  great. 
But  thefe,  I  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  fliew  in  the 
fame  book,  are  expences  by  which  the  people  are  not  very 
apt  to  ruin  themfelves.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any 
felfifli  pleafure  fo  frivolous,  of  which  the  purfuit  has  not 
fometimes  ruined  even  fenhble  men.  A  paflion  for  cock- 
fighting  has  ruined  many.  But  the  inflances,  I  believe, 
are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who  have  been  ruined  by 
a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind;  though  the  hofpita- 
lity  of  luxury  and  the  liberality  of  oftentation  have  ruined 
many.  Amonsr  our  feudal  anceftors,  the  lon^  time  durinjT 
which  eftates  ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family,  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrates  the  general  difpofition  of  people  to 

live 
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live  within  their  income.  Though  the  ruflic  hofpitaHty, 
conflantly  exercifed  by  the  great  land-holders,  may  not, 
to  us  in  the  prefent  times,  feem  confident  Math  that  order, 
which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  infeparably  connected  with 
good  cecononiy,  yet  we  mufl  certainly  allow  them  to  have 
been  at  leaft  fo  far  frugal  as  not  commonly  to  have  fpent 
their  whole  income.  A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides 
they  had  generally  an  opportunity  of  felling  for  money. 
Some  part  of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  fpent  in  pur- 
chafing  the  fev/  objects  of  vanity  and  luxury,  with  which 
tlie  circuir.llances  of  the  times  could  furnifh  them  ;  but 
fomq  part  of  it  they  feem  commonly  to  have  hoarded. 
They  could  not  well  indeed  do  any  tiling  elfe  but  hoard 
v.hatever  money  they  faved.  To  trade  was  difgraceful  to 
a  genilcman,  and  to  lend  money  at  interefl,  which  at  that 
time  was  confidered  as  ufury  and  prohibited  by  law, 
•would  have  been  ftiil  more  fo.  In  thofe  times  of  viclence 
and  difordcr,  befidcs,  it  was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard 
of  money  at  hand,  that  in  cafe  they  fhnuld  be  driven  from 
their  own  home,  they  might  have  fomething  of  known 
value  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place  of  fafety.  The 
fame  violence,  which  made  it  convenient  to  hoard,  made 
it  equally  convenient  to  conceal  the  hoard.  The  frequency 
of  treafure- trove,  orof  treafure  found  of  which  no  oumer 
was  known,  fafnciently  demonftrates  tlie  frequency  in 
thofe  times  both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hoard. 
Treafure-trove  was  then  confidered  as  an  important 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign.  AH  the  treafure- 
trove  of  tlie  kingdom  would  fcarce  perhaps  in  the  prefent 
times  make  an  important  branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  pii- 
vate  gentleman  of  a  good  ellate. 

The  fome  difpofition  to  fa've  and  to  hoard  prevailed 
in  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  fubjeds.  Among  na- 
tions to~"whom  commerce  and  manufactures  are  little  known, 
the  fovereign,  it  has  already  been  obferved  in  the  fourth 
bock,  is  in  a  fituation  which  naturally  difpofes  him  to  the 
parfimony  requifite  for  accumulation.  In  that  fituation 
the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign  cannot  be  directed  by 
that  vanity  which  delights  In  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court. 
The  ignorance  of  the  times  affords  but  few  of  the  trin- 
kets in  which  that  finery  confifts.  Standing  armies  are 
not  then  neceflary,  fo  that  the  expence  even  of  a  fove- 
reign, 
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reign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord,  can  be  employed 
in  fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hofpitali- 
ty  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hofpitallty  very  fel- 
dom  lead  to  extravagance  ;  though  vanity  almiolt  always 
does.  All  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Europe  accordingly, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  had  treafures.  Every  Tartar 
chief  in  the  prefent  times  is  faid  to  have  one. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  fort  of 
expenfive  luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
almofl:  all  the  great  proprietors  in  his  dominions,  natural- 
ly fpends  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  in  purchafing  thofe 
luxuries.  His  ov/n  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fupply 
him  abundantly  with  all  the  coftly  trinkets  which  com- 
pofe  the  fplendid,  but  infignificant  pageantry  of  a  court. 
For  the  fake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  fame  kind, 
his  nobles  difmifs  their  retainers,  make  their  tenants  inde- 
pendent, and  become  gradually  themfelves  as  infignificanc 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  fame  frivolous  paffions,  which  influence  their 
conducl,  influence  his.  How  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  he 
fliould  be  the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions  who  is  in- 
fenfible  to  pleafures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what  he 
is  very  likely  to  do,  fpend  upon  thofe  pleafures  fo  great 
a  part  of  his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defen- 
five  power  of  the  Tcate,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  ha 
fliould  not  fpend  upon  them  all  that  part  of  it  which  is 
over  and  above  what  is  necefTiry  for  fuppcrting  that  de- 
fenfive  power.  His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to 
his  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  laot  fre- 
quently exceed  it.  The  amafTing  of  treafure  can  no  lono-er 
be  expefled,  and  when  extraordinary  exigencies  require 
extraordinary  expences,  he  mud  ncceflarily  call  upon  his 
fubje^s  for  an  extraordinary  aid.  The  pixfent  and  the 
late'king  of  Pruffia  are  the  only  great  princes  of  Europe 
who,  fmce  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  16.0, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  amafled  any  confiderablc  treafure. 
The  parfimony  which  leads  to  accumulation  has  become 
almofl  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  monarchical  governments. 
The  Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, are  all  in  debt-  The  canton  of  Berne  is  the 
fingle  republic  in  Europe  which  has  amafled  any  confider-- 
able  treafure.  The  other  Swifs  republics  have  not.  The 
3  ■  ^  tafte 
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tafle  for  fome  fort  of  pageatry,  for  fplendid  buildings, 
at  leaft,  and  other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails 
as  much  in  the  apparently  fober  fenate-houfe  of  a  little  re- 
public, as  in  the  diifipated  court  of  the  greateft  king. 

The  want  of  parfimony  in  time  of  peace,  impofes  the 
neceflity  of  contracting  debt  in  t-me  of  war.  When  war 
comes,  there  is  no  money  in  the  treafury  but  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  peace 
eflablifhment.  In  war  an  eftablilhment  of  three  or  four 
times  that  expence  becomes  neceflixry  for  the  defence  of 
the  (late,  and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  peace  revenue.  Suppofmg  that  the  fove- 
reign  fliould  have,  what  he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  immedi- 
ate means  of  augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  his  expence,  yet  ftill  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  from  which  this  incrcafe  of  revenue  muft  be  drawn, 
will  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treafury  till  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  months  after  they  are  impofed.  But  the  mo- 
ment in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which 
it  appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army  muft  be  augmented; 
the  fleet  muft  be  fitted  out,  the  garrifoncd  towns  muft 
be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence  ■,  that  army,  that  fleet, 
thofe  garrifoned  towns  muft  be  furniilred  with  arms,  am- 
munition and  provifions.  An  immediate  and  great  ex- 
pence  muft  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate 
danger,  which  will  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  re- 
turns of  the  new  taxes.  In  th.is  exigency  government  can 
have  no  other  refource  but  in  borrowing. 

The  fame  commercial  ftate  of  fociety  which,  by  the 
operation  of  moral  caufes,  brings  government  in  this  man- 
ner into  the  neceflity  of  borrowing,  produces  in  the 
fubjecls  both  an  ability  and  an  inclination  to  lend.  If 
it  commonly  brings  along  with  it  the  neceflity  of  bor- 
rowing, it  likewifc  brings  along  with  it  the  facility  of  do- 


nig  fo. 


A  COUNTRY  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, neceflarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  through 
whofe  hands  not  only  their  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals 
of  all  thole  who  either  lend  them  money,  or  truft  them 
with  goods,  pafs  as  frequently,  or  more  frequently,  than 
the  revenue  of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade  or  bu- 

finefs. 
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finefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  pafTes  through  his  hands. 
The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regularly  pafs  through  his 
hands  only  once  in  a  year.  But  the  wliole  amount  of  the 
capital  paid  credit  of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade  of 
which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  fometimes  pafs 
through  his  hands  tw^o,  or  three,  or  four  times  in  a  year. 
A  country  abounding  vv'ith  merchants  and  manufafturers, 
therefore,  neceffarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  ■  who 
have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power  to  advance,  if  thcfy  chufe 
to  do  fo,  a  very  large  fum  of  money  to  govern menf. 
Hence  the  ability  in  the  fubjedls  of  a  commercial  Hate 
to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufa<5lures  can  feldom  flourlfli  Ions 
m  any  ftate  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  adminiftration 
of  juilice,  in  which  the  people  do  not  feel  thcmfelves  fe- 
cure  in  the  poficffion  of  their  property,  in  which  the  faith 
of  contracts  is  not  fupported  by  law,  and  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  ftate  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  regularly  em- 
ployed in  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts  from  all  thofe 
who  are  able  to  pay.  Commerce  and  manu failures,  in 
fliort,  can  feldom  flouvlfh  in  any  ftate  in  which  there  is^ 
not  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  jufbice  of  go- 
vernment. The  fame  confidence  which  difpofes  great 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  upon  ordinary  occafions, 
to  trull  their  property  to  the  protecftion  of  a  particular  go- 
vernment ;  difpofes  them,  upon  extraordinary  occafiozis, 
to  trvift  that  government  with  the  ufe  of  their  property. 
By  lending  money  to  government,  they  do  not  even  for 
a  moment  diminifli  their  ability  to  carry  on  their  trade  and 
manufacflures.  On  the  contrary,  tliey  commonly  augment 
it.  The  neceflities  of  the  ftate  render  government  upon 
moft  occafions  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  the  lender.  The  fecurity  which  it  grants  to 
the  original  creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any  other 
creditor,  and,  from  the  univerfal  confidence  in  the  juftice 
of  the  ftate,  generally  fells  in  the  market  for  more  than 
was  originally  paid  for  it.  The  merchant  or  monied  man 
makes  money  by  lending  money  to  government,  and  in- 
ftea^  of  dimlniflnng,  increafes  his  trading  capital.  He  ge- 
nerally confiders  it  as  a  favour,  therefore,  when  the  ad- 
miniftratlon  admits  him  to  a  (hare  in  the  firft  fubfcript-ion 
for  a,  new  loan.  Hence  the  inclination  or  willinp-nefs  in 
the  lubjeQs  of  a  commercial  ftate  to  lend. 

The 
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The  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to  repofe 
itfelf  upon  this  ability  and  willingnefs  of  its  fubjedts  to 
lend  it  their  money  on  extraordinary  occafions.  It  fore- 
fees  the  facihty  of  borrowing,  and  therefore  difpenfes  it- 
felf from  the  duty  of  faving. 

In  a  rude  (late  of  fociety  there  are  no  great  mercantile 
or -manufaifturing  capitals.  The  individuals  who  hoard 
whatever  money  they  can  fave,  and  vi'ho  conceal  their 
hoard,  do  fo'from  a  diftrufl  of  the  juftice-of  government, 
from  a  fear  that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  hoard, 
and  where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they  would  quick- 
ly be  plundered.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  few  people 
would  be  able,  and  nobody  would  be  willing,  ro  lend  their 
money  to  government  on  extraordinary  exigencies.  The 
fovercign  feels  that  he  muft  provide  for  fuch  exigencies  by 
faving,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfolute  impoflibility  of 
borrowing.  This  forefight  increafes  ft;ill  further  his  natural 
difpofition  to  fave. 

The  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  prefent 
opprefs,  and  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin,  all  the 
great  nations  of  Europe,  has  bc^n  pretty  uniform.  Na- 
tions, like  private  men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow 
upon  what  may  be  called  perfonal  credit,  without  afligning 
or  mortgaging  any  particular  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt ;  and  when  this  refource  has  failed  them,  they  have 
gone  on  to  borrow  upon  aflignments  or  mortgages  of  parti- 
cular funds. 

What  is  called  tlie  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  is 
contracfted  in  the  former  of  thofe  two  ways.  It  confifts 
partly  in  a  debt  which  bears,  or  is  fuppofed  to  bear,  no  in- 
tereft,  and  which  refembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man 
contrails  upon  account;  and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears 
interell,  and  which  refembles  what  a  private  man  contracts 
upon  his  bill  or  promiflbry  note.  The  debts  which  are 
due  either  for  extraordinary  fenices,  or  for  fervices  either 
not  provided  for,  or  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  per- 
formed; part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  the  arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes, 
thofe  of  fcamens  wages,  &c.  ufually  conftitute  a  debt  of 
the  firft  kind.  Navy  and  Exchequer  bills,  which  are  if- 
fued  fometimes  in  payment  of  a  part  of  fuch  debts  and 

fometimes 
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fometimes  for  other  purpofes,  conflitute  a  debt  of  the 
fecond  kind  ;  Exchequer  bills  bearing  intereft  from  the 
day  on  which  they  are-ifiTued,  and  navy  bills  fix  months 
after  they  are  iffued.  The  bank  of  England,  either  by 
voluntarily  difcounting  thofe  bills  at  their  current  value, 
or  by  agreeing  with  government  for  certain  confiderationa 
to  circulate  Exchequer  bills,  that  is,  to  i-eceive  them  at 
par,  paying  the  intereft  which  happens  to  be  due  upon 
them,  keeps  up  their  value  and  facilitates  their  circulation, 
and  thereby  frequently  enables  government  to  contract:  a 
very  large  debt  of  this  kind.  In  France,  where  there  is 
no  bank,  the  ftate  bills  (billets  d'etat)  *  have  fometimes 
fold  at  fixty  and  feventy  per  cent,  difcount.  During  the 
great  re-coinage  in  King  William's  time,  when  the  bank 
of  England  thought  proper  Jo  put  a  ftop  to  its  ufual  tranf- 
a6lions,  Exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are  faid  to  have  fold 
from  twenty-five  to  fixty  per  cent,  difcount ;  owing  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fuppofed  inflability  of  the  new  govern- 
ment eftablifhcd  by  the  Revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the 
want  of  the  fupport  of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  refource  is  exhaufled,  and  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  raife  money,  to  aflign  or  mortgage 
fome  particular  branch  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  government  has  upon  different  occa- 
fions-  done  this  in  two  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  has 
made  this  aflignment  or  mortgage  for  a  fliort  period  of 
time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for  example ;  and  fome- 
times for  perpetuity.  In  the  one  cafe  tlie  fund  was  fup- 
pofed fuflicient  to  pay,  within  the  limited  time,  both  prin- 
cipal and  intereft  of  th2  money  borrowed.  In  the  other 
it  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  intereft,  government 
being  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity,  upon 
paying  back  the  principal  fum  borrowed.  AVhen  money 
was  raifed  in  the  one  way,  it  was  faid  to  be  ralfed  by  anti- 
cipation ;  when  in  the  othef,"  by  perpetual  funding,  or, 
more  fliortly,  by  funding. 

In  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  are  re- 
gularly anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a  borrowing 
claufe  conftantly  inferted  into  the  afts  which  impofe  them. 

*  See  Examen  dcs  Re fledions  politiques  fur  les  finances. 
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Tlie  bank  of  England  generally  advances  at  an  interefl, 
which  fiace  the  Revolution  has  varied  from  eight  to  three 
per  cent,  the  funis  for  which  thofe  taxes  are  granted,  and 
receives  payment  as  their  produce  gradually  comes  in.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  fupplies  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only  confi- 
derable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  yet  remains 
unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  fpent  before  it  comes  in. 
Like  an  improvident  fpendthrift,  whofe  preffing  occafions 
will  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  the  i-egular  payment  of  his 
revenue,  the  ftate  is  in  the  conftant  pra61:ice  of  borrow- 
ing of  its  own  faflors  and  agents,  and  of  paying  interefl; 
for  the  ufe  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  during  a  great  part 
of  that  of  Queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become  fo  familiar 
as  we  are  now  with  the  prafllce  of  perpetual  funding,  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were  impofed  but  for  a 
lliort  period  of  time  (for  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  years  on- 
ly), and  a  great  part  of  tbe  gi-ants  of  every  year  confifted 
in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the  produce  of  thofe  taxes. 
The  produce  being  frequently  Infulficient  for  paying  with- 
in the  limited  tcim  the  principal  and  interefl:  of  the  money 
borrowed,  deficiencies  arofe,  to  make  good  which  it  became 
neceflary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  the  deficien- 
cies of  feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon  what  M-as  then 
called  the  firft  general  mortgage  or  fund,  confifting  of  a 
prolongation  to  the  firll  of  Augufl,  1706,  of  feveral  dif- 
feixnt  taxes,  which  would  have  expired  within  a  fliorter 
term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumulated  Into  one 
general  fund.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon  this  prolong- 
ed term  amounted  to  5,1^0,459!.    14s.  9id., 

In  1 70 1  thofe  duties,  with  fome  others,  were  fllU  fur- 
ther prolonged  for  the  like  purpofes  till  the  firft  of  Auguft 
1 7 10,  and  were  called  the  fecond  general  mortgage  or 
fund.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon  it  amounted  to 
2,055,9991.   7s.  I  I'd. 

In  1707,  thofe  duties  were  ftill  further  prolonged,  as 
a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguii:,  1712,  and 
were  called  tlie  third  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum 
borrowed  uDon  it  was  983,254].   us.  9^d, 

In 
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In  1708,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  rhe  old  fubfidy 
dF  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  one  moiety  only  was 
made  a  part  of  this  fund,  and  a  duty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  Scotch  linen,  which  had  been  taken  off  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  union)  ftill  further  continued,  as  a  fund  for  new- 
loans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft  17 14,  and  were  called  the 
fourth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  925, 1761.  9s.  2^d. 

In  1709,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  was  now  left  out  of  this 
fund  altogether)  flill  further  continued  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  to  the  firlt  of  Auguft  17 16,  and  were  called  the  fifth 
general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
was  922,0291.  6s.  od. 

In  17 10,  thofe  duties    were    again    prolonged  to  the 

firfh  of  Auguft   1720,  and  were  called    the  tixth  general 

mortgage    or    fund.     The  fum    borrowed    upon  it    was 
1,296,5521.  9s.  ii^d.                      / 

In  171 1,  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time  were  thus 
fubjeft  to  four  different  anticipations)  together  with  feve- 
ral  others  were  continued  for  ever,  and  made  a  fund 
for  paying  the  intereft  of  the  capital  of  the  South  Sea 
company,  which  had  that  year  advanced  to  government, 
for  paying  debts  and  making  good  deficiencies,  the  fum 
of  9,177,9671,  15s.  4d. ;  the  greatell  loan  which  at  that 
time  had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  which  in  order  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  a  debt  had  been  impofed  for  perpetuity,  were 
thofe  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the  money  which  had  been 
advanced  to  government  by  the  bank  and  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, and  of  what  it  was  expe£l:ed  would  be  advanced, 
but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  a  projedled  land-bank. 
The  bank  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to  3}375>o27l. 
17s.  lo^d.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of 
206,5011.  13s.  5d.  .The  Eaft  India  fund  amounted  to 
3,2oo,oool.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of 
1 60, cool. ;  the  bank  fund  being  at  fix  per  cent,  the  Ealt 
India  fund  at  five  per  cent  intereft. 

G  g  2  In 
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In  1 7 15,  by  the  firft  of  George  I.  c.  12.  the  different 
taxes  which  had  been  mortgaged  for  paying  the  bank  an- 
nuity, together  with  fevernl  others  which  by  this  a£l  were 
likewife  rendered  perpetual,  were  accumulated  into  one 
common  fund,  called  the  Aggregate  fund,  which  was 
charged,  not  only  with  the  payments  of  the  bank  annuity, 
but  with  feveral  other  annuities  and  burdens  of  difFercnt 
kinds.  This  fund  was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  third 
of  George  I.  c.  8.  and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  '^.  and 
the  different  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it  were  like- 
wife  rendered  perpetual. 

Int  1717,  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7.  feveral  other 
taxes  were  rendered  perpetual,  and  accumulated  into  ano- 
ther common  fund  called  the  General  Fund,  for  the 
payment  of  certain  annuities,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
724,8491.  6s.   lo^d. 

In  confequence  of  thofc  di. Cerent  a6ts,  the  greater  part 
of  the  taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated  only  for  a 
fhort  term  of  years,  were  rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund 
for  paying,  not  the  capital,  but  the  interell;  only,  of  the 
money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  different 
fucceffive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  ralfed  but  by  anticipation,  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public  re- 
venue, without  any  other  attention  of  government  befu'cs 
that  of  not  overloading  the  fund  by  charging  it  with  more 
debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the  limited  term,  and  of  not 
anticipating  a  fecond  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
firft  anticipation.  But  the  greater  part  of  European  govern- 
ments have  been  incapable  of  thrsfe  attentions.  They  have 
frequently  overloaded  the  fund  even  upon  the  firft  antici- 
pation ;  and  when  this  happened  not  to  be  the  cafe,  they  have 
generally  taken  care  to  overload  it,  by  anticipating  a  fe- 
cond and  a  third  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  firO; 
anticipation.  Tlie  fund  becoming  in  tills  manner  alto- 
gether infufiicient  for  paying  both  principal  and  interell 
of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  became  ncceflary  to 
charge  it  with  the  intereft  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal 
to  the  interell,  and  fuch  unprovldent  anticipations  necef- 
farily  gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  pradlice  of  perpetual 
funding.     But  though  this  pra(fl;ice  neccfi^^rily  puts  off  the 

liberation 
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liberation  of  the  public  revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to 
one  fo  indefinite  that  it  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive  j 
yet  as  a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes  be  raifed  by  this  new 
praftice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,  the  fonner, 
when  men  have  once  become  familiar  with  it,  has,  in  the 
great  exigencies  of  the  flate,  been  univerfally  preferred  to 
the  latter.  To  relieve  the  prefent  exigency  is  always  the 
objeft  which  principally  intererts  thofe  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  The  future 
liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of 
pofterity. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  market  rate  of 
intereft  had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  her  reign  five  per  cent,  was  declaixd  to  be 
the  higheft  rate  which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money 
borrovv'ed  upon  private  fecurity.  Soon  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
rendered  perpetual,  and  dillributed  into  the  Aggregate, 
South  Sea,  and  General  Funds,  the  creditors  of.  the 
public,  like  thofe  of  private  perfons,  were  induced  to  ac- 
cept of  five  per  cent,  for  the  interell  of  their  money, 
which  occafioned  a  faving  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal of  the  greater  part  of  the  debts  which  had  been  thus 
funded  for  perpetuity,  or  of  one-fixth  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  annuities  which  were  paid  out  of  the  three  great 
funds  above  mentioned.  This  faving  left  a  confiderable 
furplus  in  the  produce  of  the  diiFerent  taxes  which  had 
been  accumulated  into  thofe  funds,  over  and  above  what 
was  neceflary  for  paying  the  annuities  which  were  nov/ 
charged  upon  them,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has 
fince  been  called  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  17 17,  it  amount- 
ed to  323,434/.  "jS.  7'//.  In  1727,  the  intereft  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was  ftill  further  reduced  to 
four  per  cent,  and  in  1753  and  1757,  to  three  and  a 
half  and  three  per  cent,  which  reductions  Hill  further 
augmented  the  finking  fund. 

A  SINKING  fund,  thaugh  inftituted  for  the  pavment 
of  old,  facilitates  very  much  the  contra6ling  of  new  debts. 
It  is  a  fubfidiary  fund  always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in 
aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund,  upon  which  money  is  pro= 
pofed  to  be  raifed  in  any  exigency  of  the  Hate.'  Whe- 
ther 
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ther  the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain  has  been  more" 
frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  thofe  two 
purpofes,  will  fufficiently  appear  by  and  by. 

Besides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  antici- 
paticvj;  and  by  perpetual  funding,  there  are  two  other  me- 
thods, which  hold  a  fort  of  middle  place  between  them. 
Thefe  are,  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  terms  of 
years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne, 
large  fums  M^ere  frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities  for 
terms  of  years,  which  were  fomctimes  longer  and  fome- 
times  fhorter.  In  1693,  an  a6l  was  pafled  for  borrowing 
one  million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  per  cent,  or  of 
140,000/.  a  year  for  fixteen  years.  In  1691,  an  aft  was 
palled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for  lives, 
upon  terms  which  in  the  prefent  times  would  appear  very 
advantageous.  But  the  fubfcription  was  not  filled  up.  In 
the  following  year  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  bor- 
rowing upon  annuities  for  lives'  at  fourteen  per  cent, 
or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  purchafe.  In  1695, 
the  perfons  who  had  purchafed  thofe  annuities  were 
allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of  ninety-fix  years, 
upon  paying  into  the  Exchequer  fixty-three  pounds  in  the 
hundred  5  that  is,  the  difference  between  fourteen  per 
cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  for  ninety-fix  years 
was  fold  for  fixty-three  pounds  or  for  four  and  a  half  years 
purchafe.  Such  was  the  fuppofcd  inftability  of  govern- 
ment, that  even  thefe  terms  procured  few  purchafers.  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  different  oc- 
cafions  borrovi'ed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives,  and  upon 
annuities  for  terms  of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety- 
eight,  and  of  ninety-nine  years.  In  17 19,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  annuities  for  thirty-two  years  were  induced  to 
accept  in  lieu  of  them  South-fea  (lock  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  and  a  half  years  purchafe  of  the  annuities,  toge- 
ther with  an  additional  quantity  of  fbock  equal  to  the 
arrears  which  happened  then  to  be  due  upon  them.  In 
1720,  the  greater  part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms 
of  years  both  long  and  fhort  were  fubfcribed  into  the 
fame  fund.  The  Ipng  annuities  at  that  time  amounted  fo 
666,821/.  8/.  3id.    a  year.     On    the    fifth    of    January, 
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1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what  was  not  fubfcrlbed 
at  that  time,  amounted  only  to  136,453/.    I2J-.   Sd. 

During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  1739  and  in 
1755,  httle  money  was  borrowed  either  upon  annuiLies  for 
terms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe  for  hves.  An  annuity  for 
ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  years,  however,  is  worth 
nearly  as  much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  fliouki,  there- 
fore, one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing  nearly 
as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make  family  fettle- 
ments,  and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into 
the  public  {locks,  would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of 
which  the  value  was  continually  diminiflilng ;  and  fuch 
people  make  a  very  confiderable  proportion  both  of  the 
proprietors  and  purchafers  of  f'cock.  An  annuity  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrinfic  value 
may  be  very  nearly  the  fame  v/ith  that  of  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity, will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  purchafers. 
The  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  generally  to  fell 
their  fubfcription  as  foon  as  pofiible,  prefer  greatly  a  per- 
petual annuity  redeemable  by  parliament,  to  an  irredeem- 
able annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  of  only  equal  amount. 
The  value  of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  it  makes,  therefore,  a  more 
convenient  transferable  flock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  laft  mentioned  v/ars,  annuities,  either 
for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were  feldom  granted  but  as 
premiums  to  the  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above 
the  redeemable  annuity  or  intereft  upon  the  credit  of  which 
the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made.  They  were  grant- 
ed, not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which  the  money  was 
borrowed ;  but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  the 
lender. 

■  Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been  granted  in 
two  different  ways  ;  either  upon  feparate  liA^es,  or  upon 
lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  Tontines,  from 
the  name  of  their  inventor.  VHien  annuities  are  granted 
upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of  every  individual  annui- 
tant difburdens  the  public  revenue  fo  far  as  it  was  affedled 
by  his  annuity.  When  annuities  are  granted  upon  ton- 
tines, the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  does  not  com- 
mence till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended 
3  iu 
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in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes  confift  of  twenty  or  thir-* 
ty  perfons,  of  whom  the  furvivors  fucceed  to  the  annuities 
of  all  thofe  who  die  before  them  ;  the  laft  furvivor  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  annuities  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame 
revenue  more  money  can  always  be  raifed  by  tontines 
than  by  annuities  for  feparate  lives.  An  annuity,  with 
a  right  of  furvivorfliip,  is  really  worth  more  than  an  equal 
annuity  for  a  feparate  life,  and  from  the  confidence  which 
every  man  naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  fuccefs  of  all  lotteries, 
fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fomething  more  than  it 
is  worth.  In  countries  where  it  is  ufual  for  government 
to  raife  money  by  granting  annuities,  tontines  are  upon 
this  account  generally  preferred  to  annuities  for  feparate 
lives.  The  expedient  which  will  raife  moft  money,  is  al- 
moft  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  likely  to  bring 
about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  the  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  public  debts 
confifts  in  annuities  for  lives  than  in  England.  According 
to  a  memoir  prefented  by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to 
the  king  in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  efti- 
mated  at  twenty-four  hundred  millions  of  livres  ;  of  which 
the  capital  for  which  annuities  for  lives  had  been  granted, 
is  fuppofcd  to  amount  to  three  hundred  millions,  the 
eighth-part  of  the  whole  public  debt.  The  annuities  them- 
felves  arc  computed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a  year, 
the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the 
fuppofed  interefl  of  that  whole  debt.  Thefe  eflimations, 
I  krrow  very  \vell,  are  not  exa<5l,  but  having  been  pre- 
fented by  fo  very  refpeiSlable  a  "body  as  approiimations  to 
the  truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  confidered  as  fuch. 
It  is  not  the  dlllerent  degrees  of  anxiety  in  the  two  go- 
vernments of  France  and  England  for  the  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  occafions  this  difference  in  their 
refpecTlive  modes  of  borrowing.  It  arifes  altogether  from 
the  different  views  and  interefts  of  the  lenders. 

In  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the 
greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants  are 
generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to  government. 
By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  diminifh,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  incrcafe    their    mercantile    capitals  ;  and 
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unlefs  they  expe6led  to  fell  with  fome  profit  their  fliare 
in  the  fubfcription  for  a  new  loan,  they  never  would  fub- 
fcribe.  But  if  by  advancing  their  money  they  were  to 
purchafe,  inftead  of  perpetual  annuities,  annuities  for 
lives  only,  whether  their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people, 
they  would  not  always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a. 
profit.  Annuities  upon  their  own  lives  they  would  always 
fell  with  lofs  •,  becaufe  no  man  will  give  for  an  annuity^ 
upon  the  life  of  another,  whofe  age  and  ftate  of  health, 
are  nearly  the  fame  with  his  own,  the  fame  price  which, 
he  would  give  for  one  upon  his  own.  An  annuity  upon 
the  life  of  a  third  perfon,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal 
value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller ;  but  its  real  value  be- 
gins to  diminifh  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  con^ 
tinues  to  do  fo  more  and  more  as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  it 
can  never,  therefore,  make  fo  convenient  a  transferable 
{lock  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may 
be  fuppofed  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame. 

In  France,  the  feat  of  government  not  being  in  a  great 
mercantile  city,  merchants  do  not  make  fo  great  a  prouor- 
tion  of  the  people  who  advance  money  to  government* 
The  people  concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers  ge- 
neral, the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which  are  not  in  farm, 
the  court  bankers,  &c.  make  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  advance  their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Suck 
people  are  commonly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great 
wealth,  and  frequejitly  of  great  pride.  They  are  too 
proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  dif- 
dain  to  marry  diem.  They  frequently  refolve,  therefore, 
to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  families  of  their 
own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their  relations,  whom 
they  are  not  always  very  fond  of  acknowledging,  they  da- 
fire  only  to  live  in  fplendor  during  their  own  time,  aud 
are  not  unwilling  that  their  fortune  fhould  end  with  them- 
felves.  The  number  of  rich  people,  befides,  who  arc 
either  averfe  to  marry,  or  whofe  condition  of  life  renders 
it  either  improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo,  is 
much  greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  peo- 
ple, who  have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  can 
be  more  convenient  than  to  excliange  their  capital  for  a 
revenue,  which  is  to  kilt  juft  as  lung,  and  no  longer  than 
they  wifli  it  to  do. 

Thh 
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The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  modern 
governments  in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  nearly  equal 
to  their  ordinary  revenue,  when  war  comes  they  are  both 
unwilling  and  unable  to  increafe  their  revenue  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increafe  of  their  expence.  They  are  unwilling, 
for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who,  by  fo  great  and  fo 
fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes^  would  foon  be  difgufted  with 
the  war  ;  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  knowing 
what  taxes  would  be  fuflicient  to  produce  the  revenue 
wanted.  The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  them  from 
the  embarrafl'ment  which  this  fear  and  inability  would 
otherwife  occafion.  By  means  of  borrowing  they  are  ena- 
bled, with  a  very  moderate  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife, 
from  vear  to  year,  money  fuflicient  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  by  the  practice  of  perpetually  funding  they  are 
enabled,  with  the  fmalleft  poffible  increafe  of  taxes,  to 
raife  annually  the  largell  poflible  fum  of  money.  In  great 
empires  the  people  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
provinces,  remote  from  the  fcene  of  a6lion,  feel,  many  of 
them  fcarce  any  inconveniency  from  the  war ;  but  enjoy, 
at  their  eafe,  the  amufement  of  reading  in  the  newfpapers 
the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets  and  armies.  To  them  this 
amufement  compenfates  the  fmall  difl'erence  between  the 
taxes  which  they  pay  on  account  of  the  war,  and  thofe 
■which  they  had  been  accuftomcd  to  pay  in  time  of  peace. 
They  are  commonly  difllitisfied  with  the  return  of  peace, 
which  puts  an  end  to  their  amufement,  and  to  a  thoufand 
vifionary  hopes  of  conqueft  and  national  glory,  from  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves  them 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed  during  the 
war.  Thefe  are  mortgaged  for  the  intereft  of  the  debt, 
cont-ra6led  in  order  to  carry  it  on.  If,  over  and  above 
paying  the  interell  of  this  debt,  and  defraying  the  ordina- 
ry expence  of  government,  the  old  revenue,  together 
with  the  new  taxes,  produce  fome  furplus  revenue,  it 
may  perhaps  be  converted  into  a  finking  fund  for  paying 
ofl^  the  debt.  But,  in  the  firfl:  place,  tliis  finking  fund, 
even  fuppofing  it  fliould  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe,  is 
generally  altogether  inadequate  for  paying,  in  the  courfe 
of  any  period  during  which  it  can  reafonably  be  expedled 
that  peace  fhould  continue,  the  whole  debt  contraded  dur- 
ing 
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xng  the  war ;    and,  in  the  fecond  place,  this  fund  is  al- 
nioft  always  apphcd  to  other  purpofes. 

The  m\v  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
paying  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  them.  If 
they  produce  more,  it  is  generally  fomething  which  was 
neither  intended  nor  expe(fled,  and  is  therefore  feldoni 
very  confideruble.  Sinking  funds  haVe  generally  arifen, 
not  fo  iTiUch  f  lom  any  furplus  of  the  taxes  which  was  over 
and  above  what  was  necefiary  for  paying  the  intereft  -or 
annuity  originally  charged  upon  them,  as  from  a  fubfe- 
quent  reduction  of  tliat  intereft.  That  of  Holland  ki 
16^5,  and  that  of  the  ecclefiallical  itate  in  1685,  were 
both  formed  in  this  manner.  Hence  the  ufual  infuiEci- 
ency  of  fuch  funds. 

During  the  mod  profound  peace,  various  events  occur 
which  require  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  government 
hnds  it  always  more  convenient  to  defray  this  expence  by 
mifapplying  the  finking  fund  than  by  impofing  a  new  tax- 
Every  new  tax  is  immediately  felt  more  or  iefs  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  occafions  always  fome  murmur,  and  meets  with 
fome  oppofition.  The  more  taxes  may  have  been  multiplied, 
the  higher  they  may  have  been  raifed  upon  every  different 
fubje£l  of  taxation  ;  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain 
of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  too  eitlier 
to  find  out  new  fubjefls  of  taxation,  or  to  raife  much 
higher  the  taxes  already  impofed  upon  the  old.  A  mo- 
mentary fufpenfion  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  not  imme- 
diately felt  by  the  people,  and  occafions  neither  mui-mur 
nor  complaint.  To  borrow  of  the  finking  fund  is  always 
an  obvious  and  eafy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the  pre- 
fent  difiiculty.  The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been 
accumulated,  the  more  necefiary  it  may  have  become  to 
ftudy  to  reduce  them,  the  more  dangerous,  the  more 
ruinous  it  may  be  to  mifapply  any  part  of  the  finking 
fund  ;  the  Icfs  likely  is  the  public  debt  to  be  reduced  to 
any  confidcrable  degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  cer- 
tainly is  the  finking  fund  to  be  mifapplied  towards  defray- 
ing all  the  extraordinary  expences  M^hich  occur  in  time  of 
peace.  When  a  nation  is  already  overburdened  with 
taxes,  nothing  but  the  neceffities  of  a  new  war,  nothing 
but  either  the  animofity    of    national    vengeance,    or  the 
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anxiety  for  national  fecurity,  can  induce  the  people  to  fub- 
mitj  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence  the 
ufual  mifapplication  of  the  finking  fund. 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  firft  rc- 
courfe  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding,  the 
redufbion  of  the  public  debt  in  time  of  peace,  has  never 
borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumulation  in  time  of  war. 
Ic  was  in  the  war  which  began  iix  1688,  and  was  conclud- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  firft 
laid. 

On  the  31  ft  of  December,  1697,  the  public  debts  of 
Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to 
21,515,742/.  I3J-.  S].d.  A  great  part  of  thofe  debts  had 
been  contra«n:ed  upon  ihort  anticipations,  and  fome  part 
upon  annuities  for  lives  •,  fo  that  before  the  31ft  of  De- 
cember, 1 701,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there  had  partly 
been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public,  the  fum 
of  5, 1 2  r, 041/.  }2s.  o  ,d.  ;  a  greater  redutflion  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  than  has  ever  fince  been  brought  about  in  fo  fhort 
a  period  of  tim.e.  The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amount- 
ed only  to  16,394,701/.  IJ-.  "] ,^d. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  M'hich  was  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts  were 
ilill  more  accumulated.  On  the  3  ift  of  December,  17  i4, 
they  amounted  to  53,681,076/.  5/.  6x^d.  The  fubfcrip- 
tion  into  the  South  Sea  fund  of  the  ftiort  and  long  annui- 
ties increafed  the  capital  of  the  public  debts,  fo  that  on 
the  31ft  of  December,  1722,  it  amounted  to  55,282,978/. 
IJ-.  3 -J.  The  reduftion  of  the  debt  began  in  1723,  and 
went  on  fo  flowly  that,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1739, 
during  feventeen  years  of  profound  peace,  the  whole  fum 
paid  off  was  no  more  than  8,328,354/.  17/.  11  ,\d.  the 
t:apital  of  the  public  debt  at  that  time  amounting  to 
46,954,623/.  3/   4 -J. 

The  Spanifli  war,  which  began  in  1739,  and  the  French 
war  which  foon  followed  it,  occafioned  a  further  increafe 
of  the  debt,  which,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1748, 
after  the  war  had  been  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  amounted  to  78,293,313/.  is.  loji.     The  moft 
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profound  peace  of  feventeen  years  continuance  had  taken 
no  more  than  8,328,354/.  I's.  11  ,id.  from  it.  A  war  of 
lefs  than  nine  years  continuance  added  31,338,689/.  i8j-. 
6;y.  to  it  *. 

During  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  pubHc  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  leaft  meafures 
were  taken  for  reducing  it,  from  four  to  three  per  cent. ; 
the  finking  fund  was  increafed,  and  feme  part  of  the  pub-^ 
lie  debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed to  72,289,673.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1763,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to 
122,603,336/.  8j".  2\(I.  The  unfunded  debt  has  been 
ftated  at  13,927,589/.  2/.  2cl.  But  the  expence  occafion- 
ed  by  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  ;  fo  that  though,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1 764, 
the  funded  debt  was  increafed  (partly  by  a  new  loan,  and 
partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to 
129,586,789/.  IQT.  lid.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to 
the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  Confideratlons  on 
the  trade  and  finances  of  Great  Britain)  an  unfunded  debt 
which  was  brought  to  account  in  that  and  the  following 
year  of  9,9755017/.  12s.  2-f'^d.  In  1764,  therefore,  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded  toge- 
ther, amounted,  according  to  this  author,  to  139,516,807/. 
2r.  4^.  The  annuities  for  lives  too,  which  had  been 
granted  as  premiums  to  the  fubfcrlbers  to  the  new  loans  in 
1757,  eftimated  at  fourteen  years  purchafe,  were  valued 
at  472,1; 00/;  and  the  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years, 
granted  as  premiums  llkewlfe,  in  1761  and  1762,  efl:imated 
at  27^  years  purchafe,  were  valued  at  6,826,875/.  Dur- 
ing a  peace  of  about  feven  years  continuance,  the  pru- 
dent and  truly  patriot  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  was 
not  able  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  fix  millions.  During  a 
war  of  nearly  the  fame  continuance,  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  fevcnty-five  millions  was  contradled. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  funded  debt  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  124,996,086/.  ij-.  6\d.  The 
unfunded,  exclufive  of  a  large  civil  lift  debt,  to  4,150,236/. 
3J<  Mid.     Both  together,   to    129,146,322/.  5/.  6(7.     Ac- 

*  See  James  Poftlcthwaite's  hiftory  of  the  public  revenue. 

cordinp- 
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cording  to  this  account  the  whole  debt  paid  off  4viring  ele- 
ven years  profound  peace  amounted  only  to  10,415,474/. 
i6f.  9.f/.  Even  this  fmall  reduction  of  debt,  however, 
has  not  been  all  made  from  the  favings  out  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  tlie  flate.  Several  extraneous  fums,  altogether 
independent  of  that  ordinary  revenue,  have  contributed 
towards  it.  Amongfl:  thefe  we  may  reckon  an  additional 
fhilling  in  the  pound  land-tax  for  three  years ;  the  two 
millions  received  from  the  Eall  India  company,  as  indcm- 
nitication  for  their  territorial  acquifitions  y  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thoufi nd  pounds  received  from  the  bank  for 
the  renewal  of  their  cliarter.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  fe- 
veral  other  fums  which,  as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late  war, 
ought  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  dedudlions  from  the  ex- 
pences  of  it.     The  principal  are 

/.         s.     d. 
lire  produce  of  French  prizes        -       690,449   18     9 
Compofition    for    French   prifoners     670,000     o     o 
What   has  been  received  from  7 
the  fale  of  the  ceded  iilands,  5 


Total,      1,455,949    18     9 


If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's 
and  Mr.  Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  army  favings  of  the 
fame  kind,  together  with  what  has  been  received  from  the 
bank,  the  Eali  India  Company,  and  the  additional  fiiilling 
in  the  pound  land  tax  •,  the  whole  muft  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  five  millions.  The  debt,  therefore,  which  fince 
the  peace  h;is  been  paid  out  of  the  favings  Irom  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  Itate,  has  not,  one  year  with  another, 
amounted  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  finking  fund  has, 
no  doubt,  been  confuierably  augmented  fince  the  peace,  by 
the  debt  which  has  been  paid  off,  by  the  reduction  of  die 
redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three  per  cents,  and  by  the  an- 
nuities for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,  and,  if  peace  was  to 
continue,  a  million,  perhaps,  might  now  be  annually  fpared 
out  of  it  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  debt.  Another  mil- 
lion, accordingly,  was  paid  in  the  courfe  of  lafl:  year ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  large  civil  lilt  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and 
we  ai'C  now  involved  in  a  new  war  which,  in  its  progrefs, 

may 
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may  prove  as  expenfive  as  any  of  our  'former  wars  *.  The 
new  debt  which  will  probably  be  contraded  before  the  end 
of  the  next  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  old  debt  which  has  been  paid  ofF  from  the  favings  out 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate.  It  would  be  altoge- 
ther chimerical,  therefore,  to  expert  that  the  public  debt 
fliould  ever  be  completely  difcharged  by  any  favings  which 
are  likely  to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as  it 
{lands  at  prefent. 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  thofe  of  England,  have  by  one  author 
been  reprefented  as  the  accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fu- 
peradded  to  the  other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of 
which  its  trade  is  extended,  its  manufaflures  multiplied, 
and  its  lands  cultivated  and  improved  much  beyond  what 
they  could  have  been  by  means  of  that  other  capital  only.  He 
does  not  confider  that  the  capital  which  the  firfl  creditors 
of  the  public  advanced  to  government,  was,  from  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  advanced  it,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  turned  away  from  ferving  in  the  function 
of  a  capital,  to  ferve  in  that  of  a  revenue  j  from  maintain- 
ing produftive  labourers  to  maintain  unproduftive  ones, 
and  to  be  fpent  and  wafted,  generally  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year,  without  even  the  hope  of  any  future  reproduftion. 
In  return  for  the  capital  which  they  advanced  they  obtain- 
ed, indeed,  an  annuity  in  the  public  funds  in  molt  cafes  of 
more  than  equal  value.  This  annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced 
to  them  their  capital,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their 
trade  and  bufmefs  to  the  fame  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  before  ;  that  is,  they  were  enabled  eitlier  to  bor- 
row of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon  the  credit  of  this 
annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get  from  other  people  a  new  ca- 
pital of  their  own,  equal  or  fuperior  to  that  which  they 
had  advanced  to  government.  This  new  capital,  however, 
which  they  in  this  manner  either  brought  or  borrowed  of 
other  people,  muft  have  exifted  in  the  country  before,  and 
mufl  have  been  employed,  as  all  capitals  are,  in  maintain- 
ing produdive  labour.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
thofe    who    had    advanced    their    money  to  government, 

*  It  has  proved  more  expenfive  than  any  of  our  former  wars :  and  has 
involved  us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions.  Dur- 
ing a  profound  peace  of  eleven  years,  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  debt 
was  paid ;  during  a  war  of  feven  years,  n^ore  than  one  hundred  millions 
ivas  contradlcd. 

though 
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though  it  was  in  fome  vefpecls  a  new  capital  to  them.  It 
was  not  fo  to  the  country ;  but  was  only  a  capital  with- 
drawn from  certain  employments  in  order  to  be  turned  to- 
wards others.  Though  it  replaced  to  them  what  they  had 
advanced  to  government,  it  did  not  replace  it  to  the  coun- 
try. Had  tliey  not  advanced  this  capital  to  government, 
ithere  would  have  been  in  the  country  two  capitals,  two 
portions  of  the  annual  produce,  inllcad  of  one,  employed 
in  maintaining  produtllve  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expence  of  government  a  re- 
venue is  raifed  within  the  year  from  the  produce  of  free  or 
unmortgaged  taxes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  pri- 
vate people  is  only  turned  away  from  maintaining  one  fpe- 
cies  of  unproduflive  labour,  towards  maintaining  another. 
Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in  thofe  taxes  might  no  doubt 
have  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and  confequently  em-  . 
ployed  in  maintaining  produ<fl:ive  labour  -,  but  the  greater 
part  would  probably  have  been  fpent,  and  confequently  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  unprodutlive  labour.  The  public 
expence,  however,  u-hen  defrayed  in  this  manner,  no 
doubt  hinders  more  or  lefs  the  further  accumulation  of 
new  capital ;  but  it  does  not  neceflarily  occafion  the 
dellru^lion  of  any  actually  exifting  capital. 

Whfn  the  public  expence  is  defrayed  by  funding,  it  is 
defrayed  by  the  annual  dcdruction  of  fome  capital  which 
had  before  exilted  in  the  country;  by  the  perverfion  of 
I'ome  portion  of  the  annual  produce  which  liad  before  been 
tlclVnied  ^or  the  maintenance  of  produ<fl;ive  labour,  towards 
that  of  unproducfhive  labour.  As  in  this  cafe,  however, 
the  taxes  are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been,  had  a  re- 
venue fufhcient  for  defraying  the  fame  expence  been  raifed 
within  the  year;  the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  ne- 
ireffarily  lefs  burdctied,  and  confequently  their  ability  to 
fave  and  accumulate  fome  part  of  that  revenue  into  capital  is 
a  good  deal  lefs  impaired.  If  the  method  of  funding  de- 
ftroys  more  old  capital,  it  at  the  fame  time  hinders  lefs  the 
accumulation  or  acquifition  of  new  capital,  than  that  of  de- 
fraying the  public  expence  by  a  revenue  raifed  within  the 
year.  Unr.er  the  fyilem  of  funding,  the  frugality  and  in- 
dullry  of  puvate  people  can  more  eafily  repair  the  breaches 
which  th.e  watle  and  extravagance  of  government  may  oc- 
cauonally  make  in  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety. 

It 
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It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,  however,  that 
the  fyflem  of  funding  has  this  advantage  over  the  other 
fyftem.  Were  the  expence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always 
by  a  revenue  raifed  within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  whicli 
that  extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  wouhl  laft  no  longer 
than  the  war.  The  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate, 
though  lefs  during  the  war,  would  have  been  greater  dur- 
ing the  peace  than  under  the  fyilem  of  funding.  War 
would  not  neceffarily  have  occafioned  the  deftruclion  of 
any  old  capitals,  and  peace  would  have  occafioned  the  accu- 
mulation of  many  more  new.  Wars  would  in  general  be 
more  fpeedily  concluded,  and  lefs  wantonly  undertaken. 
The  people  feeling,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  complete  burden  of  it,  would  foon  grow  weary  of  it,, 
and  government,  in  order  to  humour  them,  would  nor  be 
under  the  neceflity  of  carrying  it  on  longer  than  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  do  fo.  The  forefight  of  the  heavy  and  unavoida- 
ble burdens  of  war  would  hinder  the  people  from  wan-  • 
tonly  calling  for  it  when  there  was  no  real  or  folid  interelt 
to  fight  for.  The  feafons  during  M^hich  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate people  to  accumulate  was  fomewhat  impaired,  would 
occur  more  rarely,  and  be  ot  fliorter  continuance*-  Thofe, 
on  the  contrary,  during  which  that  ability  was  in  the 
higheft  vigour,  would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they 
can  well  be  under  the  fyftem  of  funding. 

When  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain  progrefs, 
the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it 
fometimes  impairs  as  much  the  ability  of  private  people  to 
accumulate  even  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  fyftem  would 
in  time  of  war.  The  peace  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  at.-prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions  a  year.  If 
free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  fulHcient,  with  proper" 
management  and  without  contrafbing.  a  fhiliing  of  ncr/ 
debt,  to  carry  on  the  mod  vigorous  war.  The  private  re- 
venue of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefe"nt  as 
much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability  to  accu- 
mulate is  as  much  impaired  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
time  of  the  moft  expenlive  war,  had  the  pernicious  fyftem 
of  funding  never  been  adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  dj^bt,  it  has 
been  faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the  left.  Th^ 
money  does  not  go  cut  of  the  country.     It  ia  onlv  a  part 

Vol.  it.  H  h  of 
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of  the  revenue  of  one  fet  of  rhc  inhabitants  which  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  another ;  and  the  nation  is  not  a  farthing  ths 
poorer.  This  apology  is  founded  alto^ther  in  the  fophif- 
try  of  tlie  mercantile  fyllem,  and  airer  the  long  examina- 
tion which  I  have  already  beflowcd  upon  that  fyflem,  it 
may  perhaps  be  unnecedary  to  fay  any  tiling  further  about 
it.  It  iuppofes,  befides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing 
to  the  iahabitaiits  of  the  country,  which  happens  not  to  be 
true  ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  feveral  other  foreign  nations, 
having  a  confidcrable  fliare  in  our  public  funds.  Cut  though 
the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  not  upon  tliat  account  be  Icfs  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  flock  are  the  tv/o  original  fourccs  of 
'  all  revenue  both  private  and  public.  Capital  (lock  pays  the 
wages  of  produ(flive  labour  whetlier  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, manufadlures,  or  commerce.  The  management  of 
thofe  two  original  fources  of  revenue  belongs  to  two  dif- 
ferent fcts  of  people  -,  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  own- 
ers or  employers  of  capita!  (lock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefled  for  the  fake  of  his 
own  revenue  to  keep  his  ellate  in  as  good  condition  as  he 
can,  by  building  and  repairing^his  tenants  houfes,  by  making 
and  nn-intaining  the  neceiHiry  drains  and  enclofures,  and  all 
thofeotlier  ex'penfive  improvements  wliicii  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  landlord  to  make  and  maintain.  But  by  different  land- 
taxes  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  may  be  fo  much  dimi- 
nifiied  j  and  by  different  duties  upoir  the  neceflaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  that  diminifhed  revenue  may  be  ren- 
dered of  fo  little  real  value,  that  he  may  find  himfelf  alto- 
gether unable  to  make  or  maintain  thofe  expenGve  improve- 
ments. When  the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his  part, 
it  is  altogether  impofiible  that  the  tenant  fliould  continue 
to  do  his.  As  the  diftrefs  of  the  landlord  increafes,  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  mud  necefTarily  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  the  owners  and  employers  of  capital 
(lock  find,  that  whatever  revenue  they  derive  from  it,  will 
not,  in  a  particular  country,  purchafe  the  l^nne  quantity  of 
thofe  neceflaries  and  conveniencies,  which  an  equal  revenue 
Mould  in  almofl  any  other  ;  they  will  be  difpo'.ed  to  re- 
move to  fome  other.     And  when,  in  order  to  raife  thofe 

taxes. 
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taxes,  all  or  the  greatei*  part  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, that  is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of 
'  great  capitals,  come  to  be  continually  expofed  to  the  mor- 
♦■ifying  and  vexatious  vifits  of  the  tax-gatherers  ;  this  dif- 
pofition  to  remove  will  foon  be  changed  into  an  adiual  re- 
moval. The  induftry  of  the  country  vi^ill  neceiTarily  fall 
with  the  removal  of  the  capital  which  fuppovted  it,  and  the 
ruin  of  trade  and  manufa£lures  will  follow  the  decienlioa 
of  ai^riculture. 

o 

To  transfer  from  the  ovi^ners  of  thofe  two  great  fources 
of  revenue,  land  and  capital  fbock,  from  the  perfons  imme- 
diately interefted  in  the  good  condition  of  every  particular 
portion  of  land,  and  in  the  good  management  of  every  por- 
tion of  capital  ftock,  to  another  fet  of  perfons  (the  creditor* 
of  the  public,  who  have  no  fuch  particular  intereft)  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  arifmg  from  either,  muft,  in  the 
long-run,  occafion  both  the  negletft  of  land,  and  the  wafte 
or  removal  of  capital  ftock.     A  creditor  of  the  public  has 
no  doubt  a  general  intereft  in  the  profperity  of  the  a^-ricul- 
ture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the   country  ;  and 
confequently  in  the  good  condition  of  its   lands,  and  in  the 
good  management  of  its  capital  ilock.     Should  there  be 
any  general  failure   or  declenfion  in  any   of  thefe  things, 
the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  might  no  longer  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  intereft  which  is  due  to  him. 
But  a  creditor  of  the  public,  confidered  merely  as  fuch, 
has  no  intereft  in  the  good  condition  of  any  particular  por- 
tion of  land,  or  in  the  good  management  of  any  particu-  ' 
lar  portion  of  capital  ftock.      As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  any  fuch  porticulav  portion.     He  hai 
no  infpecftion  of  it.     He  can  have  no  care  about  it.  Its  ruin 
may  in  fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  direililv 
zPicS:  him. 

The  pra(fl:ice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every 
ftate  which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  republics  feem  to 
have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  remainin  ■>■ 
which  can  pretend  to  an  independent  exiftence,  have  both 
been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain  feems  to  have  learned  the 
pra6licefrom  the  Italian  republics,  and  (its  taxes  being  pro- 
bably lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its 
natural  ftrength,  been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of 
Spain  are  of  very  old  ftanding.     It  was  deeply  in  debt  be- 

H'"h  2  fore 
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fore  the  end  of  the  fixteen*:h  century,  about  a  hundred 
years  before  England  owed  a  fliilling.  France,  notwithftand- 
ingall  its  natural  refources,  languifhes  under  an  oppreffive 
load  of  the  fame  kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or 
Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  a  practice, 
•which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or  defolation  into  every 
other  country,  fliould  prove  altogether  innocent  ? 

The  fyftem  of  taxation  eftabliflied  in  thofe  different 
countries,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to  that  of  England. 
I  believe  it  is  fo.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
when  the  wifeft  government  has  cxhauded  all  the  proper 
fubie(fts  of  taxation,  it  muft,  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceflity, 
have  recourfe  to  improper  ones.  The  wife  republic  of 
Holland  has  upon  fome  occafions  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
of  Spain.  Another  war  begun  before  any  confiderable 
liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been  brought  about, 
and  growing  in  its  progrefs  as  expenfive  as  the  laft  vi^ar, 
may,  from  irrefiflible  neceflity,  render  the  Britifh  fyftem 
of  taxation  as  oppreflive  as  that  of  Holland,  or  even  as 
that  of  Spain.  To  the  honour  of  our  prefent  fyftem  of 
taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  fo  little  embarralT- 
ment  to  induftry.  that  during  the  courfe  even  of  the  moft 
expenfive  wars,  the  frugality  and  good  conciu£l  of  individu- 
als feem  to  have  been  able,  by  faving  and  accumulation,  to 
repair  all  tlie  breaches  which  the  wafte  and  extravagance  of 
government  had  made  in  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  the  moft  expenfive  that 
Great  Britain  ever  waged,  her  agriculture  was  as  flourifh- 
ing,  her  manufafturers  as  numerous  and  as  fully  employed, 
and  her  commerce  as  extenfive,  as  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. The  capital,  therefore,  which  fupported  all  thofe 
different  branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace,  agriculture 
has  been  ftill  further  improved,  the  rents  of  houfes  have 
rlfen  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  country,  a  proof  of 
the  encreafing  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
annua!  amou.nt  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes,  of  the 
principal  brunches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms  in  particular, 
has  been  continually  encreafing,  an  equally  clear  proof  of 
an  increafmg  confumption,  and  ccnfequently  of  an  en- 
creafing produce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  confump- 

llOii. 
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tion.  Great  Britain  feenis  to  fupport  with  eafe,  a  burden 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  nooody  beheved  her  capable  of 
fupporting.  Let  us  not,  however,  upon  this  account 
rallily  conclude  that  flie  is  capable  of  fupporting  any  bur- 
den •,  nor  even  be  too  confident  that  flie  could  fupport, 
without  great  diftrefs,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than  what 
has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accumulated  to 
a  certain  degree,  there  is  fcarce,  I  believe,  a  fingle  in- 
flance  of  their  having  been  fairly  and  completely  paid. 
The  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been 
brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been  brought  about  by  a 
bankruptcy  ;  fometimes  by  an  avowed  one,  but  always  by 
a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a  pretended  payment. 

The  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  been 
the  mofi:  ufual  expedient  by  which  a  real  public  bankrupt- 
cy has  been  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  a  pretend- 
ed payment.  If  a  fixpence,  for  example,  fliould  either  by 
a<ft  of  parliament  or  royal  proclamation  be  raifed  to  the 
denomination  of  a  (hilling,  and  twenty  fix-pences  to  that 
of  a  pound  Iterling  ;  the  perfon  who  under  the  old  deno- 
mination had  borrowed  twenty  fhiilings  or  near  four 
ounces  of  filver,  would,  under  the  new,  pay  with  twenty 
fixpences,  or  with  fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces.  A 
national  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions, 
nearly  the  capital  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  might  in  this  manner  be  paid  with  about 
fixty-four  millions  of  our  prefent  money.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors  of  the 
public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  fhilllings  in  the 
pound  of  what  was  due  to  them.'  Tiie  calamity  too  would 
extend  much  further  than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
and  thofe  of  every  private  perfon  would  fufTer  a  propor- 
tionable lofs  •,  and  this  without  any  advantage,  but  in  moft 
cafes  with  a  great  additional  lofs,  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public.  It  the  creditors  of  the  public,  indeed,  were  gene- 
rally much  in  debt  to  other  people,  they  might  in  fome 
meafure  compenfate  their  lofs  by  paying  their  creditors  in 
the  fame  coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them.  But  in 
moft  countries  the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  wealthy  people,  who  (land  more  in  the  re- 
lation. 
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lation  of  creditors  than  in  that  of  debtors  towards  the  reft 
of  their  iellow-citizens.  A  pretended- payment  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  infttad  of  alleviating,  aggravates  in  moft 
cafes  the  lofs  of  the  creditors  of  the  public  ;  and  w^ithout 
any  advantage  to  the  public,  extends  the  calamity  to  a 
great  number  of  other  iimocent  people.  It  occafions  a  ge- 
neral and  moft  pernicious  fubverfion  of  the  fortunes  of 
private  people  ;  enriching  in  moft  cafes  the  idle  and  pro- 
fufe  debtor  at  the  expence  of  the  induftrious  and  frugal 
creditor,  and  tranfporting  a  great  part  of  the  national  ca- 
pital from  the  hands  which  were  likely  to  increafe  and 
improve  it,  to  thofe  w'hich  are  likely  to  diihpate  and  de- 
ftroy  it..  AVhen  it  becomes  neceffary  for  a  Itate  to  declare 
itfelf  bankrupt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  it  becomes 
neceflary  for  an  individual  to  do  fo,  a  fair,  open  and  avow- 
ed bankruptcy  is  always  the  me'afure  which  is  both  leaft 
diflionourable  to  the  debtor,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the  cre- 
ditor. The  honour  of  a  ftate  is  furely  very  poorly  provid- 
ed for,  when,  in  order  to  cover  the  difgrace  of  a  real 
bankruptcy,  it  has  recourfe  to  a  jugghng  trick  of  this 
kind,  fo  easily  feen  through,  and  at  the  lame  time  fo  ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

Almost  all  ftates,  however,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
when  reduced  to  this  necefiity,  have,  upon  fome  occa- 
fions, played  this  juggling  trick.  The  Romans,  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  de- 
nomination by  which  they  com.puted  the  value  of  all  their 
other  coins,  from  containing  twelve  ounces  of  copper  to 
contain  only  two  ounces  j  that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces 
of  copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always  before  ex- 
prefied  the  value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was,  in 
this  manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had 
contracled  with  the  fixth  part  of  what  it  really  owed. 
80  fudden  and  fo  great  a  bankruptcy,  we  fliould  in  the 
prefent  times  be  apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  occafioned  a 
very  violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occafioned  any.  The  law  which  enabled  it  was,  like  all 
other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and  carried 
through  the  affembly  of  the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was 
probably  a  very  popular  law.  In  Rome,  as  in  all  the 
other  ancient  republics,  the  poor  people  were  conftantly 
in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  wlio,  in  order  to  fecure 
tlieir  votes  at  the  annual  elections,  ufed  to  lend  them  mo- 
ney 
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ney  at  an  exorbitant  interefl,  which,  b^ing  never  paid,  foon 
accumulated   into   a  fum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  to 
pay,  br  for  any  body  elfe  to  pay  for  him.     The  debtor, 
for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  execution,   was  obHged,  without 
any  further  gratuity,   to^vote   for  the "c.indidate  whom  the 
creditor    recommended.     In   fpite  of  all  the  laws  againft 
bribery  and  corruption,    the    bounty    of    the  candidates, 
together  with  the  occafional  diflributions  of  corn,  which 
were  ordered    by    the    fenate,    were    the  principal  funds 
from  which,  during  the  latter  times  of   tlie    Roman  re- 
public, the  poorer  citizens  derived  their  fubfiftence.     To 
deliver  themfelves  from  this  fubjec^lion  to  tlieir  creditors, 
the  poorer  citizens  were  continually   calling  cut  either  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what   they  called  New 
Tables  5  that  is,  for  a   law  which  fliould  entitle  them  to 
a  complete  acquittance,  upon  paying  only  a    certain  pro- 
portion of  their  accumulated   debts.     The   law   which  re- 
duced the  coin  of  all  denominations   to   a  fixth  part  of  its 
former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their  debts  with  a 
fixth  part  of  what  they  really  owed,   was  equivalent  to  the 
moft  advantageous    new    tables.   ,In  order    to  fatisfy  the 
people,  the  rich  and  the  great  were  upon  feveral  different 
occafions,  obliged  to    confent  to  Jaws  both  for  abolifliing" 
debts,  and  for  introducing  new  tables ;  and  they  probably 
were  induced  to   confent  to  tliis  law,  partly  for  the   fame 
reafon,  and  partly  that,  by   liberating  the  public  revenue, 
they    might  reftore  vigour  to  that    government  of  v/hich 
they  themfelves  had  the  principal  direcf^ion.     An  operation 
of  this  kind  would   at  once  reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight   millions    to    twenty-one    niilHons  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three    thoufand     three     hundred    and 
thirty-three  pounds  fix   (hillings  and  eight  pence.     In  the 
courfe  of  tlic  fecond  Punic  war  the  As  w'as  lliU  further  re- 
duced, firrt,  from  two  ounces  of    copper  to  one  ounce  ; 
and  afterwards  from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce ;  that  is, 
to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original    value.     By  con;- 
bining  the  three   Roman  operatiofis  into  one,*-a   debt  of  a 
hundred. and  twenty-eight   millions   of  our  prefent  money, 
might  in  this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of 
five  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three   pounds   fix  ihiillngs  and  eioht- 
pence.     Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  nnght 
in  this  manner  foon  be  paid. 

By 
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Bt  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I  believe,  all 
nations  has  been  gradually  reduced  more  and  more  below 
its  original  value,  and  the  fame  nominal  fum  has  been 
gradually  brought  to  contain  a  fmaller  and  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  filver. 

Nations  have  fometimes,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  adul- 
terated the  ftandard  of  their  coin  ;  that  is,  have  mixed 
a  greater  quantity  of  alloy  in  it  If  in  the  pound  weight 
of  our  filver  coin,  for  example,  inftead  of  eighteen  penny- 
weight, according  to  the  prefent  ftandard,  there  was  mix- 
ed eight  ounces  of  alloy  •,  a  pound  fterling  or  twenty  {hil- 
lings of  fuch  coin,  would  be  worth  little  more  than  fix 
fhillings  and  eight-pence  of  our  prefent  money.  The  quan- 
tity of  filver  contained  in  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence  of 
our  prefent  money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly  to 
the  d  nomination  of  a  pound  fterling.  The  adulteration 
of  the  ftandard  has  exa(^tly  the  fame  effe^l:  with  what  the 
French  call  an  augmentation^  or  a  dire<ft  raifing  of  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin. 

An  augmentation,  or  a  dirc£l;   raifing  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from  its  nature  muft  be, 
an  open  and  avowed  operation.     By  means  of  it  pieces  of 
a  fmaller  weight  and    bulk  are   called    by   the    fame  name 
which  had  before  been   given  to   pieces   of  greater  weight 
and  bulk.     The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  generally  been  a  concealed  operation.     By  means 
of  it  pieces  M'ere  iflued  from  the  mint  of  the  fame  deno- 
minations,   and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the 
fame  weight,  bulk,  and  appearance,  with  pieces  which  had 
been  current  before   of  much  greater  value.     When  king 
John  of  France  *,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  adulterated 
his  coin,  t\\  the  officers  of  his  mint  were  fworn  to  fecre- 
cy.     Both  operations   are  unjuft.     But  a  fimple  augmen- 
tation is  an  injuftice  of  open  violence  ;  whereas  an  adul- 
teration is  ans  injuftice  of  treacherous  fraud.     This  latter 
operation,  therefore,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  difcovered,  and 
it  could  never  be  concealed  very  long,   has  always  excited 
much  greater  indignation  than  the  former.     The  coin  after 
any  confiderable  augmentation  has  very  feldom  been  brought 

•  Ece  Du  Cangc  Gloffary,  voce  Moncta ;  the  Ecncdidinc  edition. 
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Lack  to  its  former  weight ;  but  after  the  greateft  adultera- 
tions it  has  almolt  always  been  brought  back  to  its  former 
finenefs.  It  has  fcarce  ever  happened  that  the  fury  and 
indignation  of  the  people  could  otherwife  be.  appeafed. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  of  Edward  VI.  the  Englifh  coin  was  not 
only  raifed  in  its  denomination,  but  adulterated  in  its  ftand- 
ard.  The  like  frauds  were  praiftifed  in  Scotland  during 
the  minority  of  James  VI.  They  have  occafionally  been 
pradliifed  in  mod  other  countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  never 
be  completely  liberated,  or  even  that  any  confiderable 
progrefs  can  ever  be  made  towards  that  liberation,  while 
the  furplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  above 
defraying  the  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifliment,  is 
fo  very  fmall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to  expecl.  That 
liberation,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about  with- 
out either  fome  very  confiderable  augmentation  of  tlie  pub- 
lic revenue,  or  fome  equally  confiderable  reduftion  of  the 
public  expence. 

A  MORE  equal  land  tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the  rent 
of  houfes, 'and  fuch  alterations -in  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
euftoms  and  excife  as  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  might,  perhaps,  without  increaf- 
ing  the  burden  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  but  on- 
ly diflributing  the  weight  of  it  more  equally  upon  the 
whole,  produce  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue. 
The  mott  fanguine  prpjVflor,  however,  could  fcarce  flat- 
ter himfelf  that  any  aug.mentation  of  this  kind  would  be 
fuch  as  could  give  any  reafonable  hopes,,  either  of  liberat- 
ing the  public  revenue  altogether,  or  even  of  making  fuch 
progrefs  towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace,  as  either 
to  prevent  or  to  compenfate  the  further  accumulation  of 
the  public  debt  in  the  next  war. 

By  extending  the  Britifh  fyflem  of  taxation  to  all  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  inkabited  by  people  of 
cither  Britifti  or  European  extraction,  a  much  greater 
augmentation  of  revenue  might  be  expected.  This,  how- 
ever, could  fcarce,  perhaps,  be  done,  confifliently  with 
the  principles  of  the  Bricifh  conllitution,  without  admit- 
ting 
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ting  into  the  Brltlfli  parliament,  or  if- you  will  into  the 
ilates-gcncial  of  the  Britifli  Empire,  a  fair  and  equal  re- 
prefentation  of  all  thofe  diftcient  provinces,  that  of  each 
province  bearing  the  fame  proportion  to  the  produce  of  its 
taxes,  as  the  repcefentation  of  Great  Britain  might  bear 
to  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levibd  upon  Great  Brirain. 
The  private  intereft  of  many  powerful  individuals,  the 
confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people  feem,  in- 
deed, at  prefjut,  to  oppofe  to  fo  great  a  change  fuch  ob- 
Itacles  as  it  may  be  very  difficuli,  perhaps  altogether  im- 
pofTible,  to  furmounr.  Without,  however,  pretending  to 
determine  wliether  fuch  a  union  be  practicable  or  imprac- 
ticable, it  may  not  perhaps,  be  improper,  in  a  fpecula- 
tive  work  of  thij?  kind,  to  confider  how  far  the  Britifli 
fyftem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire ;  what  revenue  miglit  be  ex- 
pelled from  it  if  fo  applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general 
union  of  this  kind  miglit  be  likely  to  affedl  the  happinefs 
and  profperity  of  the  different  provinces  comprehended 
within  it.  Such  a  fpeculation  can  at  worft  be  regarded 
but  as  a  new  Utopia,  lefs  amufing  certainly,  but  not  more 
ufclefs  and  chimerical  than  the  old  one. 

The  land-tax,  the  flamp-duties,  and  the  different  du- 
ties of  cuftoms  and  excife,  conftitute  the  four  principal 
branches  of  the  Britifh  taxes. 

Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  American  and 
Wefl  Indian  plantations  more  able  to  pay  a  land-tax  than 
Great  Britain.  Where  the  landlord  is  fubject  neither  to 
tithe  nor  poors  rate,  he  mull  certainly  be  more  able  to 
pay  fuch  a  tax,  thaft  where  he  is  fubjed  to  both  thofe 
other  burdens.  The  tithe,  where  there  is  no  modus, 
and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  diminilTies  more  what 
would  otherwifc  be  the  vent  of  the  landlord,  than  a  land 
tax  which  really  amounted  to  five  fhillings  in  the  pound. 
Such  a  tithe  would  be  found  in  moft  cafes  to  amount  to 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land, 
or  of  what  remains  after  replacing  completely  the  capi- 
tal of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  profit.  If 
all  modufes  and  all  impropriations  were  taken  away,  the 
compleat  church  tithe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could 
not  well  be  eflimated  at  lefs   than  fix   or  fcven   millions. 

If 
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If  there  was  no  tithe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the  landlords  could  afFord  to  pay  fix  or  feven  millions 
additional  land-tax,  without  being  more  burdened  than  a 
very  great  part  of  tliem  are  at  prefent.  America  pays  no 
tithe,  and  could  therefore  very  well  afFord  to  pay  a  land- 
tax.  The  lands  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  in- 
deed, are  in  general  not  tenanted  nor  leafed  out  to  farmers. 
They  could  not  therefore  be  aflelTed  according  to  any  rent- 
roll.  But  neither  were  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
4th  of  William  and  Mary,  affelFed  according  to  any  rent- 
roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loofe  and  inaccurate  efti- 
mation.  The  lands,  in  America  might  be  aflefled  either 
in  the  fame  manner,  or  according  to  an  equitable  valua- 
tion in  confequence  of  an  accurate  furvey,  like  that  which 
was  lately  made  in  the  Milaaefe,  and  the  dominions  of 
Auftria,  Pruflia,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied  witli# 
out  any  variation  in  all  countries  where  the  forms  of  law 
procefs  and,  the  deeds  by  which  property  both  real 
and  perfonal  is  transferred,  are  the  fame  or  nearly  the 
fame. 

The  extcnfjon  of  the  cuftom-houfe  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain tO'  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  provided  it  was  ac- 
companied, as  in  juftice  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  extenfion 
of  the  freedom  of  trade,  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree 
advantageous  to  both.  All  the  invidious  reftraints  which 
at  prefent  opprefs  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  diftin£lioii 
between  the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commodi- 
ties of  America,  would  be  entirely  at  an  end.  The  coun- 
tries north  of  Cape  Fiirifterre  would  be  as  open  to  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  America,  as  thofe  fouth  of  that 
Cape  are  to  fome  parts  of  that  produce  at  prefent.  The 
trade  between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire would,  in  cctifequence  of  this  uniformity  in  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe lavt's,  be  as  free  as  the  coafting  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  at  prefent.  The  Britilh  empire  would  thus 
nffbrd  within  itfe!^  an  immenfe  internal  market  for  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  all  its  different  provinces.  So 
great  an  extenfion  of  market  would  foon  compeniate  both 
to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  they  could  fuffer 
from  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

Th^ 
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The  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britifh  fyflem  of 
taxation,  which  would  require  to  be  varied  in  any  refpecl 
according  as  it  was  applied  to  the  different  provinces  of 
the  empire.  It  might  be  applied  to  Ireland  without  any 
\'ariation ;  the  produce  and  confumption  of  that  king- 
dom being  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  Great 
Britain.  In  its  application  to  America  and  the  "Weft  In- 
dies, of  which  the  produce  and  confumption  are  fo  very 
different  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  fome  modification 
might  be  neceffary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A    FERMENTED  liquor,    for   example,    which  is  called 
beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  melafl'es,  bears  very   lit- 
tle refemblance  to   our  beer,  makes  a  confiderable   part   of 
the  common  drink  of   the  people  in  America.     This   li- 
quor, as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few  days,  cannot,  like 
our"  beer,  be  prepared  and  ftored  up    for    fale    in    great 
breweries ;  but  every  private  family  muft  brew  it  for  their 
own  ufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they   cook  their  vi£tuals. 
But  to  fubje<^  every  private  faijiily  to  the  odious  vifits  and 
examination  of  the  tax  gatherers,  in   the   fame  manner  as 
we  fubjecTt   the  keepers  of  alehoufes  and   the   brewers  for 
public 'fale,  would  be  altogether  inconfiftent  with  liberty. 
If  for  the  fake  of  equality  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  this  liquor,  it   might  be    taxed   by   taxing  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  either  at  the  place  of  manu- 
fa<n:ure,  or,    if    the   circumflances  of  the  trade  rendered 
fuch  an  excife  improper,  by   laying  a  duty   upon   its   im- 
portation into  the  colony  in  which  it  was  to  be  confumed. 
Befides  the  duty  of  one  penny   a  gallon   impofed  by    the 
Brilifli  parliament   upon   the   importation  of  melaffes   into 
America  ;  tliere  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind  upon  their 
importation  into   Mafiachufets  Bay,  in  fhips  belonging   to 
any  other  colony,  of  eight-pence  the   hogihead  •,  and   ano- 
ther upon   their  importation,  from  the   iiorthern   colonies, 
into  South    Carolina,    of    five-pence    the    gallon.     Or    if 
neither  of    thefe    methods    was    found   convenient,    each 
family  might  compound  for  its  confumption  of  this  liquor, 
either    according  to  the    number  of   perfons  of  which  it 
confided,  in    the  fame   manner   as   private   families  com- 
pound for  the  malt-tax   in  England  ;  or   according  to   the 
different   ages    and   fexes  of   thofe   perfons,  in   the   fame 
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manner  as  feveral  different  taxes  are  levied  in  Holland ;  or 
nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  propofes  that  all  taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities  {hould  be  levied  in  England. 
This  mode  of  taxation,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  when 
applied  to  objects  of  a  fpeedy  confumption,  is  not  a  very 
convenient  one.  It  might  be  adopted,  however,  in  cafes 
where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities  which  are 
no  where  neceflaries  of  life,  which  are  become  objects  of 
almoft  univerfal  confumption,  and  which  are  therefore  ex- 
tremely proper  fubjetcs  of  taxation.  If  a  union  with  the 
colonies  was  to  take  place,  thofe  commodities  mij^ht  be 
taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
fadlurer  or  grower ;  or  if  this  mode  of  taxation  did  not 
fuit  the  circumftances  of  thofe  perfons,  they  might  be  de- 
pofited  in  public  warehoufes  both  at  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture, and  at  all  the  different  ports  of  the  empire  to  which 
they  m.ight  afterwards  be  tranfported,  to  remain  there, 
under  the  joint  cuftody  of  the  owner  and  the  revenue  of- 
ficer, till  fuch  time  as  they  Ihould  be  delivered  out  either 
to  the  confumer,  to  the  merchant  retailer  for  home-con- 
fumption,  or  to  the  merchant  exporter,  the  tax  not  to 
be  advanced  till  fuch  delivery.  When  delivered  out 
for  exportation,  to  go  duty  free ;  upon  proper  fecurity 
being  given  that  they  fliould  really  be  exported  out  of 
the  empire.  Thefe  are  perhaps  the  principal  commodities 
with  regard  to  which  a  union  with  the  colonies  might  re- 
quire fome  conflderable  change  in  the  prefent  fyflem  of 
Britiflr  taxation." 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  this 
fyftem  of  taxation  extended  to  all  the  different  provinces  of 
the  empire  might  produce,  it  mufi:,  no  doubt,  be  altogether 
impofible  to  afcertain  with  tolerable  exaflnefs.  By  means 
of  this  fyflem  there  is  annually  levied  in  Great  Britain,  up- 
on lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people,  more  than  ten  millions 
of  revenue.  Ireland  contains  more  than  two  millions  of 
people,  and  according  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the  con- 
grefs,  the  twelve  alfociated  provinces  of  America  contain 
more  than  three.  Thofe  accounts,  however,  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  in  order,  perhaps,  either  to  encourage 
their  own  people,  or  to  intimidate   thofe  of  this   country, 
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and  we  fliall  fuppofe  therefore  that  our  North  American 
and  Weft  Indian  colonies  taken  together  contain  no 
more  than  three  milhons  ;  or  that  the  whole  Britifli  em- 
pire, in  Europe  and  America,  contains  no  more  than  thir- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants.  If  upon  lefs  than  eigjht 
millions  of  inhabitants  this  fyftem  of  taxation  raifes  a  re- 
venue of  more  than  ten  millions  fterling ;  it  ought  upon 
thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  revenue  of  more 
than  fixteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
iterling.  From  this  revenue,  fuppofing  that  this  fyftem 
could  produce  it,  muft  be  dedudled,  the  revenue  ufually 
raifed  in  Ireland  and  the  plantations  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  refpe(ftive  civil  governments.  The  expence 
of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhment  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  int-ereft  of  the  public  debt,  amounts,  at  a  me- 
dium of  the  two  years  which  ended  March  1775,  ^°  fome- 
thlng  lefs  than  fevcn  hundred  and  fifty  tlioufand  pounds  a 
year.  By  a  very  exatfl:  account  of  the  revenue  of  the  prin- 
cipal colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  it  amounted, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to 
a  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds. 
In  this  account,  however,  the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  of  all  our  late  acquifitions  both  upon 
the  continent  and  in  the  iflands,  is  omitted,  which  may 
perhaps  make  a  difference  of  thirty  ~  or  forty  thoufand 
pounds.  For  the  fake  of  even  numbers  therefore,  let  us 
fuppofe  that  the  revenue  neccfiary  for  fupporting  the 
civil  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  plantations,  may 
amount  to  a  million.  There  would  remain  confequently  a 
revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thouf- 
and pounds,  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  general 
expence  of^the  empire,  and  towards  paying  the  public  debt. 
But  if  from  the  prefent  revenue  of  Great  Britain  a  million 
could  in  peaceable  timeS/  be  fpared  towards  the  payment 
of  that  debt,  fi\  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoaiand 
pounds  could  very  well  be  fpared  from  this  improved  re- 
venue. This  great  finking  fund  too  might  be  augmented 
e\'ery  year  by, the  intereft  of  the  debt  which  had  been  dif- 
charged  the  year  before,  and  might  in  this  manner  increafe 
fo  very  rapidly,  as  to  be  fufficient  in  a  few  years  to  difcharge 
the  wlv)le  tiebt,  and  tbus  to  reftore  compKr.tly  the  at  pre- 
fent dtA'ilitated  and  languiflnng  vigour  of  the  empire,  in 
the  mean  time  the  people  might  be  relieved  from  fomc  of 
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ihe  moft  burdenfome  taxes,  from  thofe  whicli  are  impofeJ 
either  upon  the  necelTaries  of  life,  or  upon  the  marJrials 
of  manufacture.  The  labouring  poor  would  thus  be  en- 
abled to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to  fend  their 
goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheapnefs  of  their  goods 
would  increafe  the  demand  for  them,  and  confequently 
for  the  labour  of  thofe  who  produced  them.  This  in- 
creafe in  the  demand  for  labour,  would  both  increafe  the 
numbers  and  improve  the  circumftances  of  the  labouring 
poor.  Their  confumptton  would  increafe,  and  together 
with  it  the  revenue  arifmg  from  all  thofe  articles  of  their 
confumption  upon  which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  fyfleni  of  taxation,  how- 
ever, might  not  immediately  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  who  were  fubjefled  to  it.  Great  indul- 
gence would  for  fome  time  be  due  to  thofe  provinces  of 
the  empire  which  were  thus  fubjefted  to  burthens  to 
which  they  had  not  before  been  accuftomed,  and  even 
when  the  fame  taxes  came  to  be  levied  every  where  as  ex- 
actly as  pofable,  they  would  not  every  where  produce  a 
revenue  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In 
a  poor  country  the  confumption  of  the  principal  commo- 
dities fubjeCl  to  the  duties  of  cuflom.s  and  excife  is  very 
fmall ;  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  country  the  opportunities 
of  fmuggling  are  very  great.  The  confumption  of  malt 
liquors  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  is 
very  fmall,  and  the  excife  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  pro- 
duces lefs  there  than  in  England  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  which 
upon  malt  is  different  on  account  of  a  fuppofed  difference 
of  quality.  In  thefe  particular  branches  of  the  excife, 
there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much  more  fmuggling  in  the 
one  country  than  in.  the  othe?.  The  duties  upon  the  dif- 
tillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  rcfpec^live 
countries,  produce  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  fmaller  confumption  of  the  taxed 
commodities,  but  of  the  much,  greater  facility  of  fmug- 
gling. In  Ireland,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  arc  fliJl 
poorer  tlian  in  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the  country 
ase  almoft  as  thinly  inhabited.     In  Ireland,  therefore,  the 
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confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  people,  be  ftill  lefs  than  in 
Scotland,  and  the  facility  of  fmuggling  nearly  the  fame. 
In  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  tlie  white  people  even  of 
the  loweft  rank  are  in  much  better  circumftances  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England,  and  their  confump- 
tion of  all  the  luxuries  in  which  they  ufualiy  indulge  them- 
felves  is  probably  much  greater.  The  blacks,  indeed, 
who  make  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of 
the  fouthern  colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of  the  Weft 
India  iilands,  as  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  are,  no 
doubt,  in  a  worfe  condition  than  the  pooreft  people  either 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  We  muft  not,  however,  upon 
that  account,  imagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or  that 
their  confumption  of  articles  which  might  be  fubje(fl:ed  to 
moderate  duties,  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  in  England.  In  order  that  they  may  work  well, 
it  is  the  intereft  of  their  mafter  that  they  fhould  be  fed 
well  and  kept  in  -good  heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is 
his  intereft  that  his  M-orking  cattle  fhould  be  fo.  The 
blacks  accordingly  have  almoft  every  where  their  allowance 
of  rum  and  of  melafles  or  fpruce  beer,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  white  fervants ;  and  this  allowance  would  not 
probably  be  v/ithdrawn,  though  thofe  articles  fhould  be 
fuhjefled  to  moderate  duties.  The  confumption  of  the 
taitd  commodities,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  nunv- 
ber  of  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  as  great  in  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  empire. 
The  opportunities  of  fmuggling,  indeed,  would  be  much 
greater ;  America,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  being  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  the  revenue,  hoviever,  which  is 
at  prefcnt  raifed  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and 
malt  liquors,  w-ere  to  be  levied  by  a  fingle  du'v  rnon  malt, 
the  opportunity  of  fmuggling  in  the  mcft  important 
branch  of  the  excife  would  be  almoft  entirely  taken  away. 
And  if  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  inftead  of  being  impofed 
upon  almoft  all  the  different  articles  of  importation,  were 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  molt  general  ufe  and  confumption, 
TiVid  if  the  levying  ot  vhof"  duties  was  fubjecftet'  to  the  ex- 
cife laws,  the  opportunity  of  finuggliMg,  tl-ough  not  fo 
entirely  taken  away,  would  be  very  r.iuch  dimin'flied. 
In  ccnfequence  of  thofe  two,  apparently,  very  fimple  and 
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eafy  alterations,  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife  might 
probably  produce  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to  the 
confumption  of  the  molt  thinly  inhabited  province  as  they 
do  at  prefcnt  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  moft  populous. 

The  Americans,  it  has  been  faid,  indeed,  have  no  gold 
or  filver  money  j  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country 
being  carried  on  by  a  paper  currency,  and  the  gold  and 
filver  which  occafionally  come  among  them  being  all  fent 
to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  the  commodities  which  they 
receive  from  us.  But  without  gold  and  fdver,  it  is  added, 
there  is  no  poflibility  of  paying  taxes.  We  already  get  all 
the  gold  and  fdver  which  they  have.  How  is  it  pofTible  to 
draw  from  them  what  they  have  not  ? 

The  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  fdver  money  in  Ame- 
rica is  not  the  efFe6l  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  or  of 
the  inability  of  the  people  there  to  purchafe  thofe  metals. 
In  a  country  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  fo  much 
higher,  and  the  price  of  provifions  fo  much  lower  than 
in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  muffc  furely 
have  vi^herewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  was 
either  neceffary  or  convenient  for  them  to  do  fo.  The 
fcarcity  of  thofe  metals,  therefore,  muft  be  the  efFe6l  of 
choice,  and  not  of  neceffity. 

It  is  for  tranfa<51:ing  either  domeftic  or  foreign  bunnefs, 
that  gold  and  filver  money  is  either  neceflary  or  conve- 
nient. 

The  dom.eftic  bufinefs  of  every  country,  It  has  been 
{hewn  in  the  fecond  book  of  this  inquiry,  may,  at  leaft 
in  peaceable  times,  be  tranfatled  by  means  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  conveniency  as  by 
gold  and  filver  money.  It  is  convenient  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  could  always  employ  with  profit  in  the  im^ 
provement  of  their  lands  a  greater  ftock  than  they  can 
eafily  get,  to  fave  as  much  as  poflible  the  expence  of  fo 
coftly  an  inftrument  of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,  and 
rather  to  employ  that  part  of  their  furplus  produce  which 
would  be  neceflary  for  purchafing  thofe  metals,  in  pur- 
chafmg  the  inftruments  of  ti-ade,  the  materials  of  clothing, 
feveral    parts   of  houfehold    furniture,  and  the   iron-work 
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ncceflary  for  building  and  extending  their  fettlements  and 
plantations ;  in  purchafmg,  not  dead  (lock,  but  aiflive  and 
productive  flock.  The  colony  governments  find  it  for 
their  interell  to  fupply  the  people  with  fuch  a  quantity  of 
paper-money  as  is  fully  fuiHcient  and  generally  more  than 
fuihcient  for  tranfadling  their  domeftic  bufmefs.  Some  of 
thofe  governments,  that  of  Pennfylvania  particularly,  de- 
rive a  revenue  from  lending  this  paper-money  to  their  fub- 
je6ls  at  an  intereft  of  fo  much  per  cent.  Others,  like 
that  of  Maffachufett's  Bay,  advance  upon  extraordinary 
emergencies  a  paper-money  of  this  kind  for  defraying  the 
public  expcnce,  and  afterwards,  when  it  fuits  the  conveni- 
ency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciated  value  to 
which  it  gradually  falls.  In  1747  *  that  colony  paid,  in 
this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  its  public  debts,  with 
the  tenth  part  of  the  money  for  which  its  bills  had  been 
granted.  It  fuits  the  conveniency  of  the  planters  to  fave 
the  expence  of  employing  gold  and  filver  money  in  their 
domeflic  tranfaftions  5  and  it  fuits  the  conveniency  of  the 
colony  governments  to  fupply  them  with  a  medium, 
which,  though  attended  with  fome  very  confiderable  dif- 
advantages,  enables  them  to  fave  that  expence.  The  re- 
dundancy of  paper-money  necefTarily  banifhes  gold  and 
lllver  from  the  domedic  tranfa(f}:ions  of  the  colonies,  for 
the  hme  reafon  that  it  has  banifhed  thofe  metals  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  domeflic  tranfaftions  in  Scotland  ;  and 
in  both  countries  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  enterprifing 
and  proje(fl:ing  fpirit  of  the  people,  their  defire  of  em- 
ploying all  the  flock  which  they  can  get  as  adlive  and 
produ£live  flock,  which  has  occafioned  this  redundancy  of 
paper-money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  different  colonies 
carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gold  and  filver  are  more  or 
lefs  employed,  exa£lly  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  necefTary.  Where  thofe  metals  are  not  neceffary,  they 
fcldom  appear.  Where  they  are  neceffary,  they  are  gene- 
rally found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  to- 
bacco colonics,  the  Britifli  goods  are  generally  advanced  to 

•  Sec  Hutchiufon's  Hift.  of  Maffachufctt'a  Eay,   Vol.  II.   page  436, 

&  fcq. 
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the  colonifts  at  a  pretty  long  credit,  and  are  afterwards 
paid  for  in  tobacco  rated  at  a  certain  price.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  the  colonifts  to  pay  in  tobscco  than  in  gold 
and  filver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  any  merchant 
to  pay  for  the  goods  v/hich  his  correfponderits  had  fold  to 
him  in  fome  other  fort  of  goods  which  he  might  happen 
to  deal  in,  tlian  in  money.  Such  a  merchant  would  have 
no  occafion  to  keep  any  part  of  his  (lock  by  him  unem- 
ployed, and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering  occalional  de- 
mands. He  could  have,  at  all  times,  a  larger  quantity  of 
goods  in  his  fhop  or  warehoufe,  and  he  could  deal  to 
a  greater  extent.  But  it  feldom  happens  to  be  Convenient 
for  all  the  correfpondeiits  of  a  merchant  to  ireceive  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  which  they  fell  to  him,  in  goods  of 
fome  other  kind  which  he  happens  to  deal  in.  The  Bri- 
tifh  merchants  who  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  hap- 
peii  to  be  a  particular  fet  of  cotrefpondents  to  whom  it  is 
more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the  goods  which 
they  fell  to  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco  than  in  gold  and 
filver.  They  expe6l  to  make  a  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  to- 
bacco. They  could  make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and 
filver.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  very  feldom  appear  in 
the  commerce  betv/een  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco  co- 
lonies. Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as  little  occafion  for 
thofe  metals  in  their  foreign  as  in  t-heir  dcmedic  commerce. 
They  are  faid,  accordingly,  to  have  lefs  gold  and  filver 
money  than  any  other  colonies  in  Ainerica.  They  are 
reckoned,  however,  as  thriving,  and  confequently  as  rich 
as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennfylvania,  New  York, 
New  jerfey,  the  four  governments  of  New  England,  &c. 
the  value  of  their  ov/n  produce  which  they  export  to 
Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  manufaflures 
which  they  import  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for  that  of 
fome  of  the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  carriers. 
A  balance,  therefore,  mud  be  paid  to  the  mother  coun- 
try in  gold  and  filver,  and  this  balance  they  generally 
find. 

In  the  fugar  colonies  the  value  of  the  produce  annually 
exported  to  Great  Britain  is  much  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  goods   imported  frcra  thence.     If  the  fugar  and  rum 
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annually  fent  to  the  mother  country  were  paid  for  in 
thofe  colonies,  Great  Britain  would  be  obliged  to  fend  out 
every  year  a  large  balance  of  money,  and  the  trade  to  the 
Well  Indies  would,  by  a  certain  fpecies  of  politicians,  be 
confidercd  as  extremely  difadvantageous.  But  it  fo  hap- 
pens, that  many  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar 
plantations  refide  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are  re- 
mitted to  them  in  fugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of  their 
eflates.  The  fugar  and  rum  which  the  Weft  India  mer- 
chants purchafe  in  thofe  colonies  upon  their  own  account^ 
are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  which  they  annually 
fell  there.  A  balance,  therefore,  muft  neceffarily  be  paid 
to  them  in  gold  and  filver>  and  this  balance  too  is  generally 
found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  from  the 
ditferent  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have  not  been  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  or  fmtillnefs  of  the 
balances  which  were  refpeiftively  due  from  them.  Pay- 
ments have  in  general  been  more  regular  from  the 
northern  than  from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though  the  for- 
mer have  generally  paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in  money, 
while  the  latter  have  either  paid  no  balance,  or  a  much 
fmaller  one.  The  difficulty  of  getting  payment  from  our 
different  fugar  colonies  has  been  gi-eater  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion, not  fo  mu-ch  to  the  extent  of  the  balances  refpe^lively, 
due  from  them,  as  to  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land 
which  they  contained  j.  that  is  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  temp- 
tation which  the  planters  have  been  under  of  over-trading,, 
or  of  ujidertaking  the  fettlement  and  plantation  of  greater 
quantities  of  waile  land  than  fuited  the  extent  of  their  capi- 
tals. The  returns  from  the  great  iflaad  of  Jamaica,  where 
there  is  ftill  much  uncultivated  land,  have,  upon  this  ac- 
count, been  in  general  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than 
thofe  from  the  fmaller  illands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and 
St.  Chriftophers,  which  have  for  thefe  many  years  been 
completely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  that  account,,  afforded 
lefs  field  for  the  fpeculations  of  the  planter.  The  new  ac- 
quifitions  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincents,  and  Domi- 
nica, have  opened  a  new  field  for  fpeculations  of  this  kind  ; 
and  the  returns  from  thofe  iflands  have  of  late  been  as  irre- 
gular and  uncertain  as  thofe  from  the  great  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica. 

It 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies  which 
©ccafions,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  prefent  fcarcity 
of  gold  and  filver  money.  Their  great  demand  for  active 
and  productive  (lock  makes  it  convenient  for  th^em  to  have 
as  little  dead  flock  as  pofiible ;  and  difpofes  them  upon  that 
account  to  content  themfelves  with  a  cheaper,  though  lefs 
commodious  inftrument  of  commerce  tha:i  gold  and  filven 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  convert  the  value  of  that  gold 
and  filver  into  the  inilruments  of  trade,  into  the  materials 
of  cloathing,  into  houfhold  furniture,  and  into  the  iron 
work  neceffary  for  building  and  extending  their  fettlements 
and  plantations.  In  thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which  can- 
not be  trania£led  without  gold  or  filver  money,  it  appears 
that  they  can  always  find  the  neceffary  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  ;  and  if  they  frequently  do  not  fmd  it,  their  failure 
is  generally  the  efFecfl:,  not  of  their  neceflary  poverty,  but 
of  their  unneceflary  and  exceffive  enterprize.  It  is  not  be- 
caufe  they  are  }X)or  that  their  payments  are  irregular  and 
uncertain  ;  but  becaufe  they  are  too  eager  to  become  ex- 
cefTively  rich.  Thougjr  all  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
colony  taxes,  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  ncceiTary 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  own  civil  and  military 
eftablifliments,  were  to  be  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in 
gold  and  filver,  the  colonies  have  abundantly  wherewithal 
to  purchafe  the  requifite  quantity  of  thofe  metals.  They 
would  in  this  cafe  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a  part  of 
their  furplus  produce,  with  wliich  they  now  purchafe  a61:ive 
and  productive  flock,  for  dead  flock.  lu  tranfacling  their 
domeftic  bufinefs  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  coitly 
inflead  of  a  cheap  inflrument  of  commerce  j  and  the 
expence  of  purchafing  this  coflly  inflrument  might  damp 
fomewhat  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  their  exceflive  enter- 
prize in  the  improvement  of  land.  It  might  not,  however, 
be  neceflary  to  remit  any  part  of  the  American  revenue  in 
gold  and  filver.  It  might  be  remitted  in  bills  drawn  upon 
and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or  companies  in  Great 
Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America 
had  been  configned,  who  would  pay  into  the  treafury  the 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  themfelves  re- 
ceived the  value  of  it  in  goods ;  and  the  whole  bufinefs 
might  frequently  be  tranfacled  without  exporting  a  fingle 
ounce  of  gold  or  filver  from  America. 

It 
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It  is  not  contrary  tojuflice  that  both  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica fliould  contribute  towards  the  (iifcharge  of  the  public 
debt  of  Great  Britain.  That  debt  has  been  ccntracfled  in 
fupport  of  the  government  eltabliflied  by  the  Revolution, 
a  government  to  w^hich  the  proteftants  of  Ireland  owe,  not 
only  the  whole  authority  which  they  at  prefent  enjoy  in 
their  own  country,  but  every  fecurity  which  they  poflefs  for 
their  liberty,  their  property,  and  their  religion  ;  a  govern- 
ment to  which  feverul  of  the  colonies  of  America  owe  their 
prefent  charters,  and  confequently  their  prefent  conftitu- 
tion,  and  to  which  all  the'colonies  of  America  owe  the  liber- 
ty, fecurity,  and  property  which  they  have  ever  fmce  enjoy- 
ed. That  public  debt  has  been  contracfled  in  the  defence, 
hot  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  all  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  the  immenfe  debt  contradled  in  the  late  war 
in  particular,  and  a  great  part  of  that  contra61ed  in  the  war 
before,  were  both  properly  contra6led  in  defence  of  America. 

By  a  union  v/ith  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain,  be- 
fides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  advantages  much  more 
important,  and  which  would  much  more  than  compenfate 
any  increafe  of  taxes  that  might  accompany  that  union.  By 
the  union  with  England,  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of 
people  in  Scotland  gained  a  complete  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  an  ariRocracy  which  had  always  before  opprefTed 
;them.  By  an  union  with  Great  Britain  the  greater  part  of 
fhe  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain  an  equally  com- 
plete deliverance  from  a  much  more  oppreflive  ariftocracy  j 
an  ariftocracy  not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  na- 
tural and  refpeftable  diftincTiions  of  birth  aiid  fortune  •,  but 
in  the  moft  odious  of  all  diftin£lions,  thofe  of  religious 
and  political  prejudices  ;  diftindlions  which,  more  than  any 
other,  animate  both  the  infqlence  of  the  oppreflbrs  and  the 
hatred  and  indignation  of  the  oppprefled,  and  which  com- 
monly render  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  more 
hoftile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of  different  countries 
ever  are.  Without  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  confidet 
themfclves  as  one  people 

No  opprelTive  ariftocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  colo- 
nies. Even  tlicy,  however,  would,  in  point  of  happinefs 
and  tranquillity,  gain  confiderably  by  a  union  with  Great 
Britain.  It  would,  at  leaft,  deliver  tliem  from  thofe  ranco- 
tons  and  virulent  factions  which  are  infeparable  from  fmall 

'         ^  democracieG, 
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democracies,  and  which  have  fo  frequently  divided  the  af- 
fedions  of  their  people,  and  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
their  governments,  in  their  form  fo  nearly  democratlcal. 
In  the  cafe  of  a  total  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
unlefs  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind,  feems  very  likely 
to  take  place,  thofe  factions  would  be  ten  times  more  virulent 
than  ever.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  diihir- 
bances,  the  coercive  power  of  the  mother-country  had  al- 
ways been  able  to  reftrain  thofe  facSlions  from  breaking  out 
into  any  thing  worfe  than  grofs  brutality  and  infult.  If 
that  coercive  power  was  entirely  taken  away,  they  would 
probably  foon  break  out  into  open  violence  and  bloodflicd. 
In  all  great  countries  which  are  united  under  one  uniform 
government,  the  fpirit  of  party  commonly  prevails  lefs  in 
the  remote  provinces  than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire 
The  diftance  of  thofe  provinces  from  the  capital,  from 
the  principal  feat  of  the  great  fcramble  of  faclion  and  am- 
bition, makes  them  enter  lefs  into  the  views  of  any  of  the 
contendmg  parties,  and  renders  them  move  indifferent  and 
impartial  fpeclatovs  of  the  condutl:  of  all.  The  fpirit  of 
party  prevails  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  In  the 
cafe  of  a  union  it  would  probably  prevail  lefs  in  Ireland 
than  in  Scotland,  and  the  colonies  would  probably  foon  en- 
joy a  degree  of  concord  and  unanimity  at  prefent  unknown 
in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the 
colonies,  indeed,  Vv'ould  be  fubjected  to  heavier  taxes  than' 
any  which  they  at  prefent  pay.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  a  diligent  and  faithful  application  of  the  public  revenue 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debt,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  taxes  might  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and 
the  public  revenue  of  Great  Brifain  might  foon  be  reduced 
to  what  was  necelTary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace 
citablifliment. 

The  territorial  acqulfitions  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  the  ilate  and 
people  of  Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another  fource 
of  revenue  more  abundant,  perhaps,  than  all  thofe  already 
mentioned.  Thofe  countries  are  reprefented  as  m.ore  fer- 
tile, more  extenfive ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  extent, 
much  richer  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain.  In 
order  to  draw  a  great  revenue  from  them,  it  would  not 
probably  be  neceffary,  to  introduce  any  new  iyft-im  of 
-  taxation  into  countries  which  are  already  fulhciendy  and 
more  than  fufficiently  taxed.     It  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
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proper  to  lighten,  than  to  aggravate,  the  burden  of  thofe 
unfortunate  countries,  and  to  endeavour  to  dravi^  a  revenue 
from  tliem,  not  by  impoHng  new  taxes,  but  by  preventing 
the  embezzlement  and  mifapplication  of  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  fliculd  be  found  impratfiicable  for  Great  Britain  to 
draw  any  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue  from  any 
of  the  refources  above  mentioned ;  the  only  refource 
which  can  remain  to  her  is  a  diminution  of  her  expence. 
In  the  mode  of  colleOing,  and  in  that  of  expending  the  pub- 
lic revenue  j  though  in  both  there  may  be  ftill  room  for 
improvement ;  Great  Britain  feems  to  be  at  leaft  as  oecono- 
mical  as  any  of  her  neighbours.  The  military  eftablifh- 
rnent  which  flie  maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of 
peace,  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European  ftate 
which  can  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in  wealth  or  in  power. 
None  of  thofe  articles,  therefore,  feem  to  admit  of  any  con- 
fiderable reduction  of  expence.  The  expence  of  the  peace 
eflablilbment  of  the  colonies  was,  before  the  commence- 
nient  of  the  prefent  dlfturbances,  very  confiderable,  and  is 
an  expence  which  may,  and  if  no  revenue  can  bq  drawn 
from  them,  ought  certainly  to  be  faved  ahogether.  This 
conftant  expence  in  time  of  peace,  though  very  great,  is 
infignificant  in  comparifon  with  what  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  has  coil  us  in  time  of  war.  The  lad  war,  which 
was  undertaken  altogctner  on  account  of  the  colonies,  coft 
Great  Britain,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  upwards  of 
ninety  millions.  The  Spanifh  war  of  1739  was  principally 
undertaken  on  their  account  j  in  which,  and  in  the  French 
war  that  was  the  confequence  of  it.  Great  Britain  fpent 
upwards  of  forty  millions,  a  great  part  of  which  ought 
juiily  to  be  charged  to  the  colonies.  In  thofe  two  wars  the 
colonies  coft  Great  Britain  much  more  than  double  the  fum 
which  the  national  debt  amounted  to  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  firft  of  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  thofe 
wars  that  debt  might,  and  probably  would  by  this  time, 
have  been  completely  paid  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
colonies,  the  former  of  thofe  wars  might  not,  and  the 
latter  certainly  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  It  was 
becaufe  the  colonies  were  fuppofed  to  be  provinces  of  the 
Britifh  empire,  that  this  expence  was  laid  out  upon  them. 
But  countries  which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  milita- 
ry force  towards  the  fupport  of  the  einpire,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered 
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fidcred  as  provinces.  They  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
appendages,  as  a  fort  of  fplendid  and  fliowy  equipage  of  the 
empire.  But  if  the  empire  can  no  longer  fupport  the  ex- 
pence  of  keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  certainly  to 
lay  it  down  ;  and  if  it  cannot  raife  its  revenue  in  pro- 
portion to  its  expcnce,  it  ought,  at  lead,  to  accommodate 
its  expence  to  its  revenue.  If  the  colonies,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  refufal  to  fubmit  to  Britift  taxes,  are  ftill  to  be 
confidered  as  provinces  of  the  Bricifli  empiie,  their  de- 
fence in  fome  future  war  may  cofl  Great  Britain  as  great 
an  expence  as  it  ever  has  dene  in  any  former  war.  The 
rulers  of  Great  Britain  have,  for  more  than  a  century  paft, 
amufed  the  people  with  the  imagination  that  they  poflefled 
a  great  empire  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  This  em- 
pire, howevei*,  has  hitherto  exilled  in  imagination  onlv- 
It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the  projefl:  of  an 
empire  -,  not  a  gold  mine,  but  the  projetTt  of  a  gold  mine  ; 
a  projeft  which  has  coft,  which  continues  to  coft,  and 
which,  if  purfued  in  the  fame  way  as  it  has  been  hitherto, 
is  likely  to  cqlt  immenfe  expence,  without  being  likely  to 
bring  any  profit ;  for  the  effe(fts  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
colony  trade,  it  has  been  fliewn,  are  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  mere  lofs  inftead  of  profit.  It  is  furely 
now  time  that  our  rulers  ftould  either  realize  this  golden 
dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging  themfelves,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  the  people  •,  or,  that  they  fliould  awake 
from  it  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people.  If 
the  project  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  be  given  up. 
If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eritifii  empire  cannot  be 
made  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the  Vvdiole  empire, 
it  is  furely  time  that  Great  Britain  ihould  free  herfelf  from 
the  expence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in  time  of  war, 
and  of  fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or  military  efta- 
blifhmcnts  in  time  of  peace,  and  endeavour  to  accommo- 
date her  future  views  and  defigns  to  the  real  mediocrity  of 
her  circumftaiiceso 
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X  HE  two  following  Accounts  are  fubjolned  in  order  to 
illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid  in  the  Fifth  Chapter 
of  the  Fourth  Book,  concerning  the  Tonnage  bounty  to 
the  White  Herring  Fifliery.  The  Reader,  I  believe,  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts. 


a^«  Account  of  Buffes  Jitied  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven  Tears ^ 
•with  the  Number  of  En:pty  Barrels  earned  out.^  and  the 
Number  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  caught ;  alfo  the  Bounty 
at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Secifeeksy  and  on  each  Bar- 
rel ivhen  fully  packed. 


Years. 

NumLer 

Empty  Barls. 

Barls.  pf  Her- 

Bounty paic 

on  the 

of  Bufies. 

carried  out. 

rings  caught. 

Buffe 

177I 

29 

5948 

2832 

2085 

0      0 

1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

IIO55 

7     6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

I25IO 

8     6 

1774 

248 

59303 

5^365 

16952 

2     6 

1775 

275 

69144 

52879 

I9315 

15     0 

177^ 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290 

7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592 

2     6 

1778 

220 

5^390 

40958 

163  16 

2     6 

1779 

206 

55194 

29367 

15287 

0     0 

1780 

181 

483'5 

19885 

13445 

J2       6 

1781 

135 

33992 

16593 

96-3 

12       6 

I  r     0 

Total, 

21B6 

550943 

378349 

^^54^3 

Seafteeks 
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Seaftceks  37^347         Bounty    at    a     medium 

for  each  barrel  of  fea- 
lleeks,  £'  ^     S     2- 

But  a  barrel  of  feafleeks 
being  only  reckoned  two- 
thirds  of  a  barrel  fully 
packed,  one-third  is  de- 
duced, which   brings    the 

^  deduced  3261 15I       bounty     to      £.  q   12     3^- 

Barrels      full  ")  ^    , 

packed,        3        ^     -^  ^ 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported,  there 
is  befides  a  premium  of  -  -  028 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Government 
in  money  for  each  barrel,  is  -  ^.  o   14   i  ri 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  fait  ufually 
taken  credit  for  as  expended  in  curing  each 
barrel,  which  at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bufliel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bufhel,  at  loj-.  a 
bufhel,  be  added,  viz.  -  -  -         0126 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would   amount 
to  -  ~  -^.175: 


If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Britiih  fait,  it  will  fland 
thus,  viz. 

Bounty  as  before  -  -  ^^.01411! 

— but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bufh- 

cls  of  Scots   fait  at    ix.  6(/.    per  bulhel,  fup- 

pofed  to  be  the  quantity   at   a   medium   ufed 

in  curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,         -       030 


The   bounty    on  each   barrel   will   amount 
to  -  -  -  -  ^.  o   17   iij 

And, 
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And,  when  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  {hilling  a  barrel  of  duty, 
the  bounty  (lands  thus,  to  wit,  as  before         £.012     3^ 

From  which  the   ij-.  a  barrel  is  to  be   de- 
dueled  -  -  -  -  010 


on     3^ 
But  to  that  there   is  to  be  added  again,  the 
duty  of  the  foreign  fait  ufed  in  curing  a  barrel 
of  herrings,  viz  -  -  -  0126 


So  that  the  premium  allowed  for  each 
barrel  of  herrings  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption  is  -  -  -  ^.139]: 

If  the  Herrings  are  cured  with  Britifh   fait.  It  will  Hand 
as  follows,  viz. 

Bounty    03a    each  barrel   brought  in   by    the   bufles  as 
above         -         -         -         -         -         -         ^.  o   12     3! 

From  which  dedudl  the  is.  a  barrel  paid 
at  the  time  they  are  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption         -         -         -         -         --         010 


But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on  two 
bulhels  of  Scots  fait  at  ij-.  6c}.  per  bufliel, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium 
ufed  In  curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,       030 


The   premium  for  each  barrel  entered  for 
home  confumption  will  be  -  -  /".  o   14     32. 

Though  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  heri'Ings  exported 
cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  confidered  as  bounty  j  that 
upon  herrings  entered  for  home  confumption  certainly 
roay. 


An 
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^in  Account  of  the  .^umt'iiy  of  Foreign  Salt  imported  intp 
Scotland,  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered  duty  free  from  iht 
Works  there  fr  the  Fifjery-y  from  the  ^th  of  April  ij"]! 
to  the  ^th  of  April  1782,  I'jish  a  Medium  of  both  fof  one 
year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign    Salt 
imported. 

Scots    Salt    de- 
Jivered    from 
the  Works. 

Buflieh. 

Bufliels,  - 

From  the  5th  of  April  1771,7 
to  the  5th  of  April  1782,  5 

93^974 

168226 

Medium  for  one  Year 

1 

85i79rV 

1 5 293  A 

it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Bufliel  of  Foreign  Salt 
-vy-eighs  841b.  that  of  Britifh  Salt  j^ib.  only. 
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N      D       E      X 


N.  B.     The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  VolumCj 
and  the  figures  to  the  Page. 


Absentee  tax,  the  propriety  of,  confidered,  with  refe- 
rence to  Ireland,  ii.  429. 

Recounts  of  money,  in  modern  Europe,  all  kept,  and  the  value  of 
goods  computed,  in  filver,  i.  39. 

ABorsy  public,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their  profellion, 
i.  108. 

Africa,  caufe  afligncd  for  the  barbarous  flate  of  the  interior  parts 
of  that  continent,  i.  22. 

African,  company,  eftablifhment  and  conftitution  of,  ii.  255, 
Receive  an  annual  allowance  from  parliament  for  forts  and  gar- 
rifons,  256.  The  company  not  under  fnfficient  contioul,  257. 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  African  company,  259.  Decline  of,  260. 
Rife  of  the  prefent  company,  ibid. 

Age,  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency  in  rude  as  well  as  ci- 
vilized focieties,  ii.  226. 

Aggregate  fund,  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  ii.  452. 

Agio  of  the  bank  of  Amllerdam  explained,  i.  471.  Of  the  bank 
of  Hamburgh,  472.  The  agio  at  Amllerdam,  how  kept  at  a 
medium  rate,  479. 

Agriculture,  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of  fuch  fubdivifions 
as  manufactures,  i.  7,  This  impoflibillty  of  feparation, 
prevents  agriculture  from  improv;r,g  equally  with  manu- 
faftures,  Hid,  Natural  Rate  of,  in  a  new  colony,  93.  Re- 
quires more  knowledge  and  experience  than  moft  mecha- 
nical profefllons,  and  yet  is  carried  on  without  any  reftric- 
tions,  129.  The  terms  of  rent  how  adjufted  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  147.  Is  extended  by  good  roads  and  na- 
vigable 
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figable  canals,  151.  Under  what  circurnftance  pa(!ur« 
hud  is  more  valuable  than  amble,  153.  Gardening  not  a 
very  gainful  employment,  157.  Vines  the  mod  profitable 
article  of  culture,  158.  Eilimatcs  of  profit  from  projects, 
•very  fallacious,  ii/V/.  Cattle  and  tillage  mutually  improve 
each  other,  225.  Remarks  on  that  of  Scotland,  226. 
Remarks  on  that  of  North  America,  228.  Poultry  a  profi- 
table article  in  hnfbmdry,  230.  Hogs,  23r.  Dairy,  232. 
Evidences  of  land  being  compleatly  improved,  233.  The 
Cxtention  of  cultivation  as  it  raifts  the  price  of  animal  food, 
reduces  that  of  vegetables,  248,  249.  By  whom  and 
how  pradtifed  under  feudal  government,  333.  Its  ope- 
rations not  fo  much  intended  to  inereafe,  as  to  direct, 
the  fertility  of  nature,  362.  Has  been  the  caufe  of  the 
profperity  of  the  Brilifh  colonies  in  America,  365. 
The  profits  of,  exaggerated  by  projectors,  374.  On  equal 
terms,  is  naturally  preferred  to  trade,  377.  Artificers  ne- 
eeffiiry  to  the  carrying  it  on,  ib'uL  Was  not  attended  to 
by  the  Northern  deftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  38 1. 
The  antient  policy  of  Europe  unfavourable  to,  392.  Was 
promoted  by  the  commerce  and  manufaftures  of  towns, 
413.  The  wealth  arifing  from,  more  folid  and  durable,  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  commerce,  418. 
J^r'iathure,  is  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  corn,  ii.  5.  Why  the  proper  bufinefs  of  new  com- 
panics,  117.  The  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political 
ceconomy  adopted  in  France,  defcribed,  177.  Is  difcouraged 
by  refiriftions  and  prohibitions  in  trade,  186.  Is  favoured 
beyond    manufaAures,    in   China,     195.     And    in    Indoftan, 

197.  Does  not  require  fo  cxtenfive  a  market  as  manufaftures, 

198.  To  check  manufaftures,  in  order  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, falfe  policy,  202.  Landlords  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  cultivate  part  of  their  own  land,  356. 

Alcavala,  the  tax  in  Spain  fo  called,  explained  and  confidered, 
ii.  434.  The  ruin  of  the  Spaniih  manufaAures  attributed  to 
this  tax,  ibid, 

Alehoiifesy  the  number  of,  not  the  cfGeient  caufe  of  drunkennefa, 
i.  360* 

Allodial  rights,  miflaken  for  feudal  rights,  i.  408.  The  intro- 
duftionof  the  feudal  law  tended  to  moderate  the  authority  of 
the  allodial  lords,  409. 

Ambajfiidorsy  the  firft  motive  of  their  appointment,  ii.  248. 

America,  why  labour  Is  dearer  in  North  America  than  in 
England,  i.  71.  Great  inereafe  of  population  there,  ibid. 
Common  rate  of  intereft  there,  93.  Is  a  new  market  for 
the  produce  of  its  own  filver  mines,  208.  The  firft  ac- 
counts of  the  two  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,   ibid.     Improving    flatc   of  the    Spanidi    colonies, 

209. 
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209.     Account  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  Briiifh  colonies 

325-  .  ^      . 

America,  Caufe  of  the  rapid  profpenty  of  the  Brltifh  colo- 
nies there,  i.  365.  Why  manufa6lures  for  diftant  fale  have 
never  heen  eftabliflicd  there,  378.  Its  fpeedy  improve- 
ment owing  to  affiflance  from  foreign  capitals,'  379.  The 
purchafe  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  lands,  the  moft 
profitable  employment  of  Capitals,  415.  Commercial  alte- 
rations^ produced  by  the  difcovery  of,  439-  But  two  civi- 
lized nations  found  on  the  whole  continent,  440.  The 
wealth  of  the  North  American  colonies  incrf^afed,  though 
the  balance"  of  trade  continued  againll  them,  492.  Ma- 
deira wine,  how  introduced  there,  496.  Hiftorical  review 
of  the  European  fettlements  in,  ii.  60.  Of  Spain,  70.  Of 
Holland,  73.  Of  France,  74.  Of  Britain,  75.  Ecclefi- 
aftical  government  in  the  feveral  European  colonies,  77. 
Fifh  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  North  Amer'ca  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  82.  Naval  ftores 
to  Britain,  83.  Little  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe 
from  the  fuccefs  of  the  colonies,  93.  The  difcovery  and 
colonization  of,  how  far  advahtageous  to  Europe,  96.  And 
to  America,  134.  The  colonies  in,  governed  by  a  fpirit  of 
monopoly,  140.  The  intereft  of  the  confumer  in  Britain 
facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  by  the  fyllem  of  coloniza- 
tion, 174. 

plan   for  extending   the    Britifii   fyftem  of   taxation 

over  all  the  provinces  of,  ii.  474.  The  queilion  how  the 
Americans  could  pay  taxes  witliout  fpecie,  confidered,  481. 
Ought  in  juflice  to  contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  486.  Expediency  of  their  union  with 
Britain,  487.  The  Britifh  empire  there,  a  mere  projedl;, 
489.  _  '_        ^ 

AmJierJam,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  i.  471.  Occafioa 
of  its  eflabliflimcnt,  472.  Advantages  attending  payments 
there,  473.  Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  thei-e,  474. 
Prices  at  which  bullion  and  coin  are  received,  475.  Note. 
This  bank,  the  great  warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bullion,  478. 
Demands  upon,  how  made  and  anfwered,  ibid.  '1  he  agio 
of,  how  kept  at  a  medium  rate,  479.  The  treafure  of, 
whether  all  preferved  in  its  repofitories,  ibid.  The  amount 
of  its  treafure  only  to  be  conjedlured,  480.  Fees  paid  to  the 
bank  for  tranfa.6ling  bufinefs,  48 1 . 

Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in  the  Britifh  finan- 
ces, hiftorical  account  of,  ii.  454. 

Apothecaries,  the  profit  on  their  drugs  unjuflly  fligmatized  % 
exorbitant,  i.  113. 

Apprenticefiip,  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  bond  fervi- 
tude  explained,  i.  103.  The  limitations  impofed  on  various 
Vol.  II.  Iv  k  trades, 
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trades,  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices,  121.  The  ftatutc 
of  apprenticefhip  in  England,  123.  Apprenticefhips  in 
France  and  Scotland,  124.  General  remarks  on  the  ten- 
dency and  operation  of  long  apprenticefhips,  ibid.  The  fta- 
tute  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  462. 

j4rabs,  their  manner  of  fupporting  war,  ii.  205. 

j4rmy,  three  different  ways  by  which  a  nation  may  maintain  one 
in  a  diflant  country,  i.  432. 

Standing,  diflinftion  between  and   a  militia,  ii.      213. 

Hiflorical  review  of,  216.  The  Macedanian  army,  217. 
Carthaginian  army,  ibid.  Roman  army,  218.  Is  alone 
able  to  perpetuate  the  civilization  of  a  country,  221.  Is 
the  fpeediefb  engine  for  civilizing  a  barbarous  country,  ibid. 
Under  what  circumftances  dangerous  to,  and  under  what, 
favourable  to  liberty,  222. 

ylrtificers,  prohibited  by  law  from  going  to  foreign  countries, 
ii.  172,  Refiding  abroad,  and  not  returning  on  notice,  ex- 
pofed  to  outlawry,  ibid. 

See  ManufaBures. 

Afdrubal,  his  army  greatly  improved  by  difclpline,  ii.  217.  How 
defeated,  218. 

AJfembly,  houfes  of,  in  the  Britilh  colonies,  the  conflitutional 
freedom  of,  flievvn,  ii.  89. 

AJfiento  contract,  ii.  262. 

AJfvze  of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  on  that  flatute,  i.  184,  l88. 

Avgnjlusy  emperor,  emancipates  the  flaves  of  Vedius  PoUio, 
for  his  cruelty,  ii.  92, 

B 

Balance  of  annual  produce  and  confumption  explained,  i.  491. 
May  be  in  favour  of  a  nation,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is 
againfl  it,  492. 

Balance  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  whic!«i 
fide  it  turns  between  two  countries,  i.  467.  The  current 
doArine  of,  on  which  moil  regulations  of  trade  are  found- 
ed, abfurd,  482.  If  even,  by  the  exchange  of  their  native 
commodities,  both  lides  may  be  gainers,  483.  How  the 
balance  would  fhand,  if  native  commodities  on  one  fide,  were 
paid  with  foreign  commodities  on  the  other,  ibid.  How  the 
balance  ftands  when  commodities  are  purchafed  with  gold 
and  filver,  484.  The  ruin  of  countries  often  predifted 
from    the    doftrine    of  an   unfavourable    balance    of    trade, 

49'- 
Banksf  great  increafe  of  trade   in    Scotland,  fince  the  eftablifh- 

ment  of  them  in  the   principal  towns,  i.   293.      Their  ufual 

courfe  of  bufmefs,   294.      Confequences  of  their  ifTuinsj  too 

much  paper,  298.     Ncceffary  caution  for  fome  time  obferv- 

ed  by  them  with  regard  to  their  giving  credit  to  their  cuf- 

tomers, 
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tomers,  302.  Limits  of  the  advances  they  may  prudently 
make  to  traders,  305.  How  injured  by  the  pradlice  of 
drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  309.  Hiftory  of  the  Ayr 
bank,  311.  Hiftory  of  the  bank  of  England,  316.  The 
nature  and  public  advantage  of  banks  confidered,  319. 
Bankers  might  carry  on  their  bufmefs  with  lefs  paper,  322. 
Effefts  of  the  optional  claufes  in  the  Scots  note,  325. 

Banks,  origin  of  their  eftablifhment,  i.  472.  Bank  money  ex- 
plained, 473.  Of  England,  the  conduft  of,  in  regaid  to 
the  coinage,  ii.  ^7,. 

' Joint  ftock  companies  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade 

of  banking,  ii.  274,  275.  A  doubtful  queftion  whether  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  management  of 
the  bank  to  profit,  ii,  339. 

Bankers,  the  credit  of  their  notes,  how  eftabJifhed,  i.  288  - 
The  nature  of  banking  bufihefs  explained,  ibid.   294. 

■ The  multiplication  and   competition  of  bankers  under 

proper  regulation,  of  fervice  to  public  credit,  328. 

Barrelti,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  quantity  of  Portugal  gold  fent 
weekly  to  England,  ii.  47. 

Barons,  feudal,  their  power  contrafted,  by  the  grant  of  muni- 
cipal privileges,  i.  396.  Their  extenfive  authority,  408. 
How  they  loft  their  authority  over  their  vaflals,  410.  And 
the  power  to  difturb  their  country,  412. 

Barter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  pro- 
penfityto,  of  extenfive  operation,  and  peculiar  to  man,  i.  14. 
Is  not  fufficient  to  cany  on  the  mutual  intercourfe  of  mankind, 
23.      See   Commerce. 

Balavia,  caufes  of  the  profperlty  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  there, 
ii.    146. 

Beaver  flcins,  review  of  the  policy  ufed  in  the  trade  for,  ii, 
170. 

Beef,  cheaper  now  in  London,  than  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  i. 
155.  Compared  with  the  prices  of  wheat  at  the  correfponding 
times,  156. 

Benefices,  ecclefiaftical,  the  tenure  of,  why  rendered  fecure,  ii. 
317.  The  power  of  collating  to,  how  taken  fiom  the 
Pope,  in  England  and  France,  323.  General  equality  .of, 
among  the  Preft>yterians,  329.    Good  effetls  of  this  equality, 

330- 

Bengal,  to  what  circumftance  its  early  improvement  in  agri- 
culture and  manufaftures  was  owing,  i.  21.  Prefent  mife- 
rable  ftate  of  the  country,  74.  Remarks  on  the  high  rates 
of  intereft  there,  95. 

• Oppreffive  conduft  of  the  Englifti  there  to  fuit  their 

trade  in  opium,  ii.  147. 

Why  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  manufac- 


tures than  of  grain,  Ii.  198. 

K  k  2  Berne, 
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Berne,  brief  hiftory  of  the  republic  of,   i.  398. 

eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  there,  ii.  326.  Appli- 
cation of  the  revenue  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  333.  Derives  a 
revenue  from  the  intereft  of  its  treafure,  341. 

Bills  of  exchange,  punftuality  in  the  payment  of,  how  fecured, 
i.  307.  The  pernicious  praftice  of  drawings  and  redrawing 
explained,  308.  The  arts  made  ufe  of  to  difguife  this  mutual 
traffic  in  bills,  31G. 

Birth,  fuperiority  of,  how  it  confers  refpedl  and  authority,  ii. 
227. 

B'lPoops,  the  ancient  mode  of  ele£ling  them,  and  how  altered,  ii. 

Body,  natural,  and  political,  analogy  between,  ii.  188. 

Bomity  on  the  exportation  of  Corn,  the  tendency  of  this  mcafure 
examined,  i.  199. 

Bounties,  why  given  in  commerce,  i.  442.  On  expoitation, 
the  policy  of  granting  them,  confidercd,  ii,  r.  On  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  2.  This  bounty  impofes  two  taxes  on 
the  people,  4.  Evil  tendency  of  this  bounty,  10.  The 
bounty  only  beneficial  to  the  exporter  and  importer,  il. 
Motives  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty, 
ibid.  A  trade  which  requires  a  bounty,  neceflarily  a  lofing 
trade,  12.  Tonnage  bounties  to  the  fifheries  confidertd, 
15.  Account  of  the  white  herring  fifnery,  18.  Remarks 
'on  other  bounties,  19.  A  review  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  generally  granted,  156.  Thofe  granted  on  American 
produce  founded  on  miftaken  policy,  158.  How  they  affeft 
the  confumtr,  174. 

Bourdeaux,  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  i.  335. 

Bra-zil,  grew  to  be  a  powerful  colony  under  negleft,  11*.  yr. 
I'he  Dutch  invaders  expelled  by  the  Portugueze  coloniils, 
ibid.  Computed  number  of  inhabitants  there,  72.  The 
trade  of  the  principal  provinces  oppreffed  by  the  Portugueze 

79-    .  .  . 

Bread,  its  relative  value  with  butcher's  meat  compared,   i.  152, 

Brewery,  reafons  for  transferring  the  taxes  on,  to  the  malt,  n. 
422. 

Bridges,  how  to  be  erefled  and  maintained,  ii.  239. 

Britain  Great,  evidences  that  labour  Is  fufficiently  paid  for 
there,  i.  74.  The  price  of  provifioas  nearly  the  fame  in 
moil  places,  75.  Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour, 
76.  Vegetables  imported  from  Flanders  in  the  lafl  century, 
79.  Hiftorical  account  of  the  alterati'ons  intereft  of  money  has 
undergone,  go.  Double  intereft  deemed  a  rcafonable  mercan- 
tile piofit,  98. 

3  Britain^ 
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Britatn,  Great,  in  what  refpefts  the  carrying  rade  Is  advan 
tageous  to,  i  371.  Appears  to  enjoy  rriore  of  t.he  carry- 
ing trade  of  Europe,  than  it  really  has,  373.  Is  the  only 
country  of  Europe  in  which  the  obligation  of  purveyance 
is  abolifhed,  390.  Its  funds  for  the  fupport  of  foreign  wars 
enquired  into,  433.  Why  never  likely  to  be  nfiuch  affc6led 
by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  451.  Nor  fait  pro- 
vifions,  452.  Could  be  little  affefted  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  ibid.  The  policy  of  the  commercial  reftraints 
on  the  trade  with  Fiance  examined,  466.  The  trade  with 
France  might  be  more  advantageous  to  each  country  than 
with  any  other,  489.  Why  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in 
Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  among  the  pooreft, 
ii.  41,  Review  of  her  American  colonies,  75.  The  trade 
of  her  colonies,  how  regulated,  80.  Diftindlion  between 
enumerated,  and  non-enumerated  commodities,  explained, 
ibid.  Rellralns  manufadlures  in  America,  85.  Indulgences 
granted  to  the  colonies,  87.  Conftitutional  freedom  of  her 
colony  government,  89.  The  fugar  colonies  of,  worfe  go- 
verned than  thofe  of  France,  91.  Difadvantages  refultlng 
from  retaining  the  exclufive  trade  of  tobacco  with  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  loq^.  The  navigation  a£l  has  encreafed 
the  colony  trade,  at  the  expence  of  many  other  branches  of 
foreign  trade,  103.  The  advantage  of  the  colony  trade 
tftlmated,  107.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  excluiive  trade, 
iccon-Tiended,  113.  Events  v/hich  have  concurred  to  pre- 
vent the  ill  effedls  of  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  114. 
The  natural  good  effedls  of  the  colony  trade,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  bad  efFe£ts  of  the  monopoly,  116.  To 
maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion 
aiTumed  over  the  colonies,  123.  Has  derived  tiothlno-  but 
lofs  from  this  dominion,  1 24.  Is  perhaps  the  only  ftate 
which  has  only  encreafed  its  expences  by  extending  its  em- 
pire, 130.  The  conftitution  of,  would  have  been  compleat-: 
ed  by  admitting  of  American  reprefentation,  133.  Review 
of  the  adminiftralion  of  the  Esil  Intiia  company,  149.  The 
interefl.  of  the  confumer  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer  in 
raifingan  empire  in  America,   174. 

,  The   annual  revenue    of,    compared   with 

its  annual  rents  and  interefl  of  capital  flock,  il.  344.  The 
land-tax  of,  confidered,  351.  Tythes,  361.  Window  tax, 
372.  Stamp  duties,  390,  393.  Poll  taxes  In  the  reign  of 
William  III.  398.  The  uniformity  of  taxation  in,  favour- 
able to  internal  trade,  434.  The  fyflem  of  taxation  in, 
compared  with  that  In  France,  440.  Account  of  the  un- 
funded debt  of,  449.  Funded  debt,  ibid.  Aggregate  and 
geneiai  funds,  452.  Sinking  fund,  453.  Annuities  for 
t.xim  of  years  and  for  lives,  454.     Perpetual  annuities  the 
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beft  tranferable  ftock,  457.  The  reduction  of  the  public 
debts  during  peace  bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumula- 
tion during  war,  46c.  The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colo- 
nies, how  carried  on,  without  the  intervention  of  fpecie, 
482.  The  trade  with  the  fugar  colonies  explained,  483, 
Ireland  and  America  ought  in  juftice  contribute  toward  the 
difcharge  of  her  public  debts,  484.  How  the  territorial  ac- 
quifitions  of  the  Eaft  India  company  might  be  rendered  a  fource 
of  revenue,  486.  If  no  fuch  afiiftance  can  be  obtained,  her 
only  refource  pointed  out,  ibid. 

Bullion,  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic,  i.  434.  Sec 
Gold  and  Silver. 

Burghs,  free,  the  origin  of,  i.  394.  To  what  circumftance  they 
owed  their  corporate  jurifdi6lions,  396.  Why  admitted  to  fend 
reprefentatives  to  parliament,  398.  Are  allowed  to  protedt 
refugees  from  the  country,  399, 

Burn,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  fcttlements 
of  the  poor,  i.  140,  142. 

Butchers  vt\za,ty  no  where  aneceffary  of  life,  ii.  407. 


Calvinifls,  origin  of  that  feft,  ii,  327.  Their  principles  of  church 
government,  328. 

Cameron,  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercifed  within  th-rty  years  fincc,  a 
criminal  jurifdi£lion  over  his  own  tenants,  i.  409. 

Canada,  the  French  colony  there,  long  under  the  government 
of  an  exclufive  company,  ii.  74.  But  improved  fpeedily  after 
the  diflblution  of  the  company,  ibid. 

Canals,  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  I.  151.  How  to  be  made 
and  maintained,  ii.  232.  That  of  Languedoc,  the  fupport 
of,  how  fecured,  241.  May  be  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint 
flock  companies,  274. 

Caniillon,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  la« 
bouring  poor,  i.  69, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  caufes  of  the  profperlty  of  the  Dutch  fettle- 
raent  there,  ii.  145. 

Capital,  in  trade,  explained,  and  how  employed,  i.  272.  Dif- 
tingulflied  into  circulating  and  fixed  capitals,  273.  Charac- 
teriftic  of  fixed  capitals,  275.  The  feveral  kinds  of  fixed 
capitals  fpecified,  276.  Chara£leriflic  of  circulating  capi^ 
tals,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of,  ibid.  Fixed  capitals  fupport- 
ed  by  thofe  which  are  circulating,  277.  Circulating  capi- 
tals how  fupported,  278.  Intention  of  a  fixed  capital,  282. 
The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  and  circulating  ca- 
pitals illuftrated,  283.  Money,  as  an  article  of  circulating 
capital   confidered,    284.      Money    no   ir.eafi'.re   of    capital, 

287. 
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287.  What  quantity  of  induftry  any  capital  can  employ, 
292.  Capitals,  how  far  they  may  be  extended  by  paper  cre- 
dit, 304. 

Capital,  muft  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  the  annual 
produce  of  land  and  labour,  i.  33  r.  The  proportion  be- 
tween capital  and  revenue,  regulates  the  proportion  be- 
tween induftry  and  idlenefs,  336.  How  it  is  increafed  or 
diminilhed,  ibid.  National  evidences  of  the  increafe  of, 
343.  In  what  inftances  private  expences  contribute  to  en- 
large the  national  capital,  346.  The  increafe  of,  reduces 
profits  by  competition,  352.  The  different  ways  of  em- 
ploying a  capital,  358.  How  replaced  to  the  different  clafles 
of  traders,  360.  That  employed  in  agriculture  puts  into 
motion  a  greater  quantity  of  produdive  labour,  than  any 
equal  capital  employed  in  manufaflures,  362.  That  of  a 
manufadlurer  fhould  refide  within  the  country,  363.  The 
operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  foreign  trade,  compared,  364.  The  profperity 
of  a  country  depends  on  the  due  proportion  of  its  capital 
applied  to  thefe  three  grand  objefts,  366.  Different  re- 
turns of  capitals  employed  in  foreign  trade,  369.  Is  ra- 
ther employed  on  agriculture  than  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, on  equal  terms,  377.  Is  rather  employed  in  manu- 
failures,  than  in  foreign  trade,  379.  The  natural  progrefs 
of  the  employm.ent  of,  ibid.  Acquired  by  trade,  is  very 
precarious  until  realized  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land,  417.  The  employment  of,  different  fpecies  of  in  the 
trade,  how  determined,  445. 

Capitation  taxes,  the  nature  of  confidered,  11.  398.  In  Eng- 
land, ibid.     In  France,  399. 

Caniage,  land  and  water  compared,  i.  19.  Water  carriage 
contributes  to  improve  arts  and  induftry,  in  all  countries  where 
it  can  be  ufed,  20,  151,  2  1 1. 

Land,  how  facilitated  and  reduced  in  price,    by  public 

works,  ii.  24c. 

Carrying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined,  i.  370. 
Is  the  fymptom,  but  not  the  caufe,  of  national  wealth,  and 
hence  points  out  the  two  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  372. 
Trades  m3y  appear  to  be  carrying  trades,  which  are  not 
fo,  373.  The  difadvantages  of,  to  individuals,  445.  The 
Dutch,  how  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 455.  Drawbacks  of  duties  originally  granted  for  the 
encouragement  of,  498. 

C arthaginian  army,  its  fupeilority  over  the  Roman  army,  ac- 
counted for,  ii.  217. 

Cattle,  and  corn,  their  value  compared,  in  the  different  ftagcs 
of  agriculture,  i.  152.  The  price  of,  reduced  by  artificial 
graffes,   155.     To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rife 
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in  an  Improving  country,  225.  The  raifnig  a  ftock  of,  ne- 
ccfTary  for  the  fupply  of  manure  to  farnns,  ibid.  Cattle 
mull  bear  a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  226.  The  price  of, 
rifes  in  Scotland  in  confcqiience  of  the  union  with  Eng- 
land, 228.  Great  multiplication  of  European  cattle  in 
America,  il'td.  Are  killed  in  fome  countries,  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  bides  and  tallow,  235.  The  market  for 
thtfe  articles  more  exter.five  than  for  the  carcafe,  ibid. 
This  market  fon^elimes  brought  nearer  home  by  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  manufactures,  ibid.  How  the  extenfion  of  cul- 
tivation raifes  the  price  of  animal  food,  248.  Is  peihaps 
the  only  commodity  tnore  expenfive  to  tranfport  by  fea  than 
by  land,  451.  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be  much  affedl- 
ed  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  ibid. 

Certijicaies,  parifh,  the  laws  relating  to,  with  obfervations  on 
them,  i.  142. 

Child,    Sir   Jofiah,    his    obfervation   on    trading   companies,    ii. 

Children,  riches  unfavourable  to  the  produftion,  and  extreme 
poverty  to  the  raifing,  of  them,  i.  80  The  mortality  ftill 
greater  among  thofe  maintained  by  charity,  ibid. 

China,  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  InduRry 
there  was  owing,  i.  21.  Concurrent  teftimonies  of  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Chinefe,  73.  Is  not  howe- 
ever  a  declining  country,  ibid.  High  rate  of  intereft  of 
money  there,  96.  The  price  of  labour  there,  lower  than 
in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  211.  Great  ftate  afTumed 
by  the  grandees,  212.  Silver  the  mod  profitable  article  to 
fend  thither,  ibid.  The  proportional  value  of  gold  to  filver, 
how  rated  there,  216.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  much 
higher  there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  245. 

• — ——  Agriculture  favoured  there,  beyond  manufaftures,  ii. 
195.  Foreliin  trade  not  favoured  there,  ibid.  EKtenfion 
of  the  home-market,  196.  Great  attention  paid  to  the 
roads  there,  245.  In  what  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fove- 
reign  confills,  362.     Th^  levenue  of,  partly   taifcd  in  kind, 

Church,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  the  flate,  ii.  332. 
Amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  334. 
The  revenue  of  the  church  heavier  taxed  in  Pruffia,  than 
lay  proprietors,  359.  The  nature  and  effc£l  of  tythes  confi- 
dered,  361. 

Circulation,  the  dangerous  praftice  of  raifing  money  by,  ex- 
plained, 1.  3c8.  In  traffic,  the  two  different  branches  of, 
confidered,  320. 

Cities,  circumflances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  i.  .399- 
Thofe  of  Italy  the  firll  that  rofc  to  confcquence,  400. 

The 
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The   commerce  and    manufaftures   of,    have   occafioned    the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  tlie  country,  413. 
Clergy,  a  fupply  of,  provided  for,  by  public  and  private  foundati- 
ons for  their  education,  i.    133.     Curates  vvorfe  paid  than  ma- 
ny mechanics,  134. 

Of  an    eftablifhed    religion,    why   unfiiccefsful  againft 

the  teachers  of  a  new  religion,  il.  s^o^.  Why  they  perfecute 
their  adverfarics,  306.  The  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  how  kept  alive,  307.  Utility  of  ec- 
clefiaRical  eilabliHiments,  309  How  conne6led  with  the 
civil  magiflrate,  ibid-  Unfafe  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to 
differ  with  them,  315.  Mull  be  managed  without  vi- 
olence, 317-  Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army 
cantoned  over  Europe,  319.  Their  power  fimibr  to  that 
of  the  temporal  barons,  during  the  feudal  monkifli  ages, 
320.  How  the  power  of  the  Romifli  clergy  declined,  322. 
Evils  attending  allowing  pariflies  to  eledl  their  own  miniiters, 
328. 

Cloathing,  more  plentiful  than  food,  in  uncultivated  countries,  1. 

166.     The  materials  for,  the  firfl:  article  rude  nations  have  to 

offer,  ibid. 
Coal,  muft  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference 

for  fuel,  i.   170.  The  price  of,  how  reduced,  172. 

The  exportation    of,   fubjefted  to  a  duty  higher  than    the 

prime  coil  of,  at  the  pit,  ii.  171.  The  cheapcil  of  all  fuel, 
405.  The  tax  on,  abfurdly  regulated,  406. 

Coal  mines,  their  different  degrees  of  fertility,  i.  170.  When 
fertile,  are  fometimes  unprofitable  by  fituation,  ibid.  The 
proportion  of  rent  generally  paid  for,-  172.  The  machinery 
to,  expenfive,  274. 

Co-^/ trade  from  Newcadle  to  London,  employs  more  fl;ipping 
than  all  the  other  carrying  trade  of  England,  i.  371. 

Cochin  China,  remarks  on  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation 
there,  i.   l6l. 

Coin,  (lamped,  the  origin,  and  peculiar  advantages  of  in  com- 
merce, i.  ,,26.  The  different  fpecies  of,  in  different  ages  and 
countries",  27.  Caufes  of  the  alteration  in  the  value  of,  27, 
32,  34.  How  the  llandard  coin  of  different  nations  came 
to  be  of  different  metals,  38.  A  reform  in  the  Englifh 
coining  fuggefted,  44.  Silver,  confequences  attending  the 
debafement  of,  20':-.  Coinage  of  France  and  Britain,  ex- 
amined, 469.  Why  coin  is  privately  melted  down,  ii.  50. 
The  mine  chiefly  employed  to  keep  up  the  quantity  thus  di- 
minifhed,  51.  A  duty  to  pay  the  coinage  would  preferve  mo- 
ney from  being  melted  or  counterfeited,  ibid.  Standard  of 
the  gold  coin  in  France,  52.  How  a  feignorage  on  coin 
would  operate,  ibid.  A  lax  upon  coinage  is  advanced  by 
fvery   body,    and    finally  paid    by    nobody,  ^^.     A  revenue 
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loft,  by  government  defraying  the  expence  of  coinage,  iitj. 
Amount  of  the  annual  coinage  before  the  late  reformation  o( 
the  golden  coin,  ^6  The  law  for  the  encouragement  of, 
founded  on  prejudice,  Hid. 

Coin,  confequence  of  raifing  the  denomination  of,  as  an  expedient 
to  facilitate  payment  of  public  debts,  463.  Adulteration  of, 
472. 

Colbert,  M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regulations  difputed,  i. 
459.  ii.  177.     His  charafter,  176. 

Colleges,  caufe  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquir- 
ed into,  i.  7^^.  The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  gene- 
rally arife,  ii.  276.  Whether  they  have  in  general  anfwered 
the  purpofes  of  their  inftiuition,  277.  Tliefe  endowments 
have  diminiflied  the  neceffity  of  application  in  the  teachers, 
278.  The  privileges  of  graduates  by  refidence,  and  charitable 
foundations  of  fcholarfhips,  injurious  to  collegiate  education, 
280.   Dilcipline  of,  281. 

Colliers  and  coal-heavers,  their  high  earnings  accounted    for,  i. 

Colonies,  new,  the  natural  progrefs  of,  i.  93,  Modern,  the  com- 
mercial advantages  derived  from  them,  442. 

Antient,  on    what    principles    founded,  ii.    57. 

Antient  Grecian  colonics  not  retained  under  fubjeftion  to 
tlie  parent  ftates,  58.  Didinftion  between  the  Roman  and 
Greek  colonies,  59.  CIrcumftances  that  led  to  the  cftaWifli- 
ment  of  European  colonies  in  tlie  Eaft  Indies  and  America, 
ibid.  The  Eaft  Indies  difcovered  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  60. 
The  Weft  Indirs  difcovered  by  Columbus,  6t.  Gold  the 
C)bje£l  of  the  firft  Spatiifa  enterprizes  there,  64.  And  of 
thofe  of  all  other  European  nations,  66.  Caufes  of  the  prol- 
pcrity  of  new  colonier.,  67.  Rupid  progrefs  of  the  antient 
Greek  colonics,  6S.  The  Roman  colonies  flow  in  improve- 
ment, 69.  The  remotenefs  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonics  there,  ibiJ.  Re- 
view of  the  Britifli  American  colonies,  75.  Expence  of  the 
civil  cftablifhments  in  Britifli  America,  77.  Ecclcfiaftical 
j^overnment,  ibid.  General  view  of  the  reftraints  laid  upon 
the  trade  of  the  European  colonies,  78.  The  trade  of  the 
Briiifti  colonies,  how  regulated,  79.  The  different  kinds  of 
non-enumerated  commodities  fpecificd,  80.  Enumerated 
commodities,  83,  Reftraints  upon  their  manufaftures,  85. 
Indulgences  granted  them  by  Britain,  87.  Were  free  in 
every  other  refpedl  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  89.  Lit- 
tle credit  due  to  the  polijy  of  Europe  from  the  fucccls  of  the 
colonics,  93.  Throve  by  the  difordcr  and  iiijuftice  of  the 
European  governments,  ibid.  Have  contributed  to  augment 
the  induftry  of  all  the  cotmtries  of  Europe,  97.  Exclufive 
privileges  of  tiade,  a  dead  weight  upon  all  thefe  exertions 

both 
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both  in  Europe  and  America,  98.  Have  in  general  been  a 
fource  of  expence  inftead  of  revenue,  to  their  mother  coun- 
tries, 99.  Have  only  benefited  their  mother  countries  by 
the  exclufive  trade  carried  on  with  them,  100.  Confequen- 
ces  of  the  navigation  aft,  102.  The  advantage  of  the  co- 
lony trade  to  Britain  eftlmated,  107.  A  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  the  exclufive  commerce  recommended,  113.  Events 
which  have  prevented  Britain  from  fenfibly  feeling  the  lofs 
of  the  colony  trade,  114.  The  effefts  of  the  colony  trade, 
and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  diftinguiflied,  115.  To 
maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion 
Great  Britain  aifumes  over  the  colonies,  123.  Amount  of 
the  ordinary  peace  eflablifliment  of,  Hid.  The  two  late  wars 
Britain  fuftained  colony  wars,  to  fupport  a  moiiopolj'-,  1 24. 
Two  modes  by  which  they  might  be  taxed,  126,  Their 
afTembliea  not  likely  to  tax  them,  ibid.  Taxes  by  parlia- 
mentary reguifition,  as  little  likely  to  be  raifed,  127.  Re- 
prefentativcs  of,  might  be  admitted  into  the  Britifli  parlia- 
ment with  good  effeft,  131.  Anfwer  to  objeftiono  againft 
American  reprefentation,  133.  The  intereft  of  the  confumer 
in  Britain,  Sacrificed  to  thac  of  the  producer,  in-  raifing  an 
empire  in  America,  174. 

Columbus,  the  motive  that  led  to  his  difcovery  of  America,  li. 
6c.  Why  he  gave  the  names  of  Indies  to  the  iflands  he 
difcovered,  61.  His  triumphal  exhibition  of  iheir  produdions, 
63-  _  . 

Columellay  his  inftruftlon  for  fencing  a  kitchen  garden,  I.  157. 
Advifes  the  planting  of  vineyards,  158. 

Commerce,  the  difFertnt  common  (landards  or  mediums  made  ufe 
of  to  facilitate  the  change  of  commodliies,  in  the  early  ftaocs  of, 
i.  24.  Origin  of  money.  Hid.  Definition  of  the  term  value, 
28. 

Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the   merchants 

and  manufafturers  of  the  favoured  country,  necefiarily  difad- 
■rantageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country,-  li.  44.  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Por- 
tugal concluded  in  1703,  by  M.  Metbuen,  45.  Reftraints 
laid  upon  the  European  colonies  in  America,  78,  The  pre- 
fent  fplendour  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  owing  to  the  difco- 
very and  colonization  of  America,  135.  Review  of  the 
plan  by  which  It  propofcs  to  enrich  a  country,  153.  The 
intereft  of  the  confumer  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer, 173.  See  Agriculture,  Banhs^  Capital,  MamifaUures, 
Merchant,  Money,  Stock,  Trade,  Sec. 

Commodities,  the   barter  of,    Infufficient   for  the   mutual   fupply 
of  the  wants  of  mankind,  i.  23.     Metals  found  to  be  the 
beft  medium  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of,  24.     Labour  an 
invariable   ftandard   for   the  value   of,  33.      Real  and    nom 
nal   prices   of,  diftinguiflied,  ibid.     The   component  part'-- 
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the  pi  ices  of,  explained  and  illuRrated,  50.  The  natural, 
and  market  prices  of,  dlftingulfhed,  and  how  regulated,  55. 
The.  ordinary  proportion  *  between  the  value  of  any  two 
commodities,  noi  necefTiirily  the  fame  as  between  the  quan- 
titles  of  them  commonly  in  the  market,  217.  The  price  of 
lude  produce,  how  afFcfted  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  im- 
provement, 223. 

Ccwmodlties,  foieign,  are  primarily  purchafed  with  the  pro- 
duce of  domeftic  induftry,  i.  368.  When  advantageoufly 
exported  in  a  rude  ft.iie,  even  by  a  foreij^n  capital,  379. 
The  quantity  of  in  every  country,  naturally  regulated  by 
the  demand,  426.  Wealth  in  goods,  and  in  money,  com- 
pared, 429.  Exportation  of,  to  a  proper  market,  always 
attended  with  more  profit,  than  that  of  gold  and  filver, 
434.  The  natural  advantages  of  countries  in  particular 
produftions",  fumctioees  not  poflible  to  llruggle  againft,  450. 

Company,  mercantile,  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  interefts 
when  they  become  fovereigns,  ii.  148.  An  exclufive  compa- 
ny, a  public  nuifance,  152. 

-— — Trading,  how  firft  formed,   ii.  249       Regulated,  and 

joint  ftock  companies,  diRinguiflied,  ibid.  25G.  Regulated 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  fpecified,  251.  Are  ufelefij, 
252.  The  tonftant  view  of  fiich  companies,  253.  Forts 
and  garrifbns,  why  never  maintained  by  regulated  compa- 
nies, 254.  The  natuie  of  joint  ftock  companies  explained, 
258,  272,  A  monopoly  neceffary  to  enable  a  joint  ftock 
company  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  tl'id.  What  kind  of 
joint  Itock  companies  need  no  exclufive  privileges,  274  Joint 
iiock  companies,  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  bank- 
ing, tl'id.  The  ttade  of  infurance  may  be  cairied  on  fuc- 
ceisfully  by  a  ftock  company,  ih'id.  Alfo  inland  navigations, 
and  the  fiipply  of  water  to  a  greater  city,  ihid.  Ill  fuccefs  of 
joint  ftock  companies  in  other  undertakings,  276. 

CompHUhn,  the  effedl  of,  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities,  i.  <^6. 
Among  the  venders,  57,  88. 

Concordat.,  in  France,  its  objcd:,  ii.  323. 

Congrefs,  Amcrjcan,  its  ftrength  owing  to  the   important   cha-"" 
ratters  it  confers  on  the  members  of  it,  ii.  132. 

Cv.i'verfion  price,  in  the  payment  of  itnts  in  Scotland,  explained, 
i,  I  87. 

Copper,  the  flandard  meafure  of  vahie  among  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, i.  39.   Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  40. 

Corl,  the  largeft  quadruped  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  de- 
fcribed,  ii.  62.      ..^ 

Co7-ti,  the  raifing  of,  in  different  countries,  not  fubje^l  to  the 
fjme  degree  of  rivaUhlp  as  manufaftures,  i.  8.  Is  the  bell 
ftandard  for  referved  rents,  34.  The  price  of,  how  regu- 
lated,   36,     The  price  of,  the  belt    ft.ardard   for   comparing 

the 
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the    different    values    of   particular    commodities    at    dlfFerent 
times  and  places,    3S.      The   three   component    parts    in    the 
price  of,  5c.      Is  dearer   in  Scotland,   than    in   England,   76. 
its   value  compared  with   that  of  butcher's  meat;   in  the   dif- 
ferent   periods   of  agriculture,     J52,     156       Compared    with 
filver,      182.      Circumllances     in     a     hidorical     view    of    the 
prices   of  corn,  that   have   mifled    writers  in   ti eating   of  the 
value  of  filver  at  different   periods,    187.      Is  always,  a  more 
accurate  meafure   of  value,   than  any   other  commodity,   if)2. 
Why  dearer  in  great  towns  than  in  the  country,    195.      Why- 
dear   in    fome   rich    commercial    countries,     as     Holland    and 
Genoa,    196.      Rofe  in  its  nominal  price   on   the  difcovery  of 
the  American  mines,   197.      And.  in  coiifequence  of  the  civil 
war  under   king   Charles    I.    199       And    in   confequence    cf 
the  .bounty   on  the  exportation   of,    ib'ui.      Tendency    of  the 
bounty  examined,   202.      Chronological  table  of  the  prices  of, 
259.    The  lead  profitable  aiticle  of  growth  in  the  Briilfli  Weil 
Indian    colonies,     386.      I'he   reftraints    f;)rmerly    laid    upon 
the  trade  of,  unfavourable   to  the  cultivation  of  land,   392. 
The   free  importation    of,    could   little   a{fe£l   the   farmers   of 
Great  Britain,  452.      The  policy   of  the  bounty   on   the  ex- 
portation  of,  examined,   ii,    3.      I'he   rednilinn    in   the  price 
of  corn,  not  produced  by  the  bounty,  ibid.      TiMage  not  en- 
couraged   by    the    bounty,  5,     The    money    price    of,  regu- 
lates that  of  all  other  home-made  commoditieR,  6.     Iliuftra- 
tion,    8.      Ill    effe£ls    of   the    bounty,    10.      Motives    of    the 
country    gentlemen    in   granting  the    bounty,     1  i.      The    na- 
tural value  of  corn   not  to  be   altered,  by  altering  t!ie  monev 
price,    12.      The  four  fcveral  branches  of  the  corn    trade  fpe- 
cified,   21.      'rhe   inland  dealer,  for  his  own   interell:  will   not 
taife    the  price  of  corn  higher  than    the   fcarcity  of  the    fea- 
fon   requires,  ihiiL      Corn   a  commodity  the  lead   liable    to  be 
monoplized,   23.      The   inland   dealeis   in  corn    too  numerous 
and  difperfed   to   form   a  general  combination,  ihiii.      Dearths 
never   artificial,    but   when   government   interferes  improperly 
to   prevent  them,   24.      The   freedom  of  the  corn   trade,     the 
bed    fecurity   againll   a  famine,   25.      Old   Engliih   datute   to 
prohibit   the   corn   trade,   26.      Confequences   of  farmers   be- 
ing forced   to    become   corn  dealers,   27.     The  ufe    of  corn 
dealers  to  the   farmers,   30.     The   pioliibitory  datute   againft 
the   corn   trade   foftened,   31.      But   ddl    under   the  influence 
of  popular   prejudices,    ibid.     The   average  quantity  of  cor.i 
imported    and    exported,     compared     with    the    confumption 
and    annual    produce,   33.      Tendency   of  a  free    importation 
of  corn,   34.     The   home  market  the   mod  important  one   for 
corn,    35,      Duties    payable     on    the   importation    of    grain, 
before   13  Geo.  III.  ibid.  note.     The   impropriety  of  the  da- 
tute 
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tnte  2  2  Car.  II.  for  regulating  the  importation  of  wheat, 
confefled  by  the  fufpenlion  of  its  execution,  by  temporary 
flatutes,  36.  The  home-market  indireftly  fupplied  by  the 
exportation  of  corn,  ibid.  How  a  hberal  fyftem  of  free 
exportation  and  importation,  among  all  nations,  would 
operate,  38.  The  laws  concerning  corn,  fimilar  to  thole 
relating  to  religion,  39.  The  home-market  fupplied  by 
the  carrying  trade,  ibid.  The  fyftem  of  laws  connefted 
with  the  eliablirnment  of  the  bounty,  undeferving  of  praife, 
40.      Remarks  on  the  ftatute  13  Geo.  Ill-  41. 

Corporations,  tendency  of  the  exclufive  privileges  of,  on  trade, 
i.  62,  121.  By  what  authority  eredied,  126.  The  advan- 
tages corporations  derive  from  the  furrounding  country, 
127.  ■  Check  the  operations  of  competition,  130.  Their 
internal  regulations,  combinations  againft  the  public,  132. 
Are  injurious,  even  to  the  members  of  them,  ibid.  The 
laws  of,  obftrudl  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  from  one 
employment  to  another,  139. 

The   origin  of,  i.  395.     Are    exempted  by  their 

privileges  from  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  396.  The 
European  Eaft  India  companies  difadvantageous  to  the  eaftern 
commerce,  440.  The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations 
oughtto  be  dcftioyed,  462. 

Cottagers,  in  Scotland,  their  fituation  defcribed,  i.  118.  Are 
cheap  manufacturers  of  ftockings,  119.  The  diminution  of, 
in  England,  confidered,  231. 

Coivard,  character  of,  ii.  303. 

Credit.      See  Paper-money. 

Cru%ades  to  the  Holy  Land,  favourable  to  the  revival  of  com- 
merce, i.  400. 

Currency  of  ttates,  remarks  on,  i.  472. 

Cufloms,  the  motives  and  tendency  of  drawbacks  from  the  duties 
of,  I.  493.  The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  increafed,  by  draw- 
backs, 498. 

Occafion    of  firft  impofing  the   duties  of,    ii.   249. 

Origin  of  thofe  duties,  410.  Three  ancient  branches  of, 
ibid.  Drawbacks  of,  412.  Are  regulated  according  to  the 
mercantile  fydem,  ibid.  Frauds  praiflifed  to  obtain  drawbacks 
and  bounties,  413.  The  duties  of,  in  many  inftances  uncer- 
tain, 414.  Improvement  of,  fuggefted,  415.  Computation 
of  the  cxpence  of  colledting  them,  430 
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Dairy,  the  bufincfs  of,  generally  carried  on  as  a  favc-all,  i. 
232.  Circumllances  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention 
to  it,  ibid.     Englifh  and  Scotch  dairie.'s,  233. 

Danube^ 
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Danube.,  the  navigation  of  that  river  why  of  little  ufe  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  i.  22. 

Davenant,  Dr.  his  objeftions  to  the  transferring  the  duties  on 
beer  to  the  malt,  confidered,  ii.  424. 

Dearths,  never  caufed  by  combinations  among  the  dealers  in 
corn,  but  by  fome  general  calamity,  ii.  24.  The  free  ex- 
ercife  of  the  corn  trade  the  belt  palliative  againfl  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  a  dearth,  30.  Corn  dealers  the  bed  friends  to  the 
people  at  fuch  feafons,  32. 

Debts,  public,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  444.  Are  accelerated 
by  the  expences  attending  war,  446.  Account  of  the  un- 
funded debt  of  Great  Britain,  449-  The  funded  debt,  ibid. 
Aggregate  and  general  funds,  452.  Sinking  fund,  453, 
454.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  459. 
The  redudtion  of,  during  peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  its 
accumulation  during  war,  460.  The  plea  of  the  intereft 
being  no  burthen  to  the  nation,  confidered,  465.  Are  fel- 
dom  fairly  paid  when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree, 
469.  Might  eafily  be  difcharged,  by  extending  the  Britifli 
fyftem  of  taxation,  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  473. 
Ireland  and  America  ought  to  contribute  to  difcharge  the  pub- 
lic debts  of  Britain,  486. 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  his  obfervation  on  the  accumulation  of 
taxes,  ii.  404.  His  propofal  for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the 
confumer,  by  annual  payments,  confidered,  408. 

Demand,  though  the  increafe  of,  may  at  firft  raife  the  price  of 
goods,  it  never  fails  to  reduce  it  afterwards,  ii.  266. 

Denmark,  account  of  the  fculements  of,  in  the  Weil  Indies,  ii. 

73-  . 

Diamonds,  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  working  for,  I.  77. 

Difdpline,  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  ii.  215.  lallances, 
217. 

Diverjions,  public,  their  political  ufe,  ii.  314. 

Domingo,  St.  miftaken  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, ii.  61.  Its  principal  produftions,  62.  The  natives 
foori  dripped  of  all  their  gold,  64.  Hiftorical  view  of  the 
French  colony  there,  74. 

Doomfday  book,  the  intention  of  that  compilation,  ii,  358. 

Dorians,  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of,  fettled,  ii.  57. 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  the  political  ufe  of,  ii.  314. 

Drawbacks,  in  commerce,  explained,  i.  442.  The  motives  to, 
and  tendency  of,  explained,  493.  On  wines,  currants,  and 
•  wrought  filks,  494-  On  tobacco  and  fugar,  ibid.  On 
wines,  particularly  confidered,  495.  Were  originally  granted 
to  encourage  the  carrying  trade,  497.  The  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  increafed  by  ihtm,  498.  Drawbacks  allowed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  colonies,  ii.  87. 

Drugs^ 
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Drugs,    regulations    of  llieir   Importation   and  exportation,    ii. 

i68. 
Drunhnnefs,  the  motive  to  this  vice  inquired  into,  i.  486. 
Dutch,  their   ftttlements   in  America  flow  in   improvement  be- 

caufe  under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company,  ii.   73. 

'1  heir  Eaft  India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,   142.     Meafures 

taken  by,  to  fecure  the  monopoly  of  the  fplce  trade,    146.    Ste 

Holland. 


Eajl  India,  reprcfentation  of  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  pro- 
vinces of,  under  the  Engllfli  government  there,  i.  74.  Hifto- 
rical  view  of  the  European  trade  with  thofe  countries,  209. 
Rice  countries  more  populous  and  rich  than  corn  countries, 
210.  The  real  price  of  labour  lower  in  China  and  Indof- 
tan,  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  211.  Gold  and 
filver  the  moft  profitable  commodities  to  carry  thither,  213. 
The  proportional  value  of  gold  and  lilvcr,  how  rated  there, 
216. 

Great   extenfion  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  difco- 


very  of  a  paffage  to,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i. 
439.  Hifturical  review  of  the  intercourfe  with,  440.  Ef- 
fedl  of  the  annual  exportation  of  filver  to,  from  Europe, 
441.  The  trade  with,  chiefly  carried  on  by  exclufive  com- 
panies, ii    140.     Tendency  of  their  monopolies,  141. 

Company,    a   monopoly   againd   the  very   nation    in 


which  it  is  erefled,  ii.  140.  The  operation  of  fuch  a  com- 
pany in  a  poor,  and  in  a  rich  country,  compared,  142. 
That  country  vvhofc  capital  is  not  large  enough  to  tend  to 
fuch  a  diilant  trade  ought  not  to  engage  in  it,  144.  The 
mercantile  habits  of  trading  companies  render  them  inca- 
pable of  confulting  their  true  intereft  when  they  become 
fovereigns,  \\Z.  The  genius  of  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Englifh  company,  149.  Subordinate  pratliccs  of  their  agents 
and  clerks,  ibid.  The  bad  conduft  of  agents  in  India  owing 
to  their  fituation,  151.  Such  an  exclufive  company  a  nuifance 
in  every  refpeft,  152. 

Brief  review   of  their  hiftoiy,    ii.   264.      Their  pii 


vileges  invaded,  ih'id.  A  rival  company  formed,  265.  The 
two  companies  united,  266.  Are  infefted  by  the  fpirit  of 
war  and  .conqueft,  267.  Agreements  between  the  compa- 
ny and  government,  ihid.  Interference  of  government  in 
their  territorial  adminillration,  2C9.  And  In  the  direction 
at  home,  ih'id.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a  great  empire,  ih'ui. 
Their  fovereign    and    commercial   charadlers,    incompatible, 

34c. 
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340.  How  the  territorial  acquifitions  of,  might  be  rendered 
a  fource  of  revenue,  487. 

^cUnluroh,  ltd  prefent  Jhare  of  trade,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
the  court  and  parliament,  i.  336. 

Education,  th.e  principal  caufe  of  the  various  talents  obferva- 
b!e  in  different  men,  i.    17. 

. thofe  parts  of,  for  which  there    are  no  public  infti- 

tutions,  generally  the  beft  taught,  ii.  282.  In  univerfities 
a  view  of,  289.  Of  travelling  for,  29c.  Courfe  of,  in  the 
republics  of  aiilient  Greece,  291.  In  antient  Rome,  iblcl. 
The  antient  teachers  fuperior  to  thofe  in  modern  times, 
256.  Public  inftitutioDS  injurious  to  good  education,  297. 
Inquiry  how  far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  ibid.  The  dliTerent  opportunities  of 
education  in  the  different  lanks  of  the  people,  300.  The 
advantages  of  a  pVcpsr  attention  in  the  Itate  to  the  education  of 
the  people,  304. 

JLg';pt,  the  fuft  country  in  v.-hich  agriculture  and  manufaftures  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cultivated,  i.  21.  Agriculture  was  greatly 
favoured  there,  ii,  .I97-  Was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire,    199- 

'EjeSmcnt.)  action  of,  in  England,  when  invented,  and  Its  opera- 
tion, 1.  388. 

Eivployments,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  continually  tend 
to  equality,  i.  ico.  The  differences  or  inequalities  among, 
fpecified,  101.  The  conilancy  or  precariouinefs  of,  influences 
the  rate  of  yvages,  IC4. 

^England,  the  dates  of  its  feveral  fpecies  of  coinage,  filver,  gold, 
and  copper,  i.  39.  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there,  than  in 
North  America,  n  i.  The  rate  of  population  in  both  countries 
compared,  ilid. 

• the   produce  and  labour  of,   have  gradually  tncreafed 

from  the  eatlieft  accounts  in  hdlory,  while  writcis  are  repre- 
fenting  the  country  as  rapidly  declining,.,!.  343.  Enumera- 
tion of  obllrudtions  and  calamities  which  the  profperity  of 
the  country  has  furmounte'd,  344.  Circumllanccs  that  fa- 
vour commerce  and  mraiufadlures,  4t9.  Laws  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  ihid.  Why  formerly  unable  tocairy  on  foreign 
wars  of  long  duration,  436.  Why  the  commerce  with 
France  has  been  fubjefted  to  fo  many  difcouragements, 
489.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  thefe  countries,  491. 
"iVanflation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  J  703,  wiih 
Portugal,  ii.  45.  Inquiry  Into  the  value  of  the  trade  with 
Portugal,  47,  Might  procure  gold  without  the  Portugal 
trade,  48.  Confequences  of  Securing  the  colony  trade  by  the 
navigation  z&.,    rc2. 

EngroJJing.      Sec  Forejlalling, 

VoL.U,  LI  Entails, 
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Entaihi  the  law  of,  prevents  the  ditiuon  of  land  hy  alienation, 
i.  382.     Intention  of,  383. 

Europe,  general  review  of  the  feveral  nations  of,  as  to  their 
improvement  fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  i.  207.  The 
two  richeft  countries  in,  enjoy  the  greateft  (hares  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  372.  Inquiry  into  the  advantages  derived  by,  from 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  ii.  96.  The  parti- 
cular advantages  derived  by  each  colonizing  country,  99. 
And  by  others  which  have  no  colonies,   136. 

Exchange.,  the  operation  of,  in  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
different  countries,  i.  423.  The  courfe  of,  an  uncertain 
criterion  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  two  countries, 
468.  Is  generally  in  favour  of  thofe  countries  which  pay  in 
bank  money,  againd  thofe  which  pay  in  common  currency, 
481. 

Excife,  the  principal  objects  of,  ii.  409.  The  duties  of,  more 
clear  and  diftinft  than  the  cuftoms,  414.  Affetts  only  a  few 
articles  of  the  mod  general  confumption,  415.  The  ex- 
cife fcheme  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  defended,  418.  The 
excife  upon  home  made  fermented  and  fpiritoos  liquors,  the 
mofl:  productive,  420.  Expence  of  levying  excife  duties  com- 
puted, 430.  The  laws  of,  more  vexatious  than  thofe  of  the 
cuftoms,  433. 

Exercife,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of 
fire  arms,  ii.  214. 

ExpenceSy  private,  how  they  Influence  the  national  capital,  i. 
346.  The  advantage  of  bellowing  them  on  durable  commo- 
dities, 347. 

Expori  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  i.  371.  When  rude 
produce  may  be  advantageoudy  exported,  even  by  a  foreign 
capital,  379.  Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  441. 
By  what  means  promoted,  442.  The  motives  to,  and  ten- 
dency of,  drawbacks  of  duties,  493-  The  grant  of  boun- 
ties on,  confidercd,  ii.  i.  Exportation  of  the  materials  of 
manufadlures,  review  of  the  reftraints  and  prohibitions  of, 
J59. 


Faith,  articles    cF,    how  regulated  by  the    civil  raagiftratc,    if. 

3»5- 

Families,  feldom  remain  on  large  eftates  for  many  generations  in 
commercial  countries,  i.  412. 

Famine.     See  Dearth. 

Farmers  of  land,  the  feveral  articles  that  compofe  their  gain, 
diftinguifhed,  i.  53.  Require  more  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience than  the  generality  of  manufadlurers,  129.  In  what 
their  capitals  confift,  2740 

Farmerti 


INDEX. 

Farmers,  the  great  quantity  of  produftive  labour  put  in  mc« 
tloD  by  their  capitals,  i.  361.  Artificers  Heceffaiy  to  them, 
377.  Their  fituation  better  in  England  than  in  any  otlier 
part  of  Europe,  388.  Labour  under  great  difadvantagcs 
every  where,  391.  Origin  of  long  leafes  of  farms,  412. 
Are  a  clafs  of  men  lead  fubjett  to  the  wretched  fpirit  ot 
monopoly,  453.  Were  forced,  by  old  ftatutes,  to  become 
the  only  dealers  in  corn,  ii.  26.  Could  not  fell  corn  cheapr 
er  than  any  other  corn  merchant,  27.  Could  feldom  fell 
it  fo  cheap,  il/id.  The  culture  of  land  obftrufted  by  this 
divifion  of  their  capitals,  29,  The  ufe  of  corn  dealers  to  the 
farmers,  30. 

— ho'iV  they  contribute  to  the  annual  produ£iion  of  the 


land,  according  to  the  flench   agricultural  fyftem  of  political 
{Economy,  ii.  178. 

of  the  public  revenue,  thecharafler,  ii.  438,  457. 


Feudal  government,  mifcrable  ftate  of  the  occupiers  of  land 
under,  i.  333.  Trade  and  intereft  of  money  under,  334. 
Feudal  chiefs,  their  power,  382.  Slaves,  their  fituation, 
385.  Tenures  of  land,  386.  Taxation,  390.  Original 
poverty  and  fervile  ftate  of  the  tracefmen  in  towns,  393. 
Immunities  feldom  granted  but  for  valuable  confiderations, 
394.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  il'id.  The  power  of  the  ba- 
rons reduced  by  municipal  privileges,  396.  The  caufe  and, 
effeft  of  ancient  hofpitality,  406.  .  Extenfive  power  of  the 
ancient  barons,  408.  Was  not  ertabliHied  in  England  until 
the  Norman  conquell.  Hid.  W?s  filently  fubverted  by  rnanu- 
failures  and  commerce,  410. 

wars,  how  fupported,  ii,  20-8-     Military  exerclfes  not 

well  attended  to,  under,  211.  Standing  armies  gradually  in- 
troduced to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Feudal  miiitia,  220.  Ac- 
count of  the  cafualties  or  taxes  under,  388.  Revenues  under, 
how  enjoyed  by  the  great  landholders,  443. 

Flars,  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  inftitution  explain- 
ed, i.  187. 

Fines  for  the  renevs'al  of  leafes,  the  motives  for  exading  therri, 
and  their  tendency,  ii.  354. 

Fire  arms,  alternation  in  the  art  of  war,  effected  by  the  invention 
cf,  ii.  214,  223.  The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  exten- 
fion  of  civilization,  223. 

FiP:,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i,  51,  The 
multiplication  of,  at  market,  by  human  indullry,  both  limited 
and  uncertain,  241.  How  an  incieafe  of  demand  raifes  the 
price  of  fifh,  ibid. 

Fifberies,  obfervaiions  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to,  ii,  15. 
To  the  herring  filhery,  ibid.     The  boat  fifhei-y  ruined  by  this 

«  bounty,  i  7. 

L  1  2  Flatidsrs, 
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Flanden;,  the  ancient  commercial  profperity  of,  perpetuated  by 

the  folid  improvements  of  agriculture,  i.  418. 
Flaxy  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  5  i. 
Fleetwood^  bifliop,   remarks  on  his  Chronicon  Pretiofum,   i.  187, 

Flour,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  50. 

Food,  will  always  purchafe  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain 
on  the  fpot,  i.  150.  Bread  and  butcher's  meat  compared, 
T52,  155.  Is  the  original  fource  of  every  other  produflion, 
169,  The  abundance  of,  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  gives  the  principal  value  to  many  other 
kinds  of  riches,  170. 

ForeJlaUing  and  engroffing,  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  fufpiclons 
of  witchcraft,  ii.  33. 

I  oris,  when  necelTary  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  ii.  248. 

France,  fluctuations  in  the  legal  rate  of  interell  for  money 
there,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  ctntui-y,  i.  91.  Re- 
marks on  the  trade  and  riches  of,  92.  The  nature  of  ap- 
prenticefhips  there,  1 24.  The  propriety  of  reilraiiiing  the 
planting  of  vineyards,  examined,  158.  Variations  in  the 
price  of  grain  there,  186.  The  money  price  of  labour  has  funk 
gradually  with  the  money  price  of  corn,  205.  Foundation  of 
the  Miffiffipi  fcheme,  316. 

, little  trade  or  induftry  to  be  found  in  the  parlia- 
ment.towns  of,  335.  Defcription  of  the  clafs  of  farmers 
called  metayers,  386.  Laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land, 
389.  Services  formerly  exafted  bef;de  rent,  390.  The 
taille,  what,  and  its  operation  in  checking  the  cultivation 
of  land,  ibid.  Origin  of  the  magiftrates  and  councils  of 
cities,  398-  No  direft  legal  encouragement  given  to  agri- 
culture, 416-  III  policy  of  M.  Colbert's  commercial  regu- 
lations, 459-  French  Goods  heavily  taxed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 465.  The  commercial  intercourle  between  France 
and  England  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  Imugglers,  466. 
The  policy  of  the  commercial  reftraints  between  Fiance 
and  Britain,  confidered,  ibid-  State  of  the  coinage  there, 
470.  Why  the  commerce  with  England  has  been  fubje£l- 
ed  to  difcouragements,  489.  Foundation  of  the  enmity 
between  thefe  countries,  490.  Remarks  concerning  the 
feignorage  on  coin,  ii.  52.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin 
there,  ibid.  The  trade  of  the  French  colonies,  how  regu- 
lated, 80.  The  government  of  the  colonies  condudled 
with  moderation,  90.  The  fugar  colonies  of,  better  go- 
Terned  than  thofe  of  Britain,  91.  The  kingdom  of,  how 
taxed,  129.  The  members  of  the  league,  fought  more  in 
defence  of  their  own  importance,  than  for  any  other  caufe, 
132. 

France, 


INDEX. 

Frdnce,  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy 
adopted  by  philofophers  there,  defcribed,  178.  Und^f 
what  dircftion  the  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are 
placed,  244.  General  ftate  of  the  roads,  245.  The  uni- 
veriities  badly  governed,  280.  Remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parliaments  of,  317.  Mcafurcs  taken  in,  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy,  323.  Account  of  the 
mode  of  rectifying  the  inequalities  of  the  predial  taille  in 
the  generality  of  Moniauban,  360.  The  perfonal  taille  ex- 
plained, 381.  The  inequalities  in,  how  remedied,  383. 
How  the  perfonal  taille  difcourages  cultivation,  384.  The 
Vingticme,  386.  Stamp  duties  and  the  controle,  300,  392, 
The  capitation  tax,  how  rated,  399-  Reftraints  upon  the 
interior  trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  variety  of  the 
revenue  laws,  435.  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  fait,  how 
levied,  438.  The  different  fources  of  revenue  in,  439. 
How  the  finances  of,  might  be  reformed,  ibid.  The  French 
fyftem  of  taxation  compared  with  that  in  Britain,  440.  The 
nature  of  tontines  explained,  455.  Eftimate  of  the  whole 
national  debt  of,  456. 

Frugality,  generally  a  predominating  principle  in  hunlan  nature,  i. 

34°- 
Fuller'' s  earth,  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited,  ii.  166. 

Funds,  Britifh,  brief  hillorical  view  of,  ii.  449.  Operation  of, 
politically  confidered,  463.  The  pradllce  of  funding,  has  gra- 
dually enfeebled  every  ftate  that  has  adopted  it,  467. 

F«r  trade,  the  firtt  principles  of,  i.  166. 


Gama,  Vafco  de,  the  firft  European  who  difcovered  a  naval  track 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ii,  60. 

Gardening,  the  gains  from,  diftlnguifned  into  the  component  parts, 
i.  53.  Not  a  profitable  employment,   157. 

Gems.     See  Stones. 

Generaliund,  in  the  Britifa  finances,  explained,  ii.  452. 

Genoa,  why  corn  is  dear  in  tlie  territory  of,'i.  196. 

Glajgoiv,  the  trade  of,  double  in  fifteen  years,  by  erecting  banks 
there,  i.  293.  Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  than  Edinburgh, 
336. 

Gold,  not  the  ftandard  of  value  in  England,  i.  39.  Its  value 
meafured  by  filver,  40.  Reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  41, 
Mint  price  ■  of  gold  in  England,  Hid.  The  working  the 
mines  of,  in  Peru,  very  unprofitable,  £75.  Qualities  for 
which  this  metal  is  valued,  177.  The  proportional  value 
of,  to  filver,  how  rated  before  and  after  the  difcovery  of 
the  American  mines,  216.  I?  cheaper  in  the  Soanlili  mar- 
ket 


INDEX. 

kct  than  filver,  218.  Great  qnantities  of,  remitted  an- 
nually from  Portugal  to  England,  ii.  46.  Why  little  of 
it  remains  in  England,  47.  Is  always  to  be. had  for  its  value, 
48. 
Golrl  and  Jtlver,  the  prices  of,  how  afTtfled,  by  the  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  the  metals,  i.  193.  Are  commodities 
that  naturally  feek  the  beft  market,  194.  Are  metals  of  the 
leaft  value  among  the  pooreft  nations,  195.  The  increafe 
in  the  quantity  of,  by  means  of  wealth  and  Improvement, 
lias  no  tendency  to  diminifli  their  value,  196.  The  annual 
confumption  of  thefe  metals  very  confiderable,  212.  An- 
nual Importation  of,  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  213.  Are 
not  likely  to  multiply  beyond  the  demand,  215.  The  du- 
rability of,  the  caufe  of  the  fteadfnefs  of  their  price,  ibid. 
On  what  circumllances  the  quantity  of,  In  every  particular 
country  depends,  242.  The  low  value  of  thefe  metals  In  a 
country,  no  evidence  of  Its  wealth,  nor  their  high  value  of  its 
poverty,  246. 

If  not  employed  at  home,  will  be  fent  abroad,  not- 


withftanding  all  prohibitions,  I.  339.  The  reafon  why 
European  nations  have  ftudied  to  accumulate  thefe  metals, 
422.  Commercial  arguments  In  favour  of  their  exporta- 
tion, ih'id.  Thefe,  and  all  other  commodities,  are  mutually 
the  prices  of  each  other,  426.  The  quantity  of.  In  every 
coimtry,  regulated  by  the  efFeflual  demand,  ilid.  Why 
the  prices  of  thefe  metals  do  not  fiuSuate  ^o  much  as  thofe 
of  other  commodities,  427.  To  preferve  a  due  quantity 
of,  In  a  country,  no  proper  objedl  of' attention  for  the  go- 
vernment, 428.  The  accumulated  gold  and  filver  m  a 
country  dlftinguiflied  into  three  parts,  432.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  bullion  alternately  exported  and  imported  for  the 
purpofes  of  foreign  trade,  434.  Annual  amount  of  thefe  me- 
tals imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  435.  ^  The  Im- 
portation of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign 
trade,  438.  The  value  of,  how  affe&ed  by  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines,  ih'id.  And  by  the  paflage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  439.  EfFc<E^  of 
the  annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  441. 
The  commercial  means  purfued  to  Increafe  the  quantity 
of  thefe  metals  In  a  country,  ih'id.  465.  Bullion  how  re- 
ceived and  paid  at  the  bank  of  Amllerdam,  474.  At  what 
prices,  475.  note.  A  trading  country  without  mines,  -not 
likely  to  be  exhauftcd  by  an  annual  exportation  of  thefe 
metals,  485.  The  value  of,  In  Spain  and' Portugal,  depre- 
ciated by  ifftraining  the  exportation  of  them,  II.  8.  Are 
not  Imported  for  the  purpofes  of  plate  or  coin,  but  for  fo- 
reign trade,  49.  The  fearch  after  mines  of,  the  moft  ru- 
inous 
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jnous  of  all  piojefts,  64.     Are  valuable,    becaufe  fcarce,  and 
difficult  to  be  piocined,  65. 
Gorg'iasy    evidence   of  the  wealth   he   acquired   by   teaching,  i. 

136. 

Government,  civil,  indifpeiifably  nceeflary  for  the  fecurity  of 
private  property,  ii.  225.  Subordination  in  fociety,  by 
what  means  introduced,  ibid.  Inequality  of  fortune  intro- 
duces civil  government  for  its  prefervation,  226.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  a  fource  of  revcn-ue  in  early  times, 
230.  Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management 
of  turnpikes,  242.  Nor  of  other  public  works,  246.  Want 
of  parfimony  during  peace,  impofes  a  neceflity  of  contradling 
debts  to  carry  on  a  war,  446.  Muft  fupport  a  regular  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  to  caufe  manufadtures  and  commerce  to 
flourifh,  447.  Origin  of  a  national  debt,  ibid.  Progreffion 
of  public  debts,  448.  War,  why  generally  agreeable  to  the 
people,  458- 

Governorsy    political,    the    greateft    fpendthrlfts   in    fociety,    L 

345- 
Grajfes,^  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers  meat>  i. 

Graziers,  fubjedl  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufaflurers  to  their 
prejudice,  ii.   167. 

Greece,  foreign  trade  prohibited  in  feveral  of  the  antlent  ftates 
of,  ii.  199.  Military  exercifes,  a  part  of  general  education, 
210.  Soldiers,  not  a  diilinfl  profefTion  in,  21I.  Courfe  of 
education  in  the  republics  of,  291.  The  morals  of  the 
Greeks  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Romans,  292.  Schools  of 
the  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  293.  Law  no  fcience 
among  the  Greeks,  294.  Courts  of  juftice,  295.  The  mar- 
tial fpirit  of  the  people,  how  fupported,  302. 

Creek  colonies,  how  diftinguifiied  from  Roman  colonies,  ii.  cq» 
Rapid  progrefs  of  the  colonies,  68. 

GrffZ' language,  how  introduced  as  a  part  ofuniverfity  education, 
11.285-.  Philofophy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  268. 

Ground  rents,  great  variations  of,  according  to  the  fituation,  ilc 
366.     Are  a  more  proper  fubjed  of  taxation  than  houfes, 

Gum  fenega,  review  of  the  regulations  impofed  on  the  trade  for, 
ii.  169. 

Gunponvder,  great  revolution  efFefled  in  the  art  of  war  by  the 
invention  of,  ii.  214,  223.  This  invention  favourable  to  the 
extenfion  of  civilization,  223. 

Gujlavus  Vafa,  how  enabled  to  eftablifli  the  reformation  in  Swe- 
den, ii.  325. 

Hamhurghp 
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Hamburgh,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  i.  472.  Sources  of 
the  revenue  of  that  city,  486,  489.  The  inhabitants  of,  hov/ 
taxed  to  the  (late,  378. 

< Company,  fome  account  of,  ii,  345. 

Hanfeatic  leagne,  caufes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  i.  398. 
Why  no  veRige  remains  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns, 

4'7- 

Hearth  mon^Lj,  why  aboliflied  in  England,  ii.  372. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  prepares  the  v/ay  for  the  reformation 
by  fliutting  out  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  ii.  326. 

//i?/r/w§- bufs  bounty,  remarks  on,  ii.  15.  Fraudulent  claims  of 
the  bounty,  17.  The  boat  filhery  the  molt  natural  and  profi- 
table, r*i^.  Account  of  the  Britiih  white-herting  fi-fhery,  19. 
Account  of  the  bufles  fitted  out  in  Scotland,  the  amount  of  their 
cargoes,  and  the  bounties  on  them,  ^pp> 

Hides,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a 
diftant  market,  i.  235.  Price  of,  in  England  three  centuries 
ago,  238.  Salted  hides  inferior  to  frefh  ones,  239.  The 
price  of,  how  afieifted  by  circumflances  in  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated countries,  240. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  interefting  rematks  on  the  population  of, 
i.  80.     Military  charafter  of  the  Highlanders,  ii.  215  = 

Hohbes,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wealth,  i.  31. 

Hogs,  circnmllances  which   render  their  flcfli   cheap  or  dear,  i.- 

Holland,  obfervation  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  that  republic,  i. 
92.  Not  to  follow  fome  bnfinefs,  unfafnionable  there,  98. 
Caufe  of  the  dearnefs  of  corn  there,  196. 

enjoys  the  grcateft  (hare  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 

372.  How  the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers 
to  Great  Britain,  455.  Is  a  country  that  profpers  under  the 
heaviefl.  taxation,  458.  Account  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam, 
472.  This  republic  derives  even  Its  fubfiftence  from  foreign 
trade,  49 1 . 

tax  paid  on  houfes  there,  ii,  371.     Account  of  the  tas 


upon  fucceffions,  388.  Stamp  duties,  390.  High  amount: 
of  taxes  in,  406,  441.  Its  profperity  depends  on  the  republi- 
can form  of  govcrntiient,  442. 

Honoraries  from,  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to 
quicken  their  diligence,  ii.  278. 

Hofe,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  how  made,  i.  253. 

:Hoff>ilalily,  anticnt,  the  caufe  and  effedl  of,  i.  406.  ii.  443. 

Hoitfe,  different  acceptations  of  the  term  in  England,  and 
fi>me  other  countries,  i.  120.  Houfes  conlidered  as  part 
of  the  national  flock,  27c.  Houfes  produce  no  revenue, 
ibid. 

HottJCy 
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Hoiife,  the  rent  of,  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts,  li.  365.  Ov>e» 
ration  of  a  tax  upon  houie  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  366.. 
Houfe  rent  the  beft  te(t  of  the  tenant's  circumftances,  369. 
Proper  regulation  of  a  tax  on,  Hid.  How  taxed  in  Holland, 
371.     Hearth  money,  372.     Window-tax,  ibid, 

Htidfon's  bay  company,  the  nature  of  their  eftablifhment  and 
trade,  ii.  261.  Their  profits  not  fo  high  as  has  been  report- 
ed, ibid. 

Jiutifers,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  ii.  205.  Cannot  be 
very  numerous,  206.  No  eflablifhed  adminillration  of  juftice 
needful  among  them,  224,  Age  the  fol-e  foundation  of  rank 
and  precedency  among,  226.  No  conliderable  inequality  of 
fortune,  or  fubordination  to  be  found  among  them,  227.  No^ 
hereditary  honours  in  iucYi  a  fociety,  282. 

Hujhandmen,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  ii.  207. 

Hujbandry.      See  ^griittlttirs, 

J. 

Jamaica,  the  returns  of  trade  fiom  that  iiland,  why  irregular, 
ii.  484. 

Idknefs,   unfaHiionable  in  Holland,  i.  <)S. 

'jewels.      See  Stones. 

Importation,  why  reRraints  have  been  impofed  on^  with  the 
two  kinds  of,  i,  442.  How  reilrained  to  fecure  a  monopoly 
of  the  home-matket  to  domellie  induflry,  444.  The  true 
policy  of  thefe  reltraints  doubtful,  ibid-  Tlie  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  manufa<3:ures  more  dangerous  than  the^t  of 
raw  materials,  451-  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  continue 
the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  459.  How- 
far  it  may  be  proper  to  reftore  the  free  importation  of 
goods,  after  it  has  been  interrupted,  460.  Of  the  materials 
of  manufadure,    review  of  the  legal  encouragement  given  to. 

Independents,   the  principles  of  that  fe£l,  explained,  ii.  3  i^^^ 

Indies.     See  Eafi  and  IVejQ. 

I v.dojlan,  the  feveral  claffes  of  people  there  kept  diftinft,  ii.  197, 
The  natives  of,  how  prevented  from  undertaking  long  fea-voy- 
ages,  ibid. 

I'fidujlry,  the  different  kinds  of,  fcldom  dealt  impartially  with  by 
any  nation,  i.  3.  The  fpecics  of,  frequently  local,  18.  Na- 
turally fuited  to  the  demand,  ^?i.  Is  incrcafed  by  the  liberal 
reward  of  labour,  82.  How  alTefted  by  feafons  of  plenty  and 
fcarcity,  84.  Is  more  advantageoufiy  exerted  in  towns  than 
in  the  country,  128.  The  average  produce  of,  always  fuited 
to  the  average  confumption,  192.  Is  promoted  by  the  ci; eo- 
lation of  paper-money,  291.  Thte<;  requifues  t©  putting  iu- 
dalliy  in  motion,  298, 

Indiiflry, 
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Indii/iiy,  how  tlie  general  chnraf^er  of  nations  is  eftimatedby, 
i.  334.  And  idlcncTs,  llie  proportion  between,  how  rc;rii- 
]atcd,  336.  Is  eii>ployed  for  fubfiftence,  before  it  extends 
to  conveniencies  and  Inxniits,  376*  Whether  the  general 
indnRry  of  a  focfety,  is  promoted  by  comnnercial  reftraints 
t)i)  impoitation,  445.  Private  intercft;  naturally  points  »o 
that  employment  moll  advaiuageous  to  the  focicty,  ibhl. 
But  without  intending  or  knowing  it,  447.  Legal  regula- 
tions of  private  induttry,  dangerous  alTumptions  of  power, 
448.  Domeftic  indutlry  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  what 
can  b^  purchafed  cheaper  fiom  abroad,  ikhl.  Of  the  focie- 
tv,  can  augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments, 
4^9.  When  it  may  be  neceffary  to  impofe  fome  burden  up- 
on foreign  induftry,  to  favour  that  at  home,  454-  The 
free  exercife  of  induftry  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all,  462. 
The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  belter  his  condi- 
tion, will,  if  unreftrained,  refult  in  the  profperity  of  the  foci- 
ety,  ii.  40. 

Jnfurance,  from  fire,  and  fea  tillcs,  the  nature  and  profits  of, 
examined,  i.  IC9.  The  trade  of  infurance  may  be  fuccefsfuUy 
carried  on  by  a  joint  ilock  company,  ii.  274,  275. 

Ir.iereJ},  landed,   monied,  and  trading,  i.  350. 

for  the  ufe  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allow- 
ance explained,  i.  52.  Hillorical  view  of  the  alterations  of, 
in  England,  and  other  countries,  90.  Remarks  on  the  high 
lates  of,  in  Bengal,  95.  And  in  China,  96.  May  be  raifcd 
by  dcfeftive  laws  independent  on  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
povertv,  ibid.  The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of,  muft  fomewhat 
more  than  compenfate  occafional  loffes,  97.  The  common 
relative  proportion  between  intereft  and  mercantile  profits  in- 
quired into,  98. 

was  not  lowered   hi   confcquence  of   the   difcovery  of 


the  American   mines,  i.  353.     How  the  legal  rate  of,  ought 

^  to  be  fixed,  355.     Confequences  of  its  being  fixed  too  high 

or  too  low,    3j6.     The   market  rate  of,    regulates  the  price 

of  land,     357.       Whether  a   proper  objeft   of  taxation,    ii, 

375-  .  .         . 

Ireland,    why   never  likely   to  furi.ini   cattle  to  the  prejudice  cf 

Grtat  Britain,  i.  451.  Tlie  propofed  abfentee-tax,  there, 
confidered,  ii.  429.  Ought  in  jullice  to  contribute  toward  the 
difcharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  486.  Expedi- 
ency of  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Hid. 

Jfocrates,   the  handfome  income  he  made  by  teaching,  i    136. 

Jtaly,  the  only  great  country  in  Europe,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated and  improv<;d  in  every  part  by  means  of  its  foreign 
c  ommtrce,  i,  417.     Was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dorians, 

i*-  57- 

yurifdid'ions, 
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yurifd'tflions,  tcrvitorlal,  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law, 
i.  408. 

jfiijlice,  the  adminiftration  of,  a  duty  of  the  fovereign,  ii, 
224.  In  early  times  a  fource  of  revenue  to  him,  229.  The 
making  juftice  fubfervient  to  the  revenue,  a  fource  of  great 
abufes,  230.  Is  never  adminiftered  gratis,  233.  The 
whole  adminiilration  of,  but  an  inconliderable  part  of  the 
expence  of  government,  ibid.  How  the  whole  expence  of 
juftice  might  be  defrayed  from  the  fees  of  court,  ih'id.  The 
interference  of  the  jurifdiftlons  of  the  feveral  Englifh  courts 
of  law,  accounted  for,  234.  Law  language,  how  corrupt- 
ed, 236.  The  judicial  and  executive  power,  why  divided, 
ibid.  By  whom  the  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of,  ought 
to  be  borne,  336. 


K. 

Kahn,  the  Swedifli  traveller,  his  account  of  the  hufbandry  of  the 

Britifti  colonies  in  North  America,   i.  2  2'8. 
Kelp,    a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which   it   grows,    i. 

148. 
King,    under  feudal  inftitutions,  no  more  than  the  greateft  baron 

ill  the  nation,  i.  408.      Was  unable  to  reftrain  ihe   violence  of 

his  barons,  4C9, 
,  Treafure  trove  an  important  branch  of  revenue  to,  ii.  444. 

His  fjtuation,    how  favourable  for  the  accumulating  treafure, 

445.     In  a  commercial  country,  naturally  fpends   his  revenue 

in  luxuries,  ibid.      Is  hence  driven  to  call  upon  his  fubjcfts  for 

extraordinary  aids,  ilid. 
King,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  i.  201. 
Kings  and  their  minifters,  the  grcaitft  fpendtbrifts  in  a  country, 

»•  345- 

L. 

Labour,  the  fund  which  originally  fupplies  every  nation  with 
its  annual  confumption,  i.  i.  How  the  proportion  between 
labour  and  confumption  is  regulated,  ibid.  The  different 
kinds  of  induftry  feldom  dealt  impartially  with  by  any  na- 
tion, 3.  The  divifion  of  labour  confidcred,  5.  This  di- 
vifion  increafes  the  q-uantity  of  work,  8.  Inftances  in  il- 
luftration,  12.  From  what  principle  t!ie  divifion  of  labour 
origii  ates,  14.  The  divilibility  of,  governed  by  the  mar- 
ket, 18.  Labour  the  real  meafure  of  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  commodities,  30.  DilTerent  kinds  of,  not  eafily  efti- 
mated  by  immediate  comparifon,  31.     Is  compared,  by  the 

intermediate 
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irttermediate  ilar.dard  of  mone)-,  32.  Is  an  invariable  flarl- 
dard  for  the  value  of  commodities,  33.  Has  a  real,  and  a 
nominal  price,  il;iii  The  quantity  of  labour  employed  on 
different  <)bje<f^s,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging  them  in  the 
riule  flages  of  fociety,  47.  Difference  between  the  wages 
of  labour  and  profits  on  flock,  in  maiiofaftiires,  48.  The 
whole  labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  54.  Is  in  every 
jndance  fnited  to  the  demand,  58.  The  effedl  of  extraor- 
dinary calls  for,  6c.  The  deduftions  made  from  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  employed  upon  land,  66.  Why  dearer  irt 
North  America  than  in  England,  71.  Is  cheap  in  coun- 
tries that  are  flationaiy,  72.  The  demand  for,  would  con- 
tinually decseafe  in  a  declining  country,  73.  The  province 
of  Bengal  ci'ted,  as  an  inflance,  74.  Is  not  badly  paid 
for  in  Great  Britain,  ibid.  An  increafing  demand  for,  fa- 
vourable to  population,  8f.  That  of  freemen  cheaper  to 
the  employers  than  th;)t  of  (laves,  i6id.  The  money  price 
of,  how  regulated,  88.  Is  liberally  rewarded  In  new  colo- 
iiies,  93.  Common  labour  and  flfllful  labour  diflinguifhed, 
103,  The  free  circulation  of,  from  one  employment  to  a- 
rother,  obflrufted  by  corporation  laws,  139.  The  unequal 
prices  of,  in  different  places,  probably  owing  to  the  law  of 
fettlements,  143.  Can  always  procure  fubfiftence  on  the  fpot 
where  It  Is  purchafed,  150.  The  money  price  of,  in  different 
countries,  how  governed,  195-  Is  fet  Into  motion  by  flock 
employed  for  profit,  358.  The.  divifion  of,  depends  on  the 
accumulation  of  flock,  270.  Machines  to  facilitate  labour, 
advantageous  to  fociety,  283. 

Lahour,  productive  and  unprodudlive,  diftinguifhed,  329.  Va- 
rious ordeis  of  men  fpecliied,  whofe  labour  is  unproduftlvc, 
330.  Unproduftlve  labourers  all  maintained  by  revenue, 
C532.  The  price  of,  how  ralfed  by  the  increafe  of  the  na- 
tional capital,  352.  Its  price,  though  nominally  raifed,  m.ay 
continue  the  fume,  354.  Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colo- 
nies, li.  67. 

of  artificers  and  manufadturers,  never  adds  any  value  to  the 

whole  amount  of  the  rude  prodi;ce  of  the  land,  according  to 
the  French  agricultural  fyilem  of  political  aftronomy,  iBi. 
Tills  dodlrinc  (liewn  to  be  erroneous,  190.  The  produdtive 
powers  of  labour,  how  to  be  Improved,    192. 

Labourers,  ufefui  and  productive,  every  where  proportioned  to 
the  capital  itock  on  which  they  are  employed,  i.  2.  Share 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  mofl  cafes,  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  flock  on  whicli  they  are  employed,  49.  Their 
•wages  a  continued  fubjeft  of  contefl  between  them  and 
their  mailers,  67.  Are  ftldom  fuccefsful  in  their  outra- 
geous combinations,    68.     The  fuilicicncy  of  their  earnings, 

a  point 
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a  point  not  eafily  determined,  69-  Their  wages  iometnr,es 
T»  ifed  by  incveafe  of  work,  tb'id.  Their  demands  limited  by 
the  funds  deftined  for  payment,  70.  Ate  continually  want- 
ed in-  North  An:ierica,  72.  Miferabie  condition  of  thofe 
in  China,  ibid.  Are  not  ill  paid  in  Great  Britain,  74.  if 
able  to  maintain  their  families  in  dear  years,  they  mull  be  at 
their  eafc  in  plentiful  feafons,  75.  A  proof  furnifned  in 
the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  79.  Why  vyorfs  paid  than 
artificers,  104.  Their  interefts  flritSly  conneAed  with  the 
interefts  of  the  fociety,  257.  Labour  the  only  fource  of  their 
revenue,  272.  Effedls  of  a  life  of  labour,  on  the  underRand- 
ings  of  the  poor,  ii.  298. 

L,andy  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded,  1.  49.  The  rent 
paid,  enters  into  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  com- 
modities, 50.  Generally  produces  more  food  than  will 
maintain  the  labour  neceflary  to  bring  it  to  market,  150. 
Good  roads,  and  navigable  canals,  equaliize  difference  of 
iituation,  151.  That  employed  in  railing  food  for  mea 
or  cattle,  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other  cultivated  land, 
J 56,  163.  Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  can  feed, 
•while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when  improved,  166- 
The  culture  of  land  producing  food,  creates  a  demand  for 
the  produce  of  other  lands,  179.  Produces  by  agriculture 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  vegetable,  than  of  animal  foodj, 
J93.  The  full  improvement  of,  requires  a  ftock  of  cattle 
to  fupply  manure,  226.  Caufe  and  eftett  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  cottagers,  231.  Signs  of  land  being  completely- 
improved,  233.  The  whole  annual  produce,  or  the  price 
of  it,  naturally  divides  itfeif  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits  of 
ftock,    256. 

• the  ufual  price  of,    depends  on    the  common  rate   of  in- 

tereft  for  money,  ^^6-  The  profits  of  cultivation  exagger- 
ated by  projetSors,  374.  The  cultivation  of,  naturally  prefer- 
red to  trade  and  manufafturec,  on  equal  terms,  377.  Artifi- 
cers necefiary  to  the  cultivation  of,  ibid.  Was  all  appropri- 
ted,  though  not  cultivated  by  the  northern  deftroyers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  381.  Origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture 
under  the  feudal  government,  ibid.  Entails^  ^83.  Obftacles 
to  the  improvement  of  land  under  feudal  proprietors,  384. 
Feudal  tenures,  386.  Feudal  taxation,  390.  The  improve- 
ment of  land  checked  in  France  by  the  taille,  ibid.  Occu- 
piers of,  labour  under  great  difadvantages,  391.  Origin 
of  long  leafes  of,  412.  iSmall  proprietors,  the  beil  improvers 
of,  414.  Small  purchafers  uf,  cannot  hope  to  raife  fortunes 
by  cultivation,  ibid.  Tenures  of,  in  the  Britiih  American  co- 
lonies, ii.  75. 

.r is  the  moil  permanent  fource  of  revenue,    ii.   342.     Tiie 

rent    of  a   whole    country,     not    equal  to    the    ordinary    le- 
vy 
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vy  upon  the  people,  543.  The  revenue  from,  proportion- 
ed, not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  345.  Reafons'for 
felh'ng  the  crown  lands,  346.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Bri- 
tain confidered,  351.  An  innproved  land-tax  fuggefled,  354. 
A  land-tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a  general  furvey,  will 
foon  become  unequal,  360.  Tythes  a  very  unequal  tax,  361. 
Tythes  difcourage  improvement,  362. 

handholckrs,  why  frequently  inattentive  to  their  own  particular 
intereft,  i.  257. 

How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  produ6\ion  of 

the  land,  according  to  t]ie  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  poli- 
tical ccconomy,  ii.  178.  Should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a 
part  of  their  own  land,  356. 

hat'in  language,  how  it  became  an  cflential  part  of  univerfity  edu- 
cation, ii.  284. 

Law,  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  ii.  236.  Did  not  im- 
prove into  a  fcience  in  ancient  Greece,  294.  Remarks  on 
the  courts  of  juftice  in  Greece  and  Rome,   295. 

La'w,  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  fcheme  for  the  improvement 
of  Scotland,  i.  136. 

Laivyers,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.  106.  Great 
amount  of  their  fees,  ii.  233. 

JLeafeSy  the  various  ufual  conditions  of,  ii.  35^. 

jLeather,  reftriftions  on  the  exportation  of,  unnnanufaftured,  ii. 
167. 

LeBurcs  in  univerfities,  frequently  improper  for  inflruftion,  ii. 
280. 

Le'Dlty,  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  there- 
fore feverely  cenfured  by  them,  ii.  312. 

Liberty,  three  duties  only  neceflary  for  a  fovereign  to  attend  to, 
for  rapporting  a  fyftem  of,  ii.  203. 

Lima,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  ii.  7c. 

Linen  manufadure,  narrow  policy  of  the  mafter  nianufadturers  in. 

Literature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i.  136.  Was 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  ibid.  The  chcapneis  of  lite- 
rary education  an  advantage  to  the  public,  137. 

XoflKj  of  money,  the  nature  of,  analyfcd,  i.  350.  Theextenfive 
operation  of,  351. 

Locke,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  mint  prices  of  filver  bullion,  1.  43.  His  account 
of  the  caufe  of  lowering  the  rates  of  intereft  for  money,  exa- 
mined, 353.  His  diilinftion  between  money  and  moveable 
goods,  421. 

Lodgi'ipj,  cheaper  in  London,  than  In  any  other  capital  city  in 
Europe,  i.    120. 

Logic,  iheoiigin,  and  empli)ymcnt  of,  ii.  287. 
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Zotter'ies,  the  ttue  nature  of,  and  the  caufes  of  their  fucccls,  es- 

plalned,  i.  ic8. 
Lucky    inllances  of  the   univerfal  reh'ance   mankind  have  on    it, 

i.    109. 
Lutherans,  origin  and  principles  of  tliat  fe6t,  ii.  307. 
Luxuries,    diilinguiflied    from    neceflfaries,    ii.   400.       Operation 

of  taxes  on,    402.     The  good   and   bad  properties  of  taxes 

on,  429. 


M. 

Miicet^on,  Phlh'p  of,  the  fiiperiority  that  difclpline  gave  his  army- 
over  thofe  of  his  enemies,   ii.  216. 

Machines  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations,  how  invent- 
ed and  improved,  i-  iO.  Are  advantageous  to  every  focieiy, 
283. 

Modeler,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Holland,  by  En- 
gl ifli  tythes,  ii.  362. 

Madeira  wine,  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Bri- 
tain,   i.  496. 

Mah,  reafons  for  transfer! ing  the  duty  on  brewing  to,  ii.  421. 
Diftillery,  how  to  prevent  fmtiggling  in,  424. 

Manufadures,  the  great  advantage  refulting  from  a  diviilon 
of  labour  in,  i.  6.  Inftances  in  iiluftration,  12.  Why' pro- 
fits increafe  in  the  higheft  ftages  of,  50.  Of  what  parts  the 
gains  of  manufaftures  conlin:,  53.  The  private  advantages 
of  fecrets  in  mriiuifaclures,  61.  Peculiar  advantages  of  loil 
and  fituation.  Hid.  Monopolies,  62.  Corporation  privileges, 
ibid.  The  dedudlions  made  from  labour  employed  or  manu- 
faftnres,  66.  Inquiry  how  far  they  are  aftetted  by  feafons 
of  plenty  and  fcarclty,  35-  Are  not  fo  materially  affccSled 
by  circumflances  in  the  conntry  where  they  are  carried  on, 
as  in  the  places  where  they  are  confumed,  86.  New  ma- 
nufaftures  generally  give  higher  wages  than  old  ones,  116. 
Are  more  profitably  carried  on  in  towns  than  in  the  open 
country,  128.  By  what  means  the  prices  of,  are  reduced, 
while  the  fociety  continues  improving,  250.  Inllances  in  haii 
ware,  ibid.  Inftances  in  the  woollen  manufa5:ure,  231.  What 
fixed  capitals  are  required  to  carry  on  particular  manufafturee, 

273-  .  - 

t for  diftant    fale,    why   not  eflablifiicd    in  NortH 

America,  i.  378.  Why  manufaftures  are  preferred  to  fo- 
reign trade,  for  the  employment  of  a  capita',  379.  Mo- 
tives to  the  eftablifliment  ot  manufaibives  for  diil;int  fale, 
401.  How  fiiifted  from  one  countr^t  to  another,  ibhl.  Na- 
tural circumftances  which  contribute  to  the  elb'b'iftmcnt 
pi  them,  402.     Their  <fic£l   on   the  governmer.t    and    mnn- 
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ncrs  of  a  country,  406.  The  independence  of  artifant 
explained,  410.  May  fiuurlfn  amidlt  the  ruin  of  a  country, 
and  begin  to  decay  on  tlie  return  of  its  profperity,  43$. 
Inquiry  how  far  manufaftures  miglit  be  affc£lcd  by  a  freedom 
of  trade,  460.  Thofe  thrown  out  of  one  bufincfs  can  trans- 
fer their  induftry  to  collateral  employments,  463.  A  fpirit 
of  combination  among  them  to  fupport  monopolies,  463. 
Manufadlurers  prohibited  by  old  ftatutes  from  keeping  a  (hop, 
or  felling  their  own  goods  by  retail,  ii.  27.  The  ufe  of 
wholefale  dealers  to  manufadlurers,  30.  British  reftralnts  on 
manufadlures  in  North  America,  85.  The  exportation  of  in- 
ftruments  in,  prohibited,   171. 

^antifaBurers,  an  unproduftive  clafs  of  the  people,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy,  180= 
The  error  of  the  dodlrine  (liewn,  189.  How  manufatiui-er^ 
augment  the  revenue  of  a  country,  19:;.  Why  the  principal 
fupport  of  a  foreign  trade,  196.  Require  a  more  extenfive 
market  than  luJs  produce  of  the  land,  19S.  Were  exercifed 
by  flaves  in  ancient  Greece,  199.  High  prices  of,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  20or  Falfe  policy  to  check  manufadlures  In 
order  to  promote  agriculture,  202.  In  Great-  Britain  whj* 
principally  fixed  in  the  coal  countries,  405. 

Manure,  the  fupply  of,  in  moft  places  depend  on  the  flock  of 
cattle  raifed,  i.  226. 

fdarilime  countries,  v/hy  tlic  fiill  that  are  civili::ed  and  im- 
proved, i.  19. 

Marlial  fpirit,  how  fuppnrted  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  ii.  302.  The  want  of  it  now  fupplied  by  Handing 
armies,  3''-3.  The  cllabliihment  of  a  militia  little  able  to  fup- 
port it,  ii/id. 

MecUterrnnean  fea,  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  firft  attempts  in 
navigation,  i.  20. 

■Meggens,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  213.  His  relative  proportion 
of  each,    2  1 6. 

Mercantile  fyftem  explained,  ii.  4!!. 

Mercenary  troops,  origin  and  reafon  of,  it.  209.  The  number: 
of,  how  limited,  21c. 

Merchants,  their  judgment  more  to  be  depended  on  refpcdlir)g 
the  interefts  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  thaii 
with  regard  to  the  public  intereft,  i.  258.  Their  capitals 
altogether  circulating,  273.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the 
aid  of  bankers  notes,  296,  302.  Cuftoms  of,  firll  eftablifhed 
to  fupply  the  want  of  laws,  and  afterward  admitted  as  laws, 
307.  The  manner  of  negociating  bills  of  exciiange  explain- 
ed, ih'ul.     The  pernicious  tendency  of  drawing  and  redrawing, 
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Merchants,  in  what  method  their  capitals  arc  employed,  i.  363. 
Their  capitals  difperfed  and  unfixed,  371.  The  principles  of 
foreign  trade  examined,  405.  Are  the  beft  improvers  when 
they  turn  country  gentlemen.  445-  Their  preference  among 
the  different  fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  475.  The  feve- 
ral  branches  of  the  corn  trade  fpecified  and  confidered,  ii.  21. 
The  government  of  a  company  of,  the  vvorft  a  country  can  be 
under,  73.     Of  London,  not  good  ceconomifts,   122. 

— an  unprodudlive  clafs  of  men,  according  to  the  prefent 

agricultural  fyftem  of  political  osconomy  in  France,  ii.  182. 
The  quick  return  of  mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  ad»- 
vance  money  to  government,  446.  Their  capitals  encrcafed  by 
lending  money  to  the  ftate,  447. 

Mercler,  de  la  Riviere,  M.  charadler  of  his  natural  and  eflential 
order  of  political  focieties,  ii.  194. 

Metals,  why  the  beil  medium  of  commerce,  i.  24.  Origin  of 
ftamped  coins,  26.  Why  different  metals  became  the  ftandard 
of  value  among  different  nations,  38.  The  durability  of,  the 
caufc  of  the  ileadinefs  of  their  price,  215.  On  what  the  quantity 
of  precious  metals  in  every  particular  country  depends,  242. 

reftraints  upon  the  exportation  oj,  li.  168. 

Metaphyfics,  the  fcicnce  of  explained,   ii.  287. 

Metayers,  defcription  of  the  clafs  of  farmers  fo  called  in  France, 
i.   386. 

Method'ijls,  the  teachers  among,   why  popular  preachers,  ii.  306. 

Methuen,  Mr.  tranflation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  by 
him  between  England  and  Portugal,  ii.  45. 

Mexico  was  alefs  civilized  country  than  Peru,  when  firfl  vifited  by 
the  Spaniards,  i.  208. 

prefent  pcpuloufnefs  of  the  capital  city,  ii.  70.     Low 

ftate  of  arts  at  the  difcovery  of  that  empire,  ibid. 

Militia,  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities,  and  its  formidable 
nature,   i.  398. 

the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  2(3.     How  dif- 

tinguifhed  from  the  regular  (landing  army,  ibid.  Mufl  always 
be  inferior  to  a  ftanding  army,  215.  A  few  campaigns  offer- 
vice  may  make  a  militia  equal  to  a  ftanding  army,  216.  In- 
ftances,   217. 

Milk,  a  moft  perifliable  commodity,  how  manufaftured  for  ftore, 
'•  232. 

Mills,  wind  and  water,  their  late  introdu6lion  into  England, i.  254. 

Mines,  diftinguiflied  by  their  fertility  or  barrennefs,  i.  170.  Com- 
parifon  between  ihofe  of  coal  and  thofe  of  metals,  173.  The 
competition  between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ibid.  The 
working  of,  a  lottery,  175.  Diamond  mines  not  always  worth 
working,  177.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  the  Peru- 
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vlan  mines,  206.  The  difcovery  of  mines  not  dependent  on 
human  flcill  or  induftry,  243. 

Mines,  in  Hungary,  why  worked  at  lefs  expence  than  the  neigh- 
bouring ones  in  Turkey,  ii.  200. 

Minings  projefts  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  legal 
encouragement,  ii.  64. 

Miraheau,  Marquis  de,  his  charafter  of  the  ceconomical  table,  ii. 

.'95-   .  .  ... 

MilJi/fipp't  fcheme  in  France,  the  real  fo^indation  of,  i.  316. 

Modus  for  tythe,   a  relief  to  the  farmer,  ii.  364. 

Money,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  24.  Is  the  reprefentative  of  la- 
bour, 30.  The  value  of,  greatly  depreciated  by  the  difcovery 
9f  the  American  mines,  32.  How  different  metals  became  the 
ilandard  money  of  different  nations,  38.  The  only  part  of  the 
circulating  capital  of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  maintenance  can 
diminifh  their  neat  revenue,  284.  Makes  no  part  of  the  revenue 
of  a  fociety,  284.  The  term  money,  in  common  acceptation, 
of  ambiguous  meaning,  286.  The  circulating  money,  In  foci- 
ety, no  meafure  of  its  revenue,  287.  Paper  money,  288.  The 
efieft  of  paper  on  the  circulation  of  cafh,  289.  Inquiry  into  the 
proportion  the  circulating  money  of  any  country  beais  to  the 
annual  produce  circulated  by  it,  293.  Paper  can  never  exceed 
the  value  of  the  ca(h,  of  which  it  fupplies  the  place,  in  any 
country,  297.  The  pernicious  pradiice  of  raifing  money  by 
circulation  explained,  307, 

the  true  caufe  of  its  expovtatlon,  i.  339.     Loans  of,  the 

principles  of,  analyfed,  349.  Monled  Interell,  dllllnguifhed  from 
the  landed  and  trading  interefl,  350.  Enquiry  into  the  real  caufes 
of  the  redueTtlon  of  interefl;,  353.  Money  and  wealth  fyno- 
nimous  terms  in  popular  language,  420.  And  moveable  goods 
compared,  421.  The  accumulation  of,  fludied  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  422.  The  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty  to 
export  gold  and  iiUtr,  ibiJ.  The  validity  of  thefe  arguments 
examined,  424.  Money  and  goods  mutually  the  price  of  each 
other,  425.  Over  trading  caUfes  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of 
money,  428.  Why  more  eafy  to  buy  goods  with  money  than 
to  buy  money  with  goods,  429.  Inquiry  into  the  circulating 
quantity  of,  in  Great  Britain,  433-  Effeft  of  the  difcovery  of 
the  American  mines  on  the  value  of,  438.  Money  and  wealth, 
different  thiugs,  441.  Bank  money  explained,  472.  See  Coins, 
Gold,  and  Silver. 

Monopolies  in  trade  or  manufaftures,  the  tendency  of,  I,  62.  Are 
enemies  to  good  management,   151. 

-  '■  —  tendency  of  making  a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  ii. 
1 16.  Countries  which  have  colonies,  obliged  to  fhare  their  ad- 
vantages with  many  other  countries,  137.  The  chief  engine  in 
the  mercantile  fyftem,  140.  How  monopolies  derange  the  na- 
tural dlllributlon  of  the  flock  of  the  fociety,  141.  Are  fup- 
ported  by  unjufl  aud  cruel  laws,   159. 

Monop§Uesf 
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Monopolies,  of  a  temporary  nature,  how  far  jiiAifiable,  ii.  272" 
Perpetual  monopolies  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  Hid. 

M-ontaiibarii  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  tailje  in  that  generah'ty, 
how  reftified,  ii.  360. 

Montefquieu ,  reafons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  of  intereft 
among  all  Mahometan  nations,  i.  97. 

examination  of  his  idea  of  the  caufe  of  lowering  the 

rate  of  intereft  of  money,  i.  353. 

Morality,  two  different  fyftems  of,  in  every  civilized  fociety,  ii. 
311.  The  principal  points  of  diftinftion  between  them,  3 1 2. 
The  ties  of  obligation  in  eachfyftem,  ibid.  Why  the  morals  of 
common  people  are  more  regular  in  feftaries  than  under  the  ef- 
tabliftied  church,  313,     The  exceffes  of,  how  to  be  correcled, 

MoreUetf  M.  his  account  of  joint  flock  companies  defedlive,  ii. 

NLun,  Mr.  his  illuftration  of  the  operation  of  money  exported  for 

commercial  purpofes,  i.  422. 
Mitfity  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  education,  ii.  291.   And 

dancing,  great  amufements  among  barbarous  nations,  292. 

N 

Nations,  fomctimes  driven  to  inhuman  cuftoms,  by  poverty,  i.  2. 
The  number  of  ufeful  and  produ^Ilive  labourers  in,  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  capital  ftock  on  which  they  are  employed,  3. 
The  feveral  forts  of  induftry,  feldom  dealt  impartially  by,  ibid. 
Maritime  nations,  why  the  firtl  improved,  19. 

— how  ruined  by  a  negleft  of  public  oeconomy,  i.   341. 

Evidences  of  the  increafe  of  a  national  capital,  343.  How  the 
cxpences  of  individuals  may  increafe  the  national  capital,   346. 

Navigation  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in,  arts 
and  induftry,  i.  21.  The  advantages  of,  151. 

—  may  be  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint  ftock  compa- 
nies, ii.  274. 

aft  of  England,  the  principal  dlfpofition^  of,  i.  454. 

Motivts  that  didated  this  law,  455.  its  political  and  commer- 
cial tendency,  456.  Its  confequences,  fo  far  as  it  afPefted  the 
colony  trade  v/ith  England,  ii.  102.  DImininied  the  foreign 
trade  with  Europe,  1C3.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in  the  Britifli 
trade,  105.  Snbjeds  Britain  to  a  difadvantage  in  every  branch 
of  trade  of  which  ftie  has  not  the  monopoly,  ibid. 

Necejfaiies  diftinguidicd  from  luxuries,  ii.  4Q0,  Operation  of  taxes 
on,  402.   Principal  neceffarles  taxed,  404. 

Negro  (laves,  why  not  much  employed  in  ralfing  corn  in  the  En- 
giifti  colonies,  i.  386,  Why  more  r^timerous  oti  fugar  than  on 
tobacco  plantations,  Ihld. 
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Ntkt  river,  the  caufe  of  the  early  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
manufaftures  in  Egypt,  i.  21. 

O 

OatSf  bread  made  of,  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  human  conftitutlon,  as 

that  made  of  wheat,  i.  165. 
Oecoiiomjjls,  le(3:  of,  in  France,  their  political  tenets,  ii.  177. 
Ontology,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  ii.  288. 
Oxford,  the  profefTorniips  theve,  Jirucures,  ii.  279. 


Paper-jnouey,  the  credit  of,  haw  eftablifhed,  i.  288.  The  opera 
tion  of  paper-money  explained,  289.  Its  efFeft  on  the  circula- 
tion of  cafh,  ibid.  Promotes  induftry,  291.  Operation  of  the 
feveral  banking  companies  ellablifhed  in  Scotland,  293.  Can 
never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  il  fup- 
plies  the  place,  in  any  country,  297.  Confequences  of  too 
much  paper  being  iffiicd,  298.  The  prraflice  of  drawing  and 
redrawing  explained,  with  its  pernicious  effedls,  307.  The  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of 'paper  credit  ftated,  319.  lllef- 
fcfts  of  notes  iffued  for  (mail  fums,  321.  Supprefling  fmall  notes 
renders  money  more  plentiful,  322.  The  currency  of,  does  not 
aiTtft  tlie  prices  of  goods,  323.  Account  of  the  paper  currency 
ofNorth  America,  325. 

■■ expedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvaniato  raife 

money*   ii    3  +  i«   Why  convenient"  for  the  domeftic  pnrpofes  of 
the  North  Americans,  48 1 . 

Paris  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  necefTary  for  the  confumption 
of  its  inhabitants,  i.   335- 

Parlflo  minifters,  evils  attendingvefting  the  ele£lion  of,  in  the  peo- 
ple, ii.  328. 

Parfimony,  isthe  immediate  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capitals,  1.  336. 
Promotes  induftry,  337.   Frugal  men  public  benefa(5lors,  340. 

—  is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manufadiurers 

can  add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  fociety,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  fydem  of  political  ceconomy,  ii.  182. 

Paflure  land,,  under  what  circumllances  more  profitable  than  ara- 
ble land,  i.  153.   Why  it  ought  to  be  inclofed,  154. 

Patronage,  the  right  of,  why  eftdbliflied  in  Scotland,  ii.  329. 

Pay,  military,  origin  and  reafon  of,  ii.  209. 

Pcnnfylvan'ia,  account  of  the  paper  currency  there,  i.  326.  Good 
confequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  teligious  efta- 
blifhment,  ii.  311.  Derive  a  revciiue  from  their  paper  currency, 
482.  ^ 
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People,  bow  divided  into  produftive  and  unproduftive  clafles,  ac- 
cording  to  the  prefent  French  fyilem  of  agricultural  political  ce- 
conomy,  ii.  178.  The  unproduflive  clafs,  greatly  ufeful  to  the 
others,  183-  The  gieat  body  of,  how  rendered  unwarlike, 
2  12.  The  different  opportunities  of  education  in  the  different 
ranks  of,  300.  The  inferior  ranks  of,  the  greateft  confumers 
419.  The  luxurious  expenccs  of  thefe  ranks,  ought  only  to  be 
taxed,  420. 

Perfecui'ion  for  religious  opinions,  the  true  caufe  of,  ii.  2)^6. 

PerUf  the  difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in,  occafioned  thofe  in  Eu- 
rope to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  i.  i  73.  Thefe  mines 
yield  but  fmall  profit  to  the  proprietors,  174.  Tax  paid  to 
the  king  of  Spain  from  thefe  mines,  207.  The  early  accounts 
of  the  fplendour  and  liate  of  arts  in  this  country,  greatly  exag- 
gerated, 208.  Prtfent  ftate  of,  under  the  Spanifli  government, 
209.  The  working  of  the  mines  there  become  gradually  more 
expenfive,  219. 

low  ftate  of  arts  there  when  firft  difcovered,  ii.  7c.  Is  pro- 
bably more  populous  now  than  at  any  former  period,  71. 

Philofophy,  natural,  the  origin,  and  objeds  of  it,-  ii.  285.  Moral, 
the  nature  of,  explained.  286.  Logic,  the  origin  and  employ- 
ment of,  287. 

Phyfidans,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.  io6. 

Phyficsy  the  ancient  fyilcni  ofj  explained,  ii.  287. 

Pin-making,  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  divifion  of  labour  in 
this  art,  i.  6. 

i^/ff/f  of  private  families,  the  melting  it  down  to  fupply  ftate  ex- 
igencies an  inllgnificant  refource,  i.  432.  New  plate  is  chiefly 
made  from  old,  ii.  50. 

Ploughinen,  their  knowledge  m.oie  extenfive  than  the  generality  of 
mechanics,  i.  130. 

Pnetimatics,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  Ii.  287. 

Poivre,  M.  hisaccount  of  the  agriculture  of  Cochin  China,  i.  161. 

Poland,  a  country  fUll  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  fyftem  of  Its 
government  of,  i.  245. 

Political  oeconomy,  the  two  diftinft  objedls,  and  two  different  fyf- 
tems  of,  i.  419. 

the  prefent  agricultural  fyflem  of,  adopted  by  French 

philofophers,  delcribed,  ii  176.  Claffes  of  the  people  who 
contribute  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  J78.  How  pro- 
prietors contribute,  ii/id.  How  cultivators  contribute,  1 79, 
Artificers  rnd  manufadhirers  unproduilive,  180.  The  unpro- 
duftive  clafits  maintained  by  the  others,  1S2.  Bad  tendency  of 
reftrlAions  and  prohibitions  in  trade,  186.  How  this  fyftem  is 
delineated  by  M.  Quefnai,  188.  The  bad  effefts  of  :in  inju- 
dicious political  ceconomy,  how  correded,  189.  The  capital 
error  in  this  fyilem  pointed  out,  il>id. 

Polhiaxesi  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  i.  394. 

Polh 
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Poll-tax:s,  why  efleemed  badges  of  flavery,  ii,  3S5,     The  nature 

of,  confidered,  ii.  398. 
Peer,  hiftory  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of,  in  England, 

i.   139. 
Pope  of  Rome,  the  gieat  power  formerly  affumed  by,  ii.  319.  His 

power,  how  reduced,  322.     Rapid  pjrogrefs  of  the  Reformation, 

3-4- 

Population^  riches  ai;d  extreme  poverty,  equally  unfavourable  to, 
i.  80. '    Is  limited  by  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  ibid.  i68. 

Porter,  the  proportion  of  malt  uled  in  the  brewing  of,  ii.  421. 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  advanced  by  its  com- 
merce, i.  417.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated 
by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  ii.  8.  Tranilation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England,  45.  A  large 
fliare  of  the  Portugal  gold  fent  annually  to  England,  46.  Mo- 
tives that  led  to  the  difcovery  of  a  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  60.  Loft  its  manuiacTturers  by  Tic- 
quiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  117. 

Pofi  office,  a  mercantile  proje6l  well  calculated  for  being  marjaged 
by  government,  ii.  339. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  i.  164.  Culture,  and 
great  produce  of,  ibid.  The  difficulty  of  prcferving  them,  the 
great  obftacle  to  culiivating  them  tor  general  diet,  165. 

Poverty,  fometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  cuftoms,  i.  2.  Is 
no  check  to  the  produ6lion  of  children,  80.  But  very  unfa- 
vourable to  railing  them,  ibid. 

Poultry,  the  caufe  of  their  cheapnefs,  i.  230.  Is  a  more  important 
article  of  rural  ceconomy  in  France  than  in  England,  ibid. 

Pragmatic  fanfiion  in  France,  the  objcdl  of,  ii.  323.  Is  followed 
by  the  concordat,  ibid. 

Prcjtrrriesif,  ecckfiaftical,  the  means  by  which  a  national  clergy 
ought  to  be  managed  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  ii.  316.  Alterations 
in  the  mode  of  eleding  to  them,  318.  323. 

Prtjhyterian  church  governmci.t,  the  nature  of,  defcribed,  ii.  329. 
character  of  the  clergy  of,  330.  334. 

Prices,  real  and  nominal  of  commodities  diftinguifhed,  i.  33.  Mo- 
ney price  of  goods  explained,  46.  Rent  for  land  enters  into 
the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  50.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  prices  of  goods  explained,  zbid.  Natural, 
and  m.arket  prices  diftinguifhed,  and  how  governed,  55,  87. 
Though  raifed  at  firft  by  an  i.icreafe  of  demand,  are  always 
reduced  by  it  in  the  refult,  ii.  566. 

Priyyicgtniturc,  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  fucceflion,  by, 
under  the  feudal  government,  i.  381.  Is  contrary  to  the  real 
interefts  of  families,  382. 

Princes,  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  projeds  for 
the  fake  of  a  revenue,  ii.  34.0. 

Prodigality^ 
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Prodigality,  the  natural  tendency  of,  both   to  the  individual  and 
to  the  public,  i.  336.     Prodigal  men  enemies  to  iheir  country, 

340- 
Produce   of  land    an.d   labour,  the  fource  of  all  revenue,  i,  331. 

The  value  of,  how  to  be  increafed,  342. 
Profejfors  in  univerfities,  circumftances  which  determine  their  me- 
rit, ii.  331.  _ 
Profit,  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pafs  under  the  common 
idea  of,  i,  53.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  55.  Ave- 
rages of,  extremely  difficult  to  afcertain,  89.  Interell  of  money 
the  ftandard  of,  90.  The  diminution  of,  a  natural  confequence 
of  profperity,  92.  Clear,  and  grofs  profit,  difllngulflied,  97. 
The  nature  of  thehighefl  ordinary  rate  of,  defined,  98.  Dou- 
ble intereft,  deemed  in  Great  Britain,  a  reafonable  mercantile 
profit,  ibid.  In  thriving  countries,  low  profit  may  compenfate 
the  high  wages  of  labour,  99-  The  operation  of  high  profits 
and  high  wages,  compared,  i^;W.  Compenlates  inconveniencies 
and  difgrace,  102.  Of  ftocic,  how  affected,  112.  Large  pro- 
fits muft  be  made  from  fmall  capitals,  113.  Why  goods  are 
cheaper  in  the  metropolis  than  in  country  villages,  114.  Great 
fortunes  more  frequently  made  by  trade  in  large  towns  than  in 
fmall  ones,  ibid.  Is  naturally  low  in  rich,  and  high  in  poor 
countries,  258. 

-I how  that    of  the  different  claflfes  of  traders  is  raifed,  ii, 

360.     Private,   the  fole  motive   of  employing  capitals  in    any 
branch  of  bufinefs,  373.     When  raifed  by  monopolies  encou- 
rage luxury,  ii.  121. 
Projects,  unfuccefsful,  in  arts,  injurious  to  a  country,  i,  340. 
Property,  pafiiions  which  prompt  mankind  to  the  invafion   of,  ii. 
224,     Civil  government   neceflary  for  the  proteilion  of,  225. 
Wealth  a  fource  of  authority,  226.  229. 
Prcvijions,  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price  of,  affedl  labour  and 
induftry,  i.  75.  84.  86.     Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolis,  or 
in    country  village?,    114.'    The   prices   of,    better   regulated 
by  competition  than  by  law,  145.    A  rife  in  the  prices  of,  muft 
be  uniform,  to  fhew  that  it  proceeds  from  a  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  filver,  247. 
Provifors,  objc<fi;  of  the  ftatute  of,  in  England,  ii.  323. 
Priiffia,  mode  of  afiTefTing  the  land-tax  there,  ii.  358. 
Public  works   and  inftitutions,  how    to  be   maintained,   ii.  238. 
Equity  of  tolls  for  palTage  over  roads,  bridge?,  and  canals,  240. 
Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turn- 
pikes, 242.     Nor  of  other  public  works,  246. 
Purveyance^  a  fervice  llill  exafted  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  i. 
390. 
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Quakers  of  Pennfylvania,  inference  from  their  refolution  to  eman- 
cipate all  their  negro  Haves,  i.  382. 

Quepnai,  M.  view  ot  his  agriculiural  fyftem  of  political  cecono- 
my,  ii.  188.     His  docftrine  generally  fubfcribed  to,  194. 

Qjf.it 0,  populoufnefs  of  that  city,  ii.  70. 

R. 

Reformation,  rapid  progrefs  of  the  doftrines  of,  in  Germany,  i, 
324.  In  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  325.  In  England,  and 
Scotland,  326.     Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinillic  fefts, 

327. 

Regulated  coxtvpsmti.     See  Companies. 

Religion,  the  objeft  of  ii:ftru6lion  in,  ii.  305.  Advantage  the 
teachers  of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  thofe  of  one  that  is  efta- 
blifhed,  ibid.  Origin  of  periecution  for  heretical  opinions, 
306.  How  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Rome  is  kept  alive,  307.  Utility  of  eccleliaflical  eftablifh- 
ments,  309.     How  united  wiih  the  civil  power,  ibid. 

Rent,  referved,  ought  not  to  coniift  of  money,  i.  34.  But  of 
corn,  ibid.  Of  land,  conftitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of 
moft  kinds  of  goods,  50.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries, 
and  how  regulated,  55.  Makes  the  firft  deduftion  from  the 
produce  of  labour  employed  upon  land,  66.  The  terms  of, 
how  adjufte.d  betM^een  landlord  and  tenant,  147.  Is  fometimes 
demanded  for  what  is  altogether  incapable  oi  human  improve- 
ment, 148.  Is  paid  for,  and  produced  by,  land  in  almoft  all 
iituaiions,  150.  The  general  proportion  paid  for  coal  mines, 
172.  And  metal  mines,  173.  Mines  of  precious  Hones  fre- 
quently yield  no  rent,  177.  How  paid  in  ancient  times,  187. 
Is  raifed  either  diredlly  "or  indireftlyj  by  every  improvement  in 
the  circumftances  of  fociety,  255.  Grofs  and  neat  rent  dif- 
tinguifhed,  281. 

how    raifed  and  paid  under  feudal  government,  defcribed, 

333.     Prefent  average  proportion  of,  compared  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  ibid. 

. of  houfes,  diftinguifiied  into  two  parts,  ii.  365.  Diffe- 
rence between  rent  of  houfes,  and  rent  of  land,  368.  Rent 
of  a  houfe  the  beft  eftimate  of  the  tenant's  circumflance?,  ibid. 

Retainers^  under  the  feudal  fyftem  of  government,  defcribed,  i. 
406.  How  the  connexion  between  .them  and  their  lords  was 
broken,  410. 

Revenue,  the  original  fources  of,  pointed  out,  i.  5^2.  Of  a  coun- 
try, of  what  it  confifts,  282.     The  neat  revenue  of  a  fociety, 

dimi:iiilied 
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diminiflied  by  fupporting  a  circulating  flock  of  money,  284, 
Money  no  part  of  revenue,  285.  Is  not  to  be  computed  iu 
money,  but  in  Avhat  money  will  purchafe,  286. 
Reve-nue^  how  produced,  and  how  appropriated,  in  the  firll  in- 
llance,  i.  331.  Produce  of  land,  ibid.  Produce  of  manufac- 
tures, ibid.  Mull  always  replace  capital,  ibid.  The  propor- 
tion between  revenue  and  capital,  regulates  the  proportion 
between  idlenefs  and  indullry,  336.  Eoth  the  favings  and 
the  fpendings  of,  annually  confumed,  337.  Of  every  fociety, 
equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  its  in- 
duftry,  447.     Of  the  cuftoms,  increafed    by  drawbacks,  498. 

' "^^'^7  government  ought  not  to  take  the  management  of 

turnpikes,  to    derive  a  revenue  from    them,  ii.  242.     Public 
works  of  a  local  nature,  always  better  maintained  by  provincial  • 
revenues,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftaie,  246.     The 
abufes  in  provincialrevenues,  trifling,  when  compared  with  thofe 
in  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire,    247.     The  greater   the    re- 
venue of  the  church,  the  fmaller  muft  be  that  of  the  ftate,  333. 
The  revenue  of  the  ftate  ought  to  be  railed  proportionably  from 
the  whole  fociety,  336.     Local  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  local  revenue,  iiid.     Inquiry  into   the  fources  of  public 
revenue,  338.     Of  the    republic    of    Hamburgh,     339.  341, 
Whether  thegovernmerit  of  Britain  could  undertake  the  manage- 
«ient  of  the  Bank  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  339.     The  Poit- 
office  a  mercantile  projeft  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by 
government,  ibid.     Princes  not  well  qualified  to  improve  their 
fortunes  by  trade,  340.     The  Engllfh  Eaft-India  company  good 
traders  before  they  became  fovereigns,  but  each  chara<fl:er  now 
fpoils  the  other,  ibid.     Expedient  of  the  government  of  Penn- 
fylvania  to  raife  money,  341 .     Rent  of  land  the  moft  permanent 
fund,  342.     Feudal  revenues,  343.     Great  Britain,  344.     Re- 
venue from  land  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  pro- 
duce, 345.     Reaions    for   felling  the   crown-lands,   346.     An 
improved  land-tax  fuggefted,  354.     The  nature  and  effeiS  of 
tythes explained,  361.      Why  a  revenue  cannot  be  raifed  in  kind, 
364.     When  raifed  in  money,  how  afFecfed  by  different  modes 
of  valuation,  ibid.     A  proportionable    tax  on  houfes,  the  beft 
fource  of  revenue,  368.     Remedies  for  the  diminution  of,  ac- 
cording to  their  caules,  415.     Bad  effedts  of  farming  cut  pub- 
lic revenues,  437.     The  different  fources  of  revenue  in  France, 
,  439'     How  expended,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  443. 

Rice^  a  very  produd:I^e  article  of  cultivation,  i.  163.  Requires  a 
foil  unfit  for  .'..ifing  any  other  kind  of  food,  164.  Rice  coun- 
tries more  populous  than  corn  countries,  210. 

Riches,  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  confifts  in    the  parade  of,  i,  177. 

Rijk,  inftances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  i.   109. 

Roads,  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  i.  151. 

R02d<, 
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RoaJs,  how  to  be  made  and  maintained,  ii.  2^9-  The  mainte- 
ranee  of,  why  improper  to  be  trufted  to  piivate  intereft,  241. 
General  Itate  of,  in  France,   244.     In  China,  245. 

Jitmans,  why  copper  became  the  ftandard  of  value  among  them, 
i.  39.  The  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxu- 
ries for  the  table,  accounted  for,  223.  The  value  of  filver 
higher  among  them  than  at  the  prefent  time,  71^/^?. 

the  republic  of,  founded  on  a  divifion  of  land  among  the 

citizens,  11.  58.  The  agrarian  law  only  ejrecuted  upon  one  or 
two  occafions,  ibid.  How  the  citizens  who  had  no  land,  fub- 
iifted,  ibid.  Diftlnftion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colo- 
nies, 59-  The  improvement  of  the  former  flower  than  that  of 
the  latter,  69.  O/igin  of  the  focial  war,  130.  The  republic 
ruined  by  extending  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,   133. 

-when  contributions  were  fii-ft  ralfed  to  maintain  thofe  who 


went  to  thev/ars,  11.  208.  Soldiers  not  a  dlftlncfl:  profefllon 
there,  211.  Improvement  of  the  Roman  armies  by  difcipllne, 
218.  How  that  difcipllne  was  loft,  219.  The  fall  of  thewef- 
tern  empire,  how  efFefted,  220.  Remarks  on  the  education  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  391.  Their  morals  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  Greeks,  292.  State  of  law  and  forms  of  jultice,  294, 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people,  how  fupported,  302.  Great 
reduftlons  of  the  coin  pra(5tifed  by,  at  particular  exigencies, 

Rome,  modern,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of,  is  kept 
alive,  11.  307.  The  clergy  of,  one  great  fpiritual  army  dil- 
perfed  in  different  quarters  over  Europe,  319.  Their  power 
during  the  feudal  monkifh  ages  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal 
barons,  ibiJ,     Their  power,  how  reduced,  322. 

Rouen,  v.hy  a  town  of  great  trade,  i.   335. 

Riiddiman,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  antient  price  of 
wheat  in  Scotland,  1,   189. 

Riiffia,  was  civilized  under  Peter  I.  ii.  221. 


Sailors,  wJiy  no  fenfible  Inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  numbers 

difbanded  at  theclofeof  a  war,  1.  462. 
Salt,  account  of  foreign  fait  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots 

fait  delivered  duty  free,  for  the  fifliery,  11.  Append.     Is  an  o^,. 

jecfl  of  heavy  taxation  every  where,  ii.  405.     The  collecflion 

of  the  duty  on,  expenfive,  431. 
^afdinia,  the  land-tax  how  aileffed  there,  11.  360. 

Saxofi 
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Saxon  lords,  tlielv  authority  and  jurifdiflion  as  great  before  tlie 
conqueft,  as  thofe  of  the  Normans  were  afterward,  i.  408. 

Schools,  parochial,  obiervations  on,  ii.   301. 

Science,  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm  and  fu- 
perllition,  ii.  ;^14. 

Scipio,  his  Spaviifh  militia,  rendered  iuperior  to  the  Carthaginian 
miliiia  by  difcjpline  and  lervice,  ii.  218. 

Scotland,  compared  with  England,  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provifions,  i.  76.  Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  High- 
lands, 80.  The  market  rate  of  intereft  higher  than  the  legal  rate, 
91.  The  fituation  of  cottagers  there,  defciibed,  118.  Appren- 
ticcfhips  arid  corporations,  124.  The  common  people  of,  why 
neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  handlome  as  the  fameclafs  in  England, 
165.  Caufe  of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  195.  Progrefs 
of  agriculture  there  before  the  union  with  England,  226.  Pre- 
fent  obfiruiflions  to  better  hufbandry,  227.  The  price  of  wool 
reduced  by  the  union,  240.  Operation  of  the  feveral  banking- 
companies  eflablifhed  there,  293.  Amount  of  the  circulating 
money  there  before  the  union,  294.  Amount  of  the  prefent 
circulating  cafh,  ibid,  Courfe  of  dealings  in  the  Scots  bank, 
ihid.  Difficulties  occafioned  by  thefe  banks  ifluing  too  much 
paper,  299.  Neceii'ary  caution  for  fome  time  obferved  by  the 
banks  in  giving  credit  to  their  cuftomers,  with  the  good  effefis 

of  it,  302.  The  fcheme  of  drawing  and  redrawing  adopted  by 
traders,  306.  Its  pernicious  tendency  explained,  308.  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  Ayr  bank,  311.-  Mr,  Law's  fcheme  to  improve  the 
country,  316.  The  prices  of  goods  in,  not  altered  by  paper- 
currency,  323.  Effefl  of' the  optioaai  claufes  in  their  note?, 
324. 

caufe   of  the  fpeedy    eflablifhment  of  the    reformation 

tliere,  ii.  326.  The  dilorders  attending  popular  eledlions  of 
the  clergy  there,  occafion  the  right  of  patronage  to  be  efla- 
blifhed, 328.     Amount  of  the   whole  revenue  of  the  clergy, 

334-  . 

Sea  fervice  and  military  fervice  by  land,  compared,  i.  110. 

Sed:s  in  religion,  the  more  numerous  the  better  for  fociety,  ii. 
310,  Why  they  generally  profefs  the  auftere  fyftem  of  mo- 
rality, 312. 

Self\o\t,  the  governing  principle  in  the  intercourfe  of  human 
fociety,  i.  14. 

Servants,  menial,  difllnguifhed  from  KTred  workmen,  1.  329.  The 
various  orders  of  men,  who  rank  in  the  former  clafs,  in  refe- 
rence to  their  labours,  330. 

their  labour  unproduiftive,  ii.   190. 

Siiihments  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Englifli  laws  relating 
to,  i.  139.  The  removals  of  the  poor,  a  violation  of  natural 
liberty,  144, 

Sctthizent. 
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ScttlemeKt,  the  law  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  i.  462. 

Sheep,  frequently  killed  ia  Spain,  for  the  fake  of  the  fleece  and 
tallow,  i.   235. 

,  fevere  laws   againll    the   exportation  of  them    and   their 

wool,  ii.   159.  ^ 

Slicphirih,  warhow  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  ii.  205.  Inequality 
of  fortune  among,  the  fource  of  great  authority,  227.  Eirth 
and  family  highly  honoured  in  rjations  of  Ihepherds,  228.  Ine- 
quality of  forturjC  firfl  began  to  take  place  in  the  age  of  fhep-' 
herds,  ibid.     And  introduced  civil  government,  229. 

Shetland,  how  rents  are  eftimated  and  paid  there,  i.  148. 

5?/,^  manufa<flure,  how  transierred  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  i.  401. 

Silver,  the  firft  ftandard  coinage  of  the  northern  fubverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  i.  39.  Its  proportional  value  to  gold,  regula- 
ted by  law,  40.  Is  the  meafure  of  the  value  of  gold,  ibid. 
Mint  price  of  filver  in  England,  42.  Inquiry  into  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  mint  and  market  prices  of  bullion,  43,  How 
to  preferve  the  filver  coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit, 
44.  Theminesof,  in  Europe,  why  generally  abandoned,  173. 
Evidences  of  thefmall  profit  they  yield  to  proprietors  in  Peru, 
ibtJ.  Qualities  for  which  this  metal  is  valued,  177.  Themoft 
abundant  mines  of,  would  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
178.  But  the  increafe  in  thequantity  of,  would  depreciate  its 
own  value,  181.  Circumltances  that  might  counteracff  this 
cffedl,  ibid.  Hiflorical  view  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of, 
during  the  four  laft  centuries,  182,  Remarks  on  its  rife  in  va- 
lue compared  with  corn,  186.  Circumftances  that  have  mifled 
writers  in  reviewing  the  value  of  filver,  187.  Corn  the  beft 
ftandard  forjudging  of  the  real  value  of  filver,  192.  The 
price  of,  funk  by- the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  197. 
When  the  reduflion  of  its  value  from  this  caufe,  appears  to 
have  been  completed,  198.  Tax  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  206.  The  value  of  filver  kept  up  by  an 
extenfionof  the  market,  207.  Is  the  mofl profitable  commodi- 
ty that  can  be  fen t  to  Ciiina,  212.  The  value  of,  how  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  gold,  before  and  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
American  mines,  216,  The  quantity  commonly  in  the  market 
in  proportion  to  that  of  gold,  probably  greater  than  their  re- 
lative values  indicate,  217.  The  value  of,  probably  rifing, 
and  why,  220.  The  opinion  of  a  depreciation  of  its  value, 
not  well  founded,  248. 

the  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  corn,  ii.  6. 

Siniin^r  fund  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  ii.  453.      Is  inade- 
quate to  the  difcharge  of  former  debts,  and  almoft  wholly  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  other  purpofes,  450.  Motives  to  the  mifapplication 
of  it,  460. 

Slaves^  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  their   maflers  than  that   of  free 
men,  i.   81. 

under  feudal  lords,  circumftances  of  their  fituation,  i.  385. 

Countries  where  this  order  of  men  ftill  remains,  ibid:  Why 
the  fervice  of  flaves  is  preferred  to  that  of  freemen,  386.  Their 
labour  why  unprofitable,  387.  Caufes  of  the  abolifhing  of 
flavery  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  ibiJ.  Receive 
more  protection  Irom  the  magiftrate  in  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment than  in  one  that  is  free,  ii.  91, 

•why  employed  in  manutaiftures  by  the  ancient  Grecians, 


"  199*     Why  no  improvements  are  to  be  exped^cd  from  them, 

200. 
Smuggling,   a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i, 

112. 
Smuggling  encouraged  by  high  duties,  ii.  41 3.     Remedies  againft, 

415.     The  crime  of  morally  confidered,  432. 
Society,  human,  the  firft  principles  of,  i.   15. 
Soldiefs,  remarks  on  their   motives   for  engaging  in  the  military 

line,  i.   no.     Comparifon  between  the   land  and  fea  fervice, 

III. 
why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the   difbanding   of 

great  numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  i.  462. 

reafon  for  their  iirft  ferving  for  pay,  i.  209.     How  thev 


became  a  dillind:  clafs  of  the  people,  212.  How  diftinguillied 
from  the  militia,  213.  Alteration  in  their  exercife  produced 
by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  214. 

South-Sea  com.pany,  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,  ii.  259. 
Mercantile  and  flock-jobbing  projects  of,  262.  AfTlento  con- 
tract, ibid.  Whale  fifhery,  ibid.  The  capital  of,  turned  into 
annuity  ftock,  263.  451. 

^(/■z;!?^^/^;^  and  trader,  inconfiflent  character,  ii.   340. 

,  three  duties  only  necefTary  for  him   to    attend  to,  for 

fupporting  a  fyflem  of  natural  liberty,  ii.  203.  How  he  is  to 
proteft  the  fociety  from  external  violence,  205,  222.  And  the 
members  of  it,  from  the  injuflice  and  oppreflion  of  each  other, 
224.     And  to  maintain  public  works  and  inflitutions,  238. 

Spain,  one  of  the  pooreft  countries  in  Europe,  notwithilanding 
its  rich  mines,  i.   245. 

~ its  commerce  has  produced  no  confiderable  manufafiures 

for  diftant  fale,  and  ihe  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  un- 
cultivated, i.  416.  Spanifli  mode  of  ettimating  their  Americaa 
difcoveries,  420.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depre- 
ciated by  laying  a  tax  on  the  exportation  of  them,  ii.  8.  Agri- 
culture and  manufatftures  there,  difcouraged  by  the  redundancy 
3  of 
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of  gold  and  filver,  9.  Natural  confequences  that  would  refult 
from  taking  away  tlus  tax,  ibid.  The  real  and  pretended  mo- 
tives of  the  Court  of  Callile  for  taking  pofieffion  of  the  coun-' 
tries  difcovered  by  Columbus,  63.  The  tax  on  gold  and  filver, 
how  reduced,  64.  Gold,  the  objeft  of  all  the  enterprifes  to 
the  new  world,  ibid.  The  colonies  of,  lefs  populous  than  thofe 
of  any  other  European  nation,  69.  AiTerted  an  exclufive 
claim  to  all  America,  until  the  mifcarriage  of  their  inviiicible 
armada,  72.  Policy  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  79.  The 
American  ellablilhments  of,  effedled  by  private  adventurers, 
who  received  little  beyond  permiffion  from  the  government,  94. 
Loft  its  manufactures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  1 17. 
The  alcavala  tax  there  explained,  434.  The  ruin  of  the  Spa* 
nilL  manufaclures  attributed  to  it,  ibid. 

Speculation,  a  dillincl  employment  in  improved  fociety,  i.  il. 
Speculative  merchants  defcribed,   115. 

Stage,  public  perform.ers  or.,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their 
proffcfTion,  i.  108. 

the  political  ufe  of  dramatic  repvefentations,  ii.  314. 

Stamp  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  ii.  390.  393. 

S/eel-hov;  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  i.  3S8. 

Stock,  the  profits  raifed  on,  in  manufadlures  explained,  i.  48.  In 
trade,  an  increafe  of,  raifes  v.'ages,  and  diminifhes  profit,  89, 
Muft  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in^  a  country  village,  9^^- 
Natural  coniequences  of  a  deficiency  of  liock  in  new  colonies, 
93.  The  profifs  on,  lit  tie  affefitd  by  the  eafinefs  or  diflicultv 
of  learning  a  trade,  104.  But  by  the  rifk,  or  difagreeablenefs 
of  the  bufioefs,  112.  Stock  employed  for  profit,  fets  into  mo- 
tion the  ejreater  part  of  ufeful  labour,  258.  No  accumulation 
of,  recefl'ary  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  269.  The  accumu- 
lation of,  necefi'ary  to  the  divifion  of  labour,  270.  Stock  dif- 
tinguiilied  into  two  parts,  273.  The  general  Hock  of  a  coun- 
try or  lociety  explained,  274.  Houfes,  ibid.  Improved  land, 
276.  Perfonal  abilities,  ibid.  Money  and  provificns,  ibid. 
Raw  materials  and  manufactifed  goods,  277.  Stock  of  indivi- 
duals, how  employed,  279.  Is  frequently  buried  or  con;eakd, 
in  arbitrary  countries,  ibi//. 

•  tlie  profits  on  decreafe,  in    proportion  .t,    the  quantity   in- 

creafes,  i.  334.  On  what  princi]>les  ilock  is  lent  and  borrowed 
at  intereft,  349.  That  of  every  fociety  divided  among  ditferent 
f-mployments,  in  the  proportion  moft  agreeable  to  the  public 
iiitereli,  by  the  private  vifews  of  individuals,  ii.  140.  The  na- 
tural diftribution  of,  deranged  by  monopolizing  fyftem,  141. 
Every  derangement  of,  injurious  to  the  fociety,  142. 

mercantile,  is  barren  and   unprodutflive,  according  to   the 

French  agricultural  fyftcm  of  political  oeconomy,  ii.  181.  Hovi' 

f.tr 
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far  the  revenue  from,  is  an  objeft    of  taxation,  374.     A  tax 

on,  intended  under  the  land  tax,  376. 
Stockings,  why  cheaply  manufa(5tured  in  Scotland,  i.  119.  When. 

firll  introduced  into  lEngland,  253. 
Btone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  fituation,  i.  167.  180. 
Stones,  preciouj,   of  no  ufe  but  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price 

of,  is  regulated,  i.  177,     The  moft  abundant  mines  of,  would 

add  little  to  the  v/ealth  of  the  world,  178. 
Subordination,  how  introduced    into  fociety,  ii.  225.     Perfonai 

qualifications,  ibid.    Age  and  fortune,  226.    Birih,  227.    Binh 

and  fortune  txjo  great  fources  of  perfonai  diftindtion,  228, 
Subjidy,  old,  in  the  Engliih  cuftoms,  the  drawbacks  upon,  i.  493, 

Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  ii.  411. 
Sugar,  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  i.  160.  386, 

Drav/backs    on  the  exportation  df,    from  England,  i.  493, 

Might  be  cultivated  by  the  drill  plough,  ixiilead  of  all  hand  la- 
bour by  Haves,  ii.  91. 

T— —  a  proper  lubjeft  for  taxation,  as  an  article  fold  at  a  mono- 
poly price,  426. 
Sumptuary  laws  fuperfluous  reftraints  on  the  common  people,  u 

345- 
Surinan,  prefeiTt  flate  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  ii.  73, 
Switzerland,  eflablifhment  of  the  reformation  in  Berne  and  Zu- 
rich, ii,  326.     The  clergy  there  zealous  and  iridullrious,  334. 
Taxes  how  paid  there,  378.  3S9. 

T. 

'Taille,  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax,  and  its  operation,  ex- 
plained, i.  390.  ii.  381. 

Talents,  natural,  not  lo  various  in  different  men  as  fuppofed,  i. 
16.  . 

?"i3r^6ir5,  their  manner  of  condu6lIng  war,  ii.  205.  Their  inva- 
fions  dreadful,  207. 

Tavernier,  his  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  and 
Vifiapour,  i.  177. 

Taxes,  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  i.  394. 

the  fources  from  whezice  they  muft  arife,  ii.  348.   Unequal 

taxes,  349.  Ought  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ibid.  Ou?ht  to 
be  levied  at  the  times  moft  convenient  for  payment,  ibid.  Ought 
to  take  as  little  as  poffible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
more  than  is  brought  in  the  public  treafury,  350.  How  they 
may  be  made  more  burdeilomeon  the  people  than  beneficial  to 
the  fovereign,  ibid.  1'he  land-tax  of  Great-Britain,  351. 
Land-tax  at  Venice,  354.     Improvements  fuggefted  for  a  land 

tix. 
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tax,  ibid.  Mode  of  afleffing  the  land-tax  in  Pruffia,  358, 
Tythes  a  very  unequal  tax,  and  a  difcouragement  to  improve- 
ment, 361.  Operation  of  tax  on  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the 
tenant,  366.  A  proportionable  tax  on  houfes,  the  beft  fource 
of  revenue,  368.  How  far  the  revenue  from  Hock  is  a  proper 
objedl  of  taxation,  374.  Whether  interell  of  money  is  proper 
for  taxation,  375.  How  taxes  are  paid  at  Hamburgh,  377. 
In  Switzerland,  378.  Taxes  upon  particular  employments, 
380.  Poll-taxes,  385^.  Taxes  badges  of  liberty,  ibid.  Taxes 
upon  the  transfer  of  property,  387.  Stamp-duties,  390.  On 
whom  the  feveral  kinds  of  taxes  principally  fall,  391.  Taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  394.  Capitations,  398.  Taxes 
upon  confumable  commodities,  400.  Upon  neceffaries,  402. 
Upon  luxuries,  ibid.  Principal  neceflanes  taxed,  405.  Ab- 
furdities  in  taxation,  406.  Different  parts  of  Europe  very 
highly  taxed,  ihid.  Two  different  methods  of  taxing  confuma- 
ble commodities,  407.  Sir  ]\Iatthew  Decker's  fcheme  of  taxa- 
tion confidered,  408.  Excife  and  cuftoms,  410.  Taxation 
lometimesnotan  iriftrument  of  revenue,  b.ut  of  monopoly,  413. 
Improvements  of  the  cuftoms  fuggefted,  415.  Taxes  paid  in 
the  price  of  a  commodity  little  adverted  to,  429.  On  luxuries, 
ihe  good  and  bad  properties  of,  430.  Bad  effedls  of  farming 
them  out,  437.  How  the  finances  of  France  might  be  reform- 
ed, 439.  French  and  Lnglifh  fyftems  of  taxation  compared, 
440.  New  taxes  always  generate  difcontent,  459.  Plow  far 
the  Britiih  fyftem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire,  473.  Such  a  plan  might 
fpeedily  dlfcharge  the  national  debt,  478. 

T'ca,  great  importation  a^d  confumpiion  of  that  drug  in  Britain, 
i.  210.     . 

Teachers,  in  univerfities,  tendency  of  endowments  to  dlminifh  their 
application,  ii.  278.  The  jurifdiftions  to  which  thej  are  fub- 
ieft,  Utile  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  279.  Are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  gain  protedlion  by  fervility,  ibid.  Defects 
in  their  eflablifltments,  281.  Teachers  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  modern  times,  296. 
Circumfcances  which  draw  good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from 
the  univerfities,  331.  Their  emy'.yment  naturally  renders 
tlieni  eminent  in  letters,  332. 

Tenures,  feudal,  general  obfer\ations  on,  i.  333.  Defcribed,  382. 

Theology,  moakiih,  the  complexion  of,  ii.  289. 

Tin,  average  rent  of  the  mines,  in  Cornwal!,  i.  174.  Yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  filver  mines  of  Peru, 
ibid.     Regulations  under  which  tin  mines  are  woJced,  175. 

1  obacco. 
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Tobacco,  tliff  culture  of,  why  reftralned  in  Europe,  i.  i6i.  Not 
fo  profitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  Well  Lidies  as  fugar, 
162. 

— the  amount  and  courfe  of  the  BritiHi  trade  with,  explained, 

372.    The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  export;  tion,  494. 
Confequences  of  the  exchifive  trade  Britain  enjoys  with  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  in  this  article,   if.  100. 
Tolls,  for  pafFage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the 
equity  of,  fliewn,   ii.  240.     Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought 
to  be  higher  than  on  carriages  of  utility,  ibid.     The  manaoc- 
n^ent  of  tumpikes  often  an  obje£l  of  jull  complaint,  241.     Why- 
government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes, 
242,  428. 
Tonnage  ai\d  poundage,  origin  of  thofe  duties,   ii.  410. 
Tontttie,  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the 

name,  ii.  455. 
Touloitfp,  falary  paid  to  a  counfellor  or  judge  in  the  paillament  of, 

ii.  234. 
Tmuns,    the  places  where  induftry  is  moft  proficably  exerted,    f. 
128.     The  fpirit  of  combination  prevalent   among  mannfaftu- 
rers,  ibid,   131.    Aci;ording  to  what  circumftances  the  general 
chara£ler  of  the  inhabitants,    as  to  induitry,   is  formed,  334. 
The  reciprocal  nature  of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  coun- 
try,  explained,   375.      Sublift  on    the  furpius   produce  of  the 
country,  376.   Hovv  firft  formed,  377.  Are  continual  fairs,  378. 
-    The  original  poverty  and  fcwile  date  of  the  inhabitants  of,.  393. 
Their  early  exemptions  and  privileges  hovv  obtained,  394.    The 
inhabitants  of,  obtained  liberty  much  earlier  than  theoccupiers 
of  land  in  the  country,  ibid.    Origin  of  free  burghs,  395.  .  Ori- 
gin of  corporations,  ibid.     Why  allowed  to  form  militia,   397. 
How  the  increafe  and  riches  of  commercial  to  vns  contributed 
to  the   Improvement  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged, 
405. 
Trade,  double  intereft  deemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit  in,  i. 
98.      Four  genera!  clafTes  of,   equally  neccfiary   to,   and  depen- 
dent  on,   each  otiier,    358.      Wh  )lLfale,   three  different   forts 
of,  3,56.     The  different  returns  of  home,   and   foreign  trade, 
367.     The  nature  and  operation  of  the  carrying   trade,    exa- 
mined,  37c.      The  principles  of  the  f  Tei,-:r  trade,   examined, 
371.      The  trade  between  town  and   country,   explained,   37c. 
Original  poverty   and  ftrvile  Rate  of  the  inliabltaiits  of  towns, 
under   feudal  government,    393.      Exemptions  and    privileges 
granted  to  them,  394.      Extenfion  of  commerce  by  lude   na- 
tions felling  their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manufattures  of  more 
civilized  countries,   40>.'.      Its  falutary  tffe-As  on  the  govern- 
ment and  manners  of  a  country,  406.     Subverted   the  feudal 
authority,  410.     The  independence  of  tradefmen  and  artifans. 
Vol.  II.  N  n  explained' 
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explained,  411.  The  capitals  acquired  by,  very  precarious, 
until  fome  part  has  been  realized  by  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  land,  417.  Overtrading,  the  caufe  of  conv- 
plaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  428.  The  importation  of  gold 
and  filver  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade, 
438.  r.fFeft  produced  in  trade  and  manufaftures  by  the  difco- 
very  of  America,  439.  And  by  the  difcovery  of  a  pafTage  to 
the  Ea(l-Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ibid.  Error 
of  commercial  writers  in  eftlmaiing  national  wealth  by  gold  and 
filver,  441.  Inquiry  into  the  caule  and  efFecl  of  rellraints  upon 
trade,  442-.  Individuals,  by  purfuing  their  own  intereft,  un- 
knowingly promote  that  of  the  public,  447.  Legal  regulations 
of  trade,  unfafe,  448.  Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations, 
459.  Meafures  for  laying  trade  open,  ought  to  be  carried  into 
execution  flowly,  464.  Policy  of  the  reftraints  on  trade  be- 
tween France  and  Britain  confidered,  466.  No  certain  cri- 
terion to  determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  of  trade  between 
two  countries  turns,  467.  Moft  of  the  regulations  of,  foun- 
ded on  a  miftaken  dodlrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  482.  Is 
generally  founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  4S7.  DraW" 
backs  of  duties,  493. 

Trade,  the  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  ftock  in  one  fingle 
branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  fingle  operation, 
ii.  28.  Confequences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number  of  fmall 
channels  into  one  great  channel,  1 12.  Colony  trade,  and  the 
monopoly  of  that  trade  dillinguiflied,  115.  The  intereft  of  the 
confumer  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  1 73.  Ad- 
vantages attending  a  perfect  freedom  of,  to  landed  nations,  ac- 
cording to  the  prcfent  agricultural  fyfl:em  of  political  ceconomy 
in  France,  185.  Origin  of  foreign  trade,  -186.  Confequences 
of  hiffh  duties  and  prohibitions  in  landed  nations,  ibid.  188. 
How  trade  augments  the  revenue  of  a  country,  193.  Nature 
of  the  trading  intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
thofc  of  the  country,  201. 

Trades,  caufe  and  effefl  of  the  feparatlon  of,  i.  7.    Origin  of,  15. 

Tranfit  duties  explained,  ii.  428. 

Travelling  for  education,  fummary  view  of  the  effedls  of,  ii. 
290. 

Treafures,  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  I.  437. 

Treafure  trove,  the  term  explained,  I.  279. 

Why  an  important  branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient 

feudal  government,   ii.  444. 

Titrhey  Company,    fhort  hiilorical  view  of,  H.  252. 

Turnpikes.     Ste  Tolls. 

Tythest 
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Tythesy  why  an  unequal  tax,  H.  361.  The  levying  of,  a  great 
difcouragement  to  improvements,  362.  The  fixing  a  modus  for, 
a  relief  to  the  farmer,  364. 

V  . 

P'alue,  the  term  defined,  i.  28. 

Vedtus  PoUioy  his  cruelty  to  his  Haves  checked  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror Auguftus,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  ii.  92. 

Venice,  origin  of  the  filk  manufafture  in  that  city,  i.  402.  Traded 
in  Eaft  India  goods  before  the  fea  track  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  difcovered,  ii.  6©. 

■         —  Nature  of  the  land-tax  in  that  republic,  ii.  354. 

fenifon,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compenlate  the  expence 
of  a  deer  park,  i.  229. 

Vtcefima  hasreditatum  among  the  antient  R.omans,  the  natuie  of, 
explained,  ii.  387. 

Villages,  how  firft  formed,  i.  377. 

Villenage,  probable  caufe  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in  Eu- 
rope, i.  387. 

Vineyard,  the  moft  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  amonc^  the 
antients  and  moderns,  i.  158.  Great  advantages  derived  from 
peculiarities  of  foil  in,  160. 

XJniver/ities,  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  far  calcu- 
lated to  promote  their  diligence,  ii.  278.  The  profefTors  at  Ox- 
ford have  moftly  given  up  teaching,  279.  Thofe  in  France 
fubjedl  to  incompetent  jurifdidlions,  280.  The  privileges  of 
graduates  improperly  obtained,  ibid.  Abufe  of  leftnrefhips, 
ibid.  The  difcipline  of,  feldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Undents,  281.  Are,  in  England,  more  corrupted  than  the 
public  fchools,  282.  Original  foundation  of,  283.  How  La- 
tin became  an  eflential  article  in  academical  education,  284. 
How  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  language  was  introduced,  z%c. 
The  three  great  branches  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  ibid.  Are 
now  divided  into  five  branches,  287.  The  monkifla  courfe  of 
education  in,  289.  Have  not  been  very  ready  to  adopt  im- 
provements, ibid.  Are  not  well  calculated  to  prepare  men  for 
the  world,  290.  How  filled  with  good  profeffors,  or  drained 
of  them,  331,  Where  the  word  and  beil  profefTors,  are  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with,  ibid.     See  Colleges  and  Teachers. 

Wages, 
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JVages  of  labour,  how  fettled  between  mnfters  and  workmen,  \, 
61.  The  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  their  employers,  ibid.  The  oppofition  of  workmen  outra- 
geous, and  fcldom  fuccefsful,  68.  Circiimftanccs  which  ope- 
rate to  raife  vvapres,  70.  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the 
funds  from  whicli  they  arife,  ibid.  Why  higher  in  North  Ame- 
rica than  in  England,  71.  Are  low  in  countries  that  are  fta- 
tionary,  72.  Not  opprelTively  low  in  Great  Britain,  74.  A 
diftindiion  made  here  between  the  wages  in  fummer  and  la 
wintyr,  75'.  If  fufficient  in  dear  years,  they  mud  be  ample  in 
feafons  of  plenty,  ibid.  Different  rates  of,  in  different  places, 
76.  jLiberal  wages  encourage  irvduftry  and  propagation,  82. 
And  advance  of,  neireffarily  raifes  the  price  of  many  commodi- 
ties, 88.  An  average  of,  net  eafily  afcertained,  89.  The 
operation  of  high  wages  and  high  profits  compared,  99.  Caufes 
of  the  variations  of,  in  different  employments,  loi.  Are  ge- 
perally  higher  in  new,  than  in  old  trades,  116,  138.  Legal 
regulations  of,  deftroy  indullry  and  ingenuity,  144. 

• nacura!  efftift  of  a  direCl  tax  upon,  ii.  394. 

WeiJpoIe,  Sir  Robett,  his  excife  fchcme  defended,  Ii.  418. 

Wants  of  mankind,  how  fupplied  through  the  operation  of  labour, 
1.  23.  Hoiv  extended  in  pvcportlon  to  their  fupply,  168.  Ths 
far  g.-eatcr  part  of  them  fupplied  from  the  produce  of  other 
men's  labour,  269. 

i-Fars,  foreign,  the  umds  f(M-  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  prefent 
century,  have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
in  a  nation,  !.  433. 

— —  How  fupported  by  a  nation  of  hunters,  Ii    205. 

' By  a   nation  of  fiiepherds,  ibid.      By   a  nation  of  hufband- 

men,  207.  Men  of  military  age,  what  proportion  they  bear  to" 
the  whole  focicty,  208.  Feudal  wars,  how  fupported,  209. 
Caufes  which  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  render  it  im- 
poffible  for  thofe  who  took  the  field,  to  maintain  thcmfelves, 
ibid.  How  the  art  of  war  became  a  dliliii£t  profeflion,  2  If. 
Dillinftion  between  the  nu'litia  and  regular  forces,  213.  Alte- 
ration in  tlie  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
214,  223.  Importance  of  difcipline,  215.  Macedonian  ar- 
my, 217.  Carthaginian  army,  ibid.  Rom.an  army,  2  i8.  Feu- 
da!  armies,  220.  A  well-regulated  Handing  army,'  the  only  de- 
fence of  a  civilized  country,  and  the  only  means  for  fpeedily 
civilizing  a  barbarous  country,  221.  The  want  of  parfim«ny 
during  peace,  impoi'"es  on  ftaces  the  neceffity  of  contradting  debts 
to  carry  on  war,  446,  457.     Why  war  is  agreeable  to  thofe 

who 
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who  live  fecure  from  the  immediate  calamities  of  it,  45 S.     Ad- 
vantages of  raifing  the  fupph'es  for,  within  the  year,  465. 

Watch  movements,  great  rtdudion  in  the  prices  of,  owing  to  me- 
chanical improvements,  i.  250. 

Wealth  and  money,  fynonimous  terms,  in  popular  language,  i. 
420,  44I.  Spanifli  and  Tartarian  eftimate  of,  compared, 
420. 

— — —  The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  pofTeffion  of,  ii. 
226. 

Weavers,  the  profits  of,  why  neceflarily  greater  than  thofe  of 
fpinners,  i.  51. 

Wejl-Ind'ies,  difcovered  by  Columbus,  ii.  61.  How  they  ob- 
tained this  name,  ibid.  The  original  native  prodnftions  of, 
62.  The  third  of  gold  the  objedlof  all  the  Spanifh  enterprifes 
there,  64.  And  of  thofe  of  every  other  European  nation,  66. 
The  remotenefs  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonics 
there,  69.  The  fugar  colonies  of  France  better  governed  than 
thofe  of  Britain,  90^ 

Wheat.      See  Corn. 

Witido'ui  tax,  in  Britain,  how  rated,  ii-  372.  Tends  to  reduce 
houfe-rent,  373. 

Wind/or  market,,  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  corn  at,  i. 
264. 

Wi/ie,  the  cheapnefs  of,  would  be  a  caufe  of  fobriety,  i.  486. 
The  carrying  trade  in,  encouraged  by  Englifh  Itatutes,  495. 

Wood,  the  price  of,  rifes  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cultivat- 
ed, i.  170.  The  growth  of  young  trees  prevented  by  cattle, 
171.  When  the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable  em- 
ployment, iii'd. 

Wool,  th.e  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a 
diftant  market,  i.  235.  The  pi  ice  of,  in  England,  has  fallen 
confiderably  fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  236.  Caiifes  of  this 
diminution  in  price,  237.  The  price  of,  confiderably  reduced 
in  Scotland,  by  the  union  with  England,  240. 

— — —  Severity  of  the  laws  againit  the  exportation  of,  ii.  159. 
Reftraints  upon  the  inland  commerce  of,  16  (.  Rellraints  up- 
on the  coailing  ti-ade  of,  162.  Pleas  on  which  thefe  reftraints 
are  founded,  ibid.  The  price  of  wool  deprefied  by  thefe  re- 
gulations, 163.  The  exportation  of,  ought  to  be  allowed,  fub- 
jedt  to  a  duty,   165. 

Woollen  cloth,  «the  prefent  prices  of,  compared  with  thofe  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fifteenth  tentury,  i.  251.  Three  mechanical  ini- 
proveraents  introduced  into  the  manufadlure  of,  253. 


THE      END. 
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